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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL 


BY 


rMR. G. A. NATESAN 


N the absence of the accurate and authoribed 

K teit of the Bill and of the rules to be made 
thereunder it is difficult to attempt any- 
thing? like a criticism of the measure now 
before Parliament. The recommendations of both 
the Franchise and Functions Committees approved 
in the main by the Indian public are to bo em- 
bodied in rules and scliediilea and are to be 
considered by the Joint Committee and then pre- 
sented for final decision to Parliament. But not 
only this ; even some of the most vital points have 
been reserved for the Joint Committee and the 
Bill before us is nothing but a skeleton, a bare 
frame work. It is a matter for great relief that 
many of the reactionary and retrograde pro- 
posals of the Government of India are not 
accepted by Mr. Montagu. The ring of sin- 
cerity which runs through every line of 
bis speech on the occasion of the Second 
Reading of the Bill, the emphatic and forceful 
manner in which he presented the case for re- 
form of the existing system of the Government 
of India, the imminent necessity for the trans- 
ference of power from the bureaucracy to the 
people and to give India ‘ an enduring constitu- 
tion,' though by a ‘ transitional ' form — a bridge 
between government by agents of Parliament and 
government by the representatives of the people — 
make India feel hopeful. India rejoices that Mr. 
Montagu in his great speech has recognised in no 
uncertain terms our claim for responsible 
Government on ‘ the only logical, possible, 
and acceptable, meaning of empire and democracy, 
viz , an opportunity to all nations flying the im- 
perial flag to control their own destinies.* Wo 
are glad too that he emphatically asserted that 

* there could be no greater stimulus to education, no 
better way of promoting community of action, of over- 
coming the acerbities of caste, than by setting the 
population the fcommon task of working out' the 
roeperity of their country. There was no better 


way of promoting democratic customs than by 
working them through democratic institutions despite 
all difficulties.’’ 

There could be no better indictment of the 
false theories and misleading statements with 
which Lord Sydenham and other self-styled ‘ well 
wishers* of India have been trying to infect an 
un-inforrned and ignorant British public. Every 
friend of reform and progress will rejoice that the 
Indo British Association’s so-called scheme of 
reforms has been summarily rejected by the 
Secretary of State, and justly described as ‘ a 
scheme of bureaucrats, for the consumption of 
bureaucrats and intended for the enthronement of 
bureaucracy’. Such a state of things has 
already been found impossible ; to attempt to 
perpetuate it would be to perpetuate what is 
intolerable. India can no longer tolerate * future 
Sydenhams remaining upon the throne untram- 
melled by control from above and undisturbed by 
criticism from below.’ Any step for reform must 
lead to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government aud the country will be justified in 
opposing any reactionary attempts to m^ke India 
go b.ick wards. We take it that the passing of 
the Second Reading without division is an augury 
that Parliament is committed to the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill and that it is morally responsi- 
ble for launching India on the road to complete 
self government. All India will watch with keen 
interest the proceedings of the Joint-Committee. 
We sincerely hope that the Committee’s endea- 
vours will be directed to improve the Bill in every 
respect, to provide for the will of the representa- 
tive.s of the people to prevail to some extent at 
least on the Central Government, for some form of 
fiscal autonomy if full freedom in that direction 
were not possible, in short, to make such altera- 
tions and improvements as to enable the people of 
India to say that the steps to responsible govern- 
ment are * at the outset substantial.’ 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

BY 

Dr. FITZGERALD-LEE, M. A. 


HE German schools of thought were the 
first to devote particular attention to uliat 
they called the Zeitgeist^ the Spirit of the 

Age. 

The idea meant to be conveyed by this expres- 
sion is that successive periods of the world’s his- 
tory have had peculiar features of their own, by 
which they are specially distinguished from former 
periods : and so the Zeitgeist is simply a combina- 
tion of the prevalent influences and opinions of a 
particular period. Thus, during the greater part 
of the sixteenth century in Europe, the Spirit of 
the Age was one of discovery, of enquiry into 
established opinions, of struggling towards mental 
independence and new paths of thoiiglit. In the 
seventeenth century, it waw that of an upheaval 
of thought transformed into action ; in the eight- 
eenth, scepticism and rationalism ; in the nine- 
teenth, a wave of materialism, an increase of 
practical knowledge, marked, however, by the 
want of a corresponding forwaid movement in the 
direction of the intellectual and the spiritual. 

It is said that humanity moves on three 
parallel lines ; namely, the material, the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual ; and further, if 
the advance is too rapid along any one 
of these three lines without a corresponding 
advance on the other two, or at the expense of the 
other two, the result will prove to be so much the 
worse for Humanity. So the Spirit of the Age is 
marked — as on a barometer — by the rise and fall 
along these three lines. 

The greatness of the truly great men of any 
particular nation, nt any period, cor sists in their 
being able to focus this Spirit of the Agn ; and 
by their ability in this respect, in satisfying the 
hopes and desires of their people ; such men build 
in strength. But they are few anch rare : Pir,t 
and Frederick of Prussia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; Bismarck, Gladstone and Oavour, in the 
nineteenth, and Lincoln in America, if, at the 
Treaty of Frankfort (1871), Bismarck’s proferred 
advice had been followed, Alsace and Lorraine 
would not have been taken from France ; and 
** the legacy of hate and bitterness for fifty years ” 
(as Bismarck truly forecast it) would never have 
cursed Europe. But, unfortunately for both 
France and Germany, the counsel of the Soldier 


wate in this case preferred to that of the States- 
man. And tlie natural results followed 

We are face to face with a similar state of 
things to day ; but we have no Bismarck, Gdad- 
stone nor Lincoln, In the storm through which 
we htive struggled, our statesmen and diplomatists 
have not added to their reputation : our soldiers 
have. A successful war adds to the reputation of 
armies nnd the leaders of armies ; and herein lies 
a d.anger as to the immediate future. 

History gives many examples of the fact 
that successful soldiers have availed themselves of 
their popularity with the many, and of reputation 
gained on the battle- fieM, to pose ii.s statesmen, 
and to attempt to direct the politics of their coun- 
try. Wellington was made Minister because he 
had won Waterloo ; and he naturally failed, be- 
cause he tried to rule his Cabinet as he had ruled 
his Camp. Successful fighting-men have some- 
times created and ruled States in India ; but such 
States have rarely survived their founders. The 
Kingdom of Mysore) did not survive H>derAli; 
the Kingdom of the Punjab fell to pieces shortly 
after the death of Ranjeet Singh. 

When soldiers take to dabbling in politics they 
fail ; and this will be particularly the case when 
they take up politics as a mere fad, aftai;, having 
laid down the sword. If they only failed.^nd no 
more, perhaps they would not cause so mifeh posi- 
tive harm ; but sometimes they go so far as to 
dogmatise and lay down the law on points which 
can be decided only by de«ply-thinking and fa|j- 
seeing statesmen. For instance, the mere dictv/m 
of Lord Wolseley on the advisability of the Chan- 
nel Tunnel was sufficient to put a stop to a work 
the timely accomplishment of which would have 
saved England millions of nu>ney and thousands 
of lives in the recent Great War, His Lordship'*«» 
stated most emphatically that the projected Chan- 
nel Tunnel would constitute a grave danger to 
England ; and, in a special interview which be < 
granted to a newspaper correspondent next day, 
he said that the building of the Tunnel would be 
nothing short of “ flying in the face of Provi- 
^dence, who evidently nieant England to be pro- 
•<tected by its insular position.” And that settled 
it; because when a man who has been Com- 
mander-in-Ohief in India begins to talk about the 
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(lesit?n8 and secret counsels of Providence, there 
is nothing more to be said, 

* It is a notorious fact, however, that soldiers are 
very slow of comprehension where political ques- 
tions are concerned ; and those of them who have 
attained to anything like respectable political suc- 
/ cess, after a military career, have been very fow. 
fjping accUwStomed to absolute command, and to 
expect prompt obedience, the soldier never sees 
a»y need for reason or persuasion ; he knows little 
or nothing of logical argument; he is impat’CTit 
and-^h.'.tinate. And, to his last day he never sees 
a horizon fai'Uwsr than the boundary of bis own 
najTOW groove. The one exception to this in our 
time is liord Roberts; he saw, in a certain dii fic- 
tion, farther and clearer than any man of his d^v. 
But what he saw was what the Soldier in hitn 
saw; a military problem, not a political one. 

Lord Roberts was right, because he was speak- 
ing on a subject of which he had more experience 
than any of his contemporaries, ac well as sound 
theoretical knowledge : but Lord Wojselev, sp('ak- 
Ing on the Channel Tunnel question, w.is not deal- 
ing with a military subj^'ct at all ; hut with a 
question concerning the development of the natu- 
ral resources of two great lands and of peoples who 
would have benefitted enormously from the pro- 
ject corideonied by him. It was a broad (jiiestion 
of internntion \l economics ; a question on which 
a soldier was the vcr> worst possible judge And 
we have (juite recently had another example of 
this, in a frothy efl’usion by General O’Moore 
Creagh ; the only use of which is to show that an 
Englishman may spend many years in India with- 
out feeling a particle of sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of the Indian people, without evincing the 
smallest mite of toleration for those whose opi- 
differ from his own. Such stodgy- minded 
men are doing tlieir utmost to hinder the natural 
development of a largo part of their fellow sub- 
jects under the Crown. And they forget — that 
is, if they ever know it — one of the most striking 
lessons of all history, namely : If any man, or any 
nation, strive to impede the natural development 
of mankind : if the policy of any man or any na- 
tion be in direct opposition to the Spirit of the 
Age ; the result will be not only failure, but ab 
solute and total ruin. 

And here we come across one of the 
most puzzling problems in connection with 
the downfall of the great German Empire. 
If there is one subject more than another upon 
the knowledge of which the statesmen and sol- 
diers of Germany prided themselves, that subject 


is History, in all its bearings and with all its les- i 
sons. How is it that they failed to read History 
correctly, and to profit by their knowledge ? They 
should have learnt that supreme rule over the 
human race is never for any one man, nor for any 
one nation. The idea of such domination is not a 
new one ; it was tiied by the Romans, by Barba- 
ros.s'i, by Charles V, and Philip II. of Spain, by 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon ; in every case with 
the same inevitable and well-known re.sults. The 
objects and aims of Germany in the Great War 
have been more ambitious and far-reaching than 
those of the former failures ; and, naturally, the 
German failure has been of all the most complete 
and catastrophic. The German idea was this : 
Th.'it all the States and Peoples of Europe should 
he under German leadership and rule ; that the 
coutitries which had been formerly independent 
should sacrifice their independence, and be satisfied 
to beg respectfully for official peiDiission to act, or 
speak, or think, or write, or breathe the free air. 
Prus.«ia was to be the model for all other States : 
there was to be only one political system : the 
German. The v, ord “ indopendonce was to be 
expunged from the dictionaries of all non-German 
couiitiies : religion was to be a State-guided be- 
lief in the sacred “ doctiine of conquest ; ” col- 
leges were to he mainly for the Study and glorifi- 
cation of the “ philosophy of Imperialism.” 
Though these things are already known, still it is 
well that they should be repeated ; lest men for- 
get from what a horrible existence England has 
protected and saved humanity. 

That peculiarly hateful brand of officialism 
which owes it^ origin to Prussia was to be the 
enforced rule of life for all the subject peoples ; 
because the Prussian authorities well knew that 
there is nothing which cmii sap the independence 
of any people so qiiickly as a narrow and insidious 
officialism. And when once the independence of 
a people is undermined, the brutalising process, 
which is the next step, is rendered much easier. 
Germany has passed through the whole machine 
in less than half a conturj’. In countries where 
the people have no sense of independence, such 
as sonic of the so called Republics in South and 
Central America, there is little or no official- 
ism of the Prussian brand. In Russia, before the 
liberation of the serfs, when the great majo- 
rit}^ of the real Russian people did not know 
the meaning of the word ‘independence” there 
was no officialism, properly so called. But in 
countries where the idea of independence, with 
all it connotes, is coming into existence, or taking 
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root, there officialism is of necessity most active. 
♦ On the other hand, in a country like ‘ England, 
where the independence of the individual is not 
only assured, but looked upon as something sacred, 
the official is compelled to sink small, and officia- 
lism has to bo very careful not to overstep the 
bounds of prudence and moderation. And in the 
civilised world generally, the words ** official ” and 
“ autocratic ” have become unsavoury in the nos- 
trils of men ; these words have to some extent 
become synonymous with “ Prussianism," in which 
sense 1 wish them to be understood. 

Now the advocates and supporters of officia- 
lism have always a stock reply ready for those 
who find fault with its abuses. They ask. Would 
you have a country ruled without officials and 
offices ? To which we reply. By no means ; but 
we would have officials who are merely officials, 
and nothing more. Then again they say, But 
surely the officials are only doing their duty. 
Now this Pecksniffian plea of Duty covers more 
sins than Charity ; and we must be careful not to 
allow ourselves to be taken in by it. Let us ask 
any intelligent, unprejudiced man who has h.id 
knowledge of, say, one hundred official acts. How 
many of these have been due to a pure and undi- 
luted sense of Duty, uninfluenced by any outside 
consideration ? We can make a good guess at 
what the answer would be. 

One of the commonest errors in certain parts 
of the British Empire is when disagreement with, 

^ or disobedience towards, an official is placed on 
the same footing as disloyalty to the Crown. It 
is an error which, up to the present, has caused 
much trouble ; and, unless remedied, is likely to 
cause more in the future. The official is in no 
way a representative of the Crown ; and, in many 
cases, it is a very good job for the dignity of the 
Crown that he is not. He is not a representative 
of the Crown even to the extent in which a 
commercial traveller is the representative of the 
firm that employs him. He administers the law 
for the King, and is well paid for doing 
so. There are cases where officiads are en- 
dowed with personal character which entitles 
them to the highest respect ; but it will 
be found that these are the very last to lay claim 
to that loyalty which every good subject feels 
only towards the ruler of bis Country. Those 
who claim worship of this sort do not deserve it, 
while those who deserve it do not claim it. 

« Twenty years ego any Chinaman who even 
mentioned the name of the ‘‘Son of Hea- 
ven ” was put to death. That was yester- 
day. To-day the world of yesterday has 


passed away, never to return. Whether those 
in power have yet fully grasped this fact, 
or try to ignore it, does not alter the fact 
in the least. We see all round us that the 
pain of travail is not absent ; t^t mankind 
is suffering from the birth pangs of a new 
life. And it will be the fault of^ man himself if 
the new life turns out to be worse than the old 
one. New thoughts and new ideas are springin, 
up wherever there are thinking human beinffh. 
People are beginning to ask themselves and others 
questions they never asked before. They are no 
longer content to take everything for granted. 
They are asking, for instance, what are the 
greunds on which any Government demands the 
obedience and loyalty of its subjects ? It would 
require another J S. Mill to do full justice to this. 
Is a superiority of Force by itself sufficient to 
establish the claim ? Ask “ Count William of 
Hohenzollern,” who is in a position to answer. 
Is the mere fact of conquest sufficient ? It would 
seem that some people think so ; and therefore, 
according to Ihem, it would be our duty to be as 
loyal and submissive to a successful Bolshevik 
invader of India as we are now to His Imperial 
Majesty King George the Fifth. But if the or- 
dinary “ man in the street ” be asked why he 
considers it right to be loyal and submissive to 
Government, he will say, “ I am loyal and sub- 
missive to this Government because it is the best 
Government my country has ever had or is likely 
to have ; because my life and property are secure ; 
because the Government protects me from my 
enemies, and deals out pure justice to every man.” 
If only officials would act in such a manner as to 
cause this sentiment to be generally ezpre.ssed by 
the children of the people, then all political 
troubles would automatically cease ; the agitator 
would find his occupation gone ; peace would 
reign : plenty and prosperity would fill the land. 

To those of us who have been carefully follow- 
ing the course of events in India for the past 
twenty or thirty years : who have not been mere- 
ly looking on at them from a distance, and through 
the coloied glasses of other men; who have obsei ved 
and studied facts for ourselves on the spot: to those 
who have no axe of their own to grind, and who 
strive to keep themselves free from all the error 
that blind prejudice breeds in stubborn minds ; to 
such the signs of the times are clearly visible : 
the faint murmurings of the distant storm are 
.r plainly heard. And what is happening in India 
just now is neither surprising nor unnatural. It 
is due to a variety of causes ; and there are so 
many of them, the difficulty is to know where to 
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begin Let us take the important question of 
His Majesty’s representative in I«»dia. For years, 

• this great Indian Dominion has been made the 
football of an antiquated and corrupt system of 
party politics in a country thousands of miles 
away: in a country the majority of whose inhabi- 
tants are as hopelessly ignorant of India as they 
are of the conditions of life on the planet Mars, 

n A “ Liberal ” Government comes in : India must 
Jiave a “ Liberal ” Viceroy. A “ Conservative ” 
Government gets into power : India gets a 
“ Conservative ” Viceroy. No matter how strong, 
ho^^ suoces^ul, or how sympathetic a particular 
Viceroy may prove himself, still all this counts 
for nothing if the political party to which he 
professes to belong fails to secure a majority at 
the English polling booths. And, as for the 
opinion of India in the matter, it carries no more 
weight than the opinion of Timbuctoo. No 
matter how much we appreciated and esteemed 
our Viceroy, everything had to be set aside to 
satisfy the exigencies of the parish-pump parties 

• in England. Within the last fifty years we have 
had some of the highest intellects and ablest 
statesmen of the Empire as Viceroys : great men in 
the best sense of the word. But just as they got 
the huge, unwieldy machine of Government to 
work successfully they had to clear out and make 
way for others who knew less than nothing about 
the task. 

But this is not the worst, so far as progress is 
concerned. The bullock- cart — the hhyle garri — 
cumbrous, antiquated and slow, blocks the road in 
every direction ; so that not only the up- to date 
motor-car, but o\on the ordinary traveller, walk- 
ing at a fair parcj, is held up. “ Our grand- 
fathers travelled in the bulh^ck-cart, and it was 
good enough for them : what was good enough for 
•them is good enough for us ; and anybody who 
dares to suggest a quicker mode of progress is a 
seditioTiist, an anarchist and a Bolshevik." This 
is the sentiment of the bullock-cart official ; and 
it has been kept up so long that it has developed 
from a pooi: joke into a puMic danger. 

India stands to-day at the parting of- the ways ; 
one arm of the sign -post pointing towards Impe- 
rialism, the other towards Democracy. Now there 
are no two political ideas in the minds of men 
more absolutely opposed to each other, or more 
antagonistic, than these two. It is as impossible 
for them to exist together as for fire and water to 
be contained simultaneously in the same vessel. 
They are mutually destructive. Yet the rulers of 
India have now to settle which it is going to be : 
Imperialism or Democracy. And the first diffi- 


culty they have to contend with is that the present 
Government of India is neither one nor tb^ 
other : it being a hybrid : a mixture of ^ 
Autocracy and Imperialism. But the peoples 
of the twentieth century have already shown, in 
a most unmistakable manner, that they have no 
longer any use or place for Autocratic Govern- 
ment. The beast has been slain in Flanders; 
though its carcase still taints the air all round 
like a dead camel. A twelve-year-old schoolboy of 
average general knowledge can say that in his 
short tioiO the four greatest Autocracies in the 
world have been swept into limbo ; namely, China, 
Russia, Germany and Austria. The sole object 
of the Great War has been the overthrow of Auto- 
cracy. But that object will not be fully attain- 
ed until the last few poisonous mushrooms still 
growing on the dung- heap of Autocracy have 
been also swept away for ever. 

The Russian historian, Segur, relates that the 
French Ambassador once talking to the Czar 
Paul, mentioned the name of a certain man 
as ** a man of some importance," in Russia. 
But the Cziv* at once sharply interrupted him, 
and said, ** There is no hnportant roan in my 
Empire except the man I honor with ray conver- 
sation for the time being ; and it is only so long 
as I happen to be talking with him that he is of 
any importance How well and truly this 
Autocrat was laying the foundations for the 
pyramids of skulls raised in our time by Messrs. 
Lenin and Ti otzky ! 

Among the many weak and objectionable 
points about Autocracy, the weakest is that an 
Autocrat must needs be also infallible. It would 
never do for him to acknowledge that he is liable 
to make mistakes like ordinary human beings. 
And each member of a band of Autocrats ende- 
avours to uphold this legend of infallibility with 
a devotion and fanaticism unsurpassed by a 
College of Cardinals. And all this, notwithstand- 
ing the hard fact that the last of the Infallibles 
is now a fugitive and outcast in an obscure Dutch 
village. 

The next thing to go is Imperialism. Now the 
word ** Imperialism " here means what it has 
always meant since the epoch of Imperial Rome, 
whose Imperialism meant justice, but never meant 
freedom ; followed by the parodies of Imperialism 
under Charlemagne, Spain and the Bourbons, 
which meant neither ; by Ottoman Imperialism, 
which meant a gloomy and ferocious despotism ; 
and so on, down to our own times, the Imperial- 
ism of the Hapsburg and the Hohentbllem, 
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There ie no good in historians coquetting with 
1?he idea of Imperialism, as is the fashion with 
Bome of them : calling it ‘ Pnilosophic Etoperi li- 
aisin’* as does M. Selliere, or “Democratic Impe- 
rialism,** like the late Profe'^su* Orarnb Still 
there is a good deal in what M. Selliere has to -ay 
on the point. He is careful to state that British 
Imperialism differs materially from other forma of 
Imperialism ; and he goes on to say : “ Imperial 
ism for the English means concern for their Colo- 
nial Empire, now become so considerable in the 
world. Amongst English Imperialists some think 
only of maintaining the Unity of this Empire and 
of strengthening its cohesion ; others study ques 
tions of administration and economics, and simple 
problems of internal politics. But agalti, others 
meditate extending, when occasion offers, their do- 
mains overseas; Kingsley, for instance, in 1855 , 
Seely and Kipling, in history and literature.” 

This- learned French author might have added 
something more, on the side of British Imperialism. 
Even the bitterest enemy of Great Britain cannot 
deny that she has done more than has any other 
State to open up and develop lands which wore 
formerly inhabited by peoples too slothful or too 
ignorant to turn these lands to the best use. 
Englishmen, in which term is, of course, included 
men of the United Kingdom, have always been 
first in opening up ard developing new tracts of 
the earth for the benefit of mankind. Enemies 
of England may and have put forward, in reply 
to this, that she has taken good care to profit by 
her explorations and to exploit them. Well, 
even suppose she has, who has a bettor right ? 
And still the fact remains and it is a fact to which 
every impartial student of modern History must 
subscribe England has devoted herself far less to 
the exploitation of subject races than has any 
other Imperial Government in the world’s 
history. Just think of Germany in South-West 
Africa. Turn to India : Would any other Govern- 
ment, Imperial or otherwise, be satisfied with the 
very moderate profits which our Government 
takes from the irrigation Canals in India? W^hen 
those who wish to find fault with English rule and 
administration prate about “ exploitation,” they 
ahould at least bo honest, and should not wilfully 
close their eyes to what English rule has done and 
is doing every day. 

Still, imperialism must go. The recent glori- 
ous victory of the Allied Forces is the defeat of 
the Imperialist idea ; and from August 1914 the 
Allies have been anti- Imperialist The Allies 
took the field to fight for the liberty of the weak 


and oppressed : to protect the smaller nationali- 
ties from the claws and talons of Imperialism. 

Imperialism has always meant what it still 
meant in August 1914 : repression, coercion, hos- 
tility to the idea of racial equality, and the abso- 
lute rule of a dominant race. This cannot be 
denied. 

Now these four stigmata of Imperialism may, in 
vSome circumstances, be expedient, or even neces- 
sary. For instance, it is the duty of any State, Im-i 
perial or otherwise, to repress that which is evil in 
it ; so, in this c ise, repression becomes a necessary 
and laudable duty. To have recourse J>o coercion 
is always unpleasant, but is often unavoidable ; 
though a ruler who has only this weapon In his 
armoury is dangerously weak in defence. A hosti- 
lity to the idea of racial equality is a feeling 
which is rampant even in the democratic United 
States of America. Whilst with regard to the 
question of the absolute rule of a dominant race, 
there are clear cases in History where it has 
proved a positive blessing : to France and Saxon 
England under the Normans; to Spain under the 
Moors; to India under the earlier Moghuls ; and 
to the Central Asian Khanates, Khiva, Merv, and 
Bokhara, under the Imperial Government of 
Russia. And it is more than probable that had 
absolute British rule been substituted for the rule 
of the East India Company, in 1858, the people 
of India to-day would have been the better for it. 
But a policy which might have been expedient in 
the fifties of the last century will scarcely suit the 
twentieth year of the twentieth century ; because 
in History the mill-wheel cannot be driven with 
the water which has gone by. 

Now, having fairly put forward all that can 
be said in favour of Imperialism, let us turn to 
the other side. And, first of all, let us ask, is it 
wise or politic to expect that any normal people, 
or collection of peoples, wilt in these times tamely 
submit to repression, coercion, racial contempt 
and absolute rule ? Well, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century there was a German King 
ruling in England who believed in the l^el of the 
jack- boot and the efficacy of the dog- whip ; and 
the result is deeply engraved on the iron pages of 
history. Then British Statesmen took that lesson 
to heart ; and, from that time till now, the 
British Empire- paradoxical as it may seem- has 
been explicitly based upon anti-imperial ideas. 
Would any British statesman of to-day dream for 
^ moment of applying coercion to Canada or 
Australia ? 

Again, when the pseudo-independence of the 
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South African Republics was wiped out, England 
had the sublime moral courage to carry out a new 
stroke of anti-imperial policy hitherto unheard- 
of in the history of any other Empire. She gave 
a full measure of Self-Government to the Boers. 
Of course we do not forget that there were some 
“ Little Englanders ” — among them the Imperia- 
list Poet- Laureate — who foamed and raged and 
protested against this noble measure of high 
^atesmanship. What can these persons say for 
themselves today? J^ike stupid and ignorant 
school- boys, they can only say they are “sorry 
they spoke.” In gr.inting Self Government to 
^ South Africa, England stood out for Justice and 
^reodoih ; and she has been justified in the 
results. It is well to state that by the word 
“Fieedom” here 1 political eqnality\ nothing 

more nor less. No former Empire ever granted 
political equality to its subjects ; but, as the histo- 
rical fact has been often conveniently forgotten, 
I wish to call particular and public .attention to it 
here : the Murrsalmans nere the first of all peoplc.s 
•to proclaim the politic; il equality of men; and 
this they did in their Sacied Book, fully twelve 
liundred years before Miraheaii spoke or tne 
Bastille fell. This stands to the everlasting glory 
of the Great Prophet of Islam. 

Now to deal with the delicate question of 
“ Hostility to the idea of racial equality.” When 
the Great War broke out, England called Indian 
troops to her assistance. And it must be ro- 
membered that she called upon India exactly as 
she called upon Australia and Canada; that is, as 
a great favour, from a friend and equal. The 
call was in no sense in the nature of a command. 
India responded ; in what manner is well known 
and will be never forgotten. And the presence 
of Indian Troops on tho European battle-fields is 
fti itself a most dramatic recognition of racial 
equality ; a complete overthrow of all the old 
theories of Imperialism : an innovation bound to 
produce the most far-reaching results. By so 
valorously discharging their military duties on 
the Euro peanjbattlefi elds, Indians have establish- 
ed their claim to the rights of full citizenship, 
and they henceforth cease to be a subject race. 
Soldiers who can fight and die, side by side, for 
the glorious cause of human freedom, are equal in 
the eyes of God and man. A Government which 
deliberately employs Indian troops in a European 
War can no longer deny the ultimate equality of 
the Indian races. The Indian soldiers did not go 
L to Europe as mercenaries or slaves ; they were not 
|employed as the Roman Empire employed the 


services of the Franks and Goths ; they were notf 
in the position of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ; they came into Europe as the 
fellow- subjects of the English, Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, Canadian, Australian and South African. 

When Jemadar Tej Singh, “somewhere in 
France,” has his lower jaw shot away, he gets 
paper and pencil from a British Officer, and 
writes, “ Have we won ? ” “ Yes.” And the 

eyes of the dying soldier fire up once more before 
he passes away to Valhalla, whore he will be wel- 
comed hy his own warlike Guru Gobind, and by 
General W'olfo, who asked the same question as 
he lay dying at Quebec, llie Sikh soldier did not 
ask, “ Has the Sirkai' won ? ” “ Has the Indian 
Army won ? ” No ; lie sa}8 “ WE ; ” and thus 
with his d}ing words he establihhes the equality of 
the races. 

This equality of r.aco, established and cemented 
by blood, must be admitted in India itself, not 
only theoretically but practically. Yet, before 
this can be done, two very necessary qualities for 
peace, now generally conspicuous by their absence, 
must be taken up and cultivated by all parties in 
India. The fiist of these is Tolerance ; the next, 
Sympathy. India will never be free from conflict 
and political trouble until all clauses are actuated 
by a fuller sympathy with their fellow-men ; un- 
til they are inspired with the true spirit of tolera- 
tion. For it is well-known that intolerance of 
others, an obstinate refubal to see their point of 
view, i.s (it the toot of all .strife, of all hatred and 
bad feeling, whether between individuals or be- 
tween nations. A great deal is being said and 
written ju.^t now about “putting an end to War.” 
It is a simple matter ; but, as Von Moltke said of 
strategy, “its very difficulty lies in its simplicity.” 
Put an end to the sentiment of intolerance and }0U 
have put an end to War. For it is in the senti- 
ineiit of intolerance alone that the bed-rock cause of 
war has always been found. Perhaps the terrible 
calamities through which the world has just 
passed may do something to weaken or 
destroy this intolerance, and substitute 
for it a generous toleration, truly based upon 
Respect, and not upon Contempt. At present, 
the most formidable obstacles to the promotion 
and cultivation of tolerance and sympathy in 
India are the daily newspapers ; hut, far from 
being ashamed of this disease, some editors glory 
in it ; and they make their livelihood by exhibi- 
ting their sores to the crowd, as leprous beggars 
do in the public streets. 

The two main pillars of intolerance are class 
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prejudice and social prejudice. These will have 
to bo thrown overboard before the ship of State 
can run on an even keel. And this will be one 
of the greatest of all difficulties ; for there is no 
part of the British Empire, nay, there is no part 
of the whole civilized world, in which class pre- 
judice and social prejudice are so rampant as in 
British India. And the pity of it is that those 
who should be the first to discountenance these 
prejudices are themselves the worst offenders in 
this respect. Yet it must be remembered that 
there is some excuse for them ; they cannot help 
their nature ; they are the children of British 
Fathers ; full of the pride of race. The history 
of England has made them what they are ; and 
the history of EuglMnd since Waterloo is 
nothing more than the record of the efforts 
of a dominant clique to retain its domination. 

A, patent result of this is that for the past 
century intellectual progress in England has been 
more backward than in Germany, France, or 
America. For it is an undeniable historical fact 
that the most formidable enemy of intellectual 
progress has always been the domination of a 
particular ruling class. In the Middle Ages, the 
ruling Church authorities crushed all independence 
of thought, in fear of heresy : to get rid of the 
tares they destroyed the wheat as well ; those 
who dared to exercise the right of private judg- 
ment were dealt with by the long and merciless 
arm of the Holy Inquisition. In more recent 
times the Censorship of the press has been one of 
the most powerful supports of despotism ; 
and even in cases where liberty has been 
theoretically attained, a ruling class has still la- 
boured to prevent its full development, silencing, 
as far as possible, the free expression of opinion, 
thus checking the growth of social and political 
education. So long as a particular dominating 
class or caste, not of the people, holds the reins 
in any country, culture in that country is bound 
to be hampered ; and, as a rule, the influence of 
the dominating class will be directed to this end. 
Intellectual progress, learning and education will 
be prostituted to the political necessities of the 
governing class ; and the fiction that ** there are 
some matters which must not be publicly discus- 
sed will be used as a muzzle, and zealously pro- 
pagated. A grovelling and servile Press will be 
trained to conceal, or flatly deny notorious vices 
and acts of injustice and tyranny, and to credit 
the dominant class with all the virtues and graces. 
JournaUsts whose sole ambition is to get on in 
life will be able to do so only by meek Submission 
The emancipation of the humgn intellect is the ver^ 


last thing a selfish ruling class will wish for, or 
permit if they can help it ; because they naturally 
tremble at the idea of a free circulation of the 
Truth. Yet there is still a consolation for those 
who believe in and hope for the pre-ordained 
progress of Humanity ; and it cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of the profoundly 
learned and philosophic American, Dr. J. W. 
Draper, at the conclusion of one of his most elo- 
quent paragraphs in his “ History of the Intellec- 
tual Development of Europe ” : — 

“ Over the events of life we may have control, 
but none whatever over the law of its progress. There 
is a geometry that applies to nations an equation of 
the curve of their advance. That no mortal man can 
touch.'* 

In the First Year of the Great War an article 
of mine appeared in the “ Indian Review,” having 
for its subject “ Moral Forces m War ’’ I pointed 
out that notwithstanding the tremendous numeri- 
cal superiority which was then on the side of Ger- 
many, it would prove impossible for her to win, 
in the long run, since the Moral Forces were en- 
tirely on the side of England. J never for a 
moment wavered in iny belief, even when things 
were at their worst ; because I was certain that 
History never belies itself. Now quite recently 
a few kind and esteemed friends who had read 
my former article, on Moral Forces, wrote to me, 
asking whether I had anything to say on “ Moral 
Forces in Peace.” Well, Moral Forces have in 
Peace at least as mucli influence as in War, 
though the Forces mav work differently. There 
are various kinds of Pe«ce after any War : there 
is the Peace honourable to the victors only : there 
is the Peace honorable to both belligerants ; and 
there is a sort of Peace dishonorable to everybody 
who takes part in it. And there is also a Peace, 
in times of peace, more destructive of the /«nai)- 
hood of living man than War is destructive of 
his material body, as chains are more destructive 
than bayonets. 

At the pre.sent moment, the fervent hope of 
millions of human beings is that England will 
still go on keeping “ Moral Force ” in the fore- 
most place ; and thus add a crowning success of 
Peace to the most glorious victory in her History, 

The Treaty of Pence was signed on J une 28, a 
date that will become historic. ** This formal act” 
says His Majesty in a Message to the Empire, 

manifests the victory of ideals of freedom and 
my people’s joy and thanksgiving *’ ; and we join 
in the earnest prayer that the coming years of 
peace may bring to them ever increasing happi- 
ness and prosperity.” — ISd. /. /?. 
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HEN President Wilson uttered his now 
familiar phrase that t)ie world must be 
made safe for democracy, he had proba- 
bly ^o conception of the far-reaching application 
of the phrase. Fie was impelled by fear of the 
Buccesf^of fierman militarism, a limited localised 
danger. There was no thought that democracy 
stood in danger from any other quarter. Now it 
has become cle.ar that an organisation has arisen 
which is as much a foe to democracy as German 
militarism was, and that organisation is Russian 
Bolshevism — a danger neither limited nor loca- 
lised, but one which may raise its Hydra-head in 
any quarter of the worM, To the ni'in in the 
street Bolshevism is merely one of the side-issues 
of the war. Tt is put in the same category with 
industrial unrest and economic upheaval, fie is 
shocked at the condition into which Russia has 
lapsed, but he feels that it is her own fault after 
all and in a vague way looks upon the conse- 
quences as .some sort of a punishment for her 
desertion of the allied cause. The right course 
to his mind is to leave her to settle her own 
atiairs. In any case it does not seem worth his 
while to sacrihee any more lives in a quarrel so 
rtfmoft and in a matter for which Fiis country 
has no responsibility. 

But this is the attitude of ignorance — an igno- 
rance as dangerous as the public ignorance of the 
nature and purpose of German militarism five 
years ngo. I f the British and French public had 
knowi. in 1914 all that German militarism stood 
for, its objects, machinery and the consequences 
of its success, the former would have been less 
contented with its superb little army and the 
latter would not have tolerated its corrupt politi- 
cians. As it was, the public did not understand 
the danger and was not prepared for the over- 
48 


whelming onslaught of the German armies. Have 
the established Governments of the world done 
anything to acquaint the public in their charge 
with the real meaning of Bolshevism, its objects, 
the methods by which it means to realise its pur* 
pose and the consequences of its success ? For if 
the general public does not realise the danger, it 
will not support the measures which are necessary 
for the deh't ruction of Bolshevism. 

It must be brought home to the people of every 
country that Bolshevism Ia no longer a question 
of professors and books and social faddists. 
Bolshevism has been developed into as precise and 
unrelenting a system by Lenin and Trotsky as 
French Jacobinism was by Robespierre and Oarnot, 
Its object is to establish a communistic system of 
.societv and to establish it by force. With this 
object Lenin has imposed a dictatorship on Rus- 
.sia a.s searching in its operations and as anta- 
gonistic to individual liberty as was the over- 
thrown autocracy of the Ozxr. 

There is nothing democratic in Bolshevist 
aims. Democracy is a form of government which 
gives political opportunities to all members of the 
community aiul employs the power of government 
for the benefit of all classes of tho>people for the 
preservation of law .and order and the protection 
of life and propeity. Bolshevism is absolutely 
and ineradicably opposed to such a form of govern- 
ment or, in fact, to any form of government’ 
The British Labourite and the French Socialist 
are equally anathema to the Russian Bolshevist 
The writer of a recent article — in the Round Table 
quotes from the published works of Bolshevist 
leaders that all government will be suppressed 
except perhaps a central statistical bureau ” which 
will merely determine the quantities of each arti- 
cle to be produced each year by the members of 
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the community for food and clothing, education 
and recreation ; Russian Bolshevism stands for 
the abolition of all private property without com- 
promise or compensation and the institution of a 
•ooiety in which everything is held in common — 
the Gospel of the German communist, Karl 
Marz. 

If the object of Bolshevism is anti- democratic, 
still more so are its methods. The means by 
which Bolshevist doctrines have been established 
in Russia is naked despotism — a single ruler, 
Lenin, centralised institutions, a powerful police 
and a conscript army, the Red Guards. It is as 
powerful as the ancient Czardom, as ambitious 
as German militarism, as savage as the French 
Terror. The avowed object of the Leninists was 
from the first the establishment of a despotism to 
exist until communism had been firmly planted in 
Russia. It is not an end in itself, but the means 
to an end. [t 'vould cease when the need for it 
ceased, that is, when revolutionary force had 
crushed all opposition. As their evangelist, 
Bucharin, has succinctly expressed it — “ To Com- 
munism through the dictatorship of the prolet- 
ariat.” 

The success of such a movement, anti- political 
in its aim and tyrannical in its method, must be 
fatal to the existence of democracy. The Bolshe- 
vik leaders deBnitely admit it. Their hostility to 
the cardinal principle of democratic government 
was sufficiently revealed when at the beginning of 
the revolution they overthrew by force the Consti- 
tuent assembly because the majority was anti- 
Bolshevik, and set up in' its stead the power of 
Soviets from which all but the working classes 
were excluded. Their goal is a communistic state 
“ which will destroy all forms of government in- 
cluding democratic government.” 

But the success of Bolshevism means much 
more than the crushing of individual freedom and 
democratic principles in Russia. Its aspirations 
extend far beyond the successful establishment of 
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its system in the country of its adoption. Buch- 
arin makes the point quite clear. * f n his pro- 
gramme of the communists issued last year in 
Moscow, he wrote : ** The programme of the 

communist party is the programme not only of 
the liberation of the proletariate of one country. 

It is the programme of the liberation of the pro- 
letariate of all countries, because it is the pro- 
gramme of international revolution.” The success 
of Bolshevism is, in fact, inseparably bouAd up 
with revolution, social, economic and political 
throughout the world. A few months ago Lonin 
definitely enunciated that ** our chief hope, our 
chief support is in the proletariate of Western 
Europe, in the proletariate of the more advanced 
countries” and ad mibted that a communist Rus- 
sia cannot exist in isolation. All Europe must 
be communist or Bolshevism in Russia is doomed. 
Hence the hostilities in Poland and Hungary and 
the apprehension of a Bolshevist entente with 
Germany and Turkey. The discovery of bomb 
factories in Holland and Scandinavia set up, it is 
reported, by Bolshevist agonts, indicates the wide 
range of thoir operations and their determination 
to attempt by any means to secure the successful 
realisation of their ideas. Nor has Asia been 
forgotten. The creation of a revolutionary atmos- 
phere in India, China, and Persi i is a specific 
part of their programme. Their object again in 
Asia is to rely on the illiterate working classes In 
the industrial centres, as they have done in Rus- 
sia, to overthrow the propertied classes with whom 
there is no compromise. There is good reason to 
suppose that Bolshevik agents have been at work 
in this country. 

The situation, in fine, is not unlike that which 
wr\8 created by the French revolutionaries in 
1793. When their work had been relentlessly 
consummated at home by the execution of the 
King and the overthrow of the ancient social and 
political system, they turned their eyes towards 
Europe, ofiering their aid to any country whiclb 
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desired to overthrow its governmeDt. Not con- 
tent with the successful establishment of their 
ideas at home, they determined that every Euro- 
pean country should adopt them also, and were 
prepared to force their views on Europe by arms. 
These were ** the armed opinions ’’ which Pitt 
armed England to resist and in the word ‘ secu- 
rity * enunciated the policy which was the eigh- 
teenth century equivalent of President Wilson’s 
— * make the world safe for democracy.” It is 
interesting to note too that India came within 
the scope of French revolutionary sympathies. 
To Tippoo was sent the red cap of liberty and 
trees were planted in his dominions in honour of 
the goddess. Tippoo Sultan became citizen Tippoo 
of the one and indivisible French Republic. So 
too at the present time. Europe is faced with 
the armed opinions of Bolshevik Russia—*^ the 
victory of socialism in all countries ” — not the 
heretical Socialism of the French and English 
Labour Parties, but the true Gospel of Karl Marx, 
whose prophet is Lenin. The French minister 
for foreign affairs, M. Pichon, gave expression to 
this view last mouth in the course of a debate in 
the chamber of deputies on the Russian situation 
when he declared that Bolshevism was not only 
the plague of Russia, but also that of humanity 
in general. 

^e danger then lies not so much in the j esta- 
blishment of ** unacquainted change ” in one of 
the countries of Europe as in the intention of the 
Bolshevist leaders to establish similar conditions 
by force throughout the world. It is not a 
domestic Bolshevism, unpleasant and revolting as 
it may be, which is the danger to be guarded 
against, but Imperial Bolshevism. It desires, no 
less than Jacobinism and Kaiseiism, the dominion 
of the world. From this point of view the futi* 
lity of a policy of Laimai fuim is obvious, 
bomething might be said for allowing Bolshevism 
to stew in its own juice, provided it^ere content 
to cooduot the prooess within the Russian fron. 
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tiers. But that is evidently not its intention. • 
Not only, as we have seen, does it purpose the 
armed dissemination of its views but laige areas 
of Europe are in a condition peculiarly responsive 
to the new doctrines owing to the economic 
and political upheaval created by the war. Thus 
a Bolshevist revolution has been effected in Hun* 
gary. The democratic government which was 
established on the downfall of the Austrian Em- 
pire has been overthrown and a Soviet Republic 
has been set up under the dictatorship of Herr 
Bela Kun. The machinery, methods and aims of 
the Hungarian Bolshevists are identical with the 
Russian system and indicative of the condition 
which Bolshevism would impose on any converted 
country — a conscript army, ruthless destruction 
of opponents, pillage of private property, and pro* 
pagation of international revolution. Bela Kun 
recently declared that even if the Soviet were 
temporarily overthrown, the coming international 
revolution would restore the Bolshevist power. 
In Germany there is at least one Soviet govern* 
ment — Bavaria — and the struggle for the esta- 
blishment of similar republics elsewhere hangs in 
the balance, and, though the recent declaration of * 
one of the soberest of London daily papers, that 
an alliance had been arranged between Russia and 
Germany, may be unfounded, such a union is not 
beyond the borders of probability and certainly 
harmonises with Bolsbevi.st aspirations. In Tur- 
key the situation is still indehnite, but there have 
been rumours of relations between the discredited 
and defeated Turkish Government and the Bol- 
shevist leaders, and that the latter count among 
their agents many Turkish elements. Should 
Bolshevism establish itself in the Turkish domi- 
nions India and Figypt would come more directly 
within the range of Bolshevist influence. 

With the ignominious 4^xception.of the attempt 
to n^otiate with the Bolshevik government at 
Frinkipo, the allied governments have adc^ted a 
policy of reeifitanoe on the frontiers of 
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a eyatem of bases and barriers. Under this 
system bases were established at Archangel and 
Odessa from which the flanks of Kussia can be 
assailed in case of necessity and assistance given 
to anti- Bolshevik elements. Neither force 
appears to have been strongly established and in 
. the South Odessa had to be evacuated and 
Sevastopol occupied as the new base. Ihe occU' 
pation of these posts is obviously only a temporary 
.measure, a more permanent barrier is to be found 
in the establishment of a number of nation-states 
along the frontiers of Bussia which will form a 
barrier against the armed dissemination of 
Bolshevist opinions through western Europe and 
an Qj[>8truction to the spreading of Bolshevist pro- 
paganda. This will be theflrst political mission of 
the restored Boumauia and of the states which have 
risen from the ruins of the overthrown Empires. 
Poland, Bohemia and the country of the J ugo> 
Slavs, very much as the medisaval Mark system 
was devised to protect a disorganised and decen- 
tralised Oentral £ui ope against the onslaught of 
Magyar and Slavonic tribes. All these states are 
imbued with a strong sense of nationalism 
which is the very antithesis of international 
Bolshevism, and with the will, if not the unaided 
power, to resist the intrusion of Bolshevism which 
would mean the destruction of their newly created 
hopes. 

Both political and geographical conditions 
combine to demand the erection of a strong 
barrier between Bussia and Oentral Europe. On 
'the one side lies a state in aggressive revolution ; 
on the other lie countries and peoples in a state 
of political distraction and economic disorganisa- 
tion containing a discontented proletariate ready 
to accept the same revolutionary ideas. The 
problem, therefore, is to close the westward out- 
lets against Bolshevism. There at*e two main 
approaches, the wide gap between the Carpathians 
and the Baltic and the narrow one between the 
Carpathians and the Black Sea. Poland lies in 


the former gap ; Boumania in the latter, and these 
two countries cover the passes of the Carpathians. 
Between the two gaps lie the Carpathian mountains 
which are an obstacle, but not an insuperable one, 
to a westward advance. The importance, then, of 
Hungary, the state within the Carpathians, is clear. 
A Bolshevist Hungary threatens both Poland 
and Boumania and outflanks the Northern and 'bhe 
Southern gaps. Hungary controls also the other 
gateways to Oentral Europe. Between the 
Western end of the Carpa^ihians and the Bohemia 
mountains lie the Moi avian gates, leading to 
Vienna and the Danube valley; Hungary com- 
mands too the Southern approaches to Vienna 
and the Eastern ones to Italyalong the valley of 
the Save which leads to the plateau of Laibach 
and the histoi ic . gap between the Uarnic and 
the Julian Alps. . in these gaps at the Western 
extremities of Hungary lie the new Czecho- 
slovak and Jugo-Slav states, the former, Bohemia, 
guarding the Moravian gates and the latter, Bosnia 
and Croatia, backed by Seibia, covering the 
southern approaches by the Danube and her two 
great tributaries, the Save and the Drave, the 
historic highways trodden from the earliest ages 
by Eastern invaders, in view, therefore, of its 
vast strategic importance it is not strange that 
Bolshevist leaders should have made an early 
efitbrt to establish their power in Hungary. The 
establishment of a Soviet Government and its 
alliance with Bussia led to the immediate invasion 
of the country by Boumanian, Czech and Slovene 
armies, the wardens of the South Eastern 
marches. 

In the same way Poland has been called upon 
to check the approach of Bolshevik armies 
through the broad northern gap. The Polish 
divisions which had been serving in France were 
sent back after considerable delay for that pur- 
pose. Their commander, General BLaller, clearly 
indicated tfteir mission in a recent statement that 
they have to create with the Roumanians a barrior 
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which the Bolsheviks would never break. But 
it is clear from a glance at the map that if 
Poland is to fulfil her mission effectively she 
must regain all those provinces which were torn 
from her in the three partitions, from Danzig and 
Thorn in the north to Lemberg and Czernovitz in 
the South, Without West Prussia there will be an 
open corridor in the North leading into Germany 
and, if Galicia is witheld, Poland will not cover 
the Northern and North-Western passes into 
Hungary, nor will she linkup with Kou mania* 
The situation thus demandsjthe restoration of the 
Mediflfival system which followed upon the break- 
up of Oharlemagne’s Empire — a barrier of small 
mark states and an extensive Poland. Such a 
political system the allies are about to recreate on 
the basis of nationality. 

But Bolshevism is a double-headed eagle with 
its vision East as well as West. It desires to 
prepare in the East no less than the West the 
path to international revolution, and there are 
areas here also ready to receive the revolutionary 
propaganda. The extension of Russia into 
Central Asia facilitated the spread of Bolshevist 
doctrines in this continent and almost every 
district of Siberia had at one time its Soviet 
organisation. So serious was the situation that 
an allied expedition was sent to Siberia to check 
the i^ogress of Bolshevism, and only after much 
heavy fighting have Bolshevist forces been 
seriously defeated in this region. Equally severe 
has been the struggle in the Southern outlets in 
the OaucasuB-Caspian region where for a time part 
of the Mesopotamian army was engaged. ^ In fact 
Bolshevism has had to be met in Asia as well as 
in Europe by armed force and, although tem- 
porarily defeated, it is not destroyed, and it is 
I imperative that the allies, knowing its scope and 
purpose, should erect, as in the west, barriers 
against its approach.' 

One of the main o bjec tives in the East is 

I India. The proceedings of BciieWist agents 


recently brought to light in Finland makes 
it clear that India falls within the sphere of their 
machinations. There is reason to believe that 
they have already been at work in India, but this 
preliminary and tentative propogandism is not 
the subject of this article. The point for con- 
sideration is the measures which are necessary to 
check the armed approach of Bolshevism, in the 
event of the movement becomiog aggressive again. 
In that case India, like Western Europe, will 
require her barrier — a political system which will 
stand between her and Bolshevism for the 
establishment of a Soviet Government on he)' 
borders would be intolerable. 

0 

The approaches to India lie through Persia and 
Afghanistan and both of these countries are 
areas of political instability, affording by reason 
of their corrupt governments open ground for the 
work of Bolshevist agents. Of these countries 
Persia is the more exposed to Bolshevism. Her 
powers of resistance are weaker and her corrupt 
and chaotic condition has already inclined her to 
coquet with Bolshevism as she did with German 
nism. Situated on the flank of the North West- 
ern passes into India and controlling communica- 
tion with the North-West frontier from 
the Caspian base, it is as important for India 
that Persia should be anti. Bolshevist as that 
Hungary should be closed to Bolshevism in 
Europe. For the same reason Persia, like 
Hungary, will be a primary objective of Bolshe- 
vist intrigue, as it was of French Jacobinism and 
its subsequent Imperialist phase, when Mirabeau 
in 1786 hoped for a timely Russian invasion of 
India through Central Asia ” and Napoleon in 1799 
organised a combined attack with Russian forces 
with Astrabad as his base. Thus the determina- 
tion of the Persian question and the nature of the 
Government to be established is a matter of vital 
importance for India; and British interests in 
Persia are entirely Indian intereets. 
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^ But owing to the weakness of its government 
and its compromising relations with Germany and 
Bolshevik Russia, Persia can no more be relied upon 
than Hungary to be a sure defence against 
Bolshevism. The gateways of Persia require 
guarding as those of Hungary will be guarded by 
the new Polish, Ozech and Jugo Slav states. 
Excluding the waterways which lead from the 
Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, Persia com- 
municates with the outside world through the 
passes of her encircling mountain ranges. On the 
West, mountains cut her off from the basin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, on the North from 
Caucasia and Armenia. To guard the approaches 
through these ranges Indian interests require the 
establishment of stable political conditions in 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, the countries which 
cover the. Persian passes as Poland and Roumania 
cover the Hungarian. There remains the North 
Eistern frontier of Persia which follows the 
River Atrek and near its source crosses the gap 
between the range to the South of the river and 
the mountains of Afghanistan, where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar. On this frontier it would be difhcult 
to construct a barrier state. The break-up of 
the Russian Empire might result in the develop- 
ment in this region of an independent Turkestan, 
but that quarter, remote from the support of the 
anti' Bolshevik governments of the West must 
remain the weak spot in the armour. For its 
protection it is necessary to rely upon what it 
has been British policy to ensure by every means 
available a strong and friendly Afghanistan. 

It seems, then, that the work of the allies in 
the East should be the creation of stable condi- 
tions of government under their guarantee on the 
frontiers of Persia. It is a policy which requires 
the creation of new states— Armenia and 
Mesopotamia and the maintenance of an inde* 
pendent Afghanistan, a oourse paralled to the 
itreD|thening of Roumania and the creation of 


the Polish and Slavonic states in Europe. To make 
Armenia an effective barrier her territory would 
have to be extended to the Caspian and must 
include the important towns of Ears and 
Erivan, through which runs the road from the 
Russian territory to Tabriz in Persia. Without 
this extension of Armenia to include the mountain- 
ous country which extends practically to the (Cas- 
pian, a gap would be left through which Russia 
and Persia would have unimpeded communication. 

The political destiny of the territory on* the 
borders of Russia is then one of the most Im- 
portant questions which the Peace Conference 
has to decide. Of capital interest for Europe 
will be the settlement of the Polish question, Of 
more immediate interest ^to India will be the 
determination of the future of these territories in 
the middle East whose condition vitally concerns 
her own safety. But the whole question is one and 
indivisible, because it is all inextricably bound up 
with the future of Bolshevism. The outburst in 
Hungary is symptomatic of what might happen in 
any country in which inEammable material exists. 
It might occur at any moment in Germany, for 
instance, where the Government has not yet been 
able to put down the revolutionary party. It is 
true that Bolshevism shows signs of collapse and 
has met with serious defeat in Asia, but the evil 
has been scotched, not killed, end is still . to be 
regarded as a universal peril. To quote the 
London ObBtrvtr ** the enemy to European 
stability and to general recovery from the war is 
no longer the Boche, but the Bolshevist.” 

**A11 About , the Wor^Tke Indian Review War 
Book.’* A oompruhensive and authentic account of 
the War with numerous portraits and iUustrationi^ 
Edited by G. A. Natesan with an introduction 
by Lord Pentland and an appreciation by Lord 
Hardioge. Price Rs. A ToBubrnribersof theJJ?. Ba.3 

CftA.Natdeind^ Co., Fubliahm, George Town, Madras 



APPAYA-A KANARESE SAINT 

BY 

MR. G. A. CHANDAVARKAR, B.A. 


K the history of Mediaeval India the chapter 
dealing with the lives and work of the 
saints and the prophets is as remarkable as 
it is edifying. These saints exercised in their 
own time a profound influence on social and poltical 
life in this country. When the lower classes were 
denied certain social privileges and liberties these 
saints stood up as the redoubtable champions of 
the cause of the down-trodden. When the ^ high- 
born ’ classes above had any chance of drinking 
at the folints of classical lore, they composed their 
songs in the language of the people and 
thus enriched the vernacular literature. When 
the sacerdotal class was proclaiming from the 
house-tops that the * twice- horn ’ only can attain 
God, they declared with all the force of convic- 
tion at their command that all can attain Him 
and enjoy the bliss of moolctL They were 
in more senses than one true nationbuilders. 
There have been Saints in Bengal, in the Pan jab, 
in the Maharashtra and also in the Tamil Districts 
of Southern India, every one of whom had a 
distinct cultural mission in life. The Kanarese 
districts too had their own saints and in this 
paper we propose dealing briefly with the life of 
one such Kanarese Saint familiarly known as 
Appai/a, 

Saint Appaya was born in the year 1768 A. D. 
at Bhatkal, in the North Kanara district of the 
Bombay P^esidenc3^ This is an excellent little 
seaport town on the west coast of India. At the 
time of the birth of this Saint it formed a Village 
under the control of the Chief of Nagar in 
^Mygore, which was in those days known as 
Vidya- Nagar, It is highly probable that one 
Bamva-Nripa was then the chief of this state to 
whom there are many references in the poems of 
this poet saint. 'Ramachandra, the father of 
Appaya, was a Saraswat Brahmin and held the 
post of the village headman of Bhatkal, under the 
Chief of Nagar. Early in life this * would-be 
Saint wag known by the name of Lakshuman hut 
was nick- named Appaya, a term which might be a 
corruption of Atma and Arya, The Saint in his 
poems acknowledges Virruilananda as his Guru 
who among other works, is known as the author 
of a Kanarese work by name “ Krishna- Arjuna 
Kalaga^*' which was composed in the year 1684. 
There is of course no direct evidence either inter- 
nal or external to fix the exact da^e of birth 
6f this poet i Appaya Was a haalthfr lad givsti 


up to a sort of retired life and early in boyhood 
developed a keen interest in hearing the stories 
from Pooranas and other religious books. He 
had also shown signs of possessing a taste for 
playing on musical instruments and became a 
musician at the tender age of fifteen. 

Just at this stage his study of religious hooks 
worked out a thorough change in his mental atti- 
tude. He was confronted .with the eternal pro- 
blems of life and death. What is life and death ? 
How has this universe come into existence ? What 
do the idols of Shiva and Ganpsti denote ? Is 
not God one ? What is man and how should his 
relations be adjusted with his fellow creatures? 
Why is there misery in the world ? Such >rere 
the problems at the solution of which this boy of 
fifteen strove He now determined to solve 
them but was fully conscious of the need of a 
worthy Guru, The search after this Guru now 
became the dominant feeling. His fond parents, 
however, began to feel grest anxiety for the fut- 
ure worldly welfare of the boy. Their suspicions 
grew worse day by day and their next thought 
was how to wean the boy away from such wild 
speculations and his insatiable desire to seek after 
a spiritual Guru,, with an utter indiflference to 
afiairs of this world was too strong for the father 
and the mother to sit quiet. Every attempt was 
made to divest the child’s mind of all eccentri- 
cities. When every plan proved futile they 
thought of marrying him. With that mill-stone 
round his neck they thought all angularities 
would be rubbed over. One charming little girl 
Bhagirathi by name accordingly became a 
partner of his life. The boy was, however, not of 
a rebellious disposition and the life’s current ran 
smooth, till the cruel band of death snatched 
away the innocent Bhagirathi. 

But matrimony could not satisfy his hankerings 
after'' truth. Who could quench his spiritual 
thirst ? Without a diligent search after a Guru 
he could never hope to get solace. With this 
end in view he was visiting daily a temple of 
Mcvruti at Bhatkal which was a rendezvous for 
asceties and Saints from diffr^rent parts of India. 
One fine morning Appaya was circumambulating 
in this temple dedicated to Hami/mun, the faith- 
ful ally of Rama and lo, a gigantic figure of an 
ascetic stood before him. The commanding ap- 
pearance, the symmetrica] shape and the glitter- 
ing eyes of that k^amarkable .^S’onpaatn sank deep 
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into his heart artd the diligent truth-seeker stood 
before him in all reverence and humility. It ap- 
peared to him as though oil was poured over the 
troubled waters of his mind. The Sanyann, 
however, first told him that he was being sorely 
distressed by the pangs of hunger and food alone 
at that juncture would save him. No more for- 
malities were gone through and at once both oi 
them returned to the house of Kamarao, to par- 
take of what food was available at his house. As 
fate would have it, that happened to be a day on 
which grand preparations were being made to 
receive the Belly-God, Ganesh. People in the 
house were ton busy to attend to any 
Appava was on the horns of a delemma. No food 
was there to he served to any one unless and until 
it was first offered to God Ganesh. Appaya who 
was now to play the role of a host began to feel 
that, anv further delay on his part would rouse 
the wrath of the Sayammin and that would for 
ever deprive him of the benefits of Guru- Upnihaha. 
Now or never. Forthwith he proceeded to his 
wife and sought her advice. Bhagirathi, the type 
of an Indian ^raAtnse— (house- wife)— in all spirit 
of obedience to her husband agreed to serve the 
honoured guest, come what may. She knew fully 
wall that the wrath of her mother in-law and 
other relatives would descend upon her in all its 
hideousnesa. B it to her it mattered very little 
Hushand’a word was her law. Quietly she went 
and served the SanyoAin, The troubles did not 
' end there The guest proved to be voracious 
beyond her expectations. Anything that she 
served disappeared speedily. Tt was doubtful 
whether he oould be satisfied u-t all and jnore 
frightful still it was to empty the contents of the 
kitchen. The story g^es that the vessels that 
wero emptied to feed him were once again filled 
* as before. Whatever that might be the 

wonderstnick disciple just then came out to see 

the honoured guest. But to his utter disappoint- 
ment and dismay l.e found he had gone .-.way. 
Though ho was out of sight he was not out of his 
mind He was determined to search for him 
with all the diligence he could possibly command. 
Forthwith Appaya set out on the search. Ho 

passed through dense forests and marshv places 

Zt nowhere couM he trace him In these fruit- 
lesa endeavours one full day and one tedious night 
named Without food or water he continued 
his journey. Next morning, however, a sonorous 
voim not quite unfamiliar was hmrd and he was 
right glad to note that it was the voice of the 
aeU-Bame ascetic. Became nearw and nearer 
end aecepting him ee his disciple delivered unto 


him the message of messages. He was asked to 
go over to a village, not far away from Bhatkal, 
Bailoor by name and meet him at his Aahrcma — 
place of residence. — Here it was that he sat at the 
feet of this Vimalananda and studied Vedania 
and in fact seemed to have been initiated into the 
mysteries of occult sciences. In every poem of 
his the grateful disciple honours the name of this 
Vimedananda^ 

The details of the incidents in the life of Appa- 
ya are not forth coming. His poems, folklore 
and tradition testify to distant travels underjbaken 
by him. He seems to have gone as far as Tanjore 
in the South. Wherever he went he used to 
compose songs in Kanarese and sing them to 
people. When he went to the chief of Nagar he 
composed several songs dealing with the plot of 
Ramayana and the chief being pleased with them 
conferred on him the title of “ Vnra-Kavi ” — a 
great poet.— He knew Sanskrit, Marathi and 
Hindustanee and hesides was well-versed in Kana- 
rese. Only 48 poems of his have been published 
til] now by Mr. A. S. Mudbhatkal of Kanara. 
These 48 poems are priceless g^s. In them the 
philosophy of Vedanta and DKarmn is beautifully 
delineated. His similies are uniformly sublime 
and the themes are always inspiring. These 
songs even to this day are sung with devotion by 
many people in Kanarese di.stricts and mothers 
while rocking the cradles too sing them and 
honour the memory of Appaya. There can be no 
denying the f.act that they are highly popular 
wherever the Kanarese language is spoken. One 
or two songs have been composed in Hindustanee 
and Marathi. There is also a halo of sanctity 
round the life of a Saint. Appaya too is reported 
to have worked out several miracles. He is said 
to have restored eyesight to the blind, crossed' the 
rivers without boats or any external aid or per- 
haps saved many from the jaws of death. In a 
highly rationalistic age like the present people 
may not be prepared to accept them but in any 
case the mind of the simple peasant or an inno- 
cent devotee is always captivated by some such 
miracles and saints have found a place in the 
galaxy of Avataras or divine inciunutions. Their 
real work as we have stated above is of a more 
permanent character. Appaya-Kavi must have 
become a Sanyaain in the evening of his life 
and spent his whole life in preaching and enligh- 
tening puMic conscience. The exact date of his 
death also cannot be ascertained with precision. 
There is his grave at Bbatkal to this day and in 
the temple erected over it many a devotee of his 
come and revere his memory. 



OUR ANGLO-INDIAN CRITICS* 

BY 

THE HON. MR. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 



. Y principal object to day, ia to deal with 
I certain critics of ours. 1 have in mind 
chiefly the Anglo-Indian critics. It is 
the fashion atnongst a certain school of 
Indian politicians to treat Anglo-Indian critics us 
Sf they do not matter much in current politics. 
SoriFetimes no doubt one is driven to that state 
of feeling, one is free to confess, Imt as things 
are at jjpesent ordered they do count for a very 
great deal indeed. Twice during the l ist few 
months I have felt called upon in the discharge of 
public duties to refer to the cnortnons influence 
that these critics of ours wield in regul itiiig the 
afifairs of Endian administration. They are an ele- 
ment which it is not wise to ignore. To hitve them 
on your side if you can, would be a great strength. 
To have them ag-iinst 3011 is to fight against 
great odds. It is our duty, if we cm manage it, 
to divide this solid wall of opposition, to draw 
soTno of it if not entirely, to our side, at any rate, 
way in that direction. Attempts in that be- 
\ half should be made provided they are done with 
self-respect on our siileand without loss of any of 
5 our moat essential points in the controversy. I 
venture to think this task is not an impossibility, 
f and there are amongst us — and I speak for the 
j moment for all schools of Indian politicians — there 
^ are amongst us persons possessed of the quilities 
necessiry to draw to our side a great deal of what 
otherwise under neglect might prove a daily in- 
creasing opposition. Now, our critics, the Anglo- 
Indians are, first of all, safely entrenched. Their 
position is particularly strong as I shall presently 
relate. It may seem to some of 3 mu that in deal- 
ing with these people, if i am at all going to be 
frank and candid, I shall run very close to the 
border of section 153 A. of the Penal Co.le 
which is one of the sections that they have in- 
cluded in the Rowlatt law, recently enacted. I am 
afraid of incurring some risk of this, but it is 
necessary and I do not mind it. Then . let me 
bremise that in my conception of the India of the 
future, as I believe in the future India of most 
people, the European is not eliminated. He is 
^here, as much as the Indian. Certainly you all 
realise that the European wishes to be there. To 
fchat extent we are agreed ; but there are some 
ponditions which for our part we should lay down 
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as essential if his continuance in the political 
sphere of India were to be perfectly agreeable to 
us, if the patriotism of the future India, enlarged 
and ennobled as it will be, should be altogether 
reconciled to the presence of the European. 
Some of these conditions are obvious. We would 
say the European ought to occupy no position of 
power or privilege in this country denied to other 
sections of the population. We would demand 
that his continuance here was peifectly compati- 
ble with the equality with him of all other peo- 
ples in India, that it was compatible with the 
maintenance on the highest level of the national 
self-respect of the Indian people, that we got rid 
of all the humiliations which during every hour 
of the present day existence we feel owing to the 
domination of the British race. These conditions 
being satisfied, we shall be reconciled to his con- 
tinuance in Indian politics. It is in order to 
bring about the existence of these conditions that 
part of our energies are now directed. 1 lay 
some emphasis on this obvious feature of the 
situation b'^cause I realise that while no body in 
an enunciation of the situation is likely to admit 
it, there are moments in our lives when we sit 
all by ourselves and mix up wish with reality and 
indulge in day-dreams from which perhaps the 
European may be absent. To such I would re- 
commend a careful perusal of the article recently 
written by a remarkable person — Hardayal — I 
was much interested in the article part of 
which has been reproduced in -A ew India It 
is a very instructive document. Obviously it is 
written from the heart. Hardayal has dipped his 
pen in the fieshest experience of a well-travelled 
person — a person who has seen not only the 
strength and the weakness of India but the 
strength and the weakness of the enemies of the 
Biitish Empire — a man who has been in league 
with Germany, who has been actuated by 
ideals somewhat akin to the Germans.’ We read 
of a man whose experience has been under the 
operation of those ideals, no doubt sought by him- 
self, who has had experience of Germany and of 
certain other persons with whom he has lived. In 
a passage glowing with pathetic eloquence, Hard- 
ayal writes — I make no apology for reading it, as 
some of you I am sure have not read it. These 
long things we some times reserve for leisure and 
the leisure seldom comes. 

He was a very distinguished student, a man 
who carried away the brightest honours of the 
Punjab University. He is described by all as a gen- 
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iuB of ^bo very first order and amongst his Profes- 
sors were Europeans of distinction. This is wfaalf 
he sajB : — 

Impet'alism is always an evil, but British and 
French Imperialism in its worst forms is a thousand 
times preferable to German or Japanese Imperialism. 
The English and the French are at least gentlemen 
in personal intercourse, and they have free institutioas 
at home, which exercise a liberalising influence on 
their colonial policy in spite of themselves. The 
meanest English or French Jingo cannot abolish the 
liagna Charta or blot out the words, “ Liberte, Equa- , 
lite, Fraternite,** but the Germans, have no tradition 
of freedom. The Prussian rules over all the Germans, 
and the Prussian is perhaps the most detestable biped 
on earth. He is selfish, avaricious, heartless, arro- 
gant, unscrupulous and servile. A slave and a bully, 
he is cruel to the weak and obsequious to the strong. 
He understands only the law of Force, and worsliips 
Power and Rank. He is an upstart, and has all the 
vices of the parvenu. He suffers from incurable 
megalomania, to which political kleptomania and 
other serious disorders have been added during the 
last thirty years. He may be a patriot, a poet or a 
pedant, but he is never a gentleman. He wishes to 
exploit every one he moots, and his word cannot be 
trusted. All who know him despise and hate him. 
There is a good reason for this universal verdict 
against .him. We should rejoice with exceeding joy 
that he has been humbled and thrown down from his 
high pedestal. I have lived in Prussia for two years 
during the war, and know what I am talking about. 

And as the world is infested with imperialists of 
every nationality, it is the part of wisdom for us not 
to tempt Fate, but to stay under the protection of 
the British fleet and army in our quiet, sunny home of 
Hindustan, and to make the best of our position in the 
Empire. We are not equipped for the deadly rivalries 
and fierce struggles of this age of iron Imperialism. 
Others will not leave us alone, if we once lose the 
shelter of the name and mgis of Great Britain. Ex- 
posed to the bufifetings of chance and force, we shall 
have to suffer worse evils than those that now afflict 
us. Partition, forced conversion to other creeds, 
and similar calamities have befallen weak peoples in 
Asia and Europe even in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Let us not jump out of the frying- 
pan of British Imperialism into the fire of who 
knows what? 

Now we all know that every nation that esta- 
blishes itself over another speaks |^enerally of its 
civilisingmissioDjOf the high aims and obji^cTs wh»ch 
alone it seeks to achieve in its conquest of brother 
man. Really, however, this claim is not always 
well-founded. We know that it marches side by 
side with self-aggrandisement, with the subjec- 
tion, I think, at every turn of the other party, 
with exploitation of every kind — and in the case 
of the Power with whom Hardyal bad dealings, 
misdeeds of a far worse type. They say that it 
is unwise to inquire into the origin of rivers and 
Kishis. We are likely to come upon some ugly 
and ignoble things. We have to confine oursel- 
ves to the grand things that the^ do without 


making any attempts at knowing the source from 
which they arise. It is so with Empires. The 
man who seeks for righteousness in the origin bf 
Empires seeks for things which do not 'exist. 
This is not, however, let me confess to you, an 
evil pertaining to Western Empires alone. We 
had an Empire of ours in the Past. We conquer- 
ed Java, Borneo and other countries round about 
and history says that we came in also by con- 
quest from the north, sometimes by peacefpj ex- 
clusion of other people, but 1 dare say also very of- 
ten by stern measui es. Our books also speak of 
the wa)S in which the Empire must havff extend- 
ed itself. Let us nut be oblivious to the spot in 
our eye.s while we accuse others of infamy.' We 
also gave very good names in our books to some 
things that those who lived tbeie w’ould not have 
called by those sweet names. Wo know how in 
modern times, when our Empire w’as extended it 
was usually through the missionary or the trader. 
The misssionary coriips and by his aggressive 
preachings of religion, by insults heaped upon the 
religions of the heathens, gets beaten, sometimes 
killed and the Empire at his back steps forward 
and demands reparation, possibly a ce.SMon of 
territory. J do not think thisS would be a bad 
way of describing some of the wa}& in which our 
own Empire seems to h ive been extended in the 
remote past. V\ e have read of the piimary 
duties of a king being often d*"8cribed as the pio- 
tection that be is bound to offer to the Ki.shis 
and the Munis, who i-eek to perform i ipna in the 
confines of his territorits. In contact with other 
civilisations, probably of tho IJravidian tribes, 
when they would come and disturb them, and 
then these people go and tell the king, ** We are 
your men, and yet we aro disturbed by these ene- 
mies of ours ; come and afl’oid us protect and 
the king would go forth and do battle ; and wllle 
the Stints and Munis were protected, the King^e 
Empire had also been added to. The thing not 
altogether unknown to us and L mention this only 
to show that it is the same with all humankind. 
There is no use judging other people by standards 
above which wo have not ourselves lisen. The 
test by which we judge an Enipire is “ Is it on 
the whole beneficial; is the overlordship of the in- 
habitants, taking good and evil together, on the 
whole, for the benefit and improvement of the 
subject people?’’ If your answer taking the 
rough and the smooth together, for there is 
plenty of rough and smooth in all human tran- 
sactions, if your answer on the whole is * yes’ we 
have to be content with the statement that the 
Empire is a civiHsing agency. ^ There is m other 
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sense in which historically we can justify these 
things. « ^ow 1 think if wo apply this compara- 
tive test, this very human tesr., we should sny 
upon the whole that the Efiglish have done well 
in India. 1 know you will urge against this 
several disabilities under which we still labour. 
1 know them, I will enumerate them by and 
by. 

Take the domain of law which above all is no 
rejector of prestige of persons or of the race to 
which they belong. Now, in this very domain of 
law tihere is a special immunity adorded to the 
European which is denied to the Indian. He 
haSttUe right to claim that he shall be tried by a 
European J udge or if not by a European 
Magistrate by a Jury of his countrymen. We 
have no such right. On the contrary, in our big 
trials, for sedition for example, we have known 
our people being tried by juries on which the 
ma Jonty were Europeans. Now 1 mention this 
to show how in this very mfitter of Jaw theio is a 
glaring disability still maintained in this country, 
ifut, apait from that, 1 am constrained to remark 
on what every lawyer who practises in the High 
Court knows — i am taking the High Court and 
not the Lower Courts because that is supposed to 
be a place whore the even-handed chaiacter of 
justice may be perceived. Now here it is more 
apparent than in the disposal of patronage by the 
Government. 1 am informed a good many of the 
legal appointments go to interior Euiopeans, 
while the Indians with far superior qualifications 
and in the enjoyment of much better piactice are 
denied piefeience. 1 am not aware that there is 
a statutory rule in this exercise of patronage. 
Hut i suppose It is necessary t\* keep the huiigry 
Luropeau Bairisler somehow or other alive. 
Unt can see this sort of thing in other sphe- 
res as well. 

1 take next the sphere of religion whoio again 
we ought not prtma /acie to be face to taco 
witn any disability; even theie however, we liiid 
that missioiiuiies, in vaiious walks ot life, enjoy 
ceitain facilities not open to us. Wh^ii they 
Open schools and are in iivaJiy with schools 
mainiged by indigenous ugencics, the latter go 
to the wall. But above all that, there is at the 
present moment a serious privilege which they 
®^juy, to which 1 have for some years been draw- 
ing attention and which 1 consider to be iJJegiti- 
Jiiate. Ihe Protestant Christian Mission have in 
their schools enforced the teachings of their 
religion on childitn who seek secular instruction, 

1 do not dwell upon it luriher, except to show 
hat eVbn in this case when we want a conscience 


clause it is upon the footing that that is the only 
condition on which we can reconcile thb existence 
of these missionary institutions in the future 
system of education, it is for the purpose of 
giving them a stable and welcome permanence 
that we desire this measure. 

I take next the Press. The European editors 
transcend the ordinary laws. It is, I think, 
axiomatic that they are not dealt with in the 
Siine way in which Indian editors are. I men- 
tion the fact in no spirit of cavil. 1 know Mrs. 
Besant fiequontly saying and writing; “ I write in 
this fashion, and I know I am not touched le- 
cause I have a white skin.” That however 
represents a fact which is borne in on the experi- 
ence of all who take part in any way in journa- 
lism in this country. They get above all a cer- 
tain advantage iii the matter of news, they enjoy 
precedence ill this respect over others, and* the 
fact that you cannot say that this proceeds from 
this particular rule oi that particular rule makes 
the evil of this pieference all the greater and the 
more subtle because you cannot attack it. Some- 
times these advantages come to them by the mere 
fact that they are Europeans, not because any 
special rules are made on their behalf. Rules are 
made for big things — and certain small things 
happen without the operation of any special 
rule. 

In the economic sphere our disadvantages are 
varied and those who have had any experience of 
commercial transactions, those who have had any 
experience of banking, will need no facts to 
justify the broad proposition that in the sphere 
of economic inteiests the European by virtue of 
liib iHce and political supremacy enjoys a very, 
very great advantage over the Indian competi- 
tor. 

J need not expatiate on the services with re- 
gard to whiob it is an open sore that we have 
had dufing the last 85 or 100 years. Big com- 
missioiib that stir up political and racial feelings 
come and go and very little has been done to 
ameliorate tite situation. Now, above all there is 
another matter to which although it is a little 
more recondite, attention must be drawn. There 
is the question of the personal * prestige’ which it 
is required should be maintained in the case of 
the European. John Stuart Mill called 
attention, from bis expeiience of the way 
in which /Iidian officers are adn inister- 
ing the country, to this very great evil in 
India — adventurers and two or three classes 
of men, generally of no great repute, coming from 
the west and surrounded naturally with certain 
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facilities attaching to the European dominant 
race and by reason of those facilities conducting 
themselves in a very objectionable manner, be- 
baviag insultingly and aggressively to the great , 
material prejudice of Indians and often admonish- , 
ing their own master. He sud that their duty , 
must be to put down this sort of European ad- f 
venturer. Another great writer, Sir James 
Bryce (now Viscount Bryce) in one of his earlier 
essays mentions a curious experience of his. He 
went from one of the capitals of this country on 
a long expedition into the remote country partly, • 
I suppose, drawn from love of sport but partly 
also because of his desire to see the races in h i bit- , 
ing the country. It was a wonder to him how he 
was treated wherever he went and he regarded 
it as proceeding from a certain knowledge that 
European authorities had taught frequently 
these half civilised races that if one of them 
molested a European the punishment will be 
prompt and condign. An ordinary Indian who 
travelled in that way would have been exposed to 
grave risks. The European was a charmed per- 
son. Let him come and go but no one would 
molest him or deal with him ns they would have 
dealt with a man belonging to the brother races 
of India. He mentions this as one of the wavs 
in which the Britisher always maintains his 
supremacy stopping short a very little indeed 
from the unconscious delusion of person il pre- 
stige and strength of his race and visiting any 
one daring to question this with all the punish- 
ment that his great power can bring to bear. 
Now we know how in daily life this 
thing has happened. Outrages by Europeins 
used, some years ago bef<»re the enactment of Sec. 
153 A, to be the pabulum of our newspappis. 
Now after the enactment of this section we only 
mention this and pass on Jeiving every body to 
make his own comments. Whoever heard of a 
European who committed an outrage oF that kind 
receiving his due from the process of law ? 

But there are two or three things which in 
ways somewhat more obscure have come to my 
knowledge, in which with a little effort you will 
discover this same preternatural anxiety to main- 
tain racial prestige, and as it is not always coming 
out you will see the greater force of it. It carne 
out in a recent discussion in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Oouocil when 1 attacked the predotninance of 
the European in the Indian Medical Service. 
Amongst other objections that they raised to the 
introduction of perfect equality they mentioned 
this thing, and they mentioned it without tne 
slightest blush on their cheek although they knew 


it wis not always as they put it. They said 
European ladies would object to be treated by 
Indian doctors as if every European lady in 
India has this racial consideration They further 
said that European gentlemen also feel some such 
repugnance to Indian Doctors. That was 
by no means always the case. They went 
further even and said, the recruitment, for the 
other services, Civil, Educational and Police, will 
also become difficult if the members of th3se 
services were not assured that the services of a 
European Doctor would be at tbeir disposal. Well, 
the thing has only to be mentioned for you to 
realise the extent to which racial prestige is 
likely to be carried when Indian opinion is still 
weak in the affairs of the nation. 

Then the members of the Indian Civil Service 
who recently raised such a cloud over the Re- 
form Scheme said in their Memorandum various 
things to which you would object. One of the 
things was that it would be derogatory to the 
members of the European race to serve under 
Indian Ministers. They themselves are never 
tired of saying that a third of the area of this 
Eaipire is under the rule of Indian Rajahs and a 
fourth of the population lives under such rule ; 
and a great many Euiopeans are in the service of 
these Indian Rajahs and not only are there but 
seek such service. Now it is most ex- 
traordinary that when they wish to oppose reforms 
the Europeans say : ** We are dead opposed to 
these reforms becau.se we know that when India 
is administered purely according to Indian ideas 
the old world notions will come to prevail once 
more. We are opposed to ‘ caste’ and to all 
‘privilege’.” At the same tim<*, however, they 
ask that their own special community, the ‘ white 
caste’ of the European, should be maintained at 
an unapproachable level far above the rest of the 
community, should be preserved by guarantee of 
law and administration in the enjoyment of these 
privileges. Then they say, “you are a community 
torn and rent into divisions” and yet they are 
the most enthusiastic advocates of communal 
representation in the Legislative Councils. It 
is they that stir up the other communities : “ You 
go and ask for Communal representation and 
we will back > ou up.” 

Then they have developed a most extraordinary 
attachment to the ‘voiceless masses of India’ : and 
yet when we speak of free and compulsory ele- 
mentary education as a thing which above all 
else is necessary, they raise a hundred objections. 
They object also to allowing the labouring classes 
to associate themselves into unions for the asser- 
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tion an<l mainfienance of their right.^. There is 
alv«rayB fresh recruiting of labourers aiid labour is 
recruited with the object described by impnrtial 
people as service occupying a position little re- 
moved from slavery. I well remember how in 
the time when Lord Morley was Secretary of State 
for India the m'^rchants of Lancashire came up 
with a proposal to diminish the competition of the 
Indian textile trade, upon the ground amongst 
others that the Indian textile industry was built 
up on undue restrictions of labour and that 
labour was unduly sweated in Bombay and they 
wanted the Indian labour conditions to be made 
stringent. Lord Morley administered a 
severe rdbnke by telling them not to add hypo- 
cracy to seldshness but to admit frankly that they 
shrank from the competition of the Indian 
manufacturer. He told them that they were 
moved in this matter not by the humane consi- 
deration of protecting the Indian labourer in the 
Indian Mills. One is tempted to repeat to them 
this rebuke when they speak of their ovor- 
•powering love for the Indian masses and concern 
for their intere.<ts. I would ask those amongst 
them who have not done so to re^id with csre the 
report of the proceedings at the Savoy Hotel cn- 
t^^rtainment to Lord Siuha and especially the 
speech of the Maharajah of Bikanir. No more 
patriotic, nor more powerful utterance was ever 
made within the hearing of Englishmen. 
Every passage in it is replete with sound com- 
mon ^ense. He rebuked the Indo- British Associa- 
tion started under the auspices of Lord S}der)ham 
pursuing their nefar’oos t;ietics in every possible 
way, either fair or foul. He called their prorerd- 
ings mendacious and unscrupulous — stfoug wor<l.s 
to come from *he lips of such a man, but they are 
^ stain ped with the balJmark of truth. 

The mendacity and unfairness of such u compaigu 
is nowhere more conspicuous — and that is saying a 
great deal — than in a pamphlet of the Association, 
under tbe title of 'Danger in India: Sedition and 
Murder/ an annotated epitome of the findings of tbe 
Rowlatt Committee. You can imagine how eagerly 
anti-reform capital is made therein ol those findings. 
Lamentable and serious as are the outrage’s dealt with 
in the Report, they relate to nefarious activities of an 
infinitely small number out of a loyal Indian popula- 
tion of 315 millions, constituting ono-fifth of the in- 
habitants of tbe globe. * ^ ^ ^ 

And let me say frankly that Indians, Prince.s and 
^ople, indignantly resent the abuse to which Lord 
Hardinge, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
been subjected. 

Now there are two allies with whom the Indo- 
British association are working band in band. 
One of them is the party represented by that or- 


gan of public opiirion called ‘ Justice* in this city. 
They are powerful allies in conducting this cam- * 
paign. I do not know what to say of penple who 
think nothing of ranging themsetves under 
Lord S>denham whom the Maharajah haa thought 
fit to denounce in these indignant words. 
Then ^ ou have got a very poweiful body, the 
European Association in India, which has been 
recently formed and placed on a basis of greately 
increased strength and financial position. Their 
opposition to the Reforms is rooted and exceed- 
ingly bitter. Their campaign is persistent and 
their antipathy to the educated classes of India is 
something which may only be described as a 
menace to the peaceful progiess of this country. 
And* you will find among other things that 
Madras has an unenviable prominence in this 
matter. The European Association is for all India. 
It ought therefore to deal, with all matters of 
general interest to the European Commtinity. 
And yet if \ou read what their recommendations 
are you will find it strongly charged with the 
prejudices of a p^TSon whose expeiiences proceed 
almost entirely from Madras. He niis widely 
his Madras experiences and the antipathy to the 
Brahman which is a feature of Madras public 
life, and through the agency of the European 
Association is spreading it throughout that 
community in India. Now I have frequently 
asked my European fiieiid.s, “ What is the 
strength of this Association ; some of your people 
seem to be so very reasonable and gentle and }et. 
you allow the European Association to speak, 
write and agitate in your name in this way.” Of 
course, 1 whs then remembering nnself bow often 
the‘-e EurnppMn monitors of ours counsel us to re- 
pudiate the Extrfmii.st tfnchingsof our o^n peo- 
ple. They say “Why do 3011 not disown Mrs. 
Besnnt and the people with her ?” Tlien I say 
“ Why do you not disown the Eurfipenn Associa- 
tion. It is certain ^ou do not agree with its 
ideas.” They say “ We do not sympathise W'iib its 
doir gs ** 

This tender' cy to allow a person who over- 
states 3 our case, who colours and exaggerates 
and makes it a point to accentuate racial feelings 
— this tendency to be represented by such a per- 
son is not altogether confined to Indians It is 
equally to be observed among the Europeans. I 
suppose they feel that they should be abused by 
their communUy as doubtless some of us would 
be if we repudiate or disapprove of some of our 
own people’s opinions. 

Now there is, how ever, one redeeming feature, 
and I must lay emphasis on this aspect because 
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it is pirb of to day’s talk which I have mostly de* 
' voted to the darker side. While 1 realise as fully 
as any of you this side of it and in some cases 
have also seen the worst form of this European 
domination, I must at the same time recognise, 
what perhaps some of you do not to the same 
extent — I must recognise the existence along side 
of this tendency to self-aggrandisement a ten- 
dency also to elevate the class over whom they 
are placed and by whom they are supposed 
to be doing their duty, in the first place, 
I will only draw }our attention to three 
important matters in which Indian opinion 
has within recent times prevailed agaiust the 
opposition of European opinion. These 1 men- 
tion as exceptions to the general rule ol sdbuer- 
vience and neglect of Indian opinion. But the 
exception ought to open our eyes to the exist- 
ence of the principle of progress somehow or 
other- embedded in Western Civilisation, in this 
genius of the British people for governing other 
races. Theie is for instance, this great ques- 
tion of the Reforms which you know under every 
shade and variety of European opposition has 
taken shape so far and may actually fructify un- 
less something untoward repeating in Indian 
history happen to baulk them. 

There is then the question of the abolition of 
Indian indenture agauist which the colonials 
fought all they could. Then there is the very 
recent instance of the Viceroy of India rebuking 
^ Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, the “ strong” ruler of the 
Punjab for ofiering an open affront to the Indian 
politicians in the Legislative Council. Now, re- 
member, in every one of these three cases — and I 
mention only these — in every one of these three 
cases European opinion was adverse to the step 
taken. The men that weie responsible had to 
face much unpopularity and odium. And al- 
though along with a genuine desire for progress 
and justice, motives not so clear, not so moial, 
might also have been mixed up, none of you will 
I think "have the un charity to deny t-hat a 
genuine desire for the betterment of our people 
is present in this mixtute of motives in the inter- 
relation of races. The principle of pi ogress al- 
ways subsisting is not always, however, openly 
seen. It has occasions of strength and intensity 
during which its operation is visible^ above the 
Burfnce. But every time such a thing happens it 
is aiwa)8 opposed most violently. You may re- 
member how when the Bishop of Lahore (subse- 
quently Metropolitan) spoke of the desirability of 
showing charitableuesH in times of trouide he was 
severely rebuked as a person who had no place in 


politics and should not have intruded into that 
spheie. lie must preach and do no moie — as if 
politics must be kept rigidly aloof from religion, 
from the sway of the spirit of religion. Doctor 
Whitehead, the Madias Bishop — with whom we 
are all well acquainted, some ot us at least — had a 
similar treatment. He was also spoken of as a 
person who intruded into the domain of 
politics and brought Christian charity, Christian 
love, Christian equality into the treatment ¥>f 
quesiions which in these things ought to have 
been kept out. Now, when Mr. Montagu is 
devising a great scheme of reform, he finds the 
greatest opposition coming from the trained 
Indian Civil Service. But like an astute’ Parlia- 
mentarian he does not — as you and 1 in some- 
what freer positions may do — he do^s not turn 
round and denounce them. He 'cajoles them, 
occasionally also he bribes them and the sister* 
services. But he always tells them the cardinal 
truth of the new situation. He says to them 
in words as plain as possible: “ Your position in 
the future of India cannot be the same as it has' 
been in the past You must reconcile yourself 
to the change in the situation.” A warning ol that 
kind uttered by the Secretary of State and not 
altogether for the fiist time is however lesented 
by these people. 

The announcement of the 20th August 1917, pro- 
mised the transfer of responsibility. From whom to 
whom V To the people ol India from the Civil bervice 
ot India. (Cheers). If we said to the Civil Service 
to-day that their political position will be the same 
in the future as it has been in the west, the announce- 
ment of H. Government becomes meaningless. 
(Hear, hear.) For the past ten years 1 have teen in 
close association with the Home Civil service. Is 
their position un endurable ? Is there any doubt about 
the great Imperial services they render because tliey 
are subordinate to the policy laid down by Far/ia- 
ment ? There is, believe me, for the Indian Civil 
Service an indispensable and honourable part in the 
future of India. The pronouncement of eighteen 
months ago meant nothing unless it meant that the 
political destinies of India aie to be gradually reposed 
in the people of India, and gradually taken from those 
who have gloriousjy built up India as we know it 
to-day. (Loud cheers ) Although any talk of reform 
in any country brings out of retirement those who 
walk, dangerously as it seems to me, with their heads 
over their shoulders, gazing sdmirihgly, 

I do not know that there is any Civil Servant in 
India who thinks (though it is sometimes claimed on 
fheir behalt) that the appointed destiny of the 
country can be delayed or altered in the interests of 
the service. (Loud cneers.) 

Now that is as clear a statement as we could 
desire with regard to the character of the 
coming Reforms. But even be has been obliged, 
as 1 told you, to conciliate ^be opposition of the 
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the organised Civil Service by every possible 
means. You may remember how Lord Morley 
had to play the same part. The Viceroy has 
given them guarantees foreshadowed in his 
speech in the opening session of our Council, and 
the Viceroy has granted to them increased sala- 
ries and is contemplating, I understand, a scheme 
of increased penhions as well. Nevertlielesn, he 
recognised that the future Government of India 
i»a Government by ‘vote' — no longer by dea- 
patch — and that is the gre-it point that we have 
got to remember in shaping our course to-day. 
We lave got to realise that the Government 
here is to be a Government by ‘ vote,' that is to 
gay by people whom you place in power as a ro- 
sult of contested elections during which opinion 
clashes with opinion and progiammes of reform 
compete with programmes of reform and men with 
one set of political opinions coritend for the suf- 
frages of their constituofits with men holding a 
rival set of opinions. Tliis we have got to rcdise 
even before it comes. The situation is this. 
Before, in India, Government by ‘vote' comes 
in we hav^o to realise that that great change can 
only come in by manipulation of opinions and 
vote in the English Pailiament Their Parties 
are divide! ; we have fiiondh of reform, men in 
whom this principle ul progre'-s that I have ju^t 
now mentioned finds illustrious embodiment, 
people who may be represented as the vehicle of 
the better mind of the English generally. There 
is the other Party represented by Lord S)donh!irn 
seconded by the ‘ Justice * Party in India and by 
the Anglo Indian Press in this country. Between 
two sets of people we have to win what we desire. 
Ougbt we not, I ask, by every means open to us, 
strengthen the hands of the ‘ friends' of refurui, 
menjike Mr. Montagu, who have determined that* 
iT they can help it, India .shall take one long and 
big stride in constitution'll progress. Let u.s then 
do nothing in India, which may weaken their 
hands, which it will be difficult for them to defend, 
which our opponents may be able to put forward 
as proving the proposition that India is either 
unfit by nature or distein pored for the trtne being 
for the receipt of any large measure of political 
power. This is a great lesson that we must never 
let go out of our minds. 

I have during the last few months come in con- 
tact with some Europeans who seemed to me to 
be genuine representatives of this principle of 
progress. They have told me, ‘we are not many in 
England, it takes a good deal of knowledge for us 
to translate our theoretical sympathy into practi- 
cal benefit for your cause. Help us therefore by 


enabling us to un^derstand vou Lots of good, * 
well-meaning people enthn^-iastic for the hberation 
of humanity there are in England, but the\ hnve 
been continually mistnnght and misguided. A 
good many of them brlieve that Jndii will pass, 
when the hand of Great Biitain relaxes — that 
India will pissinto the hands of people who are 
social and religious reactionaries, that the power 
will then be wieMed to turn the face of India 
backward, that attempts will be made in a Chau- 
vinistic direction to replace .ancient in'-tftntions 
that have censed to serve and violate the con- 
science of Western Civilisation, tliat 3011 will 
attempt once more to enthrone ca-te pri\ ilcge 
and biing in the numberle.'aa divisions that unhap- 
pily divide you, that }oii will in every wha undo 
the great things that — uncori'-ciously it m.iy be, 
Great Biitain in hoi* civilising mission — limit it 
as you may in your comprehension — accomplished 
in India. Come then, some of you and teach us 
to believe, as we heartily desiie believe, 
that you will carry on, when seated in the 
place of power, the traditions that we have 
built up in Indi^, that }ou will stand for intellec- 
tual and social pi ogress, that 3’ou will stand for 
perfect toleration, perfect equality of religions, 
that you will do nothing in iaefc to hinder India 
from taking her place amongst the gieat Nations 
of the world, Y >u will have to give us that as- 
surance ” And if we are to do that mo^t inqiort- 
ant busine.ss 1 think the direction in which 
we must spend our energie.«, the shape that 
w'e must give to all our thoughts and actions, 
is pretty clear. Now, only one idea I have got to 
state and with it 1 will finish. There aie some 
amongst us who do not wish that any Indian of 
prominence should be associated even in social 
matters with Europeans. 1 h«ve myself been 
often criticised and sometimes violently ridiculed 
for my attempts to understand the Eiiro|»ean and 
to be understood by him I do not in the least 
feel Ginbariassed by ^uch criticism, i know it 
proceeds from ignor.ince. I know it procee»ls from 
complete failure to understand the nece^sitie8 of 
Jii'lian conditions. Gentlemen, I have just now 
.said that it is one of our primary duties to in- 
crease the volume of sympathetic opinion in 
England, that you have to mollify and to sub- 
due to sympathize with it tho ospeiities of 
Euiopean opinion here. Now ever} one knows 
that sympathy ii^ born of true knowledge 
and intercourse. Do not turn round upon 
me and any ** Do not the Germans and the 
English understand each other?' Now I do not 
say that sympathy and knowledge alone will 
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ransveer. Thera is such a wall of reserve erected 
between the E iropean and Indian, generally that 
justice is not done to Indian charHCter, Indian 
aspirations and to Indian capudty, sometimes, 
no doubt, as you will see, through perversity and 
a desire not to see the facts of the case, but also 
from ignorance, from some amount of failure on 
our own part to make ourselves understood by 
those with whose fortunes our fortunes 
have somehow or other been entwined. 
It is necessary so to cultivate relations with 
them that however much we may differ in 
the poHtiiCil field we still may learn to 

understand and respect one another in the sor*ial 
and intellectual spheres so that political contro- 
versies may be conducted without any bitterness, 


so that political rivalries may be pursued without 
entire disadvantage to the weaker party and the 
whole of our political campaign may reach that 
stage, the fruit of emancipition, which we so much 
desire. Europeans do wish to understand us. 
Remember that vou must do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you. Just 
as you take the Europeans to task when they 
persecute Mr. Norton and Mr. Adam, just as you 
blame them for thinking ill of any individuals 
amongst them who are friendly to you, so 
remember in jmur turn that you must i\pt be 
uncharitable and harsh to those who feel that 
part ot their dutv to India lies in understanding 
and being understood. 
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Two mighty, rival princes claimed her hand, 

Threatening her father with the scourge of war ; 
Their martial hordes were pressing on the land, 

Each warrior backed by allies near and far ; 

Old Bheem Singh lay in anguish and despair 

And sought in vain to stem .the coming tide : 

And thus it was a bane that she was fair, 

When kingdoms fought to win her as a bride. 

The weary, groaning people longed for rest 

And peace and scowl’d upon her in their ire 
As cause of all the pain and strife. And lest 

The land she loved be vexed with sword and fire 
She quaff’d a poisoned bowl which stopp’d her breath, 
And chose the marriage-bed of kindly Death. 









THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 

BY 

MR. SAINT NIHAL SINGH 


J NDIANS have a direct interest in the settle- 
ment of the Palestine question. To begin 
with, that country divides with Egypt the 
honour of guarding the bridgehead between Europe 
and* Asia, and so long as war is not banished from 
the world and that prospect daily becomes dimmer 
and diitfmer, whatever happens to Palestine vitally 
concpns us. Muslim shrines are, moreover, strewn 
about Palestine in great profusion, and while India 
has 70,000,000 Muslims, any resettlement of any 
part of the Muslim world touches Hindus and 
Muslims alike. 

With these ideas simmering in my mind, I 
called upon Mr. Israel Zangwill, the Hebrew 
litterateur and dramatist, whose imagination, 
idealism, and humour are appreciated wherever 
English is read. Though he is burning with the 
desire to lead his people back to Zion, he thinks 
in terms of humanity and not merely in those of 
Judaism. 

The very first glimpse that I had of Mr. 
Zangwill gave me that impression. It was in 
1912 that I made his acquaintance. The Italian 
war upon Turkey had just commenced. He came 


At present there were, he said, something like 
600,000 Arabs in Palestine. What would become 
of them if a Jewish State were created there ? 
How would they be able to compete successfully 
with the Jews, who, in all parts of the world, have 
proved their ability to survive under the most 
discouraging conditions? Besides, if the Arabs 
remain in the country and the Jews do not employ 
them on the land, the Jews will be criticised for 
leaving them out in the cold, while, on the other 
hand, if the Jews give them work the world will 
be told that they get others to do their manual 
work. In either case the Jews will come in for 
criticism. 

But, Mr. Zangwill asked, why could not an 
amicable arrangement be made whereby the Jews 
may buy out the vested interests of these 600,000 
Arabs in Palestine, and then settle gradually 
the new Arab State ? These people, he declared, 
live under canvas, or in mud hovels. But the 
Jews would be willing to pay a fair price for every 
value they had created. 

Why could not the Jews, Mr. Zangwill inquired, 
render financial assistance to the Arab State and 


to a meeting organised by Mr. W. T. Stead in 
London to urge the British people to stop that 
wSr, and spoke warmly in support of that move- 
ment. I was greatly touched to find this ardent 
Zionist standing up boldly in defence of the liberty 
of the Muslims in Tripoli. But Mr. Stead assur- 
ed me that Zangwill’s particular mission in life 
w.‘iR fco champion the under-dog, whoever he 
may bo. 

When I called upon Mr. Zangwill the other day 
I found that it was not at all necessary to remind 
him that Palestine was a land sacred to the Mu.s- 


establish good neighbourly relations ? 

jj In regard to the sacred places, Mr. Zangwill 
L suggested that the Hebrew converts to Islam 
should be put in charge of the Muslim shrines, 
^ whereas the Christian holy places should be en- 
^ trusted to the Hebrew converts to Christianity. 
|When the Jewish hatred for the Apostate is re- 
^membered, this suggestion coming from a son of 
^Israel appears most remarkable. 

jjf. In considering Mr. Zangwill’s ideas about the 
^future of Palestine it is necessary to bear two 


lims as well as to the Hebrews and Christians. 


facts in mind : 


Hardly had we begun to talk on the subject when . | First, Jewish aspirations for a national home in 
he referred to thatjproblemi li the land of Israel are not confined to one small 
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section of Hebrews. On the contrary, they are 
cherished by Jews rich and poor, influential and 
lowly, in all quarters of the globe. Jews living 
in lands where there is no political persecution, 
and in countries where they are constantly mal- 
treated and occasionally massacred, are keenly 
interested in the Zionist movement. 

Fecond^ the great Powers associated together for 
purposes of war, speaking through responsible 
statesmen, have de^initrlv committed tliem^^elves 
to th#^ realisr.*^?'^** of fhat ideal. For inst:ance, the 
"Rt TTon .J. Balfonr TTis Majesty’s Secretory of 
Stntp for Foreign Affairs, declared, on November 
2, 1917 : 

“His Majesty’s Government views with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish" people, and will use its best endeavours to faci- 
litate the achievement of its object, it beinp: clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may pre- 
judice the civil and relipious riehts of non-Jewish com- 
munities in PaUstine, or the ripfhts and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

Apert from the allegations made against the 
Turks, these circumstances render it impossible 
for Palestine to revert to the eatatua quo ante 
helium. 

We must, further remember that so long as we 
in India, both Muslims and Hindus, are claiming 
national rights, wo cannot resist a similar move- 
ment in another corner of Asia. To do so would be 
to expose us to the jeers of our political enemies. 

Thoughtful Muslims in Britain are beginning 
to re ilise this. One of them with whom T was 
talking the o^^h'^rdnv admitted quite frankly that 
Romothin«7 will have to bo done to satisfy the 
the Jewish d 'sire for a national home. But he 
contended that the onlv way in which it could be 
done without giving offence to Muslims would be 
+n convert Palestine into an autonomous Jewish 
State of the Turki«h Empire. 

I do not know how that suggestion will com- 
mend itself to the Hebrews. But with goodwill on 
both sides, I am sure that the problem is capable 
hf W bblUtion that be Batisfeotor}^ to the Miis^ 
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Urns and the Jews alike. It certainly is in tho 
interests of both, and of the world at large, that a 
via media should be found. 

At any rate, it is quite as much in the interests 
of the Muslims as of the Jews that the settlement 
in Palestine, Syria, or any other part of the near 
or middle East be not dictated by designing Im- 
perialist jingoes. Mr. Zangwill, I found, had no 
patience with men who were bent merely upon 
such enterprises. He would not have a ramnuf- 
Inged Jewish State. He wishes the land of Zion 
to be the home of his people, and to be managed 
by them. 

If a Hebrew could be found to govern, from 
Whitehall, so large and popu^oiis a counhrv as 
India, ho pertinently asked, why could not a He- 
brew be found capable of being the supreme head 
of Jewish Piilastine ? Why not, indeed ? 

Persons who talk of a Jewish Vico Governor 
for Paleah'ne (and in this case I have heard the 
name of the Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, a cousin 
of the Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, mentioned) do so 
because they would like to have General AHenhy, 
or some other such person, set in authority over 
the whole of the Near E-ist and Middle Asia. 
These people really dream of the extension of tho 
Empire by the incorporation, under one name or 
another, of the whole of Middle Asia, 

Mr, Zangwill is, however, the sworn foe of all 
expansionists. He wishes the settlement of the 
whole world to proceed in conformity with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “ fourteen points.” and each new 
State to enjoy free institutions. Indians may rest 
assured that he has no sympathv with those Tm- 
perinlists who do not hesitate to tell the world 
that English Jews will be satisfied if Palestine is 
given, for the time being, a Crown Colony Gov- 
ernment under British tutelage, so long as the 
officials are Jews, preferably English Jews. 

T asked Mr. Zangwill if he thought that the 
Hebrews would emigrate to Palifi&tthe In suffioi-^ 
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ently largo numbers if it were constituted into a 
Jewish State. He said that the trouble would be 
to keep emigrants out until the land was ready 
for them. Under long misrule, he declared, 
Palestine had become desolate and it would take 
years of assiduous labour to make it fit for the 
re^ption of further agricultural colonies. Irriga- 
tion would have to be developed, communications 
built, sanitation introduced, and towns planned. 
The work would be stupendous, and would require 
bra'ins, men, and money. 

What was happening in Palestine at the present 
time, I asked. From the latest account that Mr. 
Zangwill had received, he could not say that much 
progress was being made in any direction. The 
site for the Jewish University had been bought 
and that fact had been announced with a flourish 
of trumpets. But all schemes for development 
must, of necessity, hang fire until the Jews and 
others knew what the Peace Conference proposes 
to do about Palestine. 


The strong Imperialist tendencies that assert * 
themselves in spite of Dr. Wilson’s idealism, have 
made Mr. Zangwill extremely weary, as, indeed, 
they have made others. From what one hears, 
one often wonders if justice will triumph in the 
end, and if, after all, the world will be resettled 
along Wilsonian lines. 

To do Mr. Zangwill justice, I must say that he 
is looking forward to the consolidation of the 
Arab people, as of all the world, on a basis of 
reason and goodwill. He does not wish to see 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, or, for that matter, any 
part of the Near or the Middle East, become a 
part of any Imperial system while retaining 
nominal independence. He has, moreover, a* very 
shrewd idea that we in India do not lack admin- 
istrative genius, as Englishmen who have been out 
to India would like to have the world believe. All 
movements for national rights have his blessing, 
and can count upon all the support that he can 
lend them. 


PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY IN INDIA’ 

BY 

DR. P. NEOGI, M.A., Ph.D. 


C HE older Indian Universities at the Presi- 
dency towns, were established as early 
as in 1857. The foundation of the 
Universities marks a distinct epoch in the 
renaissance of modern India for more rea- 
sons than one. In the first place they 
perhaps for the first time threw open the portals 
of learning to all alike, rich and poor, ' Brahmin 
and Pariah, Hindu and Mussalman. In the 
second place they brought into India a know- 
ledge of the western sciences which have revolu* 
tionised human civilisation by harnessing the 
forces of nature to the use of mankind and by 
attempting to give man an insight into the 

* Inaugural addioss delivered by Dr. P. Neogi M.A., 
Ph*D., P.BJS., F.O.S., totha Rajshahi College Chemical 
Society on the 27tb, February. 


workings of nature in her manifold fields of 
work. 

But the introduction of the modern sciences 
into India in an effective form was not possible in 
a day. The earlier efforts of the Universities 
were more or less concentrated on the wider 
diffusion of literary knowledge, and when science 
teaching was undertaken it was done mainly on 
the black board and chalk” system in the 
absence of suitable laboratories where alone 
science can be taught properly. It is to be 
remembered that the western sciences were 
introduced into India do novo, as the old spirit of 
scientific enquiry and skill which prodyced the 
magnificient iron pillar at Delhi in the 5th 
century, the gigantic iron girders of Furi, 
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Bhubaneswar and Konarak temples in the middle 
ages or the colossal copper statue of Buddha 80 
ft. high which Hiyen Tsang saw standing at the 
gates of the famous Nalanda Convent were lost 
long ago. To repeat what 1 have said else- 
where. From the seventeenth century onwards 
Europe began to wake up from her slumber of 
intellectual atrophy of the dark middle ages and 
scientihc research began to strike deep roots in 
European soil. In India, however, the reverse 
oaction was in progress. The time from which 
Europe got a new lease of intellectual activity in 
all branches of human understanding marks the 
period when India reached the nadir of her 
intellectual decadence. Industries began gradu- 
ally to be relegated to the least advanced 
communities as being unworthy of the higher 
castes with the inevitable result that old methods 
continued in a moribund condition without any 
improvement which is possible only when they 
are conducted by intellectual people,’'^ tio com- 
plete was the emasculation of the scientihc spirit 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century that 
when the Calcutta Medical College was opened, 
o Bengalee student was available who would 
dare commit, what was regarded as a deadly 
act, the dissection of a dead body 
or the purpose of learning human anatomy, it 
is even reported that when at last one Hindu boy 
was actually found out to undertake the work, 
he tidings were trumpeted forth to the world by 
gunhre from the ramparts of Fort William. 

Thus judging from the fact that the introduc- 
tion of the western sciences into India was in the 
nature of an innovation it is no wonder that for 
full half a century India produced very few 
scientists who looked to research work as their 
vocation in life. Original work certainly pre- 
supposes the prior diffusion on a comprehensive 
scale of known knowledge, and it took full half a 
century to produce that amount of diffusion of 
F; JMegofs Iron in ancient India. 


knowledge of the western sciences which is a 
necessary preliminary to the creation of an atmos- 
phere of original thought and work. 

BAKLIEST ATTEMPTS 

Nevertheless individual,though isolated, attempts 
were not wanting. So far as Chemistry is con- 
cerned, the credit of pioneering chemical research 
in India during this period of preparation is due 
to an Englishman. 1 refer to Sir Alexander 
Pedler at the Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. 
Pedler was an assistant of the late Sir Henry 
Boscoe before he came out to India. He was a 
brilliant lecturer and I have been told by some 
of his pupils that he was extremely successful as 
a teacher. His work at the Presidency College 
on cobra poison and on the action of atmospheric 
moisture on red phosphorus was the best he turn; 
ed out and won for him the coveted distinction of 
a Fellowship of the Boyal Society of London. 

But Sir Alexander was more or less an indivi- 
dual worker in the cause of chemical research. 
The general line of science teaching as distin- 
guished from research work was not of a high 
order. Laboratories were conspicuous either by 
their absence or by their defective equipment. It 
was not uncommon for a professor of chemistry 
to hold up his thumb and say ” suppose this is a 
test tube”. Even when we graduated so late as 
in 1903, no graduate in chemistry was required,, 
to do practical work of any kind. Honours 
students alone were asked to undergo a course of 
practical work in qualitative analysis only. It is 
no wonder that Sir Alexander did not get any 
student to. follow in his footsteps. 

ASSOCIATION FOB THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE. 

Another noteworthy movement in this direc- 
tion in a collective shape was started by the late 
illustrious Dr. Mohendra Lall Sircar. Almost 
single-handed he collected a large sum of money 
and established at Calcutta the Indian Associa- 
tion for the "Cultivation of Science with the 
two-fold object in view, viz., the diffusion of 
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scientific knowledge on an experimental basis and 
the prosecution of research work. For more 
than a generation the Association has been 
delivering lectures on Physics and Chemistry (and 
lately Botany) to students as well as to the public. 
1 was a pupil of this association myself and can 
personally testify that possibly with the excep- 
tion of the Presidency Collegei Calcutta, no 
institution in Bengal delivered lectures in Physics 
and Chemistry with such a wealth of experi- 
mental illustrations. The second object of the 
illustrious founder of the Association was not 
naturally fulfilled in his life- time for the very 
obvious reason that a suiliciently large number of 
students imbued with true love tor science was 
not created by the system of science teaching 
then prevailing. It is, however, satisfactory to 
notice from the recent publications of the Associa- 
tion that the second object of the founder is now 
being fulfilled and it is being increasingly conver- 
ted into a common meeting place of the younger 
generation of Indian scientists. 

NEW UNIVERSIXr REGULATIONS 
So far as science teaching is concerned, it must 
be noted that the new Regulations of the Univer- 
sities framed after the passing of the Universities 
Act during Lord Ourzon’s viceroyalty have 
completely revolutionised it, {Science teaching 
has nbw become real. Laboratories have grown 
up like mushroom growths in the remotest 
colleges. Practical work has been made compul- 
sory for every science student from the 
Intermediate to the M. Sc. degree. The result 
has been that science students now 'have an 
opportunity of reading science in the only manner 
it should be read. Science is now loved and 
appreciated by the students instead of being 
looked upon as a subject for pure memory work. 
How science teaching has been revolutionised by 
the new Regulations of the Calcutta University 
will be easily understood from the history of our 
Qwn gollege, When I joined the Rajsbahi 


College in 1907 there was no Chemical Labora- 
tory worth speaking. It would be no disparage- 
ment to the memory of this college when 1 say 
that two dispensing tables with a few re-agent 
bottles formed all the paraphernalia of the 
Chemical Laboratory, But the requirements of 
the new regulations were lightly very high, and 
compliance with them was ably insisted on by 
the late Mr. J. A. Cunningham on behalf of the 
University. The old laboratory was remodelled 
and equipped at a total cost of about half a lakh 
of rupees. A new physics laboratory costing 
about three quarters of a lakh is now an ornament 
of the college. This story has its counterpart in 
every college teaching science subjects. The 
erection and equipment of these laboratories has 
not only made scieilce-teaching real and attrac- 
tive to students, but has alone enabled professors 
of colleges other than those of the premier 
college of the province to conduct research work. 
At present any college affiliated up to the 
Honours standard in any science subject must of 
necessity possess a suificiently well-equipped 
laboratory where the professors would be in a 
position to carry on research work if their incli- 
nation tends in that direction. This radical 
improvement in the equipment of laboratories in 
response to the dictates of the new regulations of 
the Universities has indeed gone a very long way 
in ushering an era of research work in science. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Along with this improvement in science teach- 
ing a very real step for the advancement of 
research work was taken by the Government of 
Bengal in the institution of ten research scholar- 
ships of the value of Rs. 100 per mensem to be 
awarded to M. A. and M. Sc’s in Arts and 
Science subjects and made tenable for three 
years. This step was perhaps the first recogni- 
tion which the Government extended to ^ the 
necessity and value of training in research 
work. The vglue of pg&earob work is not 
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even now properly understood. It is thus 
often forgotten that we Indian teachers have 
BO long been teaching in the form of text* 
books the accumulated actual research work 
brought into being by our European confreres. 
Surely the time has come when India would 
no longer be a mere debtor country to Europe in 
point of new knowledge, but would also through 
the labours of her own sons repay her debt and 
present new thought to the world as it was her 
privilege to do in ages gone by. 

At any rate these research scholarships provide 
young aspirants for original work with the 
necessary training for such work. Every profes- 
sion, every art, has its special training, and re- 
search workers would require training to imbibe 
the spirit of work as well as to learn the methods 
of work at the feet of some gwru who has already 
got research work to his credit. I was a research 
scholar myself and can personally testify to the 
value of such scholarship in the act of providing 
the necessary training in this respect. Most of 
those who have now earned reputation for 
original work in our country in Chemistry and 
other subjects have been research scholars under 
some acknowledged authorities in their subjects. 

Fortunately the value of research scholarships 
has been understood by the Universities as well. 
The Premchand Ro>chand studentship, which 
was originally bestowed as the result of one of 
the stillest competitive examinations, has now 
been converted into research scholarships. The 
Calcutta University has also provided several re* 
search scholarships out of the Sir Tarak Palit and 
Sir Hash Behari Ghosh endowments. Other Gov- 
ernments and Universities have followed suit 
with the result that an ever increasing number of 
earnest seekers after knowledge is springing up 
in all parts of India who are expected to raise in 
the near future the level of creative knowledge 
in our country. 

Whilst the improvement in science teaching 


and the recognition of the value of research 
training have been the most potent general 
factors tending to the creation of those environ- 
ments which are necessary for the development of 
research work, it would be proper to refer here 
to the devoted labours of Dr. (now Sir) P. C. Ray 
in the cause of chemical research. Dr. Rfiy, 
after taking the D. Sc. degree at Edinburgh 
joined Sir Alexander Pedler as an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Presidency College. 
Like Sir Alexander, Dr. Ray had to be content 
for a number of years in being an individual 
worker. But by his magnetic personality and 
with the establishment of research scholarships 
he was gradually able to draw round himself a 
body of earnest students and assistants who were 
anxious to follow the example set by their gur%i. 
The result of the association of research assistants 
and scholars became soon apparent in the large 
increase in the output of original work from the 
Chemical laboratory of the Presidency College. 
Whilst Dr. Bay unaided contributed only ten 
papers during the decade 1893-1902, the number 
of papers contributed by himself and his assis- 
tants and scholars during the next decade rose 
to the number of forty. Messrs Jatindra Nath 
Sen and Atual Chandra Ganguli and myself were 
fortunate in being Dr. Bay’s earliest associates. 
Drs. Bashik Lai Datta, Nilratan Dbar, He^bies.- 
dra Prasad Sen and Bimanbehari De and others 
joined him afterwards. The secret of success 
in maintaining a steady output of research 
work from a particular laboratory lies there 
— viz. in placing a large number of re- 
search scholars and assistants under a qualified 
person when a two-fold result accrues. In the 
first place the scholars receive the necessary 
training in the methods of work and in the second 
place the output of research papers steadily in- 
creases owing to the conjoint labours of the tea- 
cher and the taught. This system obtains every- 
where in Europe where dosens of research 
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Bcholars work under the guidance of one pro- 
fessor, the result being an enormous output of 
research work from a single laboratory and also 
the upbuilding of an army of trained research 
workers who spread the gospel of work in distant 
parts of their own country, 

TNSTITCJTBS OF SCIENCE. 

^Whilst Sir P. 0. Ray was training up his 
scholars in Bengal a great and noble mind in 
Bomlmy was conceiving the idea of establish- 
ing and endowing a purely research Institute in 
Southern India thus creating a nucleus of chemi- 
cal research in that part of the Indian continent. 
The late illustrious Mr. J. N. Tata, spent a large 
portion of his enormous wealth in founding the 
Indian Research Institute which was ultimately 

located at Bangalore in the Mysore territory and 

• 

brought from England Dr. Travers, one of the 
moat brilliant co-workers of Sir William Ramaay 
as its first director. The work commenced by 
Dr. Travers and Dr. Rudolf has been ably con- 
tinued by Dr, Sudborough, Dr. Watson and Dr. 
Fowler, and the Institute has already succeeded 
in obtaining a name and fame in being a centre 
of chemical research. Professor Ray of the 
Patna College, Messr.*?^ Paranjpe, Bhagnbat 
Lakhaumani and others are the products of this 
institute and it is sincerely to be hoped that Dr. 
J^udJjorough and his colleagues would be able to 
train up an ever-increasing band of young che- 
mists surcharged with the spirit of devotion for 
the science who in after-life will be able to keep 
the flame of work burning in other parts of 
India. 

A prototype of this Institute has recently been 
established at Calcutta, thanks to the munificient 
donations of the late Sir Tarak Palit and Sir 
Kashbehari Ghosh. The Institute has been placed 
directly under the control of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity as a University College of Science and aims 
at combining post-graduate teaching with research 
^brk In Ohstthtt^i the net'Vitei of Bff* P» C. 


Ray were requisitioned before his retirement from* 
Government service and he and his colleagiies. 

OTHEB CENTRES. 

Other centres of chemical research have now 
happily been established as a direct result of the 
infinitely better condition of equipment of labora- 
tories in fulfilment of the new regulations. 

Dr. E. R. Watson has very largely succeeded in 
converting the chemical laboratory of the Dacca 
College into a research centre Many of his pupils 
like Drs. Annkul Oh. Sircar, Sudhamaya Ghosh, 
Brojendra Nath Ghosh have gained distinction by 
their research work in chemistry. 

The late Dr. Hill was carrying on research 
work in Chemistry at the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad and was assisted by Dr. A. P. Sircar 
in his work. Dr. Richardson worked in the Central 
Hindu College at Benares. Then again Dr. J L. 
Simonsen was busy in his work and trained up 
research workers at the Presidency College, Madras 
and some of his pupils have published the results 
of their work in European Chemical Journals. Dr 
Meldrum is keeping up the tradi^^i’on of research 
work at the Ahmedabad College in distant 
Guzerat, At Rajsbahi I am particnlnrlv happy to 
be able to report that my colleague Mr. B B. 
Adhicnri and our only research scholar Mr. Tarini 
Charan Chowdhuri have turned out valuable work 
which has found place in English, Gernfan and 
American Chemical Journals. 

It will thus he seen that the spirit of work is 
there. It is expanding on all sides. It has got 
to be fostered with proper care. Facilities in the 
shape of'research endowments and scholarships 
have got to be provided in every college. The 
diflBculties of workers in mofussil colleges are 
hundred-fold in comparison with their more fortu- 
nate brethren at metropolitan centres and conse- 
quently the former should readily be provided 
with reference journals, special re-agents an^ 
apparatus as well as the servues of a snfFcunt 
latf* htttolMf bf kOhoiaifi 
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< INDIAN MUNITIONS BOARD 

It will be pertinent to refer here to the recent 
research activities of the Indian Mtinitions Board 
in the cause of Indian industries during the war. 
It is to be remembered that most of the chemists 
ordinarily engaged in chemical research under- 
take subjects of purely scientific interest. Very 
few researches relate to applied chemistry. 
Whilst it is true that development of chemical 
industries is absolutely dependent on the progress 
of the pure science, problems which are calculated 
to be of immediate use to the country in the 
development of industries should also be bandied 
for solution. This aspect of chemical research 
attraoted most attention in Germany where in- 
dustrial concerns dependent on the progress of 
applied chemistry employ a large staff of che- 
mists, sometimes even in hundreds in a single 
factory, whose labours enrich the proprietors 
themselves and at the same time add to the 
existing stock of knowledge of pure science. 

The Indian Munitions Board during the war 
harnessed the ^research activities of the Indian 
chemists for the solution of chemical problems 
relating to industries which arose out of war 
conditions. Dr. Simonsen of the Madras Presi- 
dency College was appointed Chemical adviser to 
the Board. Sir P. C. Ray in the University 
College of Science, Dr. Sud borough and his 
colleagues at the Tata Institute of Science, Dr, 
De at the Presidency College, Dr. Ghosh at the 
Gauhati College, Prof. Normand at the Wilson 
College, Bombay, Prof. Dunnicliffe at the Gov- 
ernment College, Lahore, were given by the 
Boaivl industrial problems to solve. I was given 
the task of investigating the possibilities of 
manufacture of potash from the ashes of indi- 
genous plants. Much of the results which have 
accrued- were important for the period of war 
only but the Board indirectly stimulated one 
branch of chemical research which has hitherto 


Hfi cerely to be hoped that when the MunitioD« 
Board is disbanded after the conclusion of peace, 
this branch of the Board would continue as a 
permanent feature of the industrial department 
of the Government. 

INDIAN SOTENCE CONGRESS 
Lastly T would like to refer to the services of 
newly formed Indian Science Congress in tfia 
cause of stimulating research work not only in 

r 

Chemistry but also in Physics, Botany, Agricul- 
ture and other sciences. The Congress has been 
organised under the auspices of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal to fulfil the purpose of an Indian 
British association for the cultivation of science” 

‘ on the suggestion of Dr. Simonsen and Prof. 
Macmohan of the Canning College, Lucknow. I 
have the good fortune of being able to attend a^ 
its sessions held at Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, 
Bangalore, Lahore and Bombay and would be able 
to testify to the great utility in having such a 
congress in our midst. It serves as a common 
meeting ground for all science workers flattered 
in isolated laboratories throughout ouii coun- 
trv and at the same time not only stimulates 
healthy rivalry for more and better work amongst 
those who are actually engaged^ in research work 
but also serves to kindle a spirit of work in the 
minds of students and other local members of the 
younger generation who take part in the uon-^ 
gress. My interest naturally centres in the 
Chemistry Section of the Congress, and I have it 
on the authority of a competent critic who 
attended several meetings of the British Associa- 
tion that jbhe quality of papers read and discussi- 
ons conducted would not be unworthy of the 
British Association itself. 


Essays and Discourses. By Dr. Sir Prafulla Chaodra 
Ray. Selected and Revised by the Author. Price Ra. 3. 
To Subscribers of the Indian Review* Rs. 2-8. 
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MARTIAL LAW IN THE PUNJAB 

BY 

Sir P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER. 


HXLV the administration of Martial Law 
in tba Punjab has been widely discussed 
in tbe press, the legal aspects of the sub- 
ject have received comparatively little 
aftention from the public. It is neither practica- 
ble nor desirable to go into the merits of any in- 
divideal case, but it is worth while considering 
tbe scope and effect of the regulations and ordi- 
naoees under which action has been taken and the 
powers of the.Orown and the military authorities 
apart from any specific enactments. 

The regulation under which Martial Law has 
been introduced in the Punjab is the Bengal State 
Offences Regulation 1804, which has been dec- 
lared to be in force in the Punjab by section 3 of 
the Punjab Laws Act 1872. Section 2 of this 
ipgulation empowers the Governor General in- 
Oouncil to suspend or direct the suspension of, 
wholly or partially, the functions of the ordinary 
criminal courts and to establish Martial Law 
therein during the existence of any war or open 
rebellion against the authority of the Government 
and also to direct the immediate trial by Courts- 
Martial of all persons owing allegiance to the Bri- 
tish Government, who may be guilty of certain 
offences. The only offences, which can be taken 
cognizance of, are those specified in the second 
paragraph of section 2. The persons who can be 
tried by Courts- Martial under this regulation are 
subjects of the British Government, who shall be 
takm : 

1. In arms in open hostility to tbe British 

Government, or 

2. In the act of opposing by force of arms the 

authority of the Government, or 

3. In the actual commission of any oVert act 

of rebellion against the State, or 

4. In the act of openly aiding and abetting 

tbe enemies of the British Government 
within any part of the territories in 
question. 

The punishments provided by section 3 are, 
deatii and forfeiture of property. Having regard 
to tbe severity of tbe punishments provided and 
the language of seotions 1 and 2 and the whole 
Beheme of the regulation, there can be no doubt 
es to tbe oorreotness of tbe opinion of Advocate- 
General Spankie that the manifest intention of 
the regulation was, ibaKnone but oases of the 
51 


simplest and most obviously criminal nature 
ahould be the subject of trial by the Oourta-Har** 
tial, that only persons, who were iaXm in tbe ao- 
tual commission of overt acts of rebellion mr hoe* 
tility should be tried by such courts and tint 
complex cases depending upon oirQumstantiid 
proof and requiring either a long examination of 
facts or a discriminating inference from facts in 
themselves equivocal were purposely withdrawn 
from tbe cognizance of these tribunals. Where 
pet sons concerned in acts of rebellion were not 
taken in the actual commission of the offences 
specified in the regulation, the intention of the 
legislature evidently was, that they should be 
handed over to the civil power for trial by the 
ordinary criminal courts, as will appear from the 
instructions issued by the Governor- General mi 
the 11th April 1 805 (See HaiTington.’8 Bengal 
Regulations edition of 1821, page 350). 

The Martial Law Ordinance — I of l&19-reeiteB 
that the functions of tbe ordinary criminal courts 
have been suspended in respect of the offences 
described in section 2 of the regulation and pro- 
vides for trials in respect of such offences b^g 
held by commissions of three persons appointed 
by tbe local Government instead of by Oourts- 
Martial. The object of this substitution was pre- 
sumably to secure the presence in the tribunid of 
judges in the civil employ of the Government. 
Asa consequence of this constitution of the tribu- 
nal the right of tbe accused to challenge the mem- 
bers of the tribunal has been excluded and the 
necessity for confirmation of tbe finding and sen- 
tence as required by sections 94 and 98 of tbe 
Army Act has also been provided against. Plough 
this ordinance came into force at mid night on 
the 15th April 1919 it was expressly rendered 
applicable to all persons referred to in Regulation 
10 of 1804, who weie charged with any of the 
offences therein described, committed on or after 
. the 13th April 1919. The question has been 
raised in some quarters whether the ordinance ie 
valid, in so far as it purports to give retrospective 
effect To the mind of a lawyer, there can be no 
doubt as to the validity of an express provision of 
this sort. Though the inclination of tbe eourti 
would be against tjbe retrospective operation of 
penal laws in cases, in which the laDgua|b of the 
statute admits of reasonable doubt, there can be 
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•no qiiocitton «b to the validity 4)f in exptem provi- 
tim for giving retrospective effect. The only 
offences which can be titken cognizance of by the 
ecniiinigsionfi under this ordinance are those des- 
cribed in section 2 of the regulation above refer- 
red to. It is not every offence under Chapter Yl 
of the Penial Code that could be brought under 
ordinance, for instance, section 124- A dealing 
With sedition, would fall outside the class of 
offences described in the regulation ; so also offen- 
ce^ under section 129. Whether offences under 
section 121* A or 123 of the Penal Code could 
be taken cognizance of or not under the Martial 
Law Ordinance would depend upon the circums- 
tances of the case. The Martial Law Ordinance 
does not authorise the military authorities to 
enact any rules or regulations or to create any 
new offences in respect of infringement of any 
rulea or orders, which may be issued by them. 
Whether apart from the provisions of the Mar- 
tial Law Ordinance, the Crown or the military 
authorities have any power to issue such regula- 
tions and how breaches of such regulations may 
be punished are distinct questions, which will be 
examined ]atet on. As regards the sentences 
ilHhich may be imposed by a-com mission constitu- 
ted under this ordinance, they could not pass any 
sentence except that of capital punishment, and 
forfeiture of the property of the person convicted 
ires an automatic and necessary result of the 
conviction under section 3 of the regulation. To 
obviate this hardship the Martial Law (sentences) 
ordinance was issued on the 18th April 1919 and 
it ehahled the tribunals to pass any sentence of 
transportation for life or for any period not less 
10 years or of rigorous imprisonment for a 
term of not less than 7 and not more than 1 4 
years and it further provided that forfeiture of 
property should not follow a conviction automati- 
cally, hut only when so directed by the court or 
commission. The only other ordinance, which it 
to necessary to notice is, the Martial Law (further 
extension) ordinance, which was passed on the 
21et April 1919, This ordinance gives an extra- 
ordinary extension to the scope of the Martial 
Law Ordinance-I of 1919. Whereas by the first 
ordinance only persons charged with the offences . 
described in section 2 of the regulation could be 
tried, the fourth ordinance provides- for the trial 
i#btiy person charged with an^ offence committed 
on oraftmr the 30th March 1919. It may be 
anything {Ibnisl^ble under the Indian Penal Code, 

, or for^the matter of that, even under a special or 
Ipoal l^w. offence may be, simple trespass, 
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defihnatioD, bigamy or nuisance, ft need not 
involve the safety of the British possessions or 
the security of the lives and property of the in- 
habitants. Of course, it is not at all likely tiiat 
such oases will be actually triad by the commis- 
sion, for this extended jurisdiction of the con- 
missions is made dependent upon a general or 
special order to be issued by the local government 
and they are not likely to refer ordinary oases 
not connected, in their opinion, however diic^^y 
or indirectly, with the recent disturbances. The 
provision is referred to here merely for the pur- 
pose of showing how entirely it is left io the 
local government to displace the ordinary criminal 
courts and introduce the procedure of Oout4e- 
Martial. Under the regulation it is, no donl)^ 
open to the Qovernor-General-in-Oounoil to 
direct any public authority to order suspension of 
the ordinary criminal courts, wholly or partially, 
but the extent to which such suspension or the 
ordinary criminal courts may take place, may be 
gathered from the general scheme of the regula- 
tion. The suspension of the functions of tfat^ 
ordinary criminal courts and the exercise of juris- 
diction by Courts- Martial constituted under the 
regulation are co-extensive. In as much as the 
jurisdiction of Courts- Martial under section 2 of 
the regulation is confined to the ^ classes of 
crimes described therein, which are ' all more or 
less overt acts of hostility or rebellion to the 
State, the functions of the ordinary criminal 
courts Cannot also be suspended to any greater 
extent or except as regards these crimes. Eveti 
in respect of the crimes specified, the regulation 
(section 4) displays a solicitude to avoid the In- 
stitution of Courts- Martial, except where trial by 
them appears to be indispensably necessary. In 
view of the fact that Martial Law was establifhed 
in exorcise of the powers conferred by section 2 
of the regulation that the procedure of Courts- 
Martial was also introduced in exercise of the si^me 
powers, that the commissions appointed under' 
the Martial Law Ordinance are only a convenient 
substitute for the tribunals prescribed by the 
Indian Army Act of 1911 and that the proce- 
dure to be followed by these commissidns is the 
procedure prescribed for Courts- Martial by the 
Indian Army Act, the legality of the extenrion 
of the scope of the Martial Law Ordinance to per* 
sons other than those referred to in regulation 19 
of 1804 and other than those snhjeet to tim 
Indian Army Act and to all kinds of oAnoiii 
even those not falling under the regulation of tlm 
Army Act, appears extremely doufitfult In pal*- 
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aing it tai^ Iwfr obatrir^ that a seatanoe of whip- 
{Ptag wouhl not be a legal punishment either 
un^lar regulation 10 of 1804 or under the Martial 
Iaw ordinance of 1^10 or under the 

Jktmf Act. Though corporal punishment is per> 
mitted under the Army Act, it is only in respect 
of persons subject to t^ A.ct and under the rank 
of Warrant Officer. Any sentence of corporal 
punishment can only be justified under the 
Ordinary Oriminal Law It is conceivable that a 
Military Officer charged with the duty of suppres- 
sing a rebellion may have to resort to corporal 
pui^hmenty but it can only be inflicted as a mat- 
ter of unavoidable military necessity and not 
und^ the show of any legal trial. 

It may perhaps be argued, that notwithstanding 
the fact that ordinance 4 of 19L9 was intended to 
extend the scope of the Martial Law Ordinance, 
which was brought into existence under the condi- 
tions described in regulation 10 of 1804, it is open 
to the Governor General to do anything he may 
please in the exercise of his powers under section 
• 72 of the Government of India Act 1915. Under 
this section the Governor- General may, in cases 
of emergency, make and promulgate ordinances 
for the peace and good Government of British 
India or any pai t thereof and any ordinance so 
made has, for the space of not more than six 
months, the same force of Law as an act passed 
by him in Legislative Council. The power is sub- 
ject to the same restrictions and disallowance as 
an Act of the Indian Legislative Council. It 
may be said that the ordinance making power of 
the Governor-General is practically unlimited and 
that it is legally open to him to suspend all courts 
or to abolish the Evidence Act or to order any and 
every offender to be tried by Courts- Martial. 

S iere are, however, two conditions laid down in 
e section, that it must be a case of emergency 
and that the ordinance must be for the peace and 
good government of the country. Whether in the 
existing circumstances in the Punjab the Ordinary 
Oriminal Courts should be regarded as unfit for 
Indnguig offenders to justice or whether it is in- 
dispensable for the peace and good government of 
the pgevinee that their functions should be sus- 
pended and ofibnders should be tried by the proce- 
dure of vpourts- Martial, is a question of fact upoii 
which a divergence of views may be reasonably 
possible and it would be a matter for regret if the 
Government were not guided by the same solici- 
tude for pioserving the jurisdiction of the Ordi- 
uaiy Oriminal Courts as is appaiont in regulation 
,10 of 1804 « Prim<t one would be Inclined 
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^ think that thisunlimited delegation to the l0Oal 
government of the power to suspend the funcrionsT 
of the Ordinary Oriminal Courts in respect of of r 
fences outstrips the necessities of the caee, It seems 
a reasonable view to take that the power conferred, 
by section 72 of the Government of India Act re- 
presents the prerogative of the Crown, which, 
has been defined as the residue of discretionaij 
authority, which at any given time is legally left, 
in the hands of the Crown, or, in otbw wordSf 
the executive government and that the exercise, 
of the emergency power under section 72 should^ 
in practice, if not in theory, be guided by the, 
same considerations and limitations as the exer- 
cise of the prerogative by the Crown under 
similar circumstances in England. 

The circumstances under which Martial Law may 
be proclaimed in the case of a rebellion, the sig- 
nificance of the proclamation and the validity of 
measures taken upon such proclamation have beeu 
discussed by eminent text- writers and the weight 
of authority is in favour of the view that, while, it 
is the duty and the prerogative of the Crown to 
suppress revolts and it is also competent to em- 
ploy military force so far as may be necessary for 
the purpose, it is illegal for the Crown to resort 
to Martial Law for the purpose of punishing offen- 
ders. In his history of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land Mr. J ustice Stephen sums up the result of 
his discussion on pages 215 and 216 of Volume I 
as follows :• — 

i. Martial Law is the assumption by officers 

of the Crown of absolute power exer- 
cised by military force for the suppres- 
sion of an insurrection and the resto- 
ration of order and lawful authority. 

ii. The officers of the Crown are justifi^ 

in any exertion of physical force ex- 
tending to the destruction of life and 
property to any extent and in any 
manner that may be required for the 
purpose. They are not justified in the 
use of cruel and excessive means but 
are liable civilly or criminally for such 
excess. They are not justified in in- 
flicting punishment after resistanoe is 
suppressed and after the ordinary 
courts of justice can be re-opened. 

iii. The courts- martial by which Martial Law 

is administered are not, properly, speak- 
ing, courts- martial or courts at all. They 
aremerely committees formed for thopur- 
poseof carrying intoexecutionthe 'discre- 
tionary powerassumedby theGovernment, 
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It may be taken a84i6ttled Um ia Hegliaiid that 
It in tke euppmeion of a rebeUiofi and the effort 
^ to ffoKtefre peace and order any aubjeeta of the 
Oeotinaire puniahed or put to^ dea^ by a trial 
laHi^ eourt^martial) such paniahment may be 
4 |lgi||^bei||ed in the ordinary oourta after the 
tealMfeiiitiian of order and can only be justified 
^ no Ike ground of neceaaity which muat be proved 
ia a fact, J^eoessity is the measure of the dura- 
tion and eatent of the force to be employed. The 
feet that the summary execution of rebels, whose 
orfiiwa oan be puniahed by the ordinary courts of 
lair may ohedc the spread of treason does not 
ikiw the execution is necessary or legal. 
ISeaApiMmdix Note X on Martial Law-Dicey’s 
law lit tne Oonatitution 7th edition pages 5d8 to 
SSIA. In opposition to the view put forward by 
PMmmor Dhwy it is urged by Sir Erie Richards 
that in as much as military operations cannot be 
coadueted in time of war or rebellion without in- 
tevCmenee with rights of property and person and 
emsil interference ia according to the authorities 
not contrary to law, it follows that the inter- 
feranoe muat include also the right of trial and 
the infliottdn of punishment (See Law Quarterly 
BevieWi Yol. XVlIl page 139.) The conclusion 
deduced from the premises is, by no means, 
liefkMNmry. Sir Erie Richards assumes that if a 
commanding officer has the power of conti oiling 
the movements of the civil population he must 
have the power of punishing those who 
lie guilty of a breach of bis orders. An in- 
fringement of the orders of the military au- 
th^tieB may be either an offence or not an 
oBenee. If it is an offence, the civil courts can- 
net punish and the military authorities also 
•honid not interfere by way of punishment. Sir 
Brie Biobards doek not sufficiently distinguish 
between the nature of the coercive measures 
wldidi may be taken to prevent a breach or avert 
its consequences and the measures necessary by 
way of punishment for a breach. The former 
of powers must necessarily vest in the mili- 
tary authorities, but the latter power is not so 
vested. The necessity for the trial and punish- 
ment of civilians by the military authorities may 
conceivably exist in some cases ; as for instance, 
where it is impossible for the ordinary civil courts 
to exermse their functions. But even in such 
casOBi the correct view to take is, that put forward 
by lb. Justice Stephen that the courts- martial 
are mmrdy comnuttees formed for the purpose of 
carrying intowxeoution the discretionary power of 
the Thw caps of Wright V9. FitzGerald 


27, State Trials, page 765 is opposed Co ttic coti- 
tentiim of Sir Erie Biohards, who rdKas chiefiy 
upon the decision of the Privy Ckmncil in jKw* 
parte Marais (1602), A.O. 109. This derision 
has been canvassed at length by several oritifls 
and the most acceptable view is that the courts 
will not and cannot interfere with actual military 
operations or whilst war is actually enter* 

tain proceedings against military men and others 
for acts done under the so-called Martial Law. Tbe^ 
judgment of the Privy Oounoil asserts nothing as^ 
to the jurisdiction of the courts when peace ia 
restored in respect of acts done during timQ of 
war and eminent jurists have held that even in 
time of war the exercise of jurisdiction, by the 
ordinary courts is rather rendered impossible 
superseded. (See^Dice>’s Law of the Oonsti* 
tution, 7th edn. page 546). With referenee to 
this case of Exports Marais^ the remarks in noted 
on page 403 of Yol. 6 of Halsbury’s Laws of 
England are of interest when it is remembered 
that the judgment of the Privy Oouilcil was deli- 
vered by Lord Halsbury. Here it is said, it is 
doubtful how far sentences of fine and imprison- 
ment passed by Courts Martial upon civilians 
would be valid in law after the war or ineurreo- 
tion is over. According to Sir James Frederiidc 
Pollock, the only point decided by EoaporU 
Marais was that the absence of virihlf^ disorder 
and the continued sitting of the counts are not 
conclusive evidence of a state of peace. Sir 
Frederick Pollock holds the view that- the justifi*^ 
cation of any particular act done in a state of 
war IS ultimately examinable in the ordinary 
courts and that a person justifying his act must 
show not merely that he acted in good faith but 
also that theie was reasonable and probable cause 
according to the apparent urgency of the cirounjis* 
tance. (See Law Quarterly Review, Yolome 
XYIII page 156 to 158.) Sir Frederick Pollock's 
view is criticised at length by Professor Dicey at 
pages 551 to 554 of note x in the Appendix to his 
Law of the Constitution. The difference between 
the two eminent jurists consists in this : that tbe 
tests proposed by Sir Frederick Pollock would 
justify acts not dictated by immediate necessity, 
while according to Professor Dicey and a number 
of other jurists immediate necessity is the only 
ground of justification. 

It will be clear from the foregoing statemMt 
that in England, there cannot at common laW 
be any supersession of the civil courts hy till 
exercise of the prerogative of tbe Ckooiai* 
If, hdwever, the disturbance of tiie ooufiltjf 
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lendmre it itopomibto for the ordinary oourta of 
law to eit cw enforce the exeoutioii of their 
judgments in suf^ cases Martial Law is in- 
dulged fattier than allowed as a law and it U a 
rude substitute for the ordinary courts, in the 
language of Sir dTames Mackintosh, while the laws 
are silenced by the noise of arms the rulers of the 
armed foioe must punish as equitably as they c\n 
those crimes which threaten their own safety nud 
that of society, but no longer. While the closure 
of ttie oourts owing to the impossibility of exer- 
cising their functions is a reason for indulging 
MartialsLaw, the fact that the courts may be ac- 
tually sitting is not conclusive evidence of a state 
of peace. The Ordinary Oourts of Justice may, as 
a matter of fact, will be exercising their functions 
as a matter of sufferance by the military authori- 
ties. ySee Ex parte Marais 1902) Appeal cases 
109 ; Elphinstone vs. Bedree Cbucd, I. Knapp, 
P.O. »16). 

Applying these principles to the case of the 
Punjab, could it be said that it was impossible for 
the ordinary courts to sit or exercise their func- 
tions or that if they did, it was only by sufferance 
of the military authorities. There is nothing to 
show this. It does not appear that the establish- 
ment of Martial Law in respect of offences other 
than those specified in Regulation 10 of 1804 was 
called for by the impossibility of the ordinary 
courts exercising their functions. The fact, the 
trial by Oourts Martial is bound to be swifter oi 
would serve as an example of terror to others and 
to keep the rest in due awe and obedience is not 
a Buffioient justification in policy for the establish- 
ment of Martial Law. Even taking it for grant- 
ed that the establishment of Martial Law was 
originally justified, the question whether the state 
of open rebellion or such circumstances as justi- 
the introduction of Martial Law have conti- 
nued in existence so as to justify the continuance 
of Martial Law, Is also a question oifact. 

One question which naturally arises with refe- 
rence to the administration of Martial Law is, 
whether the Orown or the military authorities 
have any power at common law to create any new 
offences. According to the law in England, they 
clearly do not poCsees any such power. Where it 
is nscessary to enable the. military authorities to 
issue any rules or regulations affecting civilians 
and where it is necessary to treat any infringe- 
ments as oflbncss, the practice in England has 
been to confer such powers by statute. Witness, 
for instame, the English Defence of the Realm 
CkniMdidation Act 19iA 6 Geo. 5 OhanterS. 


Section M bf the statute expressly confers power 
to issue OBgulstions and authorise trial and punish- 
ment by courts- mai^tial. It will be interesting to 
note that by the Defence of the Realm Amend- 
ment Act 1915, 5 Oeo. 5 Chapter 34, Section I, 
any person not subject to the naval discipline 
or to Military Law, who is alleged to be guilty df 
an offence against any regulations made tinder the 
Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act 1914 is 
entitled to claim to be tried by a civil court with 
a jhry instead of being tried by Court-Martial. 

The ofiicer administering Martial Law in 
Lahore has issued a large number of proclama- 
tions partaking of the character of regulations 
and providing for the trial and punishment of 
persons guilty of an infringement of these regula- 
tions. These proclamations merely recite that 
the Government of India have proclaimed Mar- 
tial Law and that superior military authority has 
appointed him to administer Martial Law. *No 
other source of authority is quoted and while the 
officer- in-charge was entitled to take measures 
reasonably necessary for the safety and peace of 
the area under his command, he had, to all ap- 
pearance, no valid authority empowering him to 
create any new offences or try and punish civi- 
lians for infringements of his regulations. The 
Government of India, no doubt, are empowered 
by the Defence of India Act, lY of 1915, Section 
2, to make rules for securing the public safety 
and the Defence of British India and to create 
offences in respect of contraventions of such rules 
but it does not appear that the Governor-Oeneral- 
in- Council has any power to delegate his powers 
under section (2) to the military authorities. We 
do not know whether the officer administering 
Martial Law tried i.iid punished any persons for 
infringements of his regulations, but if he did, his 
proceedings cannot be treated as ipso facto valid. 
A perusal of the different orders passed by him 
also creates a doubt whether they were called for 
by the military necessities of the situation or by 
a desire to strike fear into the minds of the inha- 
bitants by a show of exuberant severity or to 
secure certain conveniences for the public or 
particular sections thereof which could have been 
secured by the Civil Government. Whatever 
might have been the reason of the regulations, 
any infringement of them could not be an offenoa 
unless it was one under some other law. 


\Thc aiove oontrihution reached us ioa fals Je 
puUicatHon in the last issue,— Ed.f JMkm Smkto, 
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foOlDwing text repiwADta what the 
V Gornirinaat of India beliove to be the 
Rv laogmgo of the BUI to make further pro- 
' vitim with retpect to the government of 
Indin whioh bee been introduced in Parliament ■— 
lliliaieee, with a view to the progressive reali 
Miien ef req^ondUe government in British India 
eg (Ml intcglrw part of the Empire it is expedient 
yidWIy to develop self-governing institutions 
iiikRM wuntiy : 

AadnsheNes oonenrrently with the giadusl 
dendopment of such institutions in the provinces 
tt IMdie it is expedient to give to those provinces 
In movineial matters the largest measure of in- 
dUfiindenillft td the Government of India, which is 
eqtn f ed iW e with the due discharge by the latter of 
own lesponabilities: 

Be it tiierefore enacted by the King’s most 
BXMdleiit Majesty, by and with the advice and 
eMMWt of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Osannom, in this present Parliament assembled, 
IMM by tiie authonty of the same, as follows . — 

PART I. 

Local Governmenta. 

QaiilficGttwi of control and provincial tubjccU. 
1« (1) Proviaion may be made by rules under 
Ulo Oovmment of India Act, 1915, as amended 
by tiio Ckyvmmment of India (Amendment) Act, 
1816 (whiish Act, as so amended, is in this Act 
r o fe rr od to as “ the principal Act ”) ‘ — 

(o), for the Olaaaifioation of subjects, in rela- 
tbn to the functions of government, as 
central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions 
ot local Oovernments and legislatures 
from the functions of the Governor- 
, 0#liicnkl4n-0ounoil, and the Indian Legis- 
l6ti||l?o; 

(ty for tlio dovolution of authority in respect 
of provindal subjects, and for the alio- 
eatim of sources of revenue, to local 
Oonramenta; 

J^fi) for use under tho authority of the Gov- 
ernor^Otneial in-Oouncil of the agency 
of 4ooal Governments in relation to 
for as such agency 
jpoaveniett^ ; and 


(d) for the transfer from among tiio 

dal subjects of subjoots (in tm Ad 
referred to as transferred eubjoets*^tG 
the administration of the Governor aot^ 
ing with the Minister in charge of lie 
subject, and for the allocation of molin- 
cial funds for the purpose of such aaminls*' 
tration. 

(2) Buies made for the abov6*mentionSl pur- 
poses may — 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such 

devolution, allocation, and transfer ; 

(ii) provide for fixing the contributions pay- 

able by local Govemm^ts to the Gover- 
nor-General in ‘Council and aulh 

contributions a fimt ehin|e sri 
cial revenues ; - 

fiiil provide for constituting a finanoe^^IrplW 
ment in any province and 
the functions of that departmdit; 

fivi provide for regulating the exer^ of the 
authority vested in the md Govern- 
ment of a province ov^^ members of 
the public services thertin ; 

(v^ provide for the settlement of "doubts aris- 
ing as to whether any matter does or 
does not belong to a provincial subject 
or a transferr^ subject, and for the 
treatment of matters which affeofi both 
a transferred subject and a subject 
which is not transferred ; and 
make such consequential and supplemen- 
tal provisions as apnaa-r nacacHuirv or 
expedient ; ^ 

Provided that without prejudice to any gene- 
ral power of revoking or altering rules under the 
principal Act, the rules shall not authorise the 
revocation or suspension of the transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Becretaiy 
of State in Oouncil. 

Provision as to Powors of Control wf Gevii|mi> 
Goporal-in-CoiBriL 

(3) The powers of superintendencet diiection 
and control over local 'Governments vested in th^ 
Governor General in Council under the prilM^ 
Act shall in relation to tmoelemA iuf^eiMlbe 
eaEorcissd only for such purposes as mey be iqMoi- 
fied in rules made under that Act» hm thAG^- 
ernor-Geneml in Council'ihal!l be the sel» 
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ihfl tD wluriAiMf ^ fWfpm of tiie eaMToue of auoh 
fowuniumj V«rtfmiiAr omo ooms within the 

pi9i|poBOs #» 

^4) Tbo otprosfiioiui ^^oentrnl subjeots” and 
^ snbficitB as used in this mean 

Kttbja^ 00 oinsfjfiad under the rules. 

^rovinoial subjeots, other than transferred sub- 
jects, are in this Aot referred to ns ** reserved 
Buljjeots." 

Revised ^s em of local govemment in certain 
provlneei (Ilep.2l4, 218; Act of 1915, 1^46 and foil) 

2. (l]pThe pvesidenoies of Fort William in Ben- 
gal, Fort St. George and Bombay, and the 
proifinoes *known as the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Behar and Orissa, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Assam, shall bo governed in rela- 
tion to reserved subjects by a Governor- in -Coun- 
cil and, in relation to any transferred subject, 
save as other- wise provided by this Act, by a 
Governor acting with the Minister appointed 
under this Act and in charge of the subject. 

The said presidencies and provinces are in this Act 
referred to as ^‘Governors' provinces" and the two 
first named presidencies are in this Act referred 
to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(2) The provisions of Sections forty-six to 
fifty-one of the principal Act, as amended by this 
Act, shall apply to the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Biehar and Orissa, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Assam, as they apply to the presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Appointmeat of MinitUrt. (Rap. 218, 219, 220) 

3. (1) The Governor of a Governor's province 
may, by notification, appoint Ministers, not being 
members of his Executive Council or other officials, 
to administer transferred subjects, and any 
ij/tinfsters so appointed shall hold office during his 
pleasure. 

ThareBbail be paid to any Minister so appoin- 
ted such salary as the Governor, subject to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, may determine. 

(2) No Minister shall bold office for a longer 
period than three months, unless be is or becomes 
an elected member of the local legislature*. 

(3) In relation to a transferred subject, the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of the 
Minister In charge, unless having regard to His 
Majesty Vi instmctions he 8(»es sufficient cause to 
dissent from the opinion of the Minister, in 
which case he may require action to be taken 
otherwise than In SiCoordance with that advice. 

t4) Provisioii may be made by rules under the 
(innoipal Act for the temporary admimstratton of 


^ 1 

- a tiusmftiwUd mdiject wbene in cases of emergency 
owing to m vacancy there is no Minister in charge 
of the sabject by sndi authority and in such 
manner as may be presoribed by the rules. 

OnsllflseileiBof Members of Lecal Eneenttvs Cewa* 
eUs. (U9p. 218 ; Act ef 1918, and 88. 

4. (1) The provision in Section fort^-seven 
of the principal Act, that twp of the members of 
the Bxsoutive Oouncil of the Governor of a pro- 
vince must have been for at least twelve years in 
the service of the Crown in India, shall have eft^ 
as though “ one " were substituted for “ two ” 
and the provision in that section that the Oom- 
mander-in-Cbief of His Majesty's Forces in India, 
if resident at palcuttn, Madras or Bombay, shall 
during his continuance there, be a member of the 
Governor's Council, shall cease to have effect. 

(2) Provir on insy be made by rules under the 
piincipil Act ns to the qualifications to be requir- 
ed in respect of members of the Executive Oduo- 
cil of the Governor of a province in any case 
where such provision is not made bv Section for- 
ty seven of the principal Act as amended by this 
section. 

Businesa of the Governor-ia-Coiineil and the 
Governor with Ministers. 

5. (1) All orders and other proceedings of 
the local Government of a Governor’s province 
shnll bo expressed to be made by the Govemment 
of the province and shall be authenticated as the 
Governor may by rule direct, 

(2) The Governor may make lules and order 
for the more convenient transaction of bueinees 
in his Executive Council and with his Ministers, 
and every order made or act done in accordance 
with those rules and orders shall be treated as be- 
ing the order or the act of the government of the 
province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders 
for regulating the relations between bis Executive 
Council and his Ministers for the purpose of the 
transaction of the business of the local gotern- 
ment. 

Local Legislaturea (Rep. 215, 236 ; Act of 1918. 

•t. 72 and foil ) 

6. (1) The aggregate number of members 6f 
the Governor's Legi'^lative Councils, the number 
of members elected by general oommunsl and 
other electorates respectively, and the number of 
nominated official and nominated non-ofitoial 
members shall be in accordance with the table set 
out in the First Schedule to this act : 

Provided that — 

(a) rules under the principal Act may pswride 

' for increaeing by not more tlta Are |Wf 
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lOWt;. 4ii0 aggregate number of members of 
ality Oounoil as specified in that Schedule, 
" atid for varying the proportions which the 
desses of members specified in that Sche- 
^ide bear to one another ; so, however, 
that at least seventy per cent, of the mem- 
mers of every Governor’s Legislative 
Council shall be elected members and that 
not more than twenty per cent, of the ag- 
gregate shall be official members ; and the 
(6) Governor may for the purpose of any Bill 
introduced or proposed to be introduced in 
In the Legislative Council nominate in the 
case of Assam one person, and in ^he case 
of other provinces not more 'than two per- 
sons having special knowledge or expe- 
rience of the subject matter of the Bill 
and those persons shall in relation to the 
Bill have for the period for which they are 
nominated all the rights of members of the 
Council and shall be in addition to the ag- 
gregate above referred to. 

(2) The powers of a Governor’s L‘=>gislative 
Council may be exercised notwithstanding any 
vacancy tn the Council. 

(3) Subject as aforesaid provision may be 
made by rules under the principal Act as to — 

(а) the term of office of members of a Gover- 
nor’s Legislative Council and *;he manner 
of filling casual vacancies occurring by rea- 
son of absence from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death acceptance of office, 
resignation duly accepted, or otherwise, and 

(б) the conditions under which and manner in 
which persons resident in India may be 
nominated or elected as members of Gover- 
nor’s Legislative Councils, and 

(c) the qualifications for being, and for being 
nominated or elected, a member of any 
such Council, and 

(cf) the final decision of doubts or disputes as 
to the validity of any election. 

(4) Subject to any such rules any person who 
Is tt rtiler or subject of any State in I ndia may be 
nominated as a member of a Governor’s Legisla- 
tive Oounoil. 

Meefingof Governor’s Legislative Council . 

7. ,(1) A Governor may appoint such times 
(or bolding the sessions of his Legislative Council, 
MS he thinks fit, and may also by notification or 
otherwise prorogue the Council. 

(2) Any meeting of Governor’s Legislative 
Oouneil may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

ifi) All quos^ioiks in a Governor’s Legislative 
Qbiittdl ‘ dban be determined by a majority of 


votns of the membera present oiiber then the per" 
son presiding, who shall, howevsr, have and exer* 
else a casting vote inthe case of an eqi^ii^ itf votes. 

(4) A Governor’s Legislative Ooimeil may be 
dissolved at any time by the Governor foy^ hetifica- 
tion, but in tlja£ case the Governor $ball appoint 
a date not more than six months after the date of 
dissolution for the next session of bis Legislative 
Council. 

Powers of Local Legislatures. « 

8. (1) The local legislature of any province 

has power, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
to make laws for the peace and good govehiment 
of the tetritories for the time being constituting 
that province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, 
subject to the provisions of the sub-section next 
following, repeal or alter as to that province any 
law made either before or after the oemmenoement 
of this Act by any authority in British India 
other than that local legislature. 

(3) The local legislature of any province may 
not, without the previous sanction of the Gover- 
nor-Genera], make or take into consideration any 
law— 

(fz) imposing or authorising the imposition of 
any now tax unless the tax is a tax (in 
this Act referred to ns a ‘‘scheduled tax”) 
scheduled as exempted from this provision 
by rules made under the principal Act ; or 
(6) nfiecting the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties or any other tax or duty 
for the time being in force and imposed by 
the authority of the Governor- General- in- 
Council for the general purposes of the 
Government of India, provided that the 
imposition or alteration of a scheduled tax 
shall not be deemed to affect any such tax 
or duty ; or 

(c) affecting the discipline or maintenance of 
any part of His Majesty’s naval, military, 
or air forces ; or 

{(f) affecting the relations of the Government 
with foreign princes or States ; or 
(e) regulating any central subject ; or 

(/) regulating any provincial subject which 
has been declared by rules under the prin- 
cipal Act to be, either in whole or in part, 
subject to Indian legislation, in respect 40^ 
any matter to which such deolmfdon 
applies ; or 

(p) affecting any power expressly reservafi to 
the Govemor-Oeneral-in-Oounoil by any 
. law for the time being in force ; or 
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{h) ilt0ritig or rofmUtig the provjusiotig of any 
Uw which having beim made before the 
commeiioeiiieat of this Act hy any autho- 
rity in BritiBb India other than that local 
legiekttire is scheduled by rules under the 
principal Act as a law which cannot be re- 
pealed or altered by the local legislature 
without previous sanction ; or 

(t) altering or repealing any provision of a law 

^ passed by the Indian legislature after the 
commencement of this Act which by the 
terms of such law may not be repealed or 
altered by the local legislature without pre- 
vious sanction ; 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act 
made by a local legislature, and subsequently as- 
sented to by the Governor General in pursuance 
of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid by reason 
only of its requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor- General under this Act. 

(4) The local legislature of any province has 
not power to make any law affecting any Act of 
Parliament* 

BlMinoft to bo carried on by Local Legislatures. 
fRep* 23 8f 252, 254, etc.) 

9. (1) Sub-sections (1) and (3) of Section 
eighty of the principal Act (which relate to the 
classes of business which may be transacted at 
meetings of local Legislative Councils) shall cease 
to apply to a Governor's Legislative Council, but 
the business and procedure in any such Council 
shall be regulated in accordance with provisions 
of this section. 

(2) The proposals of the local Government for 
the appropriation of the provincial revenues in any 
year shall be submitted to the Council for 
its assent in the form of resolutions : 

• Provided that 

(а) the local Government shall have power, in 
relation to any such resolution, to act as 
if it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
the withholding of such assent if the reso- 
lution relates to a reserved subject, and 
the Governor certifies that the expendi- 
ture provided for by the resolution is es- 
sential to the discharge of his responsibi- 
lity for the subject ; 

(б) the Governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may be in his opinion necessary for the 
safety and tranquillity of the province or 
for the carrying on of any department ; 

(o) nothing in this sub-section shall require 
propoeals to be submitted to the Council 


in rwgftrd to expenditure which is declared' 
by rules under the principal Act to be a 
permanent charge on provincial revenues ; 
and 

(d) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues for any purpose or for the 
increase of the amount of the expenditure 
authorised or proposed to be authorised by 
any resolution shall be made except on 
the recommendation of the Governor com- 
municated to the Council. 

(3) Provision shall be made for the appoint- 
ment from among the members of the Council of 
grand committees on which a majority of the 
members shall be nominated members, selected by 
the Governor, with power, in cases specially refer- 
red to them, to pass or reject laws without the 
assent of the Council, which laws shall, if passed, 
have the same effect ns Jaws passed by the Council. 

(4) Where any J3ill.s relating to a reserved 
subject has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or an amendment to such a Bill is 
moved, the Governor may certify that the Bill or 
any clause of it or the amendment is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for 
the reserved subjects; and the Bill, clause, 
or amendment shall thereupon be referred to a 
grand committee 

(5) Where any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to bo introduced, or any amendment to 
a Bill is moved or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor may certify that the Bill or any clause 
of it or the amendment affects either — 

{a) the safety or tranquillity of his province 
or any part of it or of another province, 
or 

(6) the intei ests of a specified reserved sub- 
ject ; 

and may diiect cither that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be taken by the Council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, or, 
if he thinks fit and if the Council so desire, that 
the Bill, clause or amendment shall be referred to 
a grand committee, and the Bill, clause or amend- 
ment shall be dealt with in accordance with such 
direction. 

(6) Provisions may be made by rules under 
the principal Act for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the foregoing provisions of this section 
and for regulating the course of business in the 
Council, and as to the persons to preside over and 
for the preservation of order at meetings thereof; 
and the rules may provide for the number of 
members required to constitute a quoitura and for 
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prahibiting or regulating the asking of questions 
on and the discussion of any subject specified in 
the rules. 

(7) Standing orders may be made providing 
for the conduct of business and the procedure to 
be followed in the Council, in so far as fchese 
matters are not provided for by rules made under 
the principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
be made by the Governor-in-Council, but may, 
subject to the assent of the Governor, be altered 
by the local legislatures. 

(8) There ahall be freedom of speech in the 
Governor’s Legislative Council. No person shall 
be liable to any proceedings in any courts by re- 
ason of his speech or vote in any such Council or 
by reason of anything contained in any ollicial re- 
port of the proceedings of any such Council. 

Aetentf to AcU of local legislature. (Rep. 254) 

10. (1) Where a Bill has been passed by a 

lookl Legislative Council the Governor, Lieufen- 
ant-Govemor or Chief Commissioner may ijis^cad 
of declaring that he assents to or withholds his 
assent from the Bill, return the Bill to the 
Council for consideration either in whole or in 
part together with any amendments which lio 
may recommend, or in cases prescribed by rules 
under the principal Act may, and if the rules 
so require, shall reserve the Bill for the considera- 
tion of the Govern or- General. 

(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the consider- 
ation of the Governor-General, the following 
provisions shall apply : — 

{a) The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner may, at any time 
within six months after the date of the 
reservation of the Bill, with the consent 
of the Governor-General but not other- 
wise return the Bill for further consider- 
ation by the Council with a recom- 
mendation that the Councils shall 
consider amendments thereto, and such 
Bill, when so returned, together with 
any recommendations relating thereto, 
shall be dealt with by the Council ; 

(b) After any Bill so returned has been 
further considered by the Council, together 
with any recommendations made by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, relating thereto, the Bill, 
if re- affirmed in accordance with the ap- 
propriate procedure, with or without 
amendment, may be again presented to 
the Governor, Lieutenant-(jovernor or 
Chief Commissioner ; 


(0) Any Bill reserved for the consideration 
of the Governor-General shall if assent- 
ed to by the Governor- General within 
a period of six months from the date 
of such reservation, become law on due 
publication of such assent in the same 
way as a Bill assented to by the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commis- 
sioner, but if not assented to by the 
Governor- General within such period of 
six months shall lapse and be of no etfect 
unless before the expiration of that period 
either — 

(1) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, 

Lieutenant Governor or Chief Commis- 
sioner for further consideration by tfie 
Council ; or 

(li) in the case of the Council not being in 
session a notification has been published 
of any intention so to return the Bill at 
the commencement of the next session. 

(:i) The Governor-General may (except where 
a Bill has been reserved for his consideration), 
instead of assenting to or withholding his assent 
from any Act passed by a local legislature, declare 
that he reserves tlie Act for the signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure thereon, and in such case 
the Act shall not have validity until His Majesty 
has signified his assent to the Governor-General 
through the Secretary of State in Council, and 
his assent has been notified by the Governor- 
General. 

Vacation of seats in Governor’s Legislative Council. 

11. An official shall not be qualified for 
election as a member of a local Legislative Council 
and if any non-official member of local Legislative 
Council, whether elected or nominated, accepts 
any office in the service of the Crown in *India 
his seat on the Council shall become vacant pro- 
vided that for the purposes of this provision a 
Minister shall not be deemed to be an official and 
a person shall not be deemed to accept office on 
appointment as a Minister. 

Constitution of new provinces, etc, (See 
Rep 199, 246.) 

12. (1) The Govern or-General-in- Council 
may, by notification with the sanction of His 
Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of 
State in Council, constitute a new Governor’s 
province, or place part of a Governor’s province 
under the administration of Deputy- Governor, 
and may in any such case apply, with such modifi- 
cation as appear necessary or deBiral>]e all or any 
pf the provisions of the principal Act relating to 
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GovernoPB* provinces, or provinces under a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner, to any 
such new province or part of a province. 

(2) The Governor- General in Council may de- 
clare any territory within any Governor’s province 
to be a backward tract, and the Governor- General 
in-Council may, by notification, with such sanc- 
tion as aforesaid, direct that the principal Act 
and this Act shall apply to that territory subject 
' to Bilbh exceptions and modifications as may be 
prescribed in the notification. 

13. (4) The validity of any order made or 
action taken after the commencement of this Act 
by the Governor-General-in- Council or by a local 
Government which would have been within the 

- powers of the Governor-General-in-Oouncil, or of 
I such local Government, if this Act had not been 
i passed, shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of any 
provision of this Act or of any rule made by 
virtue of any such provision such order or action 
has, ceased to be within the powers of the 
Governor- General- in- Council or of the Govern- 
ment concerned. 

(2) The validity of any law passed by the Indian 
legislature or any local legislature shall not be 
open to question in any legal proceedings on the 
ground that the law affects a provincial subject or 
a central subject, as the case may be. 

(3) The validity of any order made or action 
taken by the Governor-in-Oouncil or by a 
Governor acting with a Minister, shall not be 
open to question in any legal proceedings on the 
ground that such order or action relates or does 
not relate to a transferred subject of which the 
Minister is not in charge. 

• PART II. 

GoTernment of India. 

Indian Legislature. (Rep. 273, 274, Act of 
1915, s. 63.) 

14. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 

I Indian legislature shall consist of the Governor- 
General and two chambers, namely, the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

Council of State (Rep. 277.) 

15. (1) The Council of State shall consist of 

the Governor- General, the members of the Govor- 
nor-Generafs Executive Council, and members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules 
.made under the principal Act. 

(2) The Council of State shall consist of fifty- 
six members (exclusive of the Governor- General), 
^6 number of non-elected members shall be 


thirty- two, of whom at least four shall be non' 
official members, the number of elected member^ 
shall be twenty-four. 

(3) The Governor-Genera), when present, shall 
preside in the Council of State and shall have 
power to appoint, from among the members of 
the Council of State, a Vice-President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he 
may direct. 

Legislative Assembly. (Rep. 278, Act of 
1915, s. 63.) 

16. (1) The Legislative Assembly shall con- 
sist of the members of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council and members nominated or 
elected in accordance with rules made under the 
principal Act ; 

(2) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of 
one hundred and twenty members, the number 
of non-elected members shall be forty of whdm 
twenty -six shall be official members, the number 
of elected members shall be eighty : 

Provided that rules made under the principal 
Act may provide for increasing by not more than 
live per cent, the aggregate number of members 
of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by this 
section, and may vary the proportion which the 
classes of members bear one to another ; so, how- 
ever, that at least two -thirds of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly shall be elected members 
and at least one third of the other members shall 
be non official members ; 

(3) The Governor General shall have the right 
of addressing the Legislative Assembly, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of ite 
members. 

Duration and cessions of Legislative Assembly 
and Council of State. (Rep. 278, 2830 

17. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from the first meeting ; 

Provided that — 

(а) either chamber of the legislature may be 
sooner dissolved by the Governor- General ; 

(б) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor- General if in special circum- 
stances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor shall appoint a day not more 
than six months later for the next sessions 
of that chamber. 

(2) The Govcinor-General may appoint such 
times for holding the sessions of the Indian 
legislature as he thinks fit, and may also from 
time to time by notification or otherwise prorogue 
the Indian legislature. 
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(S) Any meeting of either chamber of the 
Indian legislature may be adjourned by the per- 
son presiding. 

(4) All questions in either chamber shall be 
deWmined by a majority of votes of members 
present other than the presiding member, who 
shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote 
in the case of an equality of votes. 

(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature may be exercised notwithstanding any 
vacancy in the chamber. 

Vacation of aeaU in Indian Legislature. 

18. (1) An odicial shall not be qualified for 
election as a member of either chamber of the 
Indian legislature and if any non-olllcial member 
of either chamber accepts ollice in the service of 
the Crown in India, his seat in that chamber 
shall become vacant. 

(Rep. 277.) 

(2) If an elected member ot either chamber of 
the Indian legislature becomes a member of the 
other chamber, his seat in such first mentioned 
chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

Rules as to constitution, etc., of Legislative Assembly 
end Council of State. (Act of 1915, s. 66. 

See Rep, 278.) 

19. (l) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
provision may be made by rules under the princi- 
pal Act as to — 

(a) the term of oihee of nominated members 
of the Council of State and the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and the manner of tilling casual vacancies oc- 
curring by reason of absence of members trom 
India, inability to attend to duty, death, accep- 
tance of oftice, or resignation duly accepted or 
otherwise; and 

(b) the conditions under which and the man- 
ner in which persons resident in India 
may be nominated or elected as members 
of the Council ot {State or the Legislative 
Assembly ; and 

(o) the qualifications for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of {State 
or the Legislative Assembly ; and 

(d) the tinal decision as to doubts or disputes 
as to the validity of an election. 

(2) Subject to any such i ules, any person who 
ia a ruler or subject of any State UJ India may be 
aominated as a member of the Council of State 
or the Legislative Assembly. 

RinleB as te buMoes* carried on by Indian Legiflature. 

(Rep. 279, 280, 284, 286.) 

20. (I) Sub-aoetions (1) and 3 of Section sixty- 
seven of the principal Act (which relate to the 


classes of business which may be transacted by 
the Indian Legislative Council shall cease to have 
effect. 

(2) Provision may be made by rules under the 
principal Act for regulating the course of business 
and preservation of order in the chambers of the 
Indian legislature and as to the persons to preside 
at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly ; and 
the rules may provide for the number of members 
required to constitute a quorum and for prohibit- 
ing or regulating the asking of questions on, and 
the discussion of, any subject specitied in the rules. 

(3) If any difference oi opinion arises between 
the chambers of the Indian legislature, In relation 
to legislation the Governor-General may refer the 
matter for decision to a joint sitting of both 
chambers, or may return the matter for leconside- 
ration by either chamber. 

(4) Where the Governor- Qeneral-in- Council 
certities that it is essential for the safety, tran- 
quillity or interests of British India or any part 
thereof or for the purpose of meeting a case pf 
emergency which has arisen that any law shall be 
passed, the Council of State shall have power to 
puss laws without the asseiit of the Legislative 
Assembly which laws shall have etiect as laws 
passed by both chambers. 

(5) Kules made for the put pose of this section 
may contain such geticral and supplemental pro- 
visions as appear necessary for the purpose of 
giving full etlect to this section, 

(6) {Standing orders may be made providing 
for the conduct of business and the procedure to 
be followed in either chamber of the Indian legis- 
lature in so far us these matters are not provided 
for by rules made under the principal Act. The 
first standing orders shall be made by the Gover- 
nor- General- in- Council, but may with the consei: 
of the Governor- General be ait^ed by the cham- 
ber to which they i elate. 

(7) There shall be freedom of speech in both 
chambers of the Indian legibiature. ^lO person 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any Court by 
reason qf his speech or vote in either chamber, or 
by reason of anything contained in any ofiidial 
report of the proceedings of either chamber, 

Compoution of Governor-Generar# EKApHtive, 
(Rep. 271, Act of 1915, a. 36.) 

21, (1) The provision in Section thirtyostf of 

the principal Act, that Composition of three at 
least of the members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council must h^ve been for at least ten 
years in the service, or the Crown in India, ehal^ 
heve eti'ect^as^though two ”^were eubetituMl for 
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** three/’ and any other provieien in that section 
(jiirecting that such members must possess any 
special qualifications^ and any provision in that 
section imposing any limit on the number of 
members of the Governor' General’s Executive 
Council shall cease to have eftect. 

(2) Provision may be mode by rules under the 
principal Act as to the qualifications to be lequired 
in respect of members of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council, in any case where such provi- 
sion is not made by Section thirty- six of the prin- 
cipal Act as amended by this section. 

(3) Sub-section (2) of Section thirty- seven of 
the prineipal Act (which provides that when and 
so long as the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council Assembles in a province having a Gover- 
nor the Governor shall be an extraordinary mem- 
ber of the Council) shall cease to have effect. 


PART 111. 

* Secretary of State. 

Payment of salaries etc , out of moneys provided 
by Parliament (Rep. 294, Act of 1915, s. 2.) 

22. The salary of the Secretary of State, the 
salaries of his Under- Secretaries, and any other 
expenses of his department may, notwithbtaiiding 
anything in the principal Act, instead of being 
paid out of the revenues of India, be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of 
the Secretary of State shall be so paid. 

Control of Secretary of State and Governor- 
General. (See Rep. 291, 292.^ 

23. The Secictary of State in Council may, 
notwithstanding anything in the principal Act, by 
ru^e regulate and restrict the exercise of the 
powers of superintendence, direction and control 
vested in the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
State in Council, and the Goveruor-Generai-in- 
CouDcil by the principal Act or otherwise in such 
manner as may appear necessary or expedient in 
order to give effect to the purposes oi this Act. 

Any such rules shall be laid before bqth Houses 
of Parliament as soon as may be aitei they aie 
made and if an address is presented to His Majes- 
ty by either House of Parliament within the 
next thirty days on which that House has sat 
after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
rules or any of them may be annulled, His 
Majesty in Oounoi) may annul the rules or any of 
them and those rules shall thenceforth 
without prejudice to the validity oi 
previously done tbere-under. 


PART rv. 

The Public Service in India. 

The Public Services (See Rep. 323* 325, etc.| 

24. (1) Subject to the provisions of the prin- 
cipal Act and of rules made thereunder, every 
person in the Civil Service of the Crown in india 
holds ofiice during His Majesty’s pleasure, and 
may be employed in any maimer required by the 
proper authority within the scope of his duty but 
no person in that service may be dismissed by any 
authority pubordinate to that by which he was 
appointed. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may 
make rules for regulating the classification ot the 
public services in india, the methods of their re- 
cruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such 
rules may to such extent and in respect of sucH 
matters as may be prescribed delegate the power 
of making rules to the Governor- General-in- 
Oouncil, or to local Governments, or authorise the 
Indian legislature or local legislatures to make 
laws regulating the public services. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and 
conditions of pensions of all persons in the civil 
service of the Crown in India appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in 
accordance with the rules set out in the Second 
Schedule to this Act. The rules set out in that 
Schedule may bo varied or added to by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council and shall have efi!ect as 
so varied or added to but any such variation or 
addition shall not adversely afiect the pension of 
any member of the Bei vne appointed befoie the 
date thereof. N( thing in this section or in any 
rule tbeieunder shall allect the provisions in rela- 
tion to -pensions contained in the East India 
Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 

(4) For the removal of doubts it is hereby 
declared that all rules or other provisions in ope- 
ration at the time of the passing oi this Ant 
whether made by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil under the principal Act or by any other autho- 
rity, relating to the Civil Service of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with the 
powers in that behalf and are hereby confirmed ; 
but any such rules or provision may be revoked, 
varied or added to by rules or laws made under 
this section and any rules or provisions confirmed 
by this sub-section which aiiect pensions shall 
have eil'ect subject to the provisions of the Second 
Schedule to this Act. 

25. (1) Notwithstanding anything in Section 
ninety-seven of the principal Act the Seeeetairy 


be void but 
: anything|^ 
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^of State may make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service cf persons habitually resident in 
India in accordance with such rules as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council 
with the concurrence of the majority of votes at 
a meeting of the Council of India. Any rules 
made under this section shall not have force until 
they have been laid for thirty days before both 
Houses of Parliament. 


(2) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act 1915 (which confers power during 
the war and for a period of two years thereafter 
to make appointment to the Indian Civil Service 
without examination) shall have effect as though 
“ three years ” were substituted for two years.^' 
Public Service Commission. 

26. (1) There shall be established in India a 
Public Service Commission, consisting of not 
more t)ian five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. Each member shall hold office for five 
years, and may be re-appointed. No member 
shall be removed before the expiry of his term of 
office, except by order of the Secretary of State 
in Council. The qualifications for appointment, 
and the pay and pension (if any) attaching to 
their office, shall be prescribed by rules made by 
tbe Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) The Public Service Commission shall dis- 
charge, in regard to recruitment and control of 
the Public Services in India, such functions as 
may be assigned thereto by rules made by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Financial Control. 

27. (1) An Auditor General in India shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, 
and shall hold office during His Majesty’s plea- 
sure. The Secretary of State shall, by rules make 
provision for his pay-duties and conditions of em- 
ployment by rules. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secre 
tary of State in Council no office may be added to 
or withdrawn from the Public Service, and the 
emoluments of no post may be varied except after 
cmiBultation with such finance authoiity as may 
be designated in the rules, being an authority of 
the province or of the Government of India, ac- 
cording OB the post is or is not under the control 
of a local Government. 

PART V. 

Statutory Commitaion. 

Statutelrj CetnmissioB. (Rep. 264» 288.) 

28. ( I ). At the expiration of ten years after 
the passing of this Act the Secretary of State 

submit far the approval of both Houses of 


Parliament the names of persons to act as a Oom- 
mission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submit- 
ted, subject to the approval of, and to any altera- 
tions made by Parliament, shall be a Commission 
for the purpose of enquiring into the working of 
the system of Government, the growth of educa- 
tion, and the development of representative insti- 
tutions, in British India and the provinces there- 
of, and matters connected therewith, and the 
Commission shall report as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to extend or mcdify 
the degree of responsible government then exist- 
ing in any province. 

(3) The Commission shall also enquire into 
and report on any other matter affecting British 
India and the provinces, which may be referred to 
the Commission by the Secretary of State. 

PART VI. 

General. 

Modification of S. 124 of Principal Act. 

29. Notwithstanding anything in Section one 
hundred and twenty-four of the principal Act, if 
any member of the Governor- General’s Executive 
Council or any member of any local Government, 
was at the time of his appointment concerned or 

in an} trade or business, be may, during 
the term of his office, with the sanction in writing 
of the Governor- General, or in the case of Minis- 
ters, of the Governor of the province, and in any 
case subject to such general conditions and res- 
trictions as the Governor- General in Council may 
prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, 
take part in the direction or management of that 
trade or business. 

Power to make Rules. 

30, Where any matter is required to be pres- 
cribed or regulated by rules under the principal 
Act, different rules may be made for different pro- 
vinces, and where no special provision is made as 
to the authority by whom the rules are to be made, 
the rules shajl be made by the Governor- General- 
in- Council, with the sanction of the Becretary of 
State in Council, and shall not be subject to re- 
peal or alteration by the Indian legislature or by 
any local legislature. Any rules to which this 
section applies shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament as soon as may be after they are made 
and if an address is presented to Hia Majesty by 
either House of Parliament within the next tUrty 
days on which that House has sat after the rules 
are laid before it praying that the rules or any of* 
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them may be annulled, Hia Majesty in Council 
xnay annul the rules or any of them and those 
rules shall henceforth be void but without preju- 
dice to the validity of anything previously done 
thereunder. 

AnitfidmenU of Principal Act to carry Act into 
effect, etc. 

31. The amendments set out in the Third 
Schedule to this Act, being amendments to carry 
opt the provisions of this Act, and further amend- 
ments consequential on or arising out of those 
provisions, shall be made in the principal Act, and 
any question of interpretation shall be settled by 
reference to the principal Act as so amended. 

* Definition of Official. 

32. In this Act the expressions “ official ” and 
“ non-official,” where used in relation to any per- 
son, mean respectively a person who is or is not 
in the civil or military service of the Crown in 
India : Provided that rules under the principal 
Act may provide for the holders of such offices as 
may be specified in the rules not being treated for 
the purposes of the principal Act or this Act, or 
any of them, as officials. 

Short Title, Commencement, and Interpretation. 

33. (1) This Act may be cited as the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and the principal 
Act, as amended by any Act for the time being in 
force, may be cited as the Government of India 
Act. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such 
date or dates as the Governor- General in Council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council, may appoint, and different dates may be 
appointed for difierent provisions of this Act, and 
for difierent parts of India. 


On the dates appointed for the coming into« 
operation of the provisions of this Act as respects 
any Executive or Legislative Council all the mem* 
hers of the Council then in office shall go out of 
office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be re-ap- 
pointed, re nominated or re-elected, as the case 
may be, in accordance with the provisions of the 
principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) Any reference in any enactment in force 
in India (whether an Act of Parliament or made 
by any authority in British India) or in any rules, 
regulations or orders made under any such enact- 
ment, or in any letters patent or other document, 
to any enactment repealed by the principal Act, 
shall for all purposes be construed as references to 
the piincipal Act as amended by this Act, or to 
the corresponding pr >viBionK thereof. 

(4) Any reference in any enactment in forcd 
in India whether an Act of Parliament or. made 
by any authority in British India, or in any rules, 
regulations, or orders made under any such enact- 
ment, or in any letters patent or other document 
to any Indian legislative authority, shall for all 
purposes be construed .as reference to the corres- 
ponding authuiity constituted by the principal 
Act as amended by this Act, 

(5) If any difficulty arise as to the first estab- 
lishment of the Indiari legislature or any Legisla- 
tive Council after the commencement of this Act 
or otherwise, in first giving effect to the provi- 
sions of this Act the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil or the Governor* General in Council ns occasion 
may require may by order do any matter or thing 
which apf)earB to them necessary for the purpose 
of removing any such difficulty. 


THE AFGHAN SlTUAllON 




INCE we wrote last month on the Afghan 
trouble, events of some magnitude have 
happened at the various fronts and in the 
internal politics of Afghanisfaii which 
have compelled the vain and infatuated Amir to 
revise his notions of the British power in India. 
To his great cost, he has now come to realise the 
immensity of the task undertaken and the futility 
of his comparatively feeble eflbrts to accomplish 
it. He has been making every attempt to bring 
the war to an end. It may be of some interest to 
our readers to follow the events that have 
wrought such a wonderful change in the young 
Amir. 


In view of the failure of his troops to accom- 
plish anything tangible, the Amir made further 
overtures for the cessation of hostilities. This , 
time Sardar Abdul Rahman Khan, who was till 
recently the Afghan envoy in India, was entrust- 
ed with the affair. As no credentials authorising 
his party to negotiate peace terms were produced, 
his mission was not so much heeded, and Abdul 
Rahman alone was permitted to return to bis 
country. It was strongly suspected as merely a 
ruse employed by the enemy to gain time. But 
soon after the departure of Abdul Rahman, the 
other delegates that had come with him but were 
detained, produced a firman investipg the party 
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power to darry on piaee negotiations. The 
kingHOge dt the firman and the inexplicable delay 
1^ peodndng it, made the British doubt the 
liMerity of the mission. So they too were 
\ permitted to go back without any more reply. 

In the meanwhile, the Afghans were being 
lepulsed in every theatre of war. The Amir's 
plan of campaign, though excellently conceived, 
h frd practically failed. Not only was the Afghan 
lAAng in Peshawar city which was to take place 
at the same time as the seizure of the Khyber pass 
traced and nipped in the bul, but the 
Khyber pass was placed outside the danger zone 
by driving the Afghans off the mouth of th^^ pms , 
Xhe attempts of the Afghan troops to raise the 
tribes on the border against the British wore not 
attended with any success. These tribes occnpy- 
tag as they do the position compirable to a cer 
tain degree with Afghanistan between India and 
Russia, would have greatly embarrassed'the posi- 
tion *of the British if they had taken «iides with 
the Amir. But thanks to the past polic> of 
the British towards these unruly tribes, which has 
kept them loyal to the British connection in spite 
of the close ties such as religion, which would 
otherwise have naturally drawn them to the 
Afithan aide. Moreover, the successful air raid- 
ing of the British on JelUlabad and Kabul, and 
idle failure of the Afghans to adopt any reprisals, 
has had some effect on them The successes 
achieved by the British in the actions that took 
place on the 9th and 11th May, the subsequent 
occupation of the important town of Dakka, a 
severe defeat later on the 17th May, and a stern 
tepulse near Asmar in Ohitral territory resulted 
in the Afghans giving up all ideas of stirring up 
the tribes in that part of the country. The tribes 
too showed no disposition to respond to the friend- 
ly overtures of the Afghans. But Qeneral Nadir 
Khan has to some extent succeeded in making 
the British withdraw their militia posts in the 
Upper Tochi, and South Waziristan. After many 
Vftio attempts he has obtained the adherence of 
^Darwesh Khel and the Mahsuds and entered 
Waziristan. No effort has been spared, by him to 
get into poesession of Thai. But nil to no purpose. 
The flight of the British relief force seems to have 
oraated a panic in the Afghan army and the im- 
mediate retreat towards Kbost abandoning their 
point of vantage was the result. The British 
aerOj^anes employed in reconnoitring have found 
out that the Afghans have abandoned Yousuf 
SjhelakKH which formed the head-quarters of 
IKedir KWl Barlier in the war the British lost 
g^flawam ; hnt this loflfl hat been made good by 
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the gain of the impregnable fortress of Bpim 
dak in the southern area. 

The withdrawal of Nadir Khan to Khost and 
the letter from the Amir again seeking armistioe 
show that all is not well in Afghanistan. One is 
really astonished to find the Amtr usiatfliaing 
his innocence in the affair and attributing the 
out-break of war to some misunderstanding. The 
dominating influence exercised by Torzi in regard 
to foreign policy and the encouragement tfaft 
the vigorous propaganda campaign carried on 
by this man to stir up the people of Afghanistan 
and this country has received from the*^Amir 
piovo bey on i doubt that the theory of war 
now put foi ward by the Amir has no foundation 
at all. The mass of evidence in possession of the 
British conclusively proves that the Amir planned 
the war of offence with a view to distract the at^ 
tnntion of his people from internal nfiairs, premi- 
sing thorn much booty The Viceroy has rights 
repudiated the allegations made by him regaling 
the origin of the war and has proposed tmms for 
armistice which aie both * lenient and rSflflOnable.l 

It is gratifying to learn that while pointing out 
the difiicultios in obser\ing certpiE terms the 
Amir has glidly accepted the Vicdlroy's offer and 
has «ppointe«i his plenipotentiaries to treat with 
the British Government The Viceroy too has 
made the necessary arrangements to meet these 
Afghan representatives. In a few days, peace 
with Afghanistan will be an accomplished fact. 

If there is one lesson more than another which 
we learn from the pist history of the British rela- 
tions with Afghanistan, it is the danger of prema- 
ture peace. The conduct of the Afghans in the 
previous wars would make everyone pause a while 
before giving ready acceptance to any offer of peace. 
In this connection we have to bear in mind i^hat 
Lord Roberts wrote after the war of 1879. 

I felt that the Afghans had not had the sensf of 
defeat sufficiently to convince them of our strength 
and ability to punish breach of treaty, and therefore a 
peace made now, before they had been thoroughly 
beaten, would not be a lasting one and would only eM 
in worse trouble in the near future."' 

Everyone who has been carefully following the 
course of events in the present war will have no 
need to entertain any fear on this account. 

It is not too much to hope that as a result of 
peace negotiations it will be possible to renew the 
friendly relations between the two countries and 
place them not on the whims and fancies of hot- 
headed monarebs but on the goodwill and right 
understanding of the Afghan people. But the 
realisation of such a hope largely depende m 
the attitude of the nation as a whole^ 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


European Theories of Government 

Mr. W. A. Dunning, Professor of History and 
Political Philosophy in the Columbia University 
writes in the current number of Political Science 
Quarterly about the various bodies of doctrine 
which occupied the chief place successively in cur- 
rent* European speculation. There were three 
principal bodies of doctrine of which the first was 
constitutfonalism which dominated thouglit till 
the middle of the 1 9th cen.tury ; the second was 
nationalism which reached the climax of its sway 
over men’s minds in the sixties ; and the 
third was socialism. After the Congress of Vien- 
na, especially conspicuous was the idea that some 
kind of constitution — of fundamental law written 
oT .unwritten — was of the essence of a rational 
and workable system. The demand foi a well 
defined legal basis for the government, whether 
monarchic, aristocratic or democratic, became the 
central feature in the programme of the liberal 
party in every State. Theoritical debate deve- 
loped new and striking doctrines only as to the 
content and not as to their desirability of the writ- 
ten code. As to the essential requirements of 
constitutional government, theory was practically 
unanimous in holding that there must bo, first, 
some guarantee of rights to the individual, and 
a separation of executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. Theories of the Rechtsstaat or 
the constitutional -state were largely concerned 
with the effort to reconcile the functions of a re- 
presentative assembly with those of a hereditary 
Monarch and to partition sovereignty neatly 
botwoon the prince an'^ the people. 

The Charte flonstitntionelle Louis XVIIT was 
based on the will of the Monarch. That of 18,30 
supported the doctrine that the fundamental law 
rested upon a compact between the king and the 
elected representatives ; and formal modification 
^f the constitution required the joint action of 
53 


parliament and crown, The French Liberal 
writer, Benjamin Constant, developed the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people in the gene- 
ral spirit of Montesquieu, rather than in that of 
Rousseau. In his analysis of constitutional 
monarchy, the royal power regulates and 
harmonizes the movements of the executive 
power, the judicial power, the hereditary assem- 
bly and the elective assembly which are represen ^ 
ted by the ministry, the Courts, the second 
chamber and the house of representatives. 
Constant’s view that the Monarch is an organ of 
Oovernment rather than the sovereign of the 
state was quite characteristic of the transition 
from monarchic to popular sovereignty. Gui- 
zot was anxious to guarantee against any exagger- 
.ation of power in either Monarch or people. De 
Tocqueville openly imitated the model of 
Montesquieu and continued in the lives of 
Aristotle, Polybius and Machiavelli. He pointed 
out in the first place the qualifications permeating 
the idea of sovereignty which was the ultimate 
law-making authority, but was not absolute in 
any human will whether individual or collective. 
Uo brought into prominence two elements in the 
American system (1) the extreme decentralisation 
of administration and (2) the exalted political 
function of the higher judiciary. Both of these 
play an important part in the successful career 
of constitutional democracy. Tocqueville’s gener- 
al purpose is to show that successful democracy 
rests not so much on written constitutions, as on 
the history and character the environment, 
manners and morals of the people. The two 
above-mentioned features of America are not 
formally embodied in the written constitution 
and are not due to any artificial work. He finds 
that the evil of democracy lies in the tyranny of 
the majority ; and the same majority ^that makes 
the law makes also public opini^^n. 
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German Democracy at the Cross-roads 

. is iiepOBSible to f orsosst what will be the 
pmfiaB results or the final form of the work of 
the Ooostitaent National Assembly in Germany. 
An article in a recent number of Round TtAU 
s^plaimi briefly the salient features of the old 
Imperial German Oonstitution, summarises the 
reasons why it was not a demoeratio constitution 
and finally indicstes the defects revealed by theory 
or praotioe in the old constitution. There is no 
analogy between the German imperial system and 
that of other countries enjoying self-government 
and representative parliamentary institutions. 
The German policy is not made in the Imperial 
Onbinet, nominally made by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor and by the Federal Council, practically by 
the King and Government of Prussia. Neither 
the Federal Council nor the Reichstag could make 
or unmake a Government or Ministers. Both in 
law and in practice the control of the Reichstag 
over the purse had been whittled down to virtual 
impotence. And the Imperial budget covered only 
a part of the taxation of Germany. The will of 
the Reichstag as representing the German people 
could not he made to prevail in the last resort. 
The key of the situation and the cornerstone of 
the governmental arch of the Empire were the 
powers, strength, traditions and principles of the 
ProBsian monarchy which is the Prussian Govern- 
ment. This Prussian root has been immensely 
strengthened by the Emperor’s personal policy. 
He has buttressed up his formidable position by 
tightening and extending in every way the dynas- 
tic bonds between the Hohenzollerns and other 
ruling families of Germany. Imperial penetra- 
tion which is Prussian penetration, thus subtly 
and surely, aimed at Controlling through the 
Prussianised rulers, the Government^ of the non- 
Prpasian Sfcates. The Federal Council was for all 
practical purposes of policy and administration an 
organ tuned and etfectivetly controlled by Prussia* 
An* ^ tRHI ftf 


of liberalism, of social democrats and of Radicals 
had until 1918 beaten in vain. 

Thus, if Germany is to have a democratic Gov- 
vernment, no tinkering of the old constitution 
wUl suffice. The machinery of government must 
be recreated on different principles in a different 
spirit and for fundamentally different objects. 
Secondly there must be a no less drattio recons- 
truction of the constitution and Government of 
Prukia. Regarded historically, the ** situation 
at the end of 1918 reverted to the situation in 
the spring of 1848. The leaders of 1848 grasped 
very clearly that unless ^ Prussia was dissolved 
in Germany ’ the revolution which would have 
given a liberal democratic and unifying constitu- 
tion on truly nationalist lines would end in a 
collapse and in the triumph of reaction. They 
recognised that the failure of the Revolution to 
master Prussia was the main eause of the reaction 
of 1849. The subsequent conversion of Germany 
to the principles of militaiism, based on the 
Gospel of Power, was the result of this collapse. 
Gorjiany has now imposed on herself the task of 
demoUsbing the work of Bismarck and the post- 
Blsmarckians and of extirpating Prussianism 
without destroying Prussia. A similar task was 
imposed on the men of 1789 in France. They 
had to destroy the achievements and principles of 
Richelieu and of Louis XIY without destiroying 
France. The substitution of a Republic and a 
President for the Empire and the Emperor is not 
the most striking point. A Republic, Unitarian 
or federal is not in itself necessarily demo- 
cratic. In the draft constitution framed for 
Germany there are several large defects. But if 
the Revolution has for the moment made Junker- 
dom important, it has not reduced the predomi- 
nance of Prussia in Germany though it has put 
the predominance in a different setting. In a 
word, the difficulty of dissolving Prussia in 
Germany has been increased rathCr than diinioiih^ 
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The lyaBji' Dynasty of Ofaina (618-M7 AD.) 
obaerFee a writer in the ABudio hetiew for April 
enoonraged teaming and patronised literature 
and started a goForoiiient organ in whidi were 
published imperial ediotSi rescripts and memorials 
It was issued irregularly until 1S51, when it ^was 
issued four times a moon. But for many years 
until it ceased publication it appeared daily. The 
issue uws limited; but it was copied and circulated 
throughout the country in the form of proolama- 
tioM and posted outside yamens and city-gates. 
Anonymous placards were frequently used for 
giving expression to the discontent and dissatis- 
faotion of the public against acts of oppression 
and injustice. These were usually written in a 
popular style and were often caustic, cutting and 
Biftirical, as well as full of sharp and witty quota- 
tions. The Peking Gazette since the establishment 
of the Foreign Legations in Peking after the war 
of 1859-60 was the principal source from which 
foreign ambassadors derived their official news and 
the policy, opinions and news of the Chinese 
rulers. This gave one an insight into court and 
official life and etiquette as well as enabled one to 
gain a knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the people. 

* 'A 

Modern journalism in China may be said to 
date from 1864 when an American Missionary, 
Dr. V. J. Allen started a monthly magazine 
which had a wide circulation and was read by 
officials and liieratu lu 1872 the first daily 
newspaper was published in Bhang- Hai. It 
maintainisd a high reputation for intelligent and 
wise criticism and was even welcomed* at the 
Peking Court andrenudned the leading organ of 
Chinese opinion, for many years. Other news- 
papers were publiabed mostly at the treaty ports 
where tl^e editors were free to express their 
opinions advocate relorma which they were 
notalloered to do in ^tbp interview. With the 
iAati|pimticm of the o9oe and the 
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exteoeioaof seilwayB, thane was a boom in news- 
paper production. Daring 1903 the young China 
party oi^ptttred most of the press and were ti^Un g 
lessons from the Japanese regarding the use of 
printing machinery and the arte of process-engra- 
ving. When the Revolution teroke out in 1911, 
there were no ^less than 700 newspapers which 
have now reached to over a thousand. 
In 1906 a daily newspaper for women was 
started in Peking. There are also a considermhte 
number of magazines which have a wide circula- 
tion ; and a women’s magazine has advocated 
equal rights for women and their economic inde- 
pendence. 

In 1007 a Press-law was drawn up by Govern- 
ment giving the ministry power to control, censor 
and when necessary muzzle the Press. This was 
superseded by a more stringent law which led to 
what was known as * cartoon ’ warfare between 
the Government and the Press. The Chinese 
editors are not only masters of classical literature 
but also artists and poets ; and they portrayed by 
their cartoons the vices of evils caused by officials, 
foreign oppression through loans, indemnities and 
abuse of power ; humiliation and shame from the 
conduct of the Chinese towards foreigners, the 
ignorances, indifference and vices of the people, 
etc. The Chinese editors are able to satirise, de- 
ride and goad by the use of a single character ; 
and the Pictorial Press was very good in derision 
and scorn. The effect of modern journalism on 
mandarins was most salutary. It has led to the 
agitation for reform and the spreading of pro- 
gressiva ideas among all classes, created a desire 
and demand for a constitution and parliament, 
with a view of regenerating the country finaoniaUy 
politically and socially. The growth of the na- 
tive press has largely removed the apparent in- 
ddbxmfio and unconcern of the people* it has 
largely 4aught tbe.CIhinese to think for thassiisteei 
» and AMgl^t .tham out their own salvation 

withM* the intervention of other naticiWi 
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Egyptian Administration. 

The present crisiB in Egypt makes it impera- 
tive on all students of the polities of the British 
Empire to learn something of the nature of the 
British protectorate over that country, the 
character of the British rulers and their ideals. 
Bir MLaloolin Mo Ilwraith, in a paper that is 
published in UtMed Empire (April number) ex- 
plains the more salient and distinguishing charac- 
teristios of British policy towards Egypt and 
the personal temperament and character of the 
various British rulers who have presided over 
that country’s destinies since 1882. Earl Oromer 
who was in power from 1803 to 1907 laid the 
foundations of all succeeding regimes. The 
leading feature of his rule was the gradual gather- 
ing together of all the threads of administration 
and their concentration in the hands of one man 
marked out in all possible respects for supreme 
power. He had to struggle continuously with 
those forces which resented his encroach men ts on 
their powers and prerogatives and which resisted 
his authority by active opposition or passive ob- 
struction. There were trials of strength between 
the more daring spirits among them and Earl 
Oromer ; and the choice lay between the personal 
government of the Khedive Abbas II and the 
personal government of Lord Oromer. The 
marvellous financial transformation and material 
development of the country which he efiecbed are 
well within the knowledge of all. 

His Bttooessor Sir Eldon Gorst inaugarated a 
new policy which the Liberal Government of Mr. 
Asquith desired to try, viz., to get the cordial 
support and collaboration of the Khedive. The 
experiment proved a failure both from a political 
and from an administrative point of view. The 
period was one of administrative sterility and the 
eily measujre of reform was the improvement of 
jpxovsncial Oounoils. The demand for full Parlia* 
menteiy^ institutions and agitation continued • 
npd eulminaM id the assassination of ths 


Premier Boutros Pasha,^ the retirement of Sir 
Eldon Gorst and the accession of Lord Kitchener 
to power. 

Kitchener breathed a new spirit into the 
administration. During his regime (1911-14) 
a large number of innovations of various kinds 
were introduced, most of them intended to 
ameliorate the lot of the fellaheen, oHis 
administrative talents were no less remarkable 
than his military genius ; but his greatest defect 
as a civil administrator was a positive passion 
for despatch at any price. Much of his legisla- 
tion was seriously prejudiced by his unwillingness 
to allow reasonable time for its elaboration. There 
was certainly no stagnation under his regime and 
routine was reduced to a minimum. He took a 
special interest — no doubt largely military — in 
means of communication. 

Since the proclamation of the British Protec- 
torate, there have been a Sultan instead of the 
Khedive and a British High Commissioner in the 
place of ^the Consul General. This change has 
not greatly altered the outward aspect of affairs. 
The protectorate de facto has been converted into 
a protectorate The High Commissioner 

is placed in a position corresponding to his politi- 
cal importance ; and this change will lead to the 
disappearance of the diplomatic corps of other 
states in Cairo and the substitution for it of 
commercial consuls, as in other British depen-- 
dencies. 

I Prison Reform. 

At the present day, prisons are very costly to 
the state, and they do not accomplish the end for 
which they are instituted. Under existing cir- 
cumstances prisoners invariably deteriorate men*' 
tally and physically, by repression and coercion 
and for lack of right moral training. A very 
large percentage of them return to prison and 
thus prove the inadequacy of the system in every 
way. And recidivism means further expense to 
the state and greater degradation to fte |ttiioneri 
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In punishment the man is the object of revenge, 
often vindictiveness — ^and he is also contemplated 
with a large amount of fear. The old theory that 
the punishment must fit the crime, regardless of 
the individual belongs to past ages and should be 
put with other useless lumber. Solitary confine- 
ment, straight jacket, the dungeon and the lash 
iniiensify evil and make men bitter and revengeful. 

A writer in the May number of The Theoaophist 
deplores all these and exhorts us to improve the 
prison-system both from a moral and an economic 
point of view. When one realises the many hours 
that a prisoner has to think and then what these 
thoughts can be, we find that they are only an 
intensifying of the old ones through reiteration 
and similar thoughts round him. Correspondence 
can be and is of the greatest possible benefit to 
prisoners, but here again discrimination and com- 
mon sense must be used. 

The following excerpt shows the difiference bet- 
ween the old and the new prison systems in 
America. The new prison system gives the prisoner 
opportunity for self-expression and responsibility, 
and the spirit of the new system is brotherhood. 

** The old prison system was based on the theory 
that punishment must fit the crime, without re- 
gard to the individual who commits the crim^, 
the so-called criminal. Solitary confinement in 
iron cells, inferior and insufficient food, the lock- 
step, the shaven head, the strait-jacket, the lash 
and the dungeon, have been devised to repress the 
evil in the man. The reverse has been effected. 
The good in the man has been crushed ; the evil 
intensified by the resentment at the injustice of 
society. Prisoners, guards, wardens,* society, 
none have escaped the degrading infiuence. 

In many States benevolent wardens are extend- 
ing privileges, and finding the men worthy of the 
trust placed in them. Bo far this has developed 
law-abiding slaves. This so-called ** honour sys- 
tem ” is a step between the old prison system and 
tttiwr, 


The Teaching of Patriotism 


Lala La j pat Bai, in the course of an article on 
the above Subject, in the Modem for 

June, writes that love of India as a whole as 
distinguished from love of village, town, city or 
province is the point round which the teaching of 
patriotism in India must revolve. He says : 
* I am sure Indian Nationalists do not want to 
set up an aggressive nationalism of the kind 
which will breed contempt or hatred of other 
nations. The idea that love of one’s country 
necessarily involves hatred of others, or even in- 
difference to the welfare of the rest of mankind, 
is absolutely fallacious and mischievous and should 
be combated through and through,” 

The teaching of Hindu- Mohammadan unity, 
says Lala La j pat Rai, can be much facilitated by 
the writing of special and carefully worded theses 
on the lives of our national heroes. He observes 

If Mother India had an Asoka, she had an 
Akbar too. if she had a Chaitanja, she had 
EAbir also. If she had a Harsha, she had Sher 
Shah too. If she had a Yikramaditya, she had a 
Shah Jahan also. .If she is proud of a Todar Ma), 
she is equally proud of Abul Fazul.” 

After pointing out that the^ third part of our 
course for the teaching of patriotism must deal with 
our relations with the State, be concludes that 

« Our loyalty must . be rational, reasonable 
and sincere. Let me make it clear that 
any attempt to enforce the teaching of loyalty to 
the established British Government in India as 
such, without pointing out the road to make it 
truly national and truly democratic, will end in a 
fiasco. The analogy of Germany does not apply. 
The Indians must feel that their loyalty is volun- 
tary, and an outcome of their conscious desire to 
remain a part of the British Commonwealth on 
terms of equality with the rest.” 
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Vienna mi VerenlUM 1915 9b 1919. 

ProfdSBor F. J. 0. Heamahaw, in the current 
number of the Joitmal of GomparcUivo Legidatum 
ofhd ht&tnottofiol L(tw institutes a comparison in 
some important respects between the European 
situation in 18 L5 and that at the present 
moment, Bonaparte was the Hohenzollern model 
both in diplomacy and in the conduct of 
military operations. Fortune however has decreed 
that the rolee of Napoleon £ and Wilhelm II 
should be reversed. The oorstoan began his life 
in obscurity ; he was thrown over the surface of 
public aifiairs by revolution ; he was the creature 
of a conflict which he had done nothing to pro- 
voke^. The Kaiser inherited the most command- 
ing monarchy in the world ; the true source of 
his power was the unparallelled prosperity of 
forty years of peace ; he wantonly entered upon 
a war of conquest which has ended in a revolution 
and his own downfall. 

In the two struggles which ended respectively 
in 1814 k 1918, Great Britain played a central 
and decisive part. If the Napoleonic war dragged 
on its weary length for over a decade the cause 
was very largely the fact that for the first five 
years Britain limited her efforts to the sea and 
refused to put forth her strength on land. If 
the German war of 1914 had been finished in less 
than four years and a half, one of the determin- 
ing causes is the fact that from the outset Britain 
threw herself into the struggle by land as well as 
by sea. But in neither war did Britain immedi- 
ately decide the issue. In each case the issue 
was decided by the late advent of a powerful 
ally whose fresh and enormous^resources turned the 
scale. In 1812 it was Russia ; in 1917 it was the 
TTnited Btates. In spite however of the decinve 
influence exercised by Russia in one instance and 
America in the other, out of both conflicts Britain 
emerged with immensely enhanced pvestige and 
power,. Bbnoe British influence ie. hardly lose 
powerful ait Venwialles in 1919 than it was at 
to 1818. 
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Hi* plMupotaatiftriMi in botik mcm mpmuwiinii 
• mwiad bj the iatoUnbb hnwlMi war 

Mgw flor the eetebUehmeak of perfwtiul 
PMoe, la eaoh oaae tbe poiaionate of 

PMkio peoplM were voiced by a gnat idealiat, 
AienMidar I of Rueeia oooapied the pif^ at 
Vieiuia and later at Twua whioh ia 19il9 {9 oo- 
oaiued by President Wilson, Tbs two nen 
gnatly ; but their ultimate objects an 
viz. the bringing into eziateaoe of some ^igan of 
international government capable of pnventing 
war, suppressing nvolntion and administering 
jnstioe. Alexander formulated the scheme bT the 
Holy AUianoe of autocrats. The folly pf the 
Holy Allianoe consisted in the vegnenese of its 
principles, tbe absenoe of any agreement as to 
what the application of religion to poUtiw meant 
and the lack of all exeoutive givro 

effect to its noble sentiments. 'Wifaon^s * I^eegne 
of Free Nations’ is free from ^he weakneeijli of 
its Parisian prototype. Its membership 9.’ rest- 
ricted to peoples whoee governments aire ofa 
oongmoos type; its principles are de^y defined, 
and it ie provided with simple but powerful 
machinery of operation. The Holy ^ 

posterior to and an appendix of tbe treaty aettle- 
ment of Vienna. The present League of Nations 
has been the first business of the Vertaillee Con- 
ferettce ; it is the preliminary to the 
In 1814-lfi the guiding idea of the settlement 
was hgitimaoy and the settlement iteelf, aimed at 
being as far as possible a restoration of flnnd«*VH is 
precedent to 1799. The Revolution of 1799 wm 
the enemy which was to bf ovenoome. In 1919^ 
the principle of national democracy is every whn^i 
accepted ; hence not reetomtion bnt ceoonstructihlt 
is the prime object of the p'vBip<|tiuitiiiriig ^ bat 
«MM sgain revolution preeanta itself as a disturb- 
ing olamsnt. Bonesean is nown tyintwiicsl ssanger 

list at^d tbe Jae o bine are but "VTsffHntaBcstlffii 

The new Revolution is ooem^rtsn 

and tbe mndsnt supplanter (ff nnusssm b ibrl 

Ham. 
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The Benktag Need* of India. 

Mr. M. L. TanikM, writing (in. a recent number 
of the Jotsmal of iho Indian Economic Somety 
exnlainfl the banking needs that require to be 
fiiVfined for the farther development of India's re- 
» sources. The position of banking in India is 
very poor. There is only one banking office for 
every' 900,000 persons in India, whereas in the 
United Kingdom, there is one for roughly every 
5,20(r and in U. S. A. one for every 3000 per- 
sone. The paid up banking capital and reserve 
in India per million of the population is *008 of 
what it is in the United Kingdom and *004 of what 
it is in U. S. A. Though one cannot say that 
he believes in the theory of India’s hoards, one 
cannot equally claim that a fairly large portion 
^of her savings enters into productive channels. 
Hoarding more often than not, is involuntary 
and may be attributed to the sheer absence of 
banking and investment facilities. 

^ India wants a Central or State Bank with a 
large paid-up capital and a network of branches 
in at least all the district towns. Such a bank is 
needed, if for nothing else, at least for dealing 
satisfactorily with the Cash Balances of Govern- 
ment both in England and India which average 
roughly 42 crores a year. These balances can be 
transferred to this Bank and 'can be utilised for 
helping the trade of the country. The London 
Branch will utilise the heavy balances now kept 
in London and manage the finances of the India 
Office. The Central Bank will also better do the 
work of maintaining our artificial system of cur- 
rency. It can maintain the system of^paper cur- 
rency and Government can share the profits 
of the whole business with it. This Bank will be 
in a good position to provide facilities for the re- 
mission of mofiey from one part of the country 
to another and can give help to other banks by 
providing facilities for the grant of loans at re- 
•eenabie imtis and also tot ' disHountlng commet* 
■tl) efW hinei II ma Mmdw uil«> 


tance to the co-opetatiVe credit-movement and^i 
industrial development by helping the central 
co-operative banks and the industnal banks. 
Another alternative scheme would he to amalga- 
mate the Presidency Banks and to permit them 
to raise their capital by twice the amount of 
their paid-up capital and reserve on condition 
that preference is given to Indian applicants. 
The right of note issue may also be transferred 
to this amalgamated bank . 

Besides a Central Bank, the country requires 
many more Indian joint-stock commercial banks 
with a net work of bank offices preferably 
managed and controlled by Indians. More banks 
are wanted not only for mobilising the capital of 
the country and placing the same at the disposal 
of the trade, but also for the extension of our 
paper currency and for obviating the currency 
troubles. They would have helped the use of 
cun*ency notes and cheques and helped the 
growth of bank deposits. Branches of English or 
Colonial banks will either eliminate the Indian 
joint-stock banks by cut-throat competition or 
drive them into poverty and depression. Secondly 
such banks cannot meet our needs owing to their 
most costly management and owing to their being 
out of touch with the needs of our people. They 
are likely to insist on the use of English for 
their banking transactions and thus put in a 
position of disadvantage the middle classes and 
the bulk of the native merchant classes. Under 
proper state control Indian managed banks will 
thrive very well, but it is necessary that state- 
control should not be excessive. 

There must also be some specialised banks for 
finanoing our industries and agriculture ; and 
we should have more industrisl banks with very 
large paid up capital. There must also be some 
organisation to look after the interests of the 
banks, to promote co operation among them and 
to proyids fsoilttiss for tbs training of jpbung Doan 
fw at toiktoii iNfMiiMiiS 
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Indian Cbriatiaas 


lltM. A.. J. MarrtBy a retired member of the 
etaff of the London Misnonary Society, Benares, 
brings to notice in the current number of Th^ 
Eoit mi ih$ Wsif some of the special troubles, 
anxieties and everyday difficulties of Indian 
Ohristians. She divides the Indian Ohristians 
into three classes, those who are converts from 
Mahomedanism, those who are Hindu converts 
and those who are Ohristians by birth and des- 
cendants of converts. The Mahomedan convert 
never loses his personal and religious pride even 
when he becomes a Ohristian. To him the way 
of ret^urn to his old faith is always open and 
should either party to a Mahomedan marriage 
become Ohristian, the marriage is ipso facto dis- 
solved and both parties are free according to 
Mahomedan law to remarry. In the case of 
Hindu converts, caste-habits and instincts like the 
inborn pride of the Mahomedan, persist long 
after the individual has become a Ohristian, often 
unconsciously and as a matter of course. With 
regard to food, water and other matters of daily 
lifoi it is far easier for the Mahomedan to 
accustom himself to the social life of the Christian 
community than for the Hindu. The habits and 
standard of the Zenana persist long after a 
woman may have broken with her old life and 
companions. 

The Ohristian character of a community is al- 
ways a matter of slow growth. Progress in this 
direction is complicated by the great differences 
in the original standards of morality of the many 
castes from which the Ohristian community is 
recruited. All converts, unless they belong to a 
mass-movement area, have to face the problem of 
self-support. School masters, clerks, mechanics and 
domestic seri^nts will probably lose their posts 
if they become Ohristians, but other posts are 
generally available Tov them. The case is worst 


entirely dependent on family and caste support 
^ Women converts are much in the same position. 

The problems which the Indian Ohristians have 
to face are threefold, economic, educational and 
social and underlying these are great moral pro« 
blems. The caste or family backing is almost 
entirely^ lacking to the Indian Ohristian of the 
cities, though It is one of the gains of the magi- 
movements. The old caste occupations are for the 
most part closed. To ensure a really Okpstian 
training for children, parents desire the possibi- 
lity of founding schools where only Ohristtan 
boys will be admitted ; but in this there is the 
danger that boys thus brought up may be unable 
to take their pl|Lce in a society of mixed creeds^ 
The housing problem is another imminent one. 
Should the adherents of a mission be encouraged 
to live in the streets and bazaars ? or should thCy 
live separately in their own quarters ? Follovdng 
this there is the question of neighbours and social 
inter- course and in this connection the dread 
danger that threatens is that the Ohristian com- 
munity should drift or be forced into becoming 
one more caste among many. There is also the 
possibility of the Ohristians becoming isolated in 
the coming national movement ie, becoming 
alienated in sympathy and affection and ties from 
the great nationalities that are becoming increa- 
singly self - conscious in the different parts of the 

country. * 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Bengal Under Lord Carmichael. By Dr. Biswa- 
nath Mukerjee. [ " The Hindustan Review,*’ April.] 

Economic Thought in India. By d. a Shah. 
['*Journalpf the Indian Economic Society,” March.] > 

William Archer’s “India and the Future.” By 
Lala Lajpat Rai. [” The Modem Review,” June ] 

Self Supporting Sohools for India. By J B. Pen- 
nington. [ “ The Asiatic Review,” April 1919.] 

The Fakir and the Carpet. By G. M Oalmady- 
Hamlyn. [“ The Occult Review,” May 1919.] 

The Civilization of the Ancient Tamils. By 
S. Vythia Nathan. M.O., B.B.AiS. [“The Feuiig 
Hihdvr^ Feb. 1919.] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE ’ 


Mr. M*itt«fa*s Memorandum 

A mefDcinindain by Mr. Moatagu on the 
Qorernmetit of India Bill states that in regard 
to the division of funotions it is eontemplated 
that, apart from the administration of provincial 
sobjeotSi the Provincial Oovernments will con- 
tinue to discharge in their own provinces many 
dutms on behalf of the Central Government in 
regard to subjects which will remain under the 
full oonAol of the Central Government. For 
ezamplOj the administration of customs, shipping, 
laws and the collection of iucome tax. The 
agency of the Provincial Government in this 
respOot is employed merely as a matter of conve- 
nience, and it is, therefore, always open to the 
Central Government to cease to employ such 
agency and itself to undertiko the entire work of 
administration through its own officials. The 
Bill contains no expre^ss provision in regard to 
the reserved subjects, but clause 23 will cover the 
making of rules thereanent It is not contem- 
plated that questions in regard to the dividing 
line between the spheres of the Central and Pro- 
/•vinoial authorities shall be subject to a legal 
decision in Courts. The intention is that the 
rules to be framed shall provide that doubts, 
whether any matter does or does not belong to a 
provincial subject, shall be decided by the 
Govennor- General in Council, subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State. 

In regard to the diarchy, Mr. Montagu says 
that no alternative plan has yet been submitted 
which is consistent with the announcement of the 
20th August in providing for a gradual transfer 
of responsibility. The alternative plans s'uggested 
have two fatal defects. First, at the outset, they 
give no such responsibility to the non-official 
element in the Government as will be recog nis.ible 
by the oouncils or their electorates, and secondly, 
they provide no means whereby such responsi- 
bility and control could ultimately be secured, 
except by a sudden change from official to popular 
54 


government which would take effect simul- 
^mneously as regards all provincial functions. The 
scheme of the joint report does give immediate 
responsibility to Ministers, who represent the 
popular element in the Legislative Councils in 
regard to some departments of administration, 
though, as long as there is division of functions 
between official and non-official sections, such 
responsibility cm not be complete. At the same 
time by bringing Ministers into touch both at 
joint meetings and in the discharge of their own 
duties with the work of the reserved departments, 
it gradually familiarises them with the needs of 
those departaienfs and the considerations affecting 
their administration, and thus prepares the way 
for the assumption by Ministers of further res- 
ponsibility by degrees as additional subjects are 
transferred until the ultimate goal of complete 
responsibility is attained. 

The new form of Provincial Government does 
not apply to Burmn, which, for reasons indicated 
in the joint report, requires separate treatment, 
but Burma will come within the scope of the 
devolution provisions of the Bill, except so far as* 
such provisions depend on the institution of a 
new form of Provincial Government. In regard 
to the Executive Councils, the suggestion of the 
Government of India that one seat should statu- 
torily be reserved for an Indian is not adopted, 
because it is considered undesirable to include in 
a Bill any provision for racial qualification, but it 
is contem plated that in any event the Executive 
Councils will continue to include at least one 
Indian member, and if a second European member 
is added, there will also be a second Indian 
member. As regards the Indian legislature no 
formal limitation is proposed of the general 
powers of legislation conferred by Section 65 of 
the Act, but it is contemplated that the Indian 
Legislature will abstain from Legislation on pro*- 
vinoial subjects, except where those subjects are 
declared to be subject to Indian Legislation < 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Mcmtagu on the Reforms 


In moving the second reading of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill in the House of Commons on 
the 4th instant, Mr. Montagu made a remerkn- 
ble speech, in the course of which he said : — 

Whether India was a nation or not, we had pro- 
mised her the proffressive realisation of Responsible 
Government. We had given India representation like 
that of the Dominions on the Imperial Conference. 
India was to be an original member of the League of 
Nations. Therefore their Imperial task wa« to over- 
come whatever difficulties might be in the path and 
help India on the road to nationality. If there were 
those who considered that the Empire justified itself 
when it gave a country satisfactory law and order, 
adequate peace, decent institutions and a certain 
measure of prosperity, if there were people who be- 
lieved that we fulfilled our mission when we run the 
country as an estate and not as a country at all, even 
then there were large proposals in the Bill which com- 
manded assent from them, for example, the proposals 
for devolution and decentralisation. . . 

Mr. Montagu, referring to Lord Willingdon, said 
although he had a plan of his own, he was certain he 
would have preferred to rely on bis qualities which 
made his astonishing success in the government of 
Bombay. He said in effect that under a Governor 
such as Lord Willingdon a far more elastic arrange- 
ment would be far preferable to the scheme of the 
Bill, If in any province, the Governor would so influ- 
ence his advisers and if the circumstances of the parti- 
cular province made it possible, there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the Governor to discharge all re- 
served functions as if they were transferred. He 
could tell his Government that he did not believe 
much in the new dual form of government and would 
use none of his powers under the Bill, unless driven 
thereto they would always consult together and he 
would do the best to work the scheme in deference to 
the wishes of the Legislature on all subjects If he 
were lucky he would perhaps get through his term of 
office without having to use his exceptional powers on 
reserved subjects. Therefore under the scheme of 
the Bill Lord Willingdon would get all he proposed. 
Under the scheme of the Bill, whatever the persona- 
lity of the Governor, transferred subjects were bound 
to the representatives of people, but under the alter- 
native scheme, nothing was guaranteed them at all. . 

The (Indo-British) Association was a body which 
got very angry when it was suggested that it 
did not intend to carry out the Pronouncement. It 
had done a great deal of harm in India by leading the 
people to suppose that it had more influence on the 
decisions of Parliament than he hoped it was likely to 
have. Its scheme was the scheme of bureaucrats, 
for the consumption of bureaucrats and was intended, 
for the enthronement of bureaucracy. The Provincial 
GovemihSnt was not to be interfered with by the 
Legislative Council, the Government of India, or India 
Office. Future Sydenhams would remain upon the 
throne untrammelled by control from above and un- 
dismayed by criticism from below. How would that 
lead to the proi^ressive realisat’on of Responsible 
Govenunent* 


We should never get on with all the woiic we had 
to do in India unless we settled, as this Bill would 
settle, the constitutional question and its intermediate 
discussion* When he said that the Bill would settle 
the question, he meant that he hoped they would re- 
ceive from the Joint Committee an agreed Bill, that 
all alternative schemes would be considered in far 
more detail than was then possible and that somehow 
or other a Statute would pass as a consequence of , the 
second reading of the Bill which would launch India 
on the road to complete self-government. There was 
so much other wo'’k to do in India that, if we could 
once get a growing constitution for it to win for itself 
the goal we had pronounced, we could give attention 
to the improvement of education, development of 
India's great resources and industries and consider 
the reorganisation of her defences. But before we 
could do anything and in order to make these things 
possible it seemed to him essential to start her on the 
road to self-govercment 

He could not believe that Parliament was going to 
afford any obstacle to the partnership of India in the 
Empire. We had recently been so sympathetic to 
the national aspirations of the Arabs, Czech- Slovaks 
and others and India desired to achieve nationality. 
She was an original member of the League of NatioxM 
developed under ourprotecting care and with our politi- 
cal thought. Let us pass the Bill and start India under 
the segis of the British flag on the road we ourselves 
had travelled, in spite of all difficulties of area, caste, 
religion, race and education. If you pass the Bill and 
modify it until it becomes a great statute, wo can say 
to the people of India : “The future and the date on 
which to realise the future goal of self-government is 
with you. You are being given great responsibility 
to-day and opportunities of consultation and influence 
on other matters in which at present we keep respon- 
sibility. You will find in Parliament every desire to 
help and complete the task which this Bill attempts 
if you devote yourselves to use with wisdom, self- 
restraint and respect f^r minorities the great oppor- 
tunities with which the Parliament is entrusting you.“ 
That message the House should send to the Indian 
people to-day. That message cannot be sent unless 
the House is determined to pass without delay and 
with every desire that it should ba improved before it 
passed a statute which means the beginning Res- 
ponsible Government for India (cheers). 

' Lord Cecil on Co-operation 

We all believe we are on the threshold of a new 
ora. It is so. What is that era to beV Is it to be 
gradual, and gradually increasing chaos in these 
countries until they have engulfed the whole fabric of 
Christian civilisation ? Or by a supreme effort are 
we going to start on the road of international confi- 
dence ana co-operation? That is really the issue 
before us. If I may venture to do so, I would appeal 
to all in this country alike, to the workman ae much 
as to the employer, to the rich as much as to the poor 
to make a great effort — as great an effort it may well 
turn out as any we made during the War — but I am 
bound to say that, great as the effort may be by our- 
selves we cannot succeed. All the countries in 
Europe are exhausted by this long War. Our own 
energies are diminished. Our own resources are very 
much restricted. If Europe is to be saved, it will be 
saved by the united efforts of all those countries which 
were associated in the War, 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Sir M. Visvesvarayya 

The following QazOU Extraordinary has been 
issued by the Mysore Government : — 

In permitting Sir M. Visvesvarayya, k c i e , 
to retire from the service of the Mysore State 
from the 10th June 1919, His Highness the 
Maharaja desires to place on record his apprecia- 
tion of the great services rendered to the State by 
this distinguished officer. Sir M Visvesvarayya 
after a successful career in the Bombay Public 
Works ‘Department, was appointed Chief 
Engineer to the Mysore Government in the 
month of November 1909. Three years later 
he succeeded Mr. T. Ananda Rao, g.t.e., as 
Dewan of Mysore, an appointment which he 
filled with conspicuous ability for over six years. 
During all this period Sir M. Visvcsvuiayya 
laboured with unwearying zeal and single- 
minded devotion to increase the material rosoui ces 
of the State. His administration ns Dewan has 
resulted in importatit and far-reaching develop- 
ments in education, irrigation work, railway com- 
munications and industries, and has laid the 
foundation for a prosperous and progressive 
future for the State. Sir M. Visvesvarayya 
carries with him in his retirement the esteem and 
best wishes of His Highness the Mahaiaja and 
all classes of his subjects. As a mark of apprecia- 
tion of Sir M. Visvesvarayya's valuable services. 
His Highness has been pleased to grant him a 
special pension of Rs. 1,250 a month. 

Famine in Baroda 

Famine has been declared in several areas of 
the Baroda State and relief measures, as 'provided 
in the Famine Code, are in full swing. An out- 
standing feature of the present famine is that 
relief works are not as crowded as in the previous 
famines. The Baroda State has promptly met 
the keen demands for financial assistance from 
the agriqulturiste by advancing more than Rs. 7 
lakhs fer-takavi -and Be. 2 lakhs for constructing 
wells. — 


Hyderabad Council 

It is stated on official authority that, instead of 
having a mere Chief Minister, H.E.H. the Nizam 
has decided upon establishing an Executive Coun- 
cil, with Sir Syed Ali Imam as President. The 
members, who will be selected from among the 
officials of the State, will be nominated later. 

A Maharaja’s Gifts 

On the occasion of the birthday of H. H. the 
Maharaja Raj Sahib of Dhrangadhra, the follow- 
ing announcements were made : — A grant of 
Rs. 6,000 to the Girassia Hostels, Rs. 5,000 
annually to Sunderba Anathasbrama, a purse of 
Rs. 1,000 to Dr. Baria and Rs. 10,000 for sundry 
charitie.s. Ten scholarships each of Rs! 23 
monthly for highei* education in commemoration 
of the visit of H.H. the Jam Saheb. 

Mysore University 

The opening of a Mysore University course for 
mining and metallurgy, suggested by the exis- 
tence of mineral wealth in the State, and of a 
project for iron smelting and steel manufacture, 
which is likely to be put in operation soon, was 
lately proposed by Government and the question 
is now under consideration. A committee will be 
appointed by the Council to devise a scheme 
under which instruction in these subjects may be 
provided as one of alternatives for students of the 
B E. degree, the course to be one of two years 
after passing the intermediate examination in 
engineering. 

The question of the institution of a degree in 
agriculture has also been considered. A rough 
scheme was drawn up by the Director of Agncul- 
tute on the assumption that a college would be 
located in Bangalore where existing facilities, 
such as a farm at Hebbal and laboratories in 
Bangalore and the services of the existing officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, would be taken 
advantage of as far as possible, but as Govern- 
ment expressed a preference to its location in 
Mysore the scheme has to be considerably altered^ 



OUTSlbE iiStDIA 


Bikaner on Indin and the Dominiont 

At the Jubilee Dinner of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner said 
that the eomradeship of India with the Domi- 
nions in the war had created an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and goodwill, which he 
fervently hoped would prevent new Indian griev- 
ances and difficulties in the Dominions, and 
which would pave the way to an early and com- 
plete removal of those remaining. The Maharaja 
of Bikaner recapitulated India’s war sacrifices in 
men, her valuable contributions in material, and 
the generous donations oF the Indian Piinces. 
fie referred to severe post-war economic effects 
imd'other difficulties, notably the uncertainty of 
Xndian Mahomedaus respecting the fate of 
Turkey. Touching the recent disturbances, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner earnestly hoped that neither 
in the United Kingdom nor other parts of the 
Bmpire would public opinion allow itself to be 
perturbed by these, or by alarmist statements or 
propaganda. 

Indiana in the American Army 

In the Young India (New York) says the 
Modem Aavieic;, there is an incomplete list of the 
men who adopted Uncle Sam’s uniform and fought 
for the war aims of the United States. This list 
contains the following 15 names': — Ahmad Ali, 

0. ILerwell, D. N. Mitra, Amulya Mukerji, 
S. A. Mullah, M. K, Pandit, K. H. Patel, R. D. 
Shelke, 0. L. Singh, Iswar Singh, Haqiqat Singh, 
Rarm Singh, Sher Singh, Lab Singh Tehora To 
these Mr. R. Ahmed adds the names of Lieut. 
Dhiren Roy, Lieut. B. Sharma and Chandra 
Singh. It is to be noticed that some of our boys 
got oominissions, too, in the United States Army. 
Considering that there are only 125 Hindu stu- 
dents (any native of India, Hindu or Mussulman 
or of ahy other sect, is called Hindu in Aineiica) 
in the American Universities, those of them who 
volunteered fUr £ghtinj^ for the * world’s freedom’ 
4g xmt form a negligible prpportion* 


Indiana in Tranavaal 

The provisions of the Asiatic Amendaient Act 
are : — 

1. Those provisions of sections 180 and 131 of 
Act No. 35 of 1908 (Transvaal) which relate to 
the residence on or occupation of ground held 
under a stand licence on proclaimed . land^ by 
coloured persons and any provisions simihr there- 
to contained in the conditions of any deed of grant 
or freehold title in a Government Township shall 
not apply — 

(а) to any British Indian who on the first day 
of May 1919, was, under the authority of a trad- 
ing licence lawfully issued, carrying on business 
on proclaimed ground or on any stand or lot in 
such township, or to the lawful successor in title 
of any such Indian in respect of such business ; or 

(б) to any person bona fide in the employment 
of such a British Indian or his successor in title, 
so long as such British Indian or successor in 
title continues so to carry on business on the 
same ground or stand or lot on which or in the 
same township in which it was being carried on 
on the first day of May 1919 : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall be 
construed as abiogating any exceptions contained 
in the said sections one hundred and thirty and 
one hundred and thiity-one or in the conditions 
aforesaid. 

2. Those provisions of Law No. 3 of 1885 
(Transvaal) and any amendments thereof hereto- 
fore enacted which prohibit a person belonging to 

any of the native races of Asia from being an 
ownei of fixed pioperty in the Tiansvaal sxmjeot 
to certain^ exceptions specified in such amend- 
ments shall, subject to the same exceptions, be 
construed also as prohibiting the ownership of 
fixed property in the Transvaal by any company 
or other corporate body in which one or more 
persons belonging to any of those races have a 
controlling interest : 

Piovided that the provisions of this see^yiilin 
shall not applj in respect of the ownership ofijPy 
fixed property acquired by any such oompatip^ ^ 
corporate body before the Ist of May 



iNErtlSTRIAL & COMlSdfiRCtAL SfiCXIOK 


Industrie* 

Xhe India Section, London Ohatnber of 
Oommeroe, held a meeting at its offices on M^y 
1919, under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
BIcLeod and discussed Mr. Chadwick’s recent 
Society of Arts paper on the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission. Sir C, McLeod inaugurat- 
ed a discussion on friendly lines, but specially 
alludeci^to the recommendation of the Commission 
in favour of raising railway rates instead of by 
direht specific increased taxation when Government 
needed money. 

Mr. Dick, Deputy Chairman of the Section, 
strongly deprecated any hastening of the deve- 
lopment of India, and called attention to the sug- 
gestions that openings should be created for labour 
when labour was even insufficient now for the 
industries which existed. 

Mr. Jackson also supported gradual develop- 
ment sinca enthusiasm was not enough to ensure 
success, and when there was any native failure it 
usually ascribed some European influence. 

Thereupon Mr. Longcroft, representing Messrs. 
David Sassoons, took up the need for interesting 
capitalists in India rather tiian in other countries. 
Sir Alexander McRobert did not think the 
Government in India had given sufficient protec- 
tion to industry. They knew what had happened 
at tfie Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, 
while, although it had not been published, he 
could tell them that one of the most important 
British industries in the Punjab employing 3,i)00 
hands, near Amritsar, had been in the greatest 
danger daring the last few weeks. were 

things which they had to consider in advising 
people to send their money to India. They should 
devote greater attention in the improvement of 
existing possibilities. An increase of one bushel 
per acre more wheat would mean twelve million 
Sterling to the country at the present prices 
which is much better than starting new indus- 
tirieer 


Cloth Coniumption in Indin 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha has calculated that there 
were 13*6 yards of cloth for consumption in India 
per annum per head of the population in 1913-14, 
as compared with 9*28 yards, the annual average 
of the five years which ended on 31st March 
1919, or a shortage of 4*32 yards per year per 
head. The figures explain the cry of shortage 
and high prices of cloth. 

The Currency Commission 

The terms of reference of this Committee are 
as follows : — To examine the effect of the war on 
the Indian exchange and currency system and 
practice and upon the position of Indian note 
issues and to consider whether in the light oP this 
experience and of possible future variations in 
the price of silver modifications of the system or 
practice may be required ; to make recommenda- 
tions as to such modifications and generally as to 
the policy that should be pursued with a view to 
meeting the requiremenis of the trade to maintain 
a satisfactory monetary circulation and to ensur- 
ing a stable gold exchange standard. 

India’s Cotton Trado 

In the twelve months, April 1918 to March 
1919, the quantity of yarn spun in Indian mills 
was 615 milliou lbs. and that of woven goods 
manufactured 350 million lbs. as compared with 
661 and 38 1 million lbs., respectively, during the 
ooi responding period of 1917-18. The value of 
woven goods manufactured in Indian mills, as far 
as reported, amounted to Ks. 44 crores in the 
months of April 1918 to March 1919 as compared 
with Rs. 27 crores during the corresponding 
period of 1917-18. 

The total imports during the week ending 24th 
May 1919 of cotton piece-goods by sea from 
foreign countries into the ports of Calcutta, Bom* 
bay, Karachi, Madras, and Rangoon amounted to 
6 million yards as against 7 million yards and 14 
million yards in the corresponding period of 1916 
and 1817, respaotively. 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Agricultuni Education in the C P- 

A correspondent writes to the Pimeer : — The 
two Agricultural Middle Schools to be opened this 
month at Ohandkburi and Powarkhera mark the 
beginning of what promises to be a new era of 
agriculture in the Central Provinces. By working 
through the more enterprising adult farmers the 
Agricultural Department has made rapid progress 
within recent years in stimulating their practical 
interest in its teaching. Millions of pounds of 
improved seed are now being supplied annuslty 
from seed and demonstration farms managed by 
tahsil agricultural associations and co-operative 
unions, the members of which have been inrluced 
to co-operate for the commonweal. A keen 
demand for new manures and improved imple- 
ments has arisen ; and the silent, plodding tiller 
of the soil is now beginning to realise, as he never 
did before, the enormous possibilities there are of 
increasing his farming profits by adopting the 
improved methods of cultivation recommended by 
the Department. 

Cattle Census 

Dr. H. W. B.jMoreno, Honorary Secretary of 
the British Indian Peoples’ Association, has ad< 
dressed the following communication to the Cen- 
sus Commissioner for India : — It has been an- 
nounced that the intention of the Government is 
to take another census of the people of India in 
1921. My committee suggests that it would be 
very opportune and at the same time would lead 
to a considerable saving of expense if along with 
the census of the people in India a census of the 
cattle of India were taken on which the suste- 
nance of the peoples of India in a large measure 
depends. Hitherto the attempts at statistics have 
been of a very fragmentary nature and therefore 
unreliable. Should such a periodic survey of the 
cattle be taken as uiged in this communication, 
much useful information could be gleaned and the 
nei^slty of a separate quinquennial census as 
MW bein^ taken may Iw abandonedi leading to a 


considerable saving of finance on the part of the 
Government. My committee would also point 
out how imperatively necessary such a survey is, 
seeing tl^t the people of India, not only on ac- 
count of their large agricultural pursuits but also 
because for their daily sustenance, are dependent 
upon the cattle scattered over the length and 
breadth of the country. 

My committee would also prefer that the above 
information should be gleaned on such definite 
heads : (a) stock of plough and draught cattle, 
milch cattle, young stock, (6) slaughter of cattle 
and hide statistics, (o) pasture land, {d) fodder 
crops, (e) yield of milk. Such information would 
help in the gathering of correct figures and W^Id 
show whether the cattle in India are deteriovatbig 
and are insufiicient for the needs of the peoples of 
India, which in its turn would lead tO measures 
being adopted for their upkeep and maintenance. 
An Agricultural Exhibition for Jaffna 

Jafiha has moved very slowly in the matter of 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions, writes 
the Morning Star^ while such exhibitions have 
been held in many other parts of the Island. 
There has been talks of organising such exhibi- 
tions in Jafiha every now and then, but, as far 
as we are awore of, only one was held, and that, 
two decades ago. We are therefore glad that an 
exhibition is at last going to be held a year from 
now, and a sub- committee has been appointed to 
devise measures to bring it about. 

Condenied Milk 

Condensed milk is becoming a fairly, important 
item on Japan’s list. With the development of 
the dairy industry in that country, the volume of 
shipment is becoming larger every } ear. In 191S 
the } ear’s export was, roughly speaking, 147^000 
or say, X14,700, whereas this }ear, dtuiipg 
the foi^ nontbs, January- April, no less tjlian 
X19,300 worth was shipped elsewhere, and p!iudh 
.more money and energy is being put into the 
bUBineafi, « 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

t [short nottcbs only appear in this sbotion.] 


Antbropological Papers : Part II. By 
Jtvanjt Jamsbedji Modi B A., Ph.d.^ c.i.r. 
Printed at the British India Press, Bombay; 
This book is a collection of twenty papers read 
by Mr. Modi on varions occasions before the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. It fully 
maintains the ap Thor’s reputation as an able and 
prolific writer on anthropological subjects. 
Among the particularly interesting papers 
included in this volume n);iy be mentioned those 
on .ParsQO ceremonies, rites and customs, the 
Ancient Iranian Belief and Folklore about the 
Moon and the Pundits of Kashmir. 

A Short History of the Mahrattas. By 

Upendra Nath B;ill, ma. Published by Rama 

Krishna and Sons, Anarkali, Lahore. Rs. 1-8. 

« This is a very useful publication intended 
mainly for the B A cTass students of the Punjab 
University. The author has evidently consulted 
most of the standard authorities on the subject 
and carefully marshalled all the relevant and 
material facts bearing on the ri.se of the great 
Mahratta power. Mr Ball’s account of Shivaji is 
at once succinct, accurate and reliable. The title 
is somewhat misleading, for the book takes us 
down only to the death of Shivaji. 

The Rowlatt Act : Its origin, scope and 

object.. Oxford Uni er.^ity Press, Bombay. 

This is a han ^y pamplilet ronf aining the full 
text of the Rowlatt Act as passed in the Council. 
An introduction interpreting the techriiculi' ics of 
th^ Act is also appended : hut the interpretation 
is mainly from the point of view of tho^e who 
apologise for this dnstic 1 gi^l ition a/ifl fh’i.k 
it altogether inoffensive and h}irnrile.ss 
The Years Between. By Rud\nrd KipHr g. 

Methuen A Co. Ltd , London. 

In this volume has been collected together Mr. 
Kipling’s poems written at intervals during the 
past several years To appreciative readers of 
Mr. Kipling’s works, this book must be welcome, as 
it gives a varied selection of l^is best Kterary efforts, 


The Oxford History of India- By Vincent 
A. Smith, c,i E. The Olarendon Press, Oxford. 
This book gives a comprehensive hintory of 
India from the earliest period up to the close of 
the year 19 ll. The visit of Their Majesties to 
Indi.a for the Djlhi Durbar is also recorded. Such 
a concise work from this eminent historian must 
find a place in every library. It is amply illus- 
trated and will be valued by students as a hand- 
bo<jk of Indian history very much like 
Mr. O reen’s “ Histery of the English People.” 

Sohrab and Rustum ; Sree and Sore- 
Throat. R- B Moreno, Central Press, 
C ilcntta. 

The first is a dr.nnatised version of Mathew 
Arnold’s well-known epic: “Sree” is an episode 
from one of Bankim Chandra Chaterjee’s novels 
translated hy Mr Moreno and Mr. P N. Bose; 
while the third is a f in one act written by 
Mr. M. Uishim Khan and Mr. Moreno, It has 
been ])layed with success at Calcutta and Simla 
and the book has already run through three 
editions. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Religious Mysticism of teie Upanishads. By 
R. Oordon Milburn, Cambray & Co„ Oalcutta. 

The Bustling Hours. By W. Pett Ridge, Methuen 
& Co , Ld., London. 

A History of the Sikhs. By Joseph Davey Cun- 
ningham, Edited by H L. O. Garrett, Oxford Univer- 
sity Pres.s, Bombay. 

Internationalism. By Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph, D. 
International Reform Bureau, Washington. 

The Home and the World. By Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Macmillan & Co , Ltd , London. 

The Silk Industry and Trade. By Ratan C Raw- 
ley, M A , M. Sc. P. S. King Son, Ld., London. 

Prayer as a Science. By W. Wybergh, Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar. 

Benoit Castani Translated by Arthur C. Richmond, 
Macmillan & Co., Ld., London. 

The New Flizabethans. By^ E. B. Osborn : Jane 
Lane, London. 

A Manual of District Board Work; Part I. By 
L. G Sengupta, Thacker Spink & Oo., Calcutta. 

Hand Book of Plantain Fibre and Fruit Indus- 
T|iY. By J. K. Sircar, Sukobar, Bengal. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


"• May 21, Indian Budget. Mr. Montegu’e speech 
in the House of Commons, 

Humoured resignation of Sir Sankaran Nair. 

May 22. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Montagu announces that the Reforms Bill 
would be introduced in the beginning of June, 

May 23. The Hon. Mr. Chintamani is enter- 
tained at a garden party in Allahabad. 

May 24. The German Delegation delivers 
three fresh Notes to the Allies. 

May 26. The King to<day receives Capt Rvja 
Sir H'iri Singh of Krtshmir. 

Msy 26. Sir M. O’Dwyev makes over charge of 
his office to Sir Edward Maclagan. 

Government of India’s despatch on the reform 
scheme is published. 

May 27. The “ Bombay Chronicle ” is af-ked to 
deposit Rs. 6,000 provisionally. 

May 28. Sir Michael 0*D>vyer recommends 
abrogation of martial law in the Punjab. 

May 29, In the Commons Mr. Montagu formal- 
ly introduces the Government of India Bill, 

The Germans hand over their reply to the Allies. 

May 30. The Indian AsBociation. O dcutta, sends 
a cable to Mr. Montagu, Lord Sin ha and Mr. 
B. N. Basu protesting against the Government 
'’‘of India^dfspatch. 

May 31. Public meeting in Bombay pre.'-idod 
over by Mr. Gandhi resolves to collect money 
towards Mr. Tilak’s expenses in England. 

June 1. Sir R.abindranath Tagore renounces his 
Knighthood. 

June, 2. Both the Proprietor and Bditor of 
JTalAiatoad SamacAar are S'^ntenced to ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

June 3. Pandit Malaviya is re-elected to the 
Vice' regal Council. 

Jhue 4.V Protest meeting in Madras against the 
aetton taken under the Press Act on the 
Jlindti, an4 other Madras papers. 

June 5. Second reading of the Goveinuient of 
India Bill in th® House of Commons. 


June 6. A manifesto is issued in Bombay offers 
ing co-operation with the Oovernmeut in 
putting down lawlessness. 

June 7. Count RantZ'iu has handed a letter to 
the Peace Conference protesting against the 
establishment of the Rhenish Republic. 

June 8. Maa^iH.* Shaukat and Mohamed Ali 
have been lodged in the Tul Jail. 

June 9. Sacutity of Rs. 10,000 is demanded 
from the Bombay Chronicle. ^ 

June 10. Martial law is withdrawn from the 
Punjab. 

June 11. A communique dealing with the re- 
cruitment to the Indian Civil Service is issued. 

June 12, The Social Democratic Congress at 
Weimar, Berlin, passes a resolution of indig- 
nation at the Entente’s demands. 

June 13. in e Lt.- Governor of the' Punjab 
rejects the petition for mercy from Mr, Kali- 
nath Roy, Editor of the Tribune. 

June 14. H. E Lord Willingdon holds an in- 
formal meeting re. peace celebrations in Madras. 

June 15. A. public meeting of the Indian Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta, protests against the Govern- 
ment of Indi.a’s despatch of March 6. 

June 16. The Servants of India Society cele- 
brates its annivers.ary. 

June 17. The Amir's letter of reply to the 
Viceroy is received. 

June 18. The full text of the Reform Bill is 
published, 

Jane li^. The Viramgaum riots case is taken 
up before the special tribunal, Ahuiedabad. 

June 20, An Order rescinding the pre-censorship 
of the Bombay Chronicle is issued. 

June 21. Protest meeting in Madras against the 
sentence of imprisonment on BabuKalinathRoy. 

June 22. Sir 0. H. Sstalvad opens the 
Willingdon College at Sangli. 

June 23. The Indian AssociatioD, Oalouttn, 
protests against the capital and transportation 
for life sentences in the Punjab, 



SIK SAJMKIAKAN 

ReplyjiiK to C^oloijol AATedt^woo^l, in the Mouse 
of Oonrunons on June 3, Air Fisber stated that 
Afr. Alontasu had no official information, but be 
understood that Sir Sankraran Mair resi^rned be- 
cause be differed from bis colleagrues in re^pard 
to the continuance of Alartial Law in tbePiin 3 ab. 
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Literary 

Mr. Laasbiur on the Ideal Paper 

Speaking at St. Paurs Oavent-garden, on the 
Christian Witness in the Pres-i,” Mr. George 
L^insbary said it was impossible to serve God and 
the devil at the same time, the devil meaning 
the competitive, souLdestroying system which 
made men and women sell their brains for bread. 

He felt very sceptical about the future of the 
Labour movement whe^ he thought of its atti- 
tude towards the Press. They could not get the 
Labour movement to see that it ought to have a 
Press which w^ould tell the truth irrespective of 
consequences either to the movement or indivi- 
duals in it. 

“ If I were a millionaire/^ said Mr. Lansbury, 
“ T would found a newspaper without advertise- 
ments, and without racing tips, and I would run 
it with a minimum of murders and divorce cases, 
and the very beat propaganda articles I could get, 
and I would have both sides stated fairly 

** I would try through the medium of the news- 
paper to get people to make up their own minds 
rather than have their minds made up for them. 
We live in a sloppy kind of age when most of us 
are either too tired or too lazy to think for our- 
selves. 

‘Social conditions are as they are because 
people won't take the trouble to think. The 
function of a newspaper should be not so much to 
give people ideas ready made, but to stimulate 
thought, and enable them to form their own ideas." 

Mr. Montagu and the ** Chronicle” 

Mr, Jlnnah, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the “ Bombay Chronicle." has cabled to 
Mr. Montagu denying the latter’s statement in 
the Indian Budget speech regarding the fi'ee dis- 
tribution of the “ Bombay Chronicle ” among 
British troops, which he says is absolutely without 
foundation. Mr. Jinnah regrets that the ** Chro- 
k5 


In 

uicle " published the statement regarding the use 
of soft-nosed bullets during the Delhi riots and 
asserts that an immediate contradiction would 
have been published but the message from Delhi 
containing it was held up by the censor. 

IThe Editor of the Tribune ” 

The Bengalee writes : — The sentence of two 
years’ hard labour passed on Mr. Kali Nath Roy, 
Editor, Tribune, by the Martial Law Commission 
has caused us the deepest regret. He had his 
baptism in journalism in the Bengalee oitice and 
we watched with keen interest the development 
of his faculties and powers which gave promise of 
a bright career. We knew him as one of the sweet- 
est and gentlest creatures that ever trod the a^rth. 

Mr. Asquith on Lord French’s Book 

Mr. Asquith made several speeches during his 
visit to Newcastle and in one the following occurs • 
I am constrained by loyalty to the memory of my 
lamented illustrious friend and colleague, Lord Kit- 
chener, to correct at once the account which Lord 
French has given of his visit to Paris in the early 
autumn of 1914. It is wholly untrue to suggest 
that either Lord Kitchener, who was Secretary of 
State for War, or the Home Government contem- 
plated or attempted gratuitous interference with 
the Commander in the field The Governmen*"t 
was seriously disquieted by communications re- 
ceived from Lord French as to his intentions, and 
the Cabinet unanimously came to important deci- 
sions for which I, as head of tho Government, 
took and take now full responsibility. Lord 
Kitchener was entrusted with the duty of convey- 
ing and explaining those decisions to Lord French. 
The decisions were, in our judgment, the only ones 
which could have been taken by any responsible 
British Government, and 1 entertain no doubt 
that they would have had the practically unanim- 
ous support of the country. In visiting France and 
conferring with Lord French, Lord Kitchener per- 
formed a service of the greatest value to the*coun- 
tr^ and, as events showed, with the best results^ 
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Educational 

The faidiwi Edueetimiid Senrice 

In the Hmise of Oommonfl, reiilyinf' to Mr. 
Bjkwlinson, Mr. Piaher stated that no definite 
promise legmrding reirisian of pay and terms of 
eervioe of the Indian Eduoationat Service had 
been made, though the need for improvement was 
leoognised. An inquiry in this connection had 
Just been completed end the Government of 
India was still considering the results. Mean- 
while the Government of India proposed certain 
provincial relief measures which had been sanc- 
tioned and which would shortly be announced in 
Indiq* 

A Research Scholarship 

The Royal Society of London has awarded a 
l• 0 g 0 gl•(•h grant of ;650 to Or. Rasik Lai Datta, 
D. So., of the University College of Science, for 
his researches on the detonating temperatures be- 
gun jointly with Mr. Nilhar Ranjan Chatterjee 
M, Sc of the Umca College. 

British Universities 

We bad now reached a point in educational 
development, said Mr. Fisher, Minister of Edu- 
cation, at Saddler’s Hall recently at which it 
became clear that the Universities would be com- 
pelled to accept a larger measure of State assis- 
tance than had hitherto been afforded to them, 
so that they might meet the needs in certain im- 
portant branches of scientific development. 

Trained meteorologists were needed for aviation 
purposes, trained marine physicists in connection 
with submarines, and hydraulic engineers for the 
proper use of our waterways. 

It was his intention, in collaboration with the 
Secretaries for Scotland and Ireland, to set up a 
committee which would distribute grants to Uni- 
vereitiec. In their administration there would be 
some opportunity to give counsel to the Uni- 
varsity as to what was most likely to contribute 
to the-oommon«weah 


The Dayen^Prewrak-Maiiiial 

The Doyan-Prasarak-Mandal (the society for 
ttie spread of knowledge) that was sikrted in 
Poona <iii the year IfilS with Ifiie object of foster- 
ing the love of learning among the illiterate masses 
throughout the whole country by means of IVee 
Reading Booms, Free Stationary and circulating 
libraries and weekly lecture series held j^ts 
Triennial Election for the year 1919 to 1920 in 
the society’s Shree Ram Free Library on Thurs- 
day the 22nd May 1919 in the evening under the 
Presidentship of Pro. Y. K. Rajawade, m. ▲. 
when several members were elected. Mahatma 
M. K. Gandhi, is the President of this Society. 

The School of Oriental Sludiee 

Work of great value to the Empire has been 
done throughout the war by tKe School of Oriental 
Studies in Finsbury- Circus It has given 

tensive courses to officers in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Japanese, Chinese, Swahili, and has pas- 
sed out a large number of interpreters and in- 
structed many othei s in the history of the peoples 
and the great movement of the East. 

The Indian Women^s University 

The annual Senate meeting of the Indian 
Women’s University was recently held in Poona, 
at which 32 out of 60 fellows were present. Dr. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, the Chancellor of the 
University, presided over the first Convention and 
conferred the B. A. degree on the only successful 
candidate of the year. 

Indian Students in British Universities 

A Bengali lady recently took the LL. B. degree 
in England, while two more Indian ladies were 
given tha Teachers’ Diploma. A Kashmiri young 
man and also Mr. Gurumukh Singh — a younger 
brother of the well-known Mr. Saint Nihal Singh 
— both received the degree of M. Sc., in Boonp- 
mioB in May last. Three more are now added So 
the list of Indian Wranglers at the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos ; and two Indian students 
won the Naturid Science Tripos. 
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Legal 

Mr. ' Aa^rew* oa Kallaath Roy 

Mr, 0. F. Ajidrewa writes to the Leader : — 
** 1 have reoeived at last a copy of the full judg- 
ment given by the Bresident of the Special Tribu- 
naif LahorOf in Mr, Kalinath Boy’s trial. 1 have 
al«> read through the series of articles in the 
IWbuns, to which the charges formulated against 
him referred and on which the judgment and 
sentence of two years’ rigorous imprisonment, 
with a fine of 1,000 rupeesi was passed. 1 wish 
to say with all the strength of my conviction, as 
an Englishman, that the verdict is contrary to all 
the ideas which 1 have cherished, from my youth 
upwards, of British freedom and justice. The 
unfairness of such a verdict seems to mo only 
equal to the unfairness of refusing to allow the 
prisoner under trial to employ the counsel of his 
own choice. As there is no superior court in India 
to which an appeal may be made, the very serious 
expense must be incurred of an appeal to the Privy 
Council. Mr. Kalinath Hoy is in extremely weak 
health and only with the greatest difficulty was 
he able to get through the heat of last summer, 
ill addition he has recently suffered the most sad 
bereavement that can happen to a man in the loss 
of his wife. As one of his friends and admiieis 
of many years standing, I would now very ear- 
nestly plead that funds may not be wanting for 
the payment of the fine imposed (if needed) and 
for the Privy Council appeal.” 

The Calcutta Bar’s Protest 

The following resolutions were passed by the 
Calcutta Bar at a meeting presided oyer by the 
Adtocate-Oeneral on 19 th May last : — 

I. That the members of the English Bar ordi- 
uatiiy pmotising in the Calcutta High Court and 
in the Ooui*ts subordinate thereto respectfully pro- 
test against the recent proolamauons issued by 
Major^Oeneiial BeyaoSi Commanding the 16th 
ladMo iliTwioi)| md Owtoil OooMl, (wiunitltd' 


iag t6e 2ad (Ramlpiiidi) Dinrion, diMllowing t 
tegal pnotitioner whose ordinary place of busmoMi 
is outside the Punjab from entering the Martial 
Law area included in 'the limits of the said divi- 
sions without the permission of the Administra- 
tor of Martial Law as the said proclamations are 
a serious encroachment upon the rights of the 
public and upon the rights of the Bar the mem- 
bers whereof take the oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty the King- Emperor and are entitled as 
members of the English Bar to appear in all 
Courts and to defend and they respectfully pray 
for the withdrawal of the said proclamations. 

II. That the members of the English Bar 
ordinarily practising in the Calcutta High Court 
and in the Courts subordinate thereto respect- 
fully protest against the order of the Adminis- 
trator of Martial Law refusing permission to 
Messrs. Eardley Norton, B. Chakravarti, W, 
Gregory, C. R. Das, J. N. Roy, B. C. Chatterjee 
and J. W. Langford James to enter the Martial 
Law area in the Punjab to defend clients in 
several cases who had engaged their services as 
counsel and who are charged with offences punish^ 
able with death or transportation and they res- 
pectfully demand the permission necessary for 
the discharge of their duty as counsel. 

Hi. That the Junior Advocate do send by 
wire a copy of the above resolutions to the Se** 
crotary of State for India in Council (with a copy 
to the Attorney-General) and to His Excellency 
the Viceroy (with a copy to His Excellency the 
Oommander-in-Ohief) and a copy to the Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

Martial Law Saatancea. 

The Indian Association has passed the following 
resolution : — The Committee of the Indian As- 
sociation records its t tnphatic protest against the 
unduly severe:^ i tonces passed by the Martjial 
law u*ibuuai in sev ^ral oases in the Punjab and 
is strongl> of m^uuui: that they will create a feel- 
in|( of ei&bittermeut m the nundi of the |)io|ile. 
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Medical 

How DisoMO Sfureads 

An entomologist has been at work on the Pana- 
ma Canal zone investigating certain pi^edatory in- 
sects for several months. He has discovered 
some new pests. One of the most interesting is 
a small beetle which bores into the ivory nut, one 
of Panama’s largest exports. These nuts are used 
to make buttons. This beetle is no laiger than a 
grain of wheati but it can penetrate the tough 
fibre of the ivory nut which is so hard as to turn 
the edge of a sharp knife. A large number of 
other insects have been collected, including weevils 
and beetles, which may be spread over the world 
from the piers at Colon, where laige cargoes are 
temporarily stored in transit. 

Public Health Organization 

Kegarding the resolution on the increase of bud- 
get allotments for sanitation moved by the Hon’bie 
Kao Bahadur B. N, iSaruia in the Legislative 
Council on the 8th March, a grant of hve lakhs 
has been made by the Government of India as 
initial grant to form a nucleus of public health 
fund and provision has been made lor this amount 
in India budget estimate for 1819*20. A com- 
mittee of medical men chiefly composed of public 
health experts met in ISimU on the 2^rd and 24th 
May to advise upon the best means of applying 
such fund and to consider proposals for the esta- 
blishment of a central public health organisation! 
The proceedings of the Coniereuce were opened 
by Sir C. Sankaran Nair. 

. ^ Influmza 

^ Dr* Charles Edward Nammack, an American 
physician, observes that uncomplicated influenza 
does not kill unless injudicious attempts are made 
to relieve pain by opiate dosing, or to reduoertem- 
perature h|y coal-tar products. He is convinced 
that every death cerluficate which gives influenza 
fMA ^uqe of is a confession of failure to 


find a complicating bronoho-pneumonk/ He urges 
that coal-tar products are responsible for more 
deat)is than influenza. Influenza den^Sl^s iso- 
lation, ventilation, elimination, and sustentation. 
Only these, and nothing more.” If the patient 
insists on moie, he orders a combination of am- 
monium carbonate, grs. 5, to facilitate expectora- 
tion, ammonium salicylate, grs. 5, to mitigate 
pain with the least depressing effect, and aromatic 
wine of erythroxylon coca, one-half ounce ae a 
nerve stimulant and muscle invigorator. ' 

Merits of Sterilised Water 

Borne interesting facts bearing on tbs trans- 
mission of influenza have been colleoted by two 
U. S. Army Burgeons. The investigstions'eoversd 
66,000 troops. It was proved that the catching 
of disease and the death rate c4hicided with the 
washing of mess utensils m unsterilised water 
That is, deaths were few in the battalion in which 
the mess thiugs weie washed in boiling water and 
high in the battalion m which warm water was 
used for this purpose, la tact the warm water 
battalion became physically unht while the hot- 
water battalion was composed of hardy, vigorous 
men. Dish water, then, is the conveyor of disease. 

How Soap Cleanses 

it 18 generally consideied that the eihoacy of 
soap depends mainly upon its decomposition, when 
it is mixed with water, into all alkali and fa,,tty 
acid. The alkali thus set fiee dissolves the grease 
by which the diit is attached to the suiiace to be 
cleansed, and the water then caxnes oil’ the dirt. 
But this is not all , the tatty acid fiom the soap 
neutralises any iiee alkali lemaiuing after the 
loosening of the dirt and thus prevents the alkali 
from attacking the clean^ surtaoe itself. 

This is very important when soap is applied to 
the skin, and the painful efiects produced by some 
varieties of soap aie due to the fact that they 
possess an excess ot tree alkali, more than the 
fatty acids ^ neutsaliee. ^ 
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Science 


.Boy Cbemist’i Wonderful Discoveries 

We are to>day euabled to acquaint readers, writes 
the AdvacaAe of Indm^ with some remarkable dis- 
coveries made in the chemical world by a 1 7 year 
old lad Mr* E, E. Dutt — discoveries which are 
expected to revolutionise the industrial develop- 
ment of India in the near future. 

The ^discovery was made in the Central Pro- 
vinces a Couple of years ago when the Germans 
were ^ developing some of their most tiendish 
paethods of warfare. At the request of 11 is 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, who be- 
came acquainted with the discovery when the lad 
applied for patent, it had to be kept a inofound 
secret during the war lest tiie lluns heard of it 
and put it into capital use against the Allies. 

Young Dutt has, in addition, discoveied and 
patented methods and processes by whirb pure 
sulphur could be manufactured tioai gypsum (siil 
phate of lime) which is plentiful in Rajputana, 
vix., within the states of Bikaner and Jodhpur 
and also in the iNorth-W est hiontiur ihovnices 
in Kalabagh and in bind. The signiilcanco of 
this achievement cannot bo over -rated. As stated 
in the records of the (mological burvey of India, 
a cheap supply of suiphunc acid would bo the 
key to many new industries in India, now eitiier 
non-e:!^6tent or in a feeble condiLiun. The delect 
could now be remedied, 

The lad has also found out simple and cheap 
methods of manufacturing soda, and carbonate of 
soda and alumina and an equally cheap process of 

extracing potash from ordiiiuiy rooks in this 

• • 

country. As a fertilizer potash is largely used in 
Europe and America and the countries, which use 
them, are till now practically dependent on 
Germany for the supplies. Young Dutt’^ dis- 
covery would enable India to export po^sh in 
quantities and successfully compete with 
Germany, 


' Acoustics of the Violin 

The current issue of Science Progress^ publishes 
the following appreciation of the exposition on 
the ** Acoustics of the Violin and other Bowed 
Stringed Instruments” by Prof. C. V. Raman, of 
Calcutta ; — 

** Helmholtz on an experimental basis was able 
to construct a partial theory of the bowed string. 
F. Krigar-Menzel and A. Raps photographed 
upon a revolving drum carrying a tilm, various 
points of bowed strings so as to exhibit their dis- 
placement-time-graphs. E. H. Barton and his 
pupils took simultaneous photogiaphs of the be- 
haviour of the strings and either bridge, belly, or 
air of a monochord or violin. But in none of the 
foregoing cases was a direct mechanical theory of 
tho string, bridge, etc., attempted. This is now 
done by C. V. Raman. Tho equations of motion 
of tho string are written and solved for the case of “ 
a periodic force applied transversely by the bow 
at any given position. The equations of motion 
of the bridge are next written and dealt with. The 
modus operandi of the bow is afterwards examined 
and a simplitied kinematical theory of the bowed 
string is based upon it. This leads to a number 
of types of vibration — two-steps, three-steps, etc,, 
motions appearing in the corresponding 
grax)ns. Another interesting subject here treated 
is that of the eil'ect of the mute which, by loading 
the bridge, enfeebles and veils the tone of the 
instrument. For the purpo e of these tests, 
loads wcro placed at various positions on the 
bridge, and simultaneous curves obtained photo- 
graphically of the bridge and of each of the 
strings ill turn. The instructive results so ob- 
tained are given in two plates. Photographic re- 
productions are also given of simultaneous vibra- 
tion curves of the belly and G-string of a violon- 
cello when played at and near the wolf- note ” 
pitch, showing alternate cyclical variations of 
amplitude* «« 
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Personal 


Sir RabindraiiAth and tha Viceroy. 

The following rather spirited letter has been 
sent by Bir Babindra Nath Tagore to His Ex- 
oelleney the Viceroy; — Your Broellency, — The 
enormity of the measures taken by the Govern' 
ment in the Punjab for quelling some local 
disturbances has, with a rude shock, revealed to our 
minds the helplessness of our position as British 
subjects in India. The disproportionate severity 
of the punishments inflicted upon the uiifor- 
tunate people and the methods of carrying them 
out, we are convinced, are without parallel in the 
history of civilised Governments, barring some 
conspicuous exceptions, recent and remote. Oon* 
sidering that such treatment has been meted out 
to a population, disarmed and resouroeleas, by a 
power which has the most terribly eihcient orga- 
nisation for destruction of human lives, we must 
strongly assert that it can claim no political 
expediency, far less moral justification. The 
accounts of insults and sufferings undergone by 
our brothers in the Punjab have trickled through 
the gagged silence, rdaching every corner of India, 
and the universal agony of indignation roused in 
the hearts of our people has been ignored by our 
ruleve— ^possibly congratulating themselves for 
imparting what they imagine as salutary lessons. 
This callousness has been praised by most of the 
Anglo-Iodian papers, which have^ in some cases 
gone to the brutal length of making fun of our 
sufferings, without receiving the least check from 
the same authority, relentlessly careful in smother- 
ing every cry of pain and expression of judgment 
from the organs representing the sufferers. 
S.nowing that our appeals tave been i^ vn.in and 
that the passion of vengeance is blinding the 
noble vision of statesmanship in our Oovernmenti 
wbioh cou^ |0 easily afford to be magnammous as 
Iseftsting its |pb/sM »triB|tb aud moral taeditioOf 


the very least that I can do fhr my country is to 
take all ooftsequenoes upon myself in giving votoe 
to the protest of the millions of my oouatrymsn, 
suiprised into a dumb anguM of terror. The 
time has come when badges of honour nudke our 
shame glaring in their incongruoue context of 
humiliation, and 1 for my part wish to stand, 
shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of 
those of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer a degradation 
not fit for human beings. And tbeoB are the 
reasons which have painfully compelled me to ask 
Your Excellency with due deference and regret, 
to relieve me of my title of Knighthood, which 1 
had the honour to accept from His Majesty the 
King at the hands of your predecessor, for whose 
nobleness of heart I still entertain great admira- 
tion. 


Swami Shraddhananda. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Gandhi, Swami 
Shraddbananda writes : — 

I am convinced that under the present con- 
ditions in India the civil breaking of laws without 
producing upheaval among the masses, for which 
neither you nor any Satyagrahi is morally res- 
pon^ble, is impossible. Hence, consistently with 
the views you hold, the time for the civil diso- 
bedience of laws other than the Eowlatt Act will 
never arise in the near future. 1 am further of 
opinion that when real tranquillity is restored in 
India the Buwlatt Act will have gone out and 
again no occasion of civil disobedienoe of laws on 
its account will arise. The result is that the 
actual ^result of my signing the Satyagrafaa vow 
formulated by you having disappeaxnd, I beg your 
leave to withdraw my name from the Satysgraba 
Babha founded by >ou. As a Banyasi I will 
continue my work o; the preaching and practice 
of the etei nal princ^pies of Dharma which include 
l^tya, Ah ^uisa, and Brahmgbharya alse.^’ 


Ian mo] 
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Pc^tical 

Sir C. Sanlnuran Nair*t Minute 

All the NationaHflt papers chorus approval of 
Sir Sankaran Nairas leasterly minute of dissent. 
This brings us particular joy, says the Swomt of 
/nc^i as Sir Sankaran’s position is identical with 
the prsition which the Moderates have consistent- 
ly taken up ever since the publication of the Re- 
form Scheme. He in terms * accepts ’ the Scheme 
in a general way in so far as it refers to the pro- 
vinces and asks for a division of subjects in the 
central Government. He resists firmly any 
whittling down of the Reforms outlined in the 
Report, but it is clear that he is a warm suppor- 
ter of the M. 0. proposals. We notice that with 
regard to many of the detailed provisions of the 
Scheme Sir Sankaran takes the same view as 
this paper ventured to take against the prevailing 
opinion. Verily, it is when a thing is deni- 
ed to you that you begin to appreciate its 
worth. But we cannot understand for the life of 
us how the Nationalists who are ecstatically en- 
thusiastic of Sir Sankaran Nair’s minute could 
consistently denounce the supporters of the 
Scheme as the very embodiment of unwisdom and 
pusillanimity, 

Hon. Mr. Chintamani on the Punjab 

The Hon’ble Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamani on the eve 
of bis departure to England said in the course of 
a speech at Allahabad ; — 

1 do not think there can be two opinions 
among thinking and self-respecting Indians with 
regard to the character of the measures that have 
been adopted in the Punjab during the last five or 
six weeks in the name of law and order. I verily 
believe on suoh information as the Punjab 
Government and the Martial Law authorities 
have enabled us to pMsess, and with all the infe- 
rences that we might draw, filling the gaps in that 
informatioti as best we might— I verily believe — 


that in that province the local Government has 
taken such steps that unless the whole country 
rings with the cry of denunciation and unless 
every one of your representatives who are now 
in England, or who will shortly be there, will 
make it their first duty to represent to the autho- 
rities there to exercise some control over the 
authorities in India, not to leave everything to 
that new divinity called the man on the spot, not 
to think that to sing the praises of the strongest 
Lieutenant-Governor is an adequate substitute 
fbr giving comfort and consolation to the people 
who are being treated in this manner, constitu- 
tional reforms or other administrative reforms 
will cease to have any meaning or any value in 
the eyes of any Indian whatsoever.” 

Mr. Tilak on Self-Government 

At a meeting of the British and India Associa- 
tion at the Caxton Hall, Colonel Wedgwood, 
M. P., presiding, Mr. B. G. Tilak declared that 
the Indian movement for her dominion self- 
government was not anti- British, but merely anti- 
bureaucratic. Even to-day they did not ask for 
full dominion Self-Government. They did not 
demand that the Government in India should be 
made responsible for India even as regards the 
Army, Navy and foreign affairs ; which they defi- 
nitely reserved to the Government of India as at 
present constituted, that was responsible not to 
the people of India, but to the people of Great 
Britain. They asked for responsible Government 
only in domestic o flairs. 

Burma Reform Scheme 

The Burma Reforms League, an offshoot of the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association, has expressed 
disapproval of the revised Craddock Reform 
Scleme as opposed to public opinion and in direct 
conflict with legitimate national aspirations and 
has decided to send a deputation to Ekigland if 
branches and other Associations support. Funds 
are to be collected for the expenses of the deputa- 
tion. 


Genial 


- British Labour Manifesto 

The well-known Labour Leader?, Messrs. Ro- 
bert Williams, Robert SmilKe and George Lans- 
bury, have issued the following appeal • — 

India which contains 315 millions of human 
beings, is at present ruled by a handful of ofli rials 
whose gross incompetence and ignorance have 
brought these peaceful, law-abiding people to the 
verge of open, undisguised revolution Indians a^vk 
the same rights, the same duties, the samo rerogni- 
tioi\aa Serbia, Poland, and other small European 
peoples. The bureaucrats of India replv with n 
Ooercidn Act which robs Indians of all freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, freedom of public 
meeting. Indians are unarmed, yet they are 
bombed from aeroplanes and shot down by ma- 
cliine guns. We cannot believe our countrymen 
and women understand these things , neither do 
we think they realise that these autocratic me- 
thods place in jeopardy the lives of thousands of 
British men, women and children. We, therefore, 
aSk you to join us in our protest agiinst the 
bombing and shooting of unarmed men and wo- 
men, and in our demand for a public eiupuby into 
these outrages, the complete withdrawal of the 
Coercion Bills, and the immediate introduction of 
Self-government, giving to the millions of Indians 
iiie same rights as are enjoyed by Oanad i, Aus- 
tralia, and Africa, — Tndirt, 

India and the War 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Fisher stated 
that including the hundred million war contri- 
bution, the war expenditure of the Govern- 
ment India to the 3 let March was ahotit 

27,800,000, The Indian Princes and others 
liad oontril^ated £2,100,000 Jin cash, besides con- 
siderable sums For the purchase of horses, motors, 
jt^mforts for ^op3> etc. 


l^itive Reciitiuice ' 

A manil^o issued on tb^ 6 tb by a nam- 
ber of w 0 H;Jcaown citizens of Bc^bay atsAcs :~ 
Viewing with horror and detestation the atroci- 
ous deeds of lawlessness recently committed in 
certain parts bf this presidency and elsewhere in 
India, we desire to make public expression of our 
resolve to perform our duty ok loyal citizens of 
the Empire and to stand by and support the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay in the primal dhty of all 
Governments, the maintenance of civil law^ and 
order We dissociate ourselves at the outset from 
the pernicious doctrine of active disobedience or 
even passive resistance to civil law which has been 
sedulouMy promulgated throughout the presidency 
of late among ignorant people and we bind our- 
selves to combat tho'se doctrines as far os possible 
by every moans in oui power. Finally we pledge 
ourselves to assist Gorernment by word and deed 
in the preservaxtion of order \\ o make this de- 
claration in response to at. address made to \is by 
Hi*^ ExMlency Sir George Llovd in his speech of 
the Hitli April h'^t u heroin he appealed to all 
leading cifci/ans to make cleai their detei mination 
to uphold the cause oi law and order and to tram- 
ple under foot the tuin demons of lawlessness and 
disorder 

« 

India and Double Income-lax 

At n recent meeting of the Royal Comntission 
on Income tax in London, Sir C McLeod stated 
that double income tax reacted adversely upon the 
Indian Exchequer and retaided the development 
of India’s natural wealth and staple industries, 
because, ^her trade and commerce were largely 
financed by British capital. The income arising 
from India should not be taxed by the British 
Exchequer Sir Charles McLeod suggested that 
♦here should be no British taxation of plH)fitf| of 
oempanies operating solely in India or the Domi- 
T4ons. Distribution of any tax should be nego- 
tiated between the Mother Cnunti^ . ,tbe 
iT^minians; 
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THE REFORM BILL 


By MR. G. 


f HEN* the oontroversy on the Montagu < 
Chelmsford Report was at its height, I 
ventured to observe : — 

The authors deserve the thanks of the coun~ 
try for the honest and sincere attempt they have 
made to start India on the road to responsible 
governments I feel that when the storm and 
dust of controversy is over, even the few adverse 
critics of the Report will give Mr. Montagu a 
place among the small band of noble Britishers 
who have laboured for the good of India.” 

After reading the full text of the Bill, the 
Memorandum and Mr. Montagu’s great speech in 
the House of Commons on the occasion of its 
Second Reading, I feel convinced more than ever 
that India’s confidence in Mr. Montagu was rightly 
^placed. Despite the defects and the short- 
comings of the Bill now before Parliament, 
few will venture to deny that it is a genuine 
attempt to embody the main principles enunciat- 
ed in the Montagu- Chelmsford Report. 

• THE DEPUTATIONS AND THE BILL. 

As no other satisfactory alternative scheme 
could now be considered, the only couree open is 
to accept ditjvirch/y as the basic principle of 
the Bill and try to suggest modifications 
which will improve and widen its scope. It 
is a matter for great satisfaction that the 
endeavours of the Moderate Deputation *'headed 
by Messrs. Burendranath Bannerjee, Sastri and 
others are now directed towards this end. We 
W glad that in their efibrts they are supported 
by Mrs. Besant and by the Hon. Mr. Yakub 
Hassan who represents the Muslim League. It 
w a great pity that the Congress Deputation, 
disregarding even the advice of Mr. Tilak, is 
^sirting in advocating the resolutions of the 
I^lhi OongresB, when everybody knows that the 
Older and more experienced Congressmen have 
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disapproved of them as they cut at the root of 
the Scheme of the Joint Report. It is deeply to 
be deplored that the Congress Deputation headed 
by men like Mr. Y. P. Madhava Rao should 
make unity among the Deputations impossi- 
ble, when such a fearless and doughty champion 
as Sir C. Sankaran Nair himself has in his 
historic Minute of Dissent accepted the principles 
of the Scheme and contented himself with sug- 
gesting some important modifications “ strictly 
consistent with its principles.” 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. i 

Viewing the Bill from that standpoint, it 
would still be idle to disguise the fact that 
all sections of politicians feel keenly tbat^ it 
contains no provision for any reform in regard to 
the Central Government. Even a cursory perusal 
of their criticisms will show that there is oompl^ 
unanimity of opinion that the reforms proposed 
in regard to the Government of India are of the 
feeblest and of the most unsatisfactory character. 

As Sir Dinsbaw Wacha and his colleagues have 
pointed out in their very able and telling Memo- 
randum on the Joint Scheme, the Reforms of 
the Government of India are altogether based on 
a wrong formula for which there is no justifica- 
tion in the terms of the announcement of August 
20. The distinguished authors of the Report 
have given absolutely no valid reason as to why 
“ the Government of India muat remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament,” and why even the 
heginninga of responsible Government in the 
Government of India should be withheld. 

It is entirely wrong in principle and is bound to lead 
to rigidity and unprogressiveness at the centre of the 
body politic, which would react on the freedom, elasti- 
city and growth of provincial administrations. 

THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

Opinion is fairly unanimous that the Coun- 
cil of State must go, It is justly regarded as a 
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discredited device/' and second chaitibers have, on 
the whole, been far from succesefnl, and there is 
an apprehension that it may ** lead to beat, irrita- 
tion and bad blood, imperilling the constitution 
itself.” It has evidently been conceived as an 
antidote to the elective majority in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly,” and ** to serve as a screen, thin 
though it be, to cover the continuance of the 
present system of Oovernment.” If this ill 
fated second chamber is to remain .at all, the 
elected element in it should be strengthened, and 
it should be shorn of some at least of the powers 
proposed to be conferred on it. 

Without entering into a detailed examination 
of the various provisions of the Bill, we would 
di^w attention to what is generally considered 
as some of its objectionable features which 
it should be the endeavour of the Joint 
Committee to remove. We refer, for instance, to 
the extraordinary provision forbidding the Legis- 
latures in India to repeal or alter any rules under 
the Act, to the restrictions imposed on the power 
of the purse, the powers vested in the Covet noi 
to blcfbk the progress of a Bill, to the invidious 
provisions in regard to the salary and status, of 
the Ministers and to the somewhat wide powers 
given to the Governor-General in regaid to 
certification. 

CONTROL OP THE PURSE. 

While we are glad that many of the reaction- 
ary proposals of the Government of India have not 
bean embodied in the Bill we consider it a matter 
for regret that Mr, Montagu has, in the |im port- 
ent question of financial arrangements, not stuck 
resolutely to his original proposal of one joint 
purse but has left it open to the Joint Committee 
to consider the highly retrograde suggestion of 
the Government of India for separate poises. 
The proposal of the Government of India has been 
unanimously condemned, and as Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar with his experience as Indian Member of 
the Madras Executive Council has rightly pointed 
out in his Memorandum prepared, for the Madras 
Liberal League : — 

The separate purse system proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of India will have the pernicious effect of 
dividing the house into two hostile camps each un- 
mindful of the just claims of the other and anxious to 
aggrandise and benefit itself by extravagant expendi- 
ture.^ While the joint discussion and settlement of the 
budgA by the entire Government will have an educa- 
tive effect In promoting a better understanding of the 
needs of all sulfiects by the different members of the 
Governmefltt and a 8piri,t of compromise, the system 
proposed by the Government of Ind a will have the 
deplorable etfpot of creating a feeling of antagonism 


between the interests of the reserved and4raniferred 
departments and will imperil the suoessoftbe Beform 
Scheme. 

But the mischief will not stop here. Ad Sir 
Sankaran Nair has observed in bis Minute of 
Dissent, the cufnulative effect of the Government 
of India’s financial suggestions will be to place 
the Minister and the Legislative Ooonoil in 
relation to transferred departments not only in 
a position of no real responsibility but virtually 
in subordination to the Executive Councils.” ^he 
adoption of the proposal of the separate purse 
would certainly be a “ negation of respoqfibility,” 
and altogether opposed to the spirit of the Decla- 
ration of the 20th August. 

FISCAL AUTONOMY. 

There is intense disappointment too at the 
omission of a definite pronouncement with regard 
to Fiscal Autonomy. It is the thing on which 
the entire country has been keen for years. It is 
the absence of it that has caused Indian interests 
often to be victimised to propitiate other vested 
interests. The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoj Qurrimbhoy 
voices the general feeling of tb#oountry when be 
says • 

Consistont wiih Impenah interests, it should be 
possible to formulate .i sokjjllttie of scientific tariffs 
dictated by the interestSv^r India. I cannot help 
thinking that if a radicaljfchange of policy, had been 
outlined in regard to fis^dal matters, the disappoint- 
ment of the public at certain features pf the scheme 
in the reform should not have been so keenly felt. 

It would be well to remember the warning of 
Sir J ames Brunyate that “ the Reform Scheme 
will, to a large extent, be offered to India in vain 
if that question is not disposed of as nearly 
eimultaneously as may be practicable.” 

GRAND (OMMITTEEB. 

We regret to find that in the Bill under 
discussion the provision in regard to the constitu- 
tion of Grand Committees is still retained. It 
has been condemned by every shade of Indian 
opinion. The Grand Committee is evidently 
created to serve as a check on the popular 
Assembly, ** and is in itself therefore an un- 
desirable institution.” According to the proposal 
it is to consist of 40 to 50 percent, of the whole 
Council and that means that a large number of 
elected members are to be excluded from 
procedure which is bound to be resented, 
purpose of the Grand Committee could very^^l 
be attained by adopting the suggestion df tbo 
Bombay Government then presided over by Lord 
Willingdon that in the reserved sphere of 
legislation tfig votes of 40 per oenti of tbt 
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I mofflbm pwjent may be deemed sufficient to 
^ carry a measure tkibagh the Oouncil Further- 
more, AS pmti$ed out by Sir^Sanliaran Nair, the 
safeguard of the Imperial Legislative Council for 
all affirmative legislation and the powers of veto 
possessed by the Governor and the Viceroy to 
negative any act which is passed by the local 
Legislative Council and the power of Ordinance 
for urgent occasions would be amply sufficient. 

• ME PUBLIC SERVICES. 

We feel bound to take exception to the propo- 
sal ill th^Bill that the main rights and duties of 
the services in India should be reduced to statu- 
tory £orm» The proper course would be to leave 
the Governments in India, acting with their, 
legislatures to regulate their own services. And 
as a well informed Indian publicist has pointed out 
in the columns of India * it is an anamoly that 
a great Government should be compelled to con- 
duct its administration with the aid of services 
regulated and recruited and safe guarded by out- 
side authority. Such a position is incompatible 
with the very idea of authority.*^ The correct 
view of the position has been thus stated by 
Prof. A. B. Keith in his able Memorandum affixed 
to the Beport of the Committee on the Home 
Administration of Indian affairs : — 

As regards the public services of India, 1 am strongly 
of opinion that there are grave constitutional objec- 
tions to regulating their conditions of service by an 
Imperial Act or by regulations made under it^ thus 
withdrawing frem the legislatures of India the control 
of legislation regarding these services. Moreover it i.s 
essential in the interest of decentralisation that, as 
far as possible, the Secretary of State should abandon 
detailed control of the conditions of service of officers 
in India, and that changes in the existing conditions 
should be subjected to the criticism of the legislatures 
unde* safeguards against unjust treatment of members 
already in the services. The proposal to compel the 
Secretary of State in Council to create a Public 
Service Commission, and tp assign to it such functions 
as he thinks fit regarding the public services in India, 
appears to me to be wholly incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of the reform scheme, and the 
proposal to provide by Imperial Act that no office 
may bo added to, or may be withdrawn from, the 
public service, and that the emoluments of.iiny post 
may not be varied without the concurrence of a finance 
authority designated by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Comioil is, I think, an injudicious attempt 
to establish by legislation which cannot be varied by 
local legislation a principle of undoubted value, but 
one v^ioh cannot properly be given a place in an 
ImpeiSal Act. 

bPEOlAL INTERESTS. 

We must also strike a note of warning against 
Auy Attempt to m^^ke any proviaione in the Bill 


on the theory of divided interest.” As Mr. 
Gandhi pointed out : — 

One cannot help noticing an unfortunate suspicion 
of our intentions regarding the purely British as dis- 
tinguished from the purely Indian interests. Hence, 
there is to be seen in the scheme elaborate reserva- 
tions on behalf of these interests. I think that more 
than anything else it is necessary to have an honest, 
frank and straightforward understanding about these 
interests and for mo personally this is of much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British 
talent alone or a combination of British and Indian 
talent may be capable of performing. I would cer- 
tainly, in as courteous terms as possible, but equally 
emphatic, say that these interests will be held subser- 
vient to those of India as a whole and that therefore 
they are certainly in jeopardy in so far as they may 
be inconsistent with the general advance of India. 

Indians very rightly claim that where the 
interests of India and England conflict the 
interests of India should not be subordinated 
to those of England ; and Britishers should 
not forget what John Bright was never tired 
of repeating that the good of England must oome 
through the channels of the good of India. 

Jn the past it has been our melancholy expe- 
rience that many a great scheme nobly planned 
has been shorn of its beneficence at the hands of 
the bureaucracy by the narrow and petti- fogging 
spirit in which they have been interpreted and 
worked ; Parliament cannot he too careful in pro- 
viding safeguards against “ the hazards of bureau- 
cratic jealousy.” The Pronouncement of August 
20 has justly been regarded by the educated 
classes in India as a pledge binding the Imperial 
Government in regard to its future relations with 
India. Mr. Curtis rightly warned the British 
public wlien he said, Our danger lies in pledges 
being so framed that mere delay and failure tip 
take the necessary steps forth- with will expose us 
to a charge of breach of faith.” 

Hence the insistence by politicians of all classes 
and creeds that adequate assurance should he 
given that full responsible government shall he 
established in India within a reasonable period. 
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H. H- Tbe Maharaja of Bikaner. 

With respeot to the proposed constitutional reforms 
it ‘^ould be superfluous for me to speak of the well- 
' known and whole-hearted sympathy of Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Sinha with whom it was a very great plea- 
sure to be onoe again associated and whose devotion 
to duty and loyalty and patriotism for India require 
no testimony from me. I, however, bad several oppor- 
tunities of discussing these reforms with Mr. i^loyd 
George and I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Mon- 
tagu's fine speech in the House of Commons during the 
second reading of the Bill Although we shall proba- 
bly encounter a certain amount of opposition to the 
reforms in certain quarters in England, it is my (confi- 
dent belief that the Bill will go through under the able 
leadership of Mr. Montagu and with the support of 
His Majesty’s Government. {From nn ?nt(o rtrw pub- 
luh0d in the * Times of Indio') 

Sir PrafuIIa Chandra Ray. 

It is difficult to form an adequate idea of th(‘ Bill 
from the skeleton supplied by the CTOvernment of India. 
It is a matter for congratulation however, that some 
of the retrograde and reactionary proposals of the 
Government of India have not been accepted by Mr. 
Montagu. The most unsatisfactory feature ol the Bill 
is that the Governor has been given abno.^t unlimited 
power of certification even in matters of transfprred 
subjects, as this is likely to curtail the power and res- 
onsibility of the Legislative Assembly. I welcome, 
owever, the provision that not less than 70 per cent, 
of members will be elected and this I believe, will afford 
an excellent ground for the training of the electoral 
colleges. The ring of earnestness and sincerity in Mr. 
Montagu’s speech in introducing the Bill in the House 
of .Commons prompts me to hope that some at any 
rate of the objectionable features of the Bill will be 
eliminated when it becomes law. — From the Bengalee. ’ 

The Hon* Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea 

♦ 

We are anxious that the Reform Bill should not 
be delayed in its passage through Parliament. The 
educated community of India desire that their views 
should be placed in the fullest possible manner before 
the joint committee which will probably be constituted 
ip a few days. 

There are two or three points to which I desire to 
call special attention. In the first place, there should 
not be any deviation in a reactionary direction from « 
the joint scheme as formulated by Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu; and, secondly, there should be 
some measure of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment.' Tim message of August 20, 1917, makes res- 
ponsible government the end and aim of British rule in 
India, to be attained by progressive stagesuof realisa- 
tion, „The scheme provides for such realisation in the 
pOOVliiia|; governments, but not at all in the Central 
Goverhnmt, which will continue to be entirely bu- 
reaubrgticj^'alrprasent. 

The Govdrament. nf Jndia in their last despatch 
g^ajee reoiympogn4*^tjM^ amount to a whittling 


down of the sohems in some essential matters. For 
instance, with regard to the Budget control hy the 
Legislative Council in the provinces, thereomnmcada- 
tions of the Legislative Councils will not be 
binding, as proposed under the joint report. This 
report made them obligatory upon the Government, 
except when the Governor in the interest^ of public 
peace and tranquillity considers it necessary tom^o^fy 
a resolution. 

The control of the Budget is the crux of the mat- 
ter, and educated India will deeply regret any depar- 
ture from this important recommendation m the joint 
report, which was in 1918 supported by the entire 
Executive Couuoil of the Government of India and 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 

A good deal has been said ab6u$ the impraotkia** 
bility of diarchy, which has been recommen&d 
joint report and finds a place in the Bill. Fivef lo- 
Vinci al Governments are against it. Many things in 
practical politics seem at first to be impracticable, 
which, however, when put to the actual test are quite 
good in practice. For instance, the South African 
Union was considered to be an impracticability. It 
is, on the whole, working satisfactorily enough. How 
can there be the gradual introduction of responsible 
Government in the provinces without diarchy, with- 
out certain branches of administration being made 
over to popular Ministers who, though appointed by 
the Governor, would be responsible to the Legislative 
Council ? Being placed in charge of distinct depart- 
ments of the administration, with responsibility to the 
Legislative Council, they would acquire a training, 
and the diarchy is only a transitional arrangement 
which is to be replaced by full measure of provincial 
autonomy when the Commission to be appointed has 
pronounced it to be a success. 

In truth we have a disguised form of diarchy even 
now under the present unified administrative system. 
There are members in charge of distinct departments 
which sometimes overlap one another, and there is no 
friction of any kind, and there will be none in the dual 
system, because the Governor will be the head of the 
whole administration and he will be in a position to 
co-ordinate the different sections of the administration 
and he will be at tbe head of the whole administra- 
tion under tbe dual control system. 

A great deal has been said in England against re- 
form on the ground of our caste differences. The whole 
theory is grotesquely magnified. Caste differenocts 
you have in England also, although perhaps in a less 
Btereutyj)ed form. These differences are rapidly die* 
appear!^ and, as Mr. Montagu said In his speech, 
democratic customs are engendered and stimulated 
democratic institutions. 

They say the great body of our people are Ulits- 
rate, but in tbe words of tbe late Sir George Btjrdr 
wood, than whom there has not been a 
authority on Indian matters, the Indian peai»int,tp 
the inheritor of the cultured traditions Of hiS radi, 
extending over thousands of years, and' he is, 
generally speaking, as capable as any other peasaxitry 
in the world. [From an interview puUiBkii in 
Observer”]. 
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Di«rcliy« 

In vinw of the fact that the dualism of the executive 
ifl the basic principle of the Joint Report and the Bill 
and the difficulty of framing any scheme which will 
pro^de fot real responsibility, short of complete pro- 
vincial autonomy, there is nothing to be gained by 
pointing out the defects inherent in the principle of a 
dual executive, which are admitted by the authors of 
the Joint Reportjthemeelves. Public attention must, 
therefore, be devoted to the improvement of the scliemc 
in other respects without attacking the very founda- 
tion of toe whole scheme. . . . 

• Transferred Subjects. 

If there is any subject which satisfies tlie tests for 
transfer proposed inparagraph of the Joint Report, 
it is Education. There is no ground for the assump- 
tion of the Government of India that the development 
and improvement of education would be too heavy <i 
burden for ministers alone to bear. In view of the 
admitted failure of the policy of Government in the 
past and in the interests of a well-ordered and sym- 
metrical development of education in all spheres, it is 
absolutely necessary to transfer the whole of education 
to popular control. The proposal of the Government 
of India to transfer primary education alone and to 
treat secondary, collegiate and technical education as 
a reserved subject is likely to load to a conflict of 
interests between these branches of education and to a 
lopsided development of one branch or the other at 
the expense of the other. Education is far more 
likely to advance under the impetus of popular control 
than under official guidance. . . . 

The development of industries is another subject 
which has been cut out of the transferred list by the 
Government of India. The total inadequacy of the 
existing departments of industries, the lack of expert 
staff and definite lines of work, the scanty progress 
achieved by the dopartmont.s of industries under 
official guidance and the indifference of the Govern- 
ment till the war to the necessity for making India a 
self-contained country as far as possible in industrial 
matters aro all reasons in favour of transferring the 
subject to popular control. The argument based on 
absence of industrial experionoo can be used just as 
much against official control as against ministerial. 
Whatever expert advice it will be possible for the 
official part of Government to secure can and will be 
also utilised by the ministry. . . 

There is no sufficient reason for uot lucluding the 
subject of land revenues among llir transfbrrr'd .sub- 
jects. The assumption that the masses would suffer, 
if questions of land revenue were loft to be handled by 
the ministiy, is totally baseless. Notwithstanding 
w defects ^ the existing system of representation in 
vhtprovinoial legislative councils, the interest of the 
masses and tne backward classes have been xealoualy 
looked after by the elected members of the legislative 
councils. 

Seipayato Puree Coudemaecl* 

The allocation of provincial IkpdB between the 
and transferred subjects w left, under the 


Bill, to be determined in accordance with rules to be 
made under the Act, The Joint Report contemplated 
a single coffer for the entire Government and a single 
Budget to be ftamed by the Executive Government as 
a whole. The amounts to be allocated to the two 
halves of the Government would be the subject of 
annual settlement by the Executive Government and 
the question of new taxation was to be decided by the 
Governor and the minisCters. These proposals have 
been severely criticised by the Government of India in 
their Despatch of the 5th March and they recom- 
mend a system nf separate purse for the reserved and 
transferred departments. It is unfortunate that the 
Bill should have left this question open instead of 
rejecting the proposal of the Government of India and 
adhering to the scheme outlined in the Joint Report. 
The proposals ot the Government of India have been 
condemned by the public in no uncertain voice 
throughout the country 

The separate purse system proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of Indiii. will have the pernicious effect of 
dividing the house into two hostile camps each un- 
mindful of the just claim.s of the other and anxious to 
aggrandise and benefit itself by extravagant expendi- 
ture. Whilo the joint discussion and settlement of the 
budget by the entire government will have an educa- 
tive effect in promoting a better understanding of the 
needs of all subjects by the different members of the 
Government and a spirit of compromise, the system 
proposed by the Government of India will have the 
* deplorable effect of creating' a feeling of antagonism 
between the interests of the reserved and transferred 
departments and will imperil the success of the Reform 
Scheme. The official half of the Government will be 
under a constant temptation to work up their ex- 
penditure to the full limits of their available resour- 
ces even though the needs of their subjects 
do not expand at anything like the same rate as 
those of the traimferred subjects. Far from being 
an evil the annual settlement of the allocation will 
have the advantage of apportioning the supply of 
funds to the precise needs of the year instead of 
allowing funds to be provided for a series of years 
either in excess of or below the actual wants. If the 
funds provided are in excess there will be a tempta- 
tion to dissipate them to avoid their falling into the 
hands of the other half of the government. If the 
funds are deficient, either the needs of the depart- 
ments affected must be starved or recourse must be 
had for fresh taxation. The advantage claimed on 
behalf of the separate purse system that it offers an 
incentive to either half of the government to deve- 
lop its own resources, carries its own condemnation. 
It is obvious that the development contemplated is 
mainly by means of taxation. The proposal simply 
means that the people will be liable to be fleeced 
by two rival sets of tax gatherers each anxious to 
swell its own coffers. The proposal will defeat the 
third principle enunciated by the Government of 
India that during the transitional period the people 
must be protected from unjustiflable flmUice burdene. 
As observed by the Government of India themselves 
the success of any scheme of reform must dependupoa 
the spirit in which it is worked by the persons who 
participate in the work of government We hgve na 
right to assume that they will be ^jmreasonable and 
introduce safeguards for all conceivable dead-locks on 
this assumption. ^ 
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of Triiiitforrod SubiecU. 

t|i parogf a]ph 102 of their despatch of the 5th March, 
*0ie Government of India suggest, that in the event of 
tlie oslniiters not yielding to the wishes of the Gov- 
edtoedr and the legislature supporting the ministers, the 
Govemor must be empowered to assume the control 
of the administration of the transferred subjects con- 
eemed* until the causes of difference disappear. They 
pro^se also that if he is unable to find a complHisrint 
minister within six months, he should move the Sccre- 
taly of State for revoking the transfer oi Ibe portfolio. 
These proposals are of a highly retrograde eharac ter 
and it is not clear whether they are intended to bo 
, adopted or not in the Bill. Reference is made in the 
proviso to clause 1, sub-clause (2) to rules for the 
revocation of the transfer of any subject with the 
aanotion of the Secretary of State in Council. The 
existence of such powers of resumption and revoca- 
trion of transfer will be a Damocles’ sword over the 
heads of ministers to enforce compliance with the 
wishes of the official half of the Government and will 
he 4|9^rimental to the growth of a sense of responsi- 
bili^ in the ministers and the legislature. The remedy 
proposed in paragraph 260 of the Joint Report that 
the question of fu^Hihor transfer or revocation of tr<tns- 
fyr should be considered at the end of 5 years and 
again at the time of the periodic commisstuns, is cui 
ample safeguard against maladministration. . . 

Gevemor-Generars Executive Council. 

It is necessary that the Indian element in the Exe- 
cutive Council should be equal in number to the official 
and European element and this equality should bo 
secured, either by amending clause 21 or by some 
pledge by the Secretary of State. The tendency 
of the head of the Govermiient is often to side 
with the majority. If the Indian element in the 
Council is in a minority, there is a danger of their 
views not obtaining sufficient consideration. li the 
Indian and the non-Indian element arc equally 
balanced, the Governor-General would be obliged to 
give his mind;to the question and feel the responsibility 
of an arbiter between the divergent views of the 
Indian and non-Indian elements. In this view, the 
addition of one more Indian member in the Executive 
Council proposed by the Government of India will be 
Insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

Transfor of Responsibility by the Government. 

i 

It is to be regretted that no attempt has booifmade 
to transfer any part of the administration in the Go\- 
omment of India to popular control The subjects of 
Education and Sanitation, of (3ainnierce and Indus- 
tries would be eminently suitable for such transfer, as 
being the subjeots which stand most in need of deve- 
lopment under the quickening impulse of popular con- 
trol. In any event, the subjects of the Customs and 
Tariffs at least should be left to the control ol the 
Lugjslative Assembly, as a step towards*l;he fiscal 
aatouiikhy, which it is necessary that India should 
enjoy in the same manner as the self-governing 
^mhuons of Hie Majesty r [Condensed consider ally 
from a len^hifUemmandum onihe Bill prepared for 
the Madras IMmal Sd^jue,] 


An Indian Poblieiit. 

Roilrictionf on the Indian LegMaknroe* 

Turn now to some of theimportant details of the Bill 
which seem open to exception. Clause 30 fbrbids the 
Legislatures in India to repeal or alter any rulee 
under the Act. It is an extraordinary provision. 
The Secretary of State in Council makes some rules, 
the Oovemor-General ia Council makes others. The 
arrangement is proper to start with. But is it proper 
to withhold from autonomous Legislatures the power 
to amend them subsequently? Natural growths is 
impossible so long as external authority is requisite, 
not to sanction, but even to initiate change. For 
every small improvement in the rules which e^erienoe 
niay prove desirable, it is highly inoonvenientto wait 
till It should please the Secretary of State in Council 
or the Governor-General in Council to effect it,' Of 
course no one will dispute that in respect of some 
rules ot great constitutional importance the sanction 
of superior authority must be made a condition prece- 
dent. To separate that category is easy. For the 
rest the Legislatures concerned should be endowed 
with competency subject, if necessary, to the eano- 
tion of the Governor or the Governor-General, as the 
case may be, but not to that of the Govemor in Coun- 
cil or the Governor-General in Council. When the 
Dominions got their start, some had power given 
them to incorporate territories and some to establish 
Upper Houses, when they thought fit. There is such 
a thing as excessive and intolerable rigidity. We do 
not overlook clause 9 (7) ; but it relates only to stand- 
ing orders governing the procedure of the Councils. 

Power of the Purse. 

The next great objection is to the restriction on the 
power of the purse. To an Englishman unacquainted 
with Indian affairs the first idea of a Constitution 
would be the right of the people to control taxation 
^d expenditure. In the Colonies representative 
institutions had the power of the purse before the 
beginnings of responsible government were thought of. 
It 18 quite time India had this rudimentary right of 
d free people. Diarchy involves a certain definite 
limitation on the power of the purse. The Joint 
Report of Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu hit the 
limitation with a fair degree of accuracy. The Bill, 
however, in sub-clause (2) (6) of Clause 9, proposes to 
give the Governor power to authorise expenditure not 
allowed by the Legislative Council if be considers it 
necessary “ for the carrying on of any department.*' 
This power extends to the transferred functions as well 
as the reserved. We cannot rcconciie ourselves to such 
a drastic limitation of the financial control of the 
LegislatVro over the departments entrusted expressly 
to it. Mistakes as regards the transferred subjects 
the elected lenders of tho people must have the liberty 
to jnake and rectify. Where they are so serious as to 
interfere with “the safety or tranquillity** of provinces 
they will fall with the reserved group, *and if tl^ey 
do not, the sub-clause in question contains a sufficient 
safeguard. 

Sub-clause (2) (c) of the same clause excludes an 
undefined portion of tho expenditure from the ngy* 
view of the Council. The contribution to tho Central 
Government and the interest on public debt wjj} be 
^he most important items in this oategozy* Snl. ijtjst 
also usual to xnake permanent provision^ notdepsod&t 
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on the annual vote of the Legislature, for the 
salaries of high oMbern appointed directly by the 
Crown. These would be the head of the Oovernment, 
the Auditor-General, the Exeoutive Councillors, and 
the High Court Judges. We tniMt the list will not be 
allowed to go further in the rules that may be made for 
the purpose under ^ie Bill. 

^Covenior*s Power to block Bills. 

Sub-olause (5) inyests the Governor with power to 
block the progress of a Bill, clause, or amendment 
aftSMertifying that it afifebts the interests of a specified 
reserved subject. Now the power to block legislation 
is new to the Indian constitution. The non-official 
majority may, under existing rules, refuse leave to 
introduced Bill ; but if that majority is agreeable and 
lets a Bill go through, the head of the Government can 
only refuse his assent to it at the end. Why is it neces- 
sary to invent this extraordinary power to interfere 
with the Legislature? Let it be noted that this power 
is not applicable where the legislation proposed con- 
cerns exclusively a reserved subject or a transferred 
subject; it is to be exercised only in the case of 
“mixed*' subjects. The anomaly cannot be justified 
except on ingenious grounds. 

Salary and Status of the Minister. 

Jfixeeption has been taken by every section of Indian 
opinion to the suggestion that the salary of the Minis- 
ter should be determined in future by the Governor or 
ether authority. In fact Indians are extremely sensi- 
tive on the question of the comparative status of the 
Executive Councillor and the Minister. If anything, 
the advantage and precedence should belong, in their 
judgment, to the latter. It is almost unpardonable 
ignorance or disregard of the feeling of those directly 
concerned to persist in the discrimination, see 3 (1). 
We fail to see any object in the provision. Indians 
will watch with the utmost jealousy any inequalities or 
disparities that may lie in the instrument of instruc- 
tions to Governors. Let us hop© that th© draftsman of 
the instrument will remember this fact when drawing 
it up. 

Tke Coitral Government. 

In Ihe forefront of our observations on the Govern- 
ment of India part of the Bill must be placed the view 
that some of its functions must be “transferred ” to the 
legislature and entrusted to a Minister responsible to 
it. On this point all the deputations from India are 
agreed. They are convinced that it does not violate 
the Declaration of August, 1917, in the letter or in the 
spirit, but goes against one of the limitations laid down 
by the authors of the Joint Beport without adequate 
grounds. We have not the space requirecU^or a full 
treatment of the subject ; it has been argued at length 
In the Indian Press. It is complained that the whole 
matter of the popularisation of the Central Govern- 
ment is not only put off indefinitely but evaded even in 
the statement of the scope of the periodical commission 
for recommending further steps. The Bill does not 
meet this complaint at all, see 28 (2). The language 
used here and in 28 (2) is by no means satisfactory; 
mponsfble government is spoken of only in connexion 
with the provinces, not in connexion with the Centra 
Government; The point must be cleared up beyond 
doubt <irQontrPvers7, 


Indians in tke Executive Council. 

There is something in the argument that racial 
distinctions should not be made, if they oould be avoid- 
ed, in the terms of a statute. The one -half proportion, 
unanimously desired by the progressive Indian opinion, 
in the Executive Council of the Viceroy, will therefor© 
have to be pressed when the rules come to be consi- 
dered. 

Governor-General*i Power of Certification. 

Strong exception must be taken to the very wide 
language of clause 20 {a). It deals with the power of 
Governor-General-in-Council to take away certain 
clauses of legislation from the scope of the Legislative 
Assembly and by certificate bring them within the sole 
jurisdiction of the Council of State. A law required 
for the safety and tranquillity of the country or any 
part thereof is fit matter for such treatment. But why 
should the same treatment be allowed to every law 
which may be essential “for the interests of British 
India or any part thereof'*? We can hardly conceive 
of a law which will not come within the description. 
The Legislative Assembly could be made to die of 
inanition, if the Governor-General were so mi^ed. 
The Joint Report used the words “good government," 
and people in India criticised even these as too com- 
prehensive. What could have induced the draftsman 
to adopt the indefensibly wide language of the Bill ? 

As regards emergency legislation, for which the 
same certification procedure is provided in 20 (a), let 
it be remembered that the Governor-General now has 
power to make ordinances which are valid for six 
months. The proposed Council of State legislation is 
therefore superfluous. If it be thought that the in- 
terests of the people would be better safeguarded by 
having emergency Itgislation discussed in the Council 
©f State, which includes a certain number of elected 
representatives, than by having it passed as an ordin- 
ance by the Governor-General — a position which cer- 
tainly is correct — then the ordinance power must be 
abolished. Where the emergency is of a nature that 
touches peace and tranquillity, the case is covered by 
the earlier part of the clause. Where the matter in- 
volved is public money or a taxation proposal, it is* 
proper to let the Executive take action first and then 
seek the ratification, in due course, of the Legislature, 
Wo are unable for this reason to support the provision 
in question for emergency legislation. On the whole, 
then, it seeins sufficient to restrict the Govemor- 
GenoraTs power of certification to cases where the 
peace and tranquillity of British India or of any part 
thereof are involved. 

Tke Services. 

The next point is the question of the Indian Civil 
Service and other Imperial services. The rule-making 
power, it is proposed in 24 (2), may be transferred to 
the Governments in India by the Secretary of State 
within prescribed limits. This is satisfactory, so far 
as it goes. We trust, however, the aim will he to 
leave the Governments in India, acting with their 
legislatures, to regulate their own services. If is an 
anomaly that a great Government should be oom- 
pelled to conduct its administration with the nid of 
services regulated and recruited and safeguarded by 
outside authority. Such a position is Inoon^atlble 
with the very idea of authority. The inheritance of 
the early days of the Company, however, oapnot bf 
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worked off in a day. It is noteworthy that the sub- 
}eet of peasioos is dealt with by itself in 24 (3), that 
like niies regarding them can be varied or added to 
only oy the Secretary of State, and that it is not pro- 
posed to authorise him to devolve any part of this 
power on the Qovemor-General in Council. It is not 
easy to explain this discrimination ; under safeguards, 
which could be provided without much ingenuity, the 
rules as to pensions should likewise be made alterable 
by the India Government. 

Public Service Commisaion. 

The purposes for which a Public Service Commis- 
sion 18 to be appointed permanently bv clause 2h are 
not clearly stated. In para 55 of the Despatch of the 
Government of India dated March 5, one of the pur- 
poses is stated to be the protection of the Service from 
political influence and the difficulties arising from 
Ministers* control. We realise the need and note 
with satisfaction that the Commissioners will he 
appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State 
As in the United Kingdom, these Public Service Com- 
missioners should conduct public examinations of two 
or three grades and regulate admission to employment 
under Government without the suspicion of partiality 
or Mas. It is to be hoped that this consummation is 
definitely contemplated. Otherwise jobber\ might 
establish itself firmly and bring incflioiency ind cor- 
ruption in its train No greater calamity could he 
imagined . — Indi a 


Mrs Annie Besant* 

We insist on the necessity for some measure 
of responsibility being introduced into the Central 
Government as indeed is implied in the claim 
for fiscal autonomy. Without this the announce- 
ment of August 20, 1917, is trunoatedi for provinoial 
responsibility even if complete, is not secure with 
autocracy In the centre ; all our worst evils, coercive 
legislation, arbitrary interference with liberty, super- 
session of Indian interests, injustiee in customs, 
excise duties, and the like, come wholly from the 
Central Government, and as the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Shastri pointed out, autocracy there renders the liber- 
ties granted in the provinces of small avail. ^ 

Personally, 1 believe that Mr. Montagu sees the 
great ideal which has fired the heart of many of us, 
the commonwealth of free nations, the greatest 
servant of humanity I believe that he is honestly 
striving to open the way to that freedom of India 
which shall be the glory of unborn generations, and 
the glory also of the England whom we have loved as 
the pioneer of liberty, who has placed in his willing 
hand the appropriate and splendid task of leading a 
mighty nation out ot the house of bondage into the 
Promised L ind “ Dmhf (hrnvicle ** 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 

BY 

MR. G. A, NATESAN 


CABLE from South Afiicn brings the news 
that the British Indians in the Transvaal 
are taking the vow of passive resistance as 
a protest against the recent Asiatic Land 
and Trading Amendment Bill reported to have 
been passed by the Parliament of the Union of 
ootith Africa. This measute contravenes the 
Brnuia* Gandhi agreement of 1914 and is an 
inlqiiitona attempt to deprive Indians lawfully 
reiddent there, of their vested interests. In the 
words of Mr Gandhi, it '* virtually deprives the 
Indians of the Transvaal from holding fixed 
property even as share-holders of companies or as 
mortgagsiks. This they have hitherto successfully 
and le^Uy done. It further deprives them of 
the right of obtaining new trade licences through- 
out the Transvaal. This means that the Indian 
settlers, if they are not now efficiently piotected, 
will be^reduced to the status of menial servants 
no matter what their capacity might be It was 
bad enouigh to lestriet ao as almost to prohibit 
freidi immlftants ; it is intolerable to confiscate 
the eoonoiiiie and natoral rights of legally admit- 
ted immlgrankiraiid their descendents," When an 
attwnpt Is tbuk maAl tooonisoate their rights, it is 


by no means surprising that the Transvaal Indians 
should resort to passive resistance We trust the 
Imperial Government will take early steps to pre- 
vent the legislation from taking effect and tjius avert 
an agitation which is bound to grow more and more 
not only among the Indian residents of South 
Africa but in their mother country as well. It 
is the good fortune of the South African Indians 
that Mr Gandhi is now in India to advocate 
their cause and that he has been able to enlist 
the sympathy of H E the Viceroy to obtain for 
them the elementary rights of citlsenship and 
the barest justice which is denied to them purely 
on accouiot of racial and eooi on ic jealousy. It 
is a matter for satisfaction that the campaign; 
against Asiatics in the Transvaal is confined 
mainly to the inferior white traders while some of 
the better class of their community recognise 
justice of the claims of the Indians. The attl9ld||p 
of hostility to the Indian settlers in ths TndmpRi 
on the part of some of the white population, #liot 
checked at the outset, will gravely Imnsm tibe 
growth of the true spirit of eomredeshm wli}eh 
has been promoted by the war thik Ihis }«il 
closed. 




"The Menace of “Welfare Work” in Industry. 

BY 

MR. G. BROMLEY OXNAM, 


HERE is a distinct social menace in the 
welfare work now carried on by largfe 
indastila] establishments in India, judging 
from the experience of similar welfare work 
and its results in America. The writer hqs hj^d 
occcdlion durinflf the last six months to visit many 
larj^e industrial concerns in Tndia and to discuss 
social questions with a number of pro»ro.ssfve 
leaders. * Welfare work has been pointed to with 
pride by industrial manapers, nnd seems to have 
the welcome sanction of social students. It may be 
well therefore to considf^r some of the roiaons why 
American labour is fundamentally opposed to 
welfare work as such. 

It is quite true that many socially- minded 
employers and factory owners are sincere in their 
attempt to help the worker. It is likewi.se true 
that a larger percentage of owners intrf)d»i< e 
welfare work because it pays, nnd not a few fai - 
STghtod “ managers look upon it as ** strike insur- 
ance.'^ Schools, plavtyrounds, baths, hoj^pitals, 
libraries, entertainments, and the like, uro f)f 
course yaluablo to the employee, nnd.nt thoir 
inception no doubt are of real social woi t.h, Hut 
welfare work must not bo judged by the results 
achieved in a year. It must bo judged by its 
results over a term of year. Such results are 
avail.able from American experience 

First, welfare work is a niennre heemfse it f'^nds 
to hHnd oitr eyes to the basic fact that it is demo- 
cfracfij and j'n, stirs that are needed in indastry^ and 
not charity. The very fact that welfare "work 
exists is a virtual acknowledgment of the indict 
ment that the indiistrinl order ns it stands denic.s 
the worker certain privileges in life that me 
rightfully his. The owner, however, does not son 
this. He feels that he is giving the omplovee 
something, and that it is his privilege to revoke the 
gifts- on certain conditions. Hut education, 
recreation, health, freedom, iiistice, and much 
more, nre fundamental rights of men, arfd giving 
or refusing them ought not to be left to the dis- 
cretion of an employer. Furthermore, it is said 
that the employer pays for welfare work. 
Actually, the employee pave. He has largely 
produced the wealth all along, but by some inex- 
plicable method he receives but a small portion of 
the wealth he produces in the form of wages, the 
employer of course fixing the wage. Since then 
worker has certain rights, which the very fact 
of welfare work proves he has been denied, since 
he pays for the priyilegcls handed down* [it is 


unwise socially to speak of welfare work as benefi " 
cienoe. It is a left-handed acknowledgment of 
rights denied to workmen, at once a social menace 
and a denial of democrncy, confusing the issue 
which i«t in rojility a question of justice or 
injustice. 

Second, welfare work is a menace heoauee it tends 
to become a wea.'pon in the hands of the employers. 
In America largo employers bought great tracts 
of land and ci'0(3tf»d model dwellings. The 
schemes were lauded to the skies in the capitalist 
press Hut what nctnnlly happened was this; A 
little I.ifor when the workers .saw profits ascend- 
ing at a dizzy rate and wago.s remaining practi- 
rally stationary witli food prices soaring, they 
decided to organize and strike for higlier wages. 
Upon hearing of their organization, the owners 
ordered every family off the company property 
and out of the houses. Married men hesitated 
before they would endanger their families, the 
attempt to strike was thwarted, and the men 
were forced to return to the saitie unfair condi- 
tions. Tlie much advocated model dwelling for 
irjdustrial workers in Indin, may become a real 
weapon to employers when India steps into the 
next stage of industrial development, namely that 
of collective bargaining. 

Third, it is a menace because it tends to retard 
the organize, tiO)i of the icorkers^ the only sure 
method of secuu'ng permanent justice in our 
present economic f>rder. In practically every 
concern where the writer found welfare work in 
India, there was found a vei y firm refusal on the 
part of the employer to allow the employee to 
organize. The employer seemed to feel that 
welfare woi'k would keep the worker a docile 
being, ea.silv controlleil. This control is neces- 
sary to keep the worker from gaining power to 
successfully demand a larger share of the wealth 
he actually produces. While visiting one of the 
outstanding welfare factories of India, it was 
pointed out that welfare directors were not allowed 
to talk over matters of organisation with the 
workers, that the employees were not allowed to 
assemble together, that wages were little higher 
than the average, and that twelve hours was the 
regular day's work. If welfare work is too often 
** strike insurance,” as a leading Indian sooial 
worker who is in close touch with it, declared 
h it was, it most certainly is a menace to indus- 
' trial development, if we think of industrial 
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deYilopment in terms of democracy and life, in- 
stead ^ In terms of feudalism and profit. 

l^'ourth, wdfare work is a mencm heoause of the 
fwH that certain privilegee given the workers by 
corpomtione has a tmdencp to slow vv the 
demand for the community provision of such 
ftivilegee. “ Why, ” s\y the tax-piyera, ** do we 
need a community playsrround when the corpora- 
tion has one ? '* But theae are community 
and should be carried on by the people, with the 
final word as to their use and purpose in the h«nds 
of the people. In America some coiporations 
went so far as to build churches for their 
employees and employed the preacher. Tie \\ m 
warned not to preach anything timt wonhl stir up 
the workers, and in some esses, when this warn- 
ing was ignored, the pastor found himself looking 
for another church Corn m unity needs must bo met 
by the community under a real social control. In- 
dustrial despotism is as bad as political despotism. 

Fifth, welfare work has proven a men pan to »^om> 
up the demand for ind tistrinl (fetnotrnn/^ even in its 
simpler forme of collectire bargaining Political 
democracy has won its battle in the mimls of 
thinking men. Government must he of the 
people, by the . people, and for the people. 
Industrial democracy, whciein industi'y shall be 
of the people, by the people, and for* the people, is 
on the horizon. It is a travesty in t}ies(» d.av.s of 
democratic preaching to think of actual needs 
being handed down by private corporations with 


the power in hand to revoke them if they so 
desire. All the advantages are held up before the 
worker and he is told that if he strikes or expres- 
ses himself as a component and essential factor in 
the production of wealth, he will lose bis pennion, 
his home, his child’s educition, his job. Why bos 
Americxn labour so strongly opposed welfare work ? 
Because it has proven a menace to the develop- 
ment of the labour movement. Labour demands its 
fair share of the product of industry under ' the 
present system, and states it will do its welfare 
work in the home or pay taxes and have the 
community do it. When industrial democracy 
arrives, the very phrase “ welfare work ” will be a 
misnomer, since it is a frank violation of the 
fundamental }irinciples of democt*ncy, for its posits 
on the one hand a benevolent overlord and on the 
other a recipient serf. 

Of conr-o it mav he urged th ilicom muni ties in 
India cannot take over these duties at presents 
This may or may not he true. But in dmosltog 
welfare woik as a real advance in tl^ inteici!|f)ts 
of the industrial worker, it may prbV0 worth while 
to note the experience of Anie!}^a. Thfe West 
has made many fatal errors i'rl its indusiiaal 
development. It docs not desiro to pass on its 
mistakes, bufi rather to share its experience) so 
that tlm eiiierging New India may be a land 
where the princifdes of justice, of brotlierhood and 
lave are pregnant forces in the industrial, political 
and MU iai life. 


LORD BRYCE ON THE WAR AND AFTER. 

By MR. S. RATNASWAMI M.A„ 

Professor of History Pachiappa 's College Madras. 


ORD BRYOK is one of the, email h\nd c»f 
Victorian statesman still left to us Ho 
is one of the few living repre.sontative'^ of 
that race of scholar-statesmen which 
flourished in the Victorian era but has become 
almost extinct now In this respect Lord Morley 
and Lord Bryce, colleagues in more than one 
Oabinet stand together. But unlike Lord Morley, 
intellectual and Quaker though he is. Lord Bryce 
took the national side at the mom'ent of tho 
supwime crisis which has settled the political fate 
of the ** bold Oobdenite.” Having taken the 
national attitude in the war, Lord Bryce, occu- 
pying no' ofiieial position, has seen his influence 
grow. At home, no great OoramiKsion or Report 
during thd*^war wee authoritative without his 


nanie, and, abroad among neutrals his utterances 
on the wii have been listened to with an atten- 
tion which would have been denied to the^ official 
spokesmpT) of England, Hence this collecticm* of 
Lord Bryce’s Pssaye and Addresses in Iflfar Time 
has a. p'sculiar value and interest. 

Y These Essays and Addrosses are concerned with 
(1) the justification of England’s position in 
wav (2) an analysis of German political philoSojpiity 
(3) tho hoirings of the principle of nationality on 
the war firid the problems after the war. Now, 
the causes thit lod England into the war form a 
more than* twice- told tale. There is nothing new 
that WH leiin frcHUP Lord Br^^ce’s statement AM the 

* Essays and Addresses in War Time by James 
Brycn (Viscount Bryce), Macmillan & Co, 
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Essays dealing with this theme were written before 
the publication of Prince Lichnowsky’s famous 
Memorandum. No statement against the German 
case could be more damning than that. But 
although there is nothing new, yet all of it is 
stated with such modeiution, such a grip of the 
essential facts, natural to a historian who has also 
been an administrator, and with such a desire to 
be ftdr to the other side, that Lord Bryce’s defenne 
of England’s policy must carry conviction even to 
the Iflzy cynic who Jlhinka that the best way to 
decide between two parties in an issue is to decide 
against both. 

In* his -an.ilysis of the political theory and 
practice of the Gernmn state also Lord Bryce says 
only, albeit with his own distinctive jlair^ what 
has been suiid times without number during the 
war. But the iuus thing about tJiis English 
condemnation ot the Prussian philosopliy of the 
state is that it cime a gieat deal too late. It was 
only when England was at war with Gennany 
tlirtt English writers began to criticise and (;on- 
denan ^^russia and Trietschke. Till then they 
w^ae the intellectual fashion in England, a fashion 
to which Lord Bryco aho succiuiihed as in liis 
rol'eiences to modern Pru.ssia in the “ Holy 
Uoman Empire.” The (Jerinan successes of 1870 
made repicsontative intellectuals like Moiloy and 
Meredith bow the knee to Baal. Tlicre was only 
c/ie man in England before tJm war who believed 
tliat the Prussian danger “ was tfie gieatcst 
danger that remained to be encountered by the 
Anglo Saxon race.” But then Lord Acton was 
baldly a reprosentativu Englitshiiiaii, Howevei 
that may be, Lord Brace's dispassionate cundem 
nation of the German theory of the state is sulli- 
cient • Imtrxirn for the English admiration of 
Polibicrt made in Germany which was so fashion- 
able in the days before th« war. 

The Essay on the “ Principle of Nationality ” 
contains a clear account of the essential elements 
of nationality and ought to prove useful to those 
who wish to thread their way through the mnze 
of questions that are clamouring for settlement. 
The break-down of the Central Empires has 
allowed a number of nations with a claim to state- 
hood to spring up, of whom the man in the street 
had never heard, Croats, Slovaks, Slovenes, Letts, 
Lithuanians, Buthohians and so forth. Lord 
Bryce recognises that the principle of nationality 
cannot be applied ad libitum. If every little 
peopl^ whatever its political antecedents or apti- 
tudes, is to be made into a state, then Europe 
I would have its hand full — ^it would not only have 
, ^0 make national statesy but it would have to keep 


them* But we do not find in the essay any 
recognition of the fact that in Bohemia, Hungary, 
and other non- German parl^ of the Central 
Empires there is a considerable German fringe, 
and that this German fringe constitutes a powbtr 
ful -element in any Hungarian or Czecho Slilv 
state that may be created, and that these German 
settlers monopolise the industry and commerce of 
these countries. The creation of an independent 
Hungary, Czecho Shivonio, Jugo-Slavia will 
not put a term to the problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Lord Biyce as a Jurist and pacific statesman 
would like the coming of an era of perpetual and 
universal peace, and he entertained the idea of a 
“ League of Nations to enforce Peace ” even as 
early as the first months of the war. He bases 
his belief in the success of a scheme to enforce 
international peace on the case with which 
national peace or the King's peace as it is called 
in the British Empire is enforced. Just as '^law 
and order have been established within every 
civilised country ” so, he argues, ought law and 
order to be established between nations and states, 
it is astonishing how such a learned historian 
and practical statesman as Lord Bryce could have 
made use of this false analogy. Are nations as 
equal to each other as individuals in a state, do 
they shaie the same aspirations, benefit by the 
same policy, acknowledge the same culture and 
civilisation as do individuals in a state ? Not till 
nations have been ground down to something like 
the position of Individuals in a state, can the 
analogy between nations and Individuals, between 
International Peace and National Peace be 
pressed with any profit to political thought. Lord 
Bryce however makes a good point in this 
essay when he acknowledges that it is idle to 
construct a system of international law without 
Eorce behind it.” And this Force he finds ** in 
a Combination of Nations, a League for securing 
Peace, able to make its will to Peace prevail 
against the will to violence of bellicose nations.” 
But who is to judge between the League of 
Peace and the bellicose nations ? Or have the 
members of the League of Peace received a char- 
ter of perpetual grace which has washed them 
clean of the original sin of ndtions ? 

These questions are the best kind of compli- 
ment one can pay to Lord Br>ce’s writings. This 
book like his other works testifies to his great 
historical knowledge, his political sobriety and ^hat 
juatease of outlook which is the finest flower of 
scholarship. , 



SANKAR’S VEDANTA 

BY 

I LALA^KANNOOMALjv, m.a. 


) ' may^ii^be said without oxaggeratioii^ that 

Sankar’s philosophy has been Luisundorstootl 
to a great extent — more especially by the 
Eugiish educated men. The fault does not he with 
Sankar but with the readers who have not taken 
pains enough to study his philosophy in the 
original, bankar's vedanta is an idealism in a sense 
not understood by Western jjhilosophy. The 
idealistic philosophy of the West considers mind 
to be a reality and the woild outside tu he a piu- 
jectiou ot the mind. Xhc contrast (hotc is 
between the mind and the woiid, liavin^^ taken 
mind to be a leulity, Westorn philosophy 
strives to prove that the woild outside is onl) its 
projection, and goes to the leiigldi ol a'seiLiug 
that there is no objective world, liie ni'nini nns, 
the rivers, the land scouenes, llu lerests^ thc^ 
palaces and the thuusund and one phenouiciiii tiiat 
confront us in the outside woild, dissolve when 
philosophically examined, into a multitude ol 
ideas, whose abiding place is the mind. lieikloy 
Hays there is no heul lu the tiio but in the mind 
within us y there is no smell, theic no ta^te, 
there is no sound, there no visible <»hjcat ouhside 
us. The existence ol the woild consists m the 
perceptions that reside in our iniuJ. iluine goes 
even a step higher and does not believe in the 
doctrine of neOessioy — the lavv oi cau'icition. All 
the primary and secondary qiialitius ol matter 
have been placed into the miud, aa<l what, appears 
to an ordinary man, a phy.sic.il object ha., boon 
reduced to a mere illusion — a ligment ol imagina- 
tion, in which only the unini Mated believe, 

English educated men have inteiprotcl JSank!ii’.s 
ideahsm in this light. The doctrine ol Ivlaya is 
an ample ra%8un-de-tre tor this inUitpretutiou. 
They try to show that bankm considers ihis world 
to be a mere illusion — ^;ib having no existence out- 
side the mind. They seem to untiurstand that 
just as the ultra- idealist oi the West consider tiie 
objective world to bo a mere projeclKUi .ol tiio 
mind, hwing no reality in itucii, so banker ulso 
assigns no reality i.e.^ the objocMve existence to 
the phenomena of the world. 13 ut this is not 
tSankar^s point ol vi<fw. He bohevep iii the out- 
side existence ot things as contrasted with the 
ideas of the mind, and in f act^ advances a sei les of 
arguments in favour of the zeulistic world. Hie 
commentary on the second chapter ol the Vedant 
Shutras'may be referred to in this connection, it 
|vas the Buddhistic^ philosophers who did not 
|)eUeve in the Outside world just like Western 


idealistic philosophers. They were called Yygau- 
vadees. Sankar took up cudgels against them and 
knocked down their position with the sledge 
hammei blows of his arguments. Although 
K^ankar takes up a bold position in favour of the 
realistic world, he is noL a realistic pbiiosoph|)i' in 
'the sense in which these words are generally 
understood, tie is the idealistic of the ultra- 
idealistic philosophers. Uis ide^ilism rdoes not 
recognise mind to bo real in opposition to the 
exteinaJ world. To him the whole external and 
internal world is unreal. Tim only reality which 
Sankar believes in, a is Atma — the undei lying 
principle ol all consciousness, existence and bliss, 
lively tiuiig else i.h unital. The whole psycholo- 
gical ctppax.iLus IS unreal. Al!cording to the 
Hindu piiilosophy, the psychological apparatus 
consi.^l. ol Buddhi — the principle ol understanding, 
UKtiiiK u — tliu piinciple ol all peiception, incninry 
etc., and Jiuui Inuiyas— the organs of sense, 
Jvtiima Jiidryas — the organs ot action Sid the 
hve-ioJd Pittiiiis — the piinci[>lt^ of breathing. Ail 
these py schologital laclors constitute what is 
called III Vedanta, 8ukiham Sham — -the subtle 
body which, in contact with the Atmu which is 
passive, IS mans soul or ego lor all piaotical 
^ purpo.sc* . it 1 .*- this soul — the Jiva which 
migrates troiii bi) th to birth and assumes icspon- 
sibihty lor all moral actions. S^nkur does not 
recogni/.u even this Jiva, to be real as compared 
with the real Atma that is eteriiully behind it. 

8.uikar s idealism begins with this subtlest Jiva 
and ends with the grosse,st particle of matter. To 
him all these internal and external pheno- 
mena aic unreal, but his unreality is not an 
illusion, it means [iheiiomeiial existence in oppo- 
sition to the real existence which he assigns only 
to the Alma. 

Just as mind and its phenomena exist in 
their own unreality, so do the objective world and 
its uidil-tiiaiious appeaiaijccs. Both these unreali- 
ties aie common only in so far as they are not of 
the nulurc ol the leality of the Atma but are 
djliojent Horn each other in as much as they are 
two separate existences. W ostern idealism 
asseils tn.it the objective world is unieai and the 
subjective world is real. ISaukar says both the 
woiius aie unreal — only the Atma is real. 
Western idealism does not recognise the s^mrate 
existence of the objective world— it having^risen 
out of the mind, idaukar recognizes its separate 
existence opposed to the existenoe of the 
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subjective wui'ld. Ftoui Sankara point uf view, 
the Ufireality leuf two kinds r-the uuieaiity of the 
mind and the uarealicy ot' the objective world. 
Both have their eeparate ematencee Vhich do not 
cLissoive into one. bankar the uuLeality ul‘ 

tue luiud and the world by the name ot: Maya, 
which IS indebcnbabie, being Outii existence and non- 
exislonce — exi^Dtence Irom the point oi view of the 
woiidly phenomena which exist to all practical 
pLii^ioses, and non existence Irom the stand-point 
ol the Atma which lealiy cxi-nts impervious to all 
changes to which the external and internui pheno- 
mena arS subject. As fur as the sweep of the 
chum ol cu.use and eilect goes there is Maya - that 
18 piioiiuiaxmal reality, winch, il looked at hum 
the point ol view ol the eternal and absolute 
reality oi the Alma, is an illusion — a ligiiient oi the 
imagination, but looked at horn the worldly point 
ol view, IS ao4d reality not to be brushed aside. 
Beopie have asked lor the cause ol the Maya, 
llio aiisw^er lias iilway;j been airibiguuu.s, Minply 
loi the reatoii that all causes are included in the 
hlayu, I'ne law ol caUf.>ation dfus nut go iieyoial 
the p<ii‘ipheiy ol the Maya and to asii. lor the origin 
oi the Maya ih to beg the (piestioii. ?mch a 
(juestion IS absurd. 

Anolhei tjuecjLiou i.s v. helliei the Mu\a is eUi nal. 
'J he answer IS that the Alu^a is the woil<l, and 
is eternal in the same sense as the wui id is. It 
iijK also been questioned tiiac since the existence 
oi the M.ijii has iiccii recognized by the Vedant, 
IS it not relevant to say that instead ol there 


being only one — Reality as the V'edant. declare** 
there are two realities — one the Atoia which is als^ 
called Brahm, and the other, the Maya which i"" 
real for ail practical purposes. The answer to 
this question is that there is only one Reality, the 
absolute Reality which is Brahm, the other is 
unreality not reality ; so there are not two 
entities, but only One, and that One is Brahm or 
Atma. 

Bankar's Brahm or Atma is the ultimate 
principle of existence, consciousness and bliss 
which pei'vades the whole creation and without 
winch theic is no creation. While it is not of the 
iorm ol iiny created object, it is the mam basis on 
whic*h the existence uf every created object 
depends. It is tlie fount oi light, the source of 
kiiuwiodge, the 'brigiii ol consciousness, the Matrix 
of all existence, tire fountain head of all happiness. 
There is nothing thut it is not ; there is nothing 
that it IS. it. IS beyond all expression, *it is 
beyond all thinking, it is beyond ail that appears, 
iiram is the ne/Ausaltra of all knowledge, the 
last reckbed ol existence, the infinite fount of joy. 
While sevtjtJy one it appeals as manifold as the 
creation. NVhile leuily absolute it appears split 
up into as varied objects as the univeike contains. 
Tbeio Ls nothing bighei than it ; there is nothing 
nobler than it ; there is nothing more real than it. 
The aim of the \’edant philosophy is not to reach 
but to become Biubm, by throwing off veils of the 
nescience that cover it. 


EUUCATiON IN INDIA 

BY 

Uli. r. A. SUDKAHMANIA lYEK, b.a., l.t. 


rises fiom a peiusal of Mr. {Sharp's repoits 
on Education in India with mingled icel- 
ings, btatistics go to show, what would 
perhaps strike one as very saiislactory at 

fiist sight, that during the years 1912 — 18 the ex- 
penditure on education has inci eased -^ly many 
lakhs of rupees, the number ol schools oy thou- 
sacdsandthe number of scholars by the million, 
and yet the distressing fact remains that even now 
only per cent, ot the population is under in- 
struction as against 17 ^8 per cent, in »:>coiUnd 
and ifi per cent, in England and Wales. One 
Cannot Hide Horn oueseli the depiesbiiig thought 
thdl, tilings going on as at present, there is per- 
haps no chance in the neai or uistant lutuie ui a 
(i^rat^ XJudia in the eense oj[ a literate America 


or Europe. The very large mass of children yet 
to bo brought into schools, the huge sums of 
money that will have to be spent and the ap- 
paient disinclination of the Government to launch 
on any bold measures of educational leform — 
these tend to confirm our fears. One looks in 
vain in the loports for any helpful Buggestion as 
to how this seriou.s problem has to be faced and 
solved. 

Mr. Sharp draws, of course, pointed reference 
to the uop«iieaviness of Indian education by com 
puiing the peiceniage uf pupils and students in 
bicondoiy Schools and Ouileges m this country 
to ihe total population with the coiiesponaing 
percentages in other iinpui taut oouhtries ol the 
world and comes to the concliiuon that 
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“while the lower < lassos m India are laj’gely illitoi ito, 
the middle clabs is, at least numerically, educatrd to a 
pitch equal to that attained m countries wUVise lal 
and economic condition is mure highly developf d 

Tht middle class tind that higher odiu ilion 
pays and loudlv make known their ants Tht lower 
classes though no longer hostile art lukewaim md 
seldom cahnour tor a type ot instriictiun whn h bungs 
no imin<»diate ind tangible re^^ard ’ 

This btiitement would imply tint the mid lie 
classes have not been pattieululy uimou to 
advance the inteiebts oi mass odiu tiiun uid 
that the lowei oLmses du nut c lu tiiudi 
foi it. The taet, howcvoi, is tint j iiv i^c 
agencies lu India, diavvn nio^ll^ liom tin 
middle cUsh, hive d me goo 1 wui k in tlu 
matter of element u} tdin itiun 1 u, ut udin. to 
Mr Shaip lumsoll, out ot i totil I I I (“K) 
primaiy !School^ in bins cuiuiti> . n i i 
86,900 ate undet puvate in m ^\ nd 

i4,Cl00 of these leceivo no tid uhittui li »ni 
Governmei t. Agun, it tiie lowcj di « i > not 
clamoui lot educition, it only '^liow lint ti y 
are human and ate in no wiy dillcunt ti uu, ot 
supeiioi to, the cotiesponding ( hsNU*^ in <tlR» 
countries ot the wot Id Ihc hisicu^ ol i he it ion 
in all the civilised countiies ot the ivoill j nuts 
to the apathy and indilteience ol tiie mis i to 
all popular education, and it tliey leili/* tin ^^lot 
ot it at ail, it is only .ittci ttm^ h ivc hci u tuiu »i 
through it at in at. Even now in spiti ol so 
many years of uuiveisil education m Ln^Und 
and in spite also ot the dern mds ot the upu en 
tatives ot labour that the .uge ot coinpulsum um t 
be raised, do wo not heai ol laigo numhei-< ot tho 
labouirng cltbses compl uinng (hit rlu ir w 
Education Act with all its giinnitics ig un t 
financial loss to the families oi the adult scent uts 
as a great hardship and intlicth a heavy hti un on 
the parent by depriving him ol the wages oi Ins 
adolescent children < 

It 16 indeed high time that the Govoirinunt 
did something very subhtrntnl to ituiuvt tht 
charge so otten levelled against them ol w int of 
interest in the matter ot the gonei il cnligiitcn 
ment of the masses in this (ounti} VVhena 
responsible u^ember of Cover runout like hii 
t^ankarau Nair who must be ti us tod ( ui tulJ^ to 
weigh his words before giving public expression 
to them puts it on record that 

‘ it IS the universal belief, and thou is little doubt tbit 
facts unfortunately tend to support it, (li it JViin jry 
English education fur the masses and iugber (duca- 
tion for the middle classes are discouraged loi political 
reasons/ 

the Government must rub their eyes and look 
about themselves indeed I The unfortunate thing 


16 that tho Government tiiemselves have to admit 
Uio indn tment although they may not be willing 
to mlmit the validity ot the giounds on which 
biiih inditLmuufi is bibed The Kosolution of 
the Goveinuiciit of Judra oi 191«j ^indicated as 
an mm tho doabhny ol the number of Primary 
Schools uid pupils in the not distant tutuie,’ but 
such .ui lid' iijco hib not }et been made. 

“The nuiiikir of ClulduiJ iindorgoing okmen^ary 
instiiutioii IS now b, 74 s,i 0 i whuh is equivalent to 
28 pM t uni ( 1 itn po] ilitidi being 45 porcPUt ot 
the unit iiul pfiifiit ol the tuna lo population. 
Distcui iciuk s tu SI ligiiKsar lbe> no 4 lill luoro 
<,(> wJicij it I rniionil ud that ’H) pi r cent ul tho 
iliildiLii ut coiigj gitid 111 tin lowcjr imiuary 
(lisas k^liiil 1 IJ iglu 1 £ diu ilion in Indiiiuiis 
111 lilt i Id tiHve id Hk d»\(lopmcnt ol spot lal 
\tKitioi il I 0 ds IS I ir boaiiitJ luiiul [WiiipJ 

Hif list dtttiiiul (t > Uk i xi) iiuion ol 

indu ti I i I 1 I ti >ii) IS ilu slow giowth ol induct) 
and tht sh IK ss oi ifitil in suppoitu g tbtiii 
VVdt uidiistM Itiiij)! iiM 111 is-)iiitd, students would 
K idily t ni( j iw 11 1 iml tcthriologii il iiiistitutions 
would (ill ml rmiltiph | ?b ir| | liu it has lx en 
no u^ulii litJ iiLi >1 i I )gi niiiiK toi idut ationol 
t\j(i\ditui o tlu 1 (Shop Quiiitjuoniutrl 

J l)OJ t 1 K Hi ) 

Iho tutu nituiiliy ihks, why all this? 
Whit ii « btua Aimut tint the GoveiriUicnt 
hould liivi bluiidiu i so'' bmol), it ib not tor 
\v lilt ot cA[a 111 Jilt III 1 iCKliiig cdiiciitioiml pio- 
bicins siuh s tiiost iie conlronitd with in 

tliiscMinti) Lm c uu »* ot cloiuenuva} (Uuca- 
tioii 111 Ltigltod hi TUH oil much the bauie Jiries 
as here Is 1 1 till I i Hi it bo said that India is a 
countjy uith no odiu itional tiiiditioris ot itb own 
win te it IS diliii ult t J get educition spread. If 
within less (hill a generation the hackwird 
IMiiIippino^ lixve IncJi made libeiate, suiely 
ciluctilion in Jiidit «. inaot be an insupeiabie pro- 
blem oxuupt pci hips ioi the will to action on the 
pirt ut the (iovuiimcnt Noi can it be laid at 
tiro door ol tho people that they are unwilling to 
CO Opel it o with the ( i jveiiimeiit in the matter, 
tor xciuidiug to the Irtcst leturnt), out of a total 
(xpoiiditurc ot Kb 1,128 lakhb un education in 
India pin ate timdb contributed 514 lakhs oi 45 5 
per cent whereas in 1915 out ot a total expendi- 
ture ot 7,850 lakhs ol dollais, private funds con- 
tributed only .175 l.ikhfi or 4 8 per cent, 

Jt lb indeed pafhetic— the confession ol the 
Government of India that their educational pohoj 
‘ liBH iit times been lacking in foresight and 
peispecnvo/ ind that they ‘admit the errors of 
the past, and ask ior time to repair them/ One 
would have thought under such circumstaiiftes 
they would be willing to tiansfei the whole of 
education to the charge ot Indian Ministers ii^ 
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^he new era to be inaugurated and leave to them 
the task of repairing the admitted errors of the 
past. This indeed seems to have been the view 
urged by the committee that considered the qucs 
tion in 1917, from whoso report the Government 
of India quote the following : 

“ At first sight this abcindonm(*nt of control, hv tlii> 
central or provincial govornmont of a depart, nient so 
vitally fundamental to a National Sohnrne of ndaca- 
tioif would appear to he fraught with grave d.iugerM 
Nor are all those wholly illusory. Tt is omte posvilde, 
oven ])rohahlo, that at first offioicMicv will be saeri lick'd 
t(> other ^msidorations and tlial 111-' ]inpi|i,u-ly (df-etfHl 
hodv will vol(‘ money t<ir llu' less ('ssfuilial ohji'ets .md 
neglect tin' provision for training and tns))ei-in,ii. 
Blit 'unless an opportunity for inislaVes js givf^n, 
nothing will he learned. Kxpenein e will, we l»elie' e 
begot greati'p wisdom, and tliai in rnHong tune om o 
it IS’ realizi'd that odne.ition is l.le* husmosvt 
pooy)l(\ then the people will s(v> t(i p that I lie ele* P d 
represiMital ivos procure tbiMn etllcionl p‘ n hers m I, heir 
Schools. Again it is onlv 1>lius lliat f*diie ii ion e m 
iM'conie really national, and il the d-anand .iris*-‘ as 
wt' believe it will .'ifist*, an elei'ted (\>iineil ot this Kiiul 
vail ho able (o rais»- inmiey tor edm tlion ham 
sniirces that nevia* eonld lx* tapi’-ed by a (1 *voti,nt"iit 
of the existing offici al typo ” 


And yet the Government of India think there 
is a ‘ compelling case for retaining Secondary and 
University education in the hands of the official 
and more experienced half of the provincial 
governments.’ And if one looks into their reasons 
for the recommendations, one has to confess that 
Jit the bach of timir mind there lurks the fear 
that if transferred to the Ministers education 
may spread in a manner disconcerting to their 
views of guardianship and rule. The only 
answer to peo}>lo Imlding such a fear is that 
contained in the words of a Governor General of 
India in the middle of tlio 19lh Century : 

“Similar ohii'c, Moris h.ivo boon urged against our 
aifempiing to pn)inoto the odiioation of our native 
siihjot ts. hot how' unwortliv it would bo of a liberal 
(jtovi'i’MMit nf (o give w(‘iglit to such objections! . . 

. . . . All that rul(‘i‘s <‘an do is to merit 

^loininion bv pronioling the liappinos.s of those upder 
I horn. II we ])oi’torni our duty m this respect, the 
f2iMtitiid(‘ ol likiia aiifl tlu‘ admiration of the world will 
ai’ooinpanv our n.nno tlirniigh all ages, whatever may 
b(' the n voliitions ol futuritv.’' 


Dr. Slater on “South Indian Villages”* 

BY 

MR. K. PWIKKAK, B.v., (Oxon). 


r was one of the standing complaints of lodi in 
edne itinnists tint .subjocts ivbich bad puM'lv 
an Indian int<U’cRf, however vlt il for I be 
develojimer^t of Indi in N ition ility ind tlu pi ► 
gro.ss of Indian culfcuie, find no adcquato pi ic** in 
tlio carieiibi of our universities Till verv rcecntlv 
tbis^was undoubliodly true. Indian bisbov 
w. IS a secondary .subject and no piiqi(*r fncililio' 
existed anywhere in India for an inion* I’ o 
study of it, Indian economi<^N were f.filut- as 1<o 
as tlie Univoraity authoritio*^’ were conceriK'd and 
they oven went T.o iho extent of forcing tb-vn 
our throats the absolutely inapph’cable priricipl<‘S 
of .V system of national economics wl^'cli the 
poculi.ir conditions of England had given ri‘-e to. 
The university authorities seemed to have for- 
gotten the very existence of economic phenomena 
in India, apart of course from the princijdes of 
Free trade, imperial preference, excise d.uty and 
the rest. 

With the growth of Indian influence in the 
Universitfofl all these have chimgcd and new ten- 

Some South Indian Villntiofi By Dr. Gilbert 
Slater Prof, of Economics, Madras University; Publi- 
shed by the Oxford University Press 1918. 


d«au‘ios h ive as.sorted thomselve.s separate chairs for 
Indian iconoinics h ive been e.stablished and atu- 
d 'nts liave b'-en encouraged to study economic 
jn irudplo.s in ladutirm to the main facts around 
Ihoiu. Tlio rei^iilt has been tliat during the last 
yc‘us wo have an increasing mass of 
.uciirotn infovmation .about the economic condi- 
tions of rural India Riicb a collection of statistics 
■md inforirntion is absolntoly invjiluable loth for 
a proper nnderstanriing of Indian life and for the 
gridinl dov"(d »pment. of a school of hcientific Indian 
economics. Ueal India is rural India and there- 
fore it i.s in relation to ngriciiltiual conditions 
tb it we in India have to study economics 

The essential preliminary to the establishment . 
of a proper system of national economics for India 
is the .scientific collecfion of faefs with legard to 
the life land and labour of the people who live 
in the non- urban are.ns. Without a vast amount 
of authenticated facts on this matter with regard 
to every p.nrt of Indiu, nothing in the nature of 
an Indian school of economics is possible. Thus 
the first stages of Indian activity in economic 
shidy is hound to bo a.n intensive survey 
of local facts, in fact a fragmentation of the main 
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field of eoonomios. Thie principle has been well 
recognised of lato in India and the last two years 
have seen such notable contributions as Dr. 
Harold to Otauns’s Land and L ibour in a Decc^in 
village” Jack’s “ Economic Life of a Bengal Dis- 
trict,” Prof. Mukherjea’s “ Foundation of Indian 
economics ” and more important than these to os 
in Southern India Dr. Gilbert Slater's book on 
“ Some South Indian Villages.” 

The work under review is a collection of e<s«;ays 
by selected students on the economic life of 
t^ir native villages. The essays are written 
after a pattern supplied by Dr. Slater in which 
sufficient care is taken to bring out the miln 
facts. For this purpose bo prepared a question 
at once elaborate and <!omprohensive dealing with 
all the phases of the economic Hfo of the vill.Mgo. 
This gives the work a certain uniformity and 
arrangement which arc most useful for purposes 
of reference. In a work like this meant as 
ground work for further study, arrangement of 
facta is almost everything. One who ir for in- 
stance studying the system of wages in South 
India has now only to turn to ^he sections 
dealing with it in these Essays, and h^s r. )f got 
to wade through the whole book before they 
come across their necessary bits of information. 
We congratulate Dr. Slater on tiie platt and 
arrangement of the woik. 

It is when we come to the conclusions drawn 
by Dr. Slater that we feel bound to dis^'orit. Dr. 
Slater shows a fatal facility to draw corulusiorH 
based on insufficiant grounds. Thus he arsserts 
on the basis of his experience of a few villages 
that Indian labour is extraordinarily inofiicient, 
and estimates that one day’s work by a British 
agricultural labour is roughly equ d to a week’s 
work by an Indian, ryot (P. 17). We may b-* 
permitted to observe that Dr. Slater’s experience 
is too slight and the bases of his observation too 
meagre to justify any such wild aR.«»ertion. Dr. 
Slater may be a thoroughly sound auUiority on 
English agricultural economics and he may even bo 
credited with some knowledge inevitably .super 
ficial qt the working of some South Indisu 
Villages. To make such a wild and sweeping 
assertion as that a day’s woik by a Britisli 
agricultural, labourer is equal to a week’.s work by 
Indian ryot without in any way indicating 
ilie grounds op which he trikes his stand or the 
process of thought by which he came by that 
oonoluSion, Is only to take away from such a book 
as the one under Review its essentially scientific 
ebaraoter epd give to it the appearance of a 
pi^diced Anglo-Indian production; 


But after all to the realiv scientific students 
such rash statements, which are by no mesns 
rare either in the introduction or in the conclu- 
sion do not count for much. We are not con- 
cerned ns to what Dr. Slater thinks or what 
opinion ho holds of Indian labour on Indian 
Village. The value of the book to the student 
lies in the fact that in these essays we have for 
the first time the true picture of South In<}iftn 
Villages set in correct economic perspective. Wo 
may not agree with Dr. Slater either that “ low 
wages, low olliciency and high abstinence «form the 
ground plan of the pattern ” or that “ social and 
religious conditions and customs contribute to 
such a state” But tho facts of economic life nro 
there reproduced with accurnev and colouring 
and the intelligent re.ader need not nece.«Rarily 
take Dr. Slater either nf-' a gni«b* or as an in- 
terpreter. 


Sensitive Plants. 

“Sir Jngadis Bose, of the Presidency Collepo, Cal- 
cutt.'i, announces thru hi- has discovered that plants 
receive and respond to (ho long ether waves used in 
wireless s i gn :i 11 in g ( AV / / ^ er. ) 

The lilies in tlie garden, 

The daisies in the corn. 

They know all men’s secrets 
As soon as they are born. 

If you would learn the history 
Of tlio European Powers, 

Don’t go to the newspapers. 

Go to the flowers. 

The Ro.se Jms sent an answer 
To many an O S. ; 

The Olive got the Pea re- news 
An age before the Press ; 

The Cactus knew the temper 
Of the Great Four in a week ; 

And the private views of Parliament 
Filmr through the Leek 

The lilies in the garden. 

The daisies in the corn. 

They knew all men’s secrets 
Before the men were born 

They didn’t come through wireless, 

But through still stranger powers ; 

The UTiiversal secrets 

In ^he keeping of the flowers. 

Daily Herald , ' 



Mr. Montagu on the Government of India Bill 


Hi) Rt, Hon. Mr. E. B. Montngu, Secretary 
of State for India, in moving the Second 
Beading of the Government of India Hill 
in the Houae of Commorm on the .5th 
June, said : — 

I heg to move 

“ That the Bill be now read a second time.*’ 

The House having now somewhat; approximated, but. 
by no means reached its ordinary aspect on Indian 
Debates, I rise to discharge the liighly important 
task, a task of which I fully realise the responsibility, 
of asking this House, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Governnfbnt, to read a second time the Fhll which has 
been printed and circul^ited. I desire to avoid jjoing 
intojdetails upon this necessarily complicated diul 
technical measure. I have flooded the House, in r«*s- 
poDse to requests, and in order to give information to 
it as far as I possibly could, with ii senes ot elaborate 
documents, and those will obviate, because 1 will as- 
sume that the House has mastered these do( uments. 
a large amount of technic al disquisition. 

Answering Criticisms 

But in view of certain criticisms i want unco again 
to repeat the origin of this Hill. When f took oflicc 
two years ago much work leading up to the prepara 
tiou of a Bill of this kind had already l)(*en clone 
Despatches containing schemes for reform had passed 
between the Government of India and my predecessor, 
uiid out of tlioir proposals and his criticisms ol them 
had emerged this principle, that to my jiredecessor 
no reform of the Government of India would be ac- 
ceptable whkdi did not involve tlio transfer of respon- 
sibility from these Houses to the people of India. J 
took up the work where the Cbancollor ol the Kxciie 
quer left it, and the pronouncement of the 20tli August 
followed, a part of which was that my acceptance" of 
the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India had i»eeii 
authorised by His Majesty’s (jlovernment No soouer 
was that pronouncement made than 1 appointed a 
very important India Office Committee, presided over 
by Sir William Duke, an ex-Lieutenant-Ciovernor of 
Bengal, a member of my Council and an Indian (hvil 
Sei^ant — I repeat all his qualifications because it is 
suggested in some quarters that this Bill arose spon- 
taneously in the minds of the Viceroy and myself 
without previous inquiry or consideration, under the 
influence of Mr Lionel Curtis. 1 have never yet been 
able to understand that you approach the merits <if 
any discussion by vain efforts to approximate to its 
authorship. I do not even now understand that India 
or the Empire owes anything more or anything less 
than a great debt of gratitude to the palfriotic and 
devoted services Mr. Curtis has given to the t*.on si der- 
ation of this problem. But this Committee, presided 
William Duke, sat at the India Office from 
the August until I left for India, accompanied by 
I Donoughniore, and Mr. Char 

les Boberts, on the ^th of Ootobor, We held repeated 
conferences in the enforced leisure of a long sea vo- 
yage, and discussed the problem almost daily on 
tx^rd-ship up to the time when we reached India, 
where were joined by Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu^ 
ana Sir William Vincent, a member of the Viceroy’s 
JiiXeoutlve Council. Spontaneously, as a necessary con- 
sequences of all these deliberations, as a necessary 


consequence of the terms of the pronouncement of the 
20th August, and as a necessary and inevitable conse- 
quence of an unprejudiced study of the question, we 
reached the conclusion upon which this Bill is based, 
a conclusion reached after listening to innumerable 
deputations, after six months of Conference with non- 
officials and officials, after continuous discussion with 
the Government in the provinces, and- at Delhi with 
the heads of all the local Governments, From the 
time 1 returned to London, a new India Office Com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Charles Roberts, and 
containing a large number of those Civil servants who 
have taken part in this discussion, and whose services 
1 have had the privilege to cornm'and, have sat upon 
and discussed all the criticisms that have reached us 
on the Bill. Sir William Duke, Sir James Brunyate 
and Sir Thomas Holderness were members. Sir 
James Mo.ston, the ]>rosent Finance Member of the 
Government of India, was home last year and helped 
in the dohboration.s of this Committee. In recent 
luonths it has been assisted by Sir Frank Sly, Mr. 
Feet, barn, Mr Stephenson, and Mr. Maddiman. 

The Drafting of the Bill. • 

This Committee has been concerned in drafting the 
Bill, and in considering all despatches and telegrams 
and criticisms upon the scheme originally proposed. 

After this probmged discussion and deliberation of 
almost exactly two years in extent, 1 now ask with 
some coniideuco for the 8ec,ond Reading of the Bill, 
which 1 do not hesitate to say has been as carefully 
prepared and con-sidered in all its aspects as it is 
possible to consider a measure of this kind. 

A General Agreement. 

1 ask for the Second Reading of the Bill to-day for 
twt) reasons. First of all there is so much general 
agreement on all sides in India and here as to its pro- 
visions, so much general agreement and such import- 
ant. points of difference oii methods side by side, that 
1 do not believe there is any way of getting on until 
we examine tlio iletails of the measure in a Committee 
representing Parliament. Second Reading points, as 
1 think 1 shall show, are points on Wfiicb there is 
general agreement, both in India and here. There are 
very important diffiTences— differences which I do not 
wish to mimnii.se -as to methods, and you will never 
get to a discussion of those methods infinitely techni- 
cal, until you have a small body constituted which 
will take evidence and consider the alternative merits 
or demerits of the ililTerent plans, ft is our intention, 
if the House gives a Second Reading to this measure 
to-day, to ask that it should he referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, and that Joint Committee 
should consiiler all the questions that are involved. 

1 cannot emphasise too strongly that it is the Govern- 
ment’s wish that that Committee should discuss 
the matter not only from the point of view of detailed 
examination, but from the point of view of the exami- 
nation of alternative methods. Lot it have free scope. 
Let the House appoint a Committee to go into the 
whole question, and, as 1 have said before, so recently 
as a fortnight ago, although I believe from the bottom 
of my heart that you dare not and ought not to do 
less than we propose in this Bill, I shall be glad, and 
the Government will be glad, to take the advice of 
the Committee on any alternative method which 
really and actually promises at least as much* 
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A VmI Pfoblmi. 

I would only add one thing. We have so many 
Teaponsibilitiea in this House, so many important 
questions needing consideration, that perhaps India 
looms quite smally to many Members ; but this pro- 
blem to 315,000,0(K) of people eagerly awaiting, so far 
as they are politically educated, the decision of this 
Bouse— to India this subject is all-important. Let no 
man join in this Debate, let no man accept the incal- 
oulably responsible task of helping— and we want 
help, it is a difficult enough problem to require help— 
of helping on the Committee ualess be Is prepared to 
go there constructively, and not destructively, to help 
on as perfect a plan as can be devised, and not with 
the intention to delay or thwart legislation, which, in 
my mind, and in the minds of the House, I hope, it is 
alMolutely essential to carry out. 

An Impatient India. 

The second reason why 'll would urge the assist* 
anoe of the House in the passage of the Second Road- 
ing to-day is the impatience — I think the legitimate 
impatience — with which India is waiting a start upon 
the , policy enuniciated now two years ago. That 
policy was announced, and thi« Bill was drawn up 
with a view to meeting existing conditions in India. 
Believe me, my experience of India, my experience of 
the Government of India now extending over some- 
thing like six years' of office, make me confident that 
there is no more fallacious platitude, no more obvious 
fallacy than that which is on the lips of so many 
critics of Indian affairs,— that it is a country which 
never changes, a country which undergoes none of 
the emotions which other countries experience. One 
cld Indian friend of mine, who has been engaged upon 
public affairs in this country, who has been absent 
from his own fourteen months only, and who returned 
to it the other day, told me when last I saw him that 
he thought politically it was a different place to 
fourteen months ago. The War, the causes of the 
War, the objects of the War, the speeches of those 
who conducted the political aspects of the War have 
had their effect from one end of India to the other, 
and have even reached, as the documents which I 
published themselves show the Government of 
Madras. 

The Pronouncement of August 20tb. 

The pronouncement of the 20th August promised 
that substantial steps in the direction of responsible 
Government should be taken as soon as possible. 
There is no use for pronouncements that are not ful- 
filled ; there is no use for pronouncements which take 
geological epochs to fulfil. Doubts are already 
beginning to appear. It is suggested already — unwor- 
thily suggested, wickedly suggested, but stilLsuggest- 
ed— thaf we made the announcement and declared the 
intention of His Majesty's Government in order to 
secure loyalty from the Indian peoples during the War, 
and that now we have achieved victory we are not 
going on with our purpose. I only mention that to 
show that, in my opinion, as in the opinion of the 
Governor of Bombay, delay, inexcusable delay, 
unneeessary delay, would be fatal to our purpose. For 
that re^on after two years' consideration of this 
problem I venture to Biggest to the Hoifse that I have 
shown no undue haste in bringing this Bill before the 
House of Oommons. First Jt used to be said, ** Oh, 


I JtRiy' i4i9 

you must not introduce the Bill until the opinions of 
the Idbal Governments have been published and we 
have had an opportunity of reading them." I promiWd 
the opinions of the local Governments, and the 
opinions of the local Governments have been published 
in acoordanoe with that promise. To a very large 
extent they are irrelevant, because, despite the letters 
which have been published and the arguments they 
have used in them, they have produced, at a subse- 
quent date, an alternative plan, about which I shall 
have something to say later on. But they are pub- 
lished. Now, when they are published, comes the new 
argument, “ You are hurrying on the Second Bead- 
ing of the Bill, when we have not had time to read the 
papers." So, first you say, “Do not taks^the Bill 
because we want the papers." Then, when the papers 
do appear, you say, “ Give us time to read the papprs." 
In other words, for the man who does not want to do 
something, the day on which you ask him to do some- 
thing is always the wrong day. 

Two White Papers. 

I have published also, in order to avoid discussion 
to day, two White Papers. One White paper 
explains, as clearly and as concisely as I could do it, 
the actual effect of the Clauses of the Bill. The other 
White Paper shows what the existing Government of 
India Act, passed in 1915, will look like if these 
Amendments are made in it, for this Bill has been 
drafted with a view to automatic consolidation and 
the Government of India Act, 1915, embraces a very 
large number of Statutes. It is suggested that when 
this Bill has been passed bv the Houses of Parliament 
it shall be automatically included in the existing Act, 
and will itself disappear as a separate Act. In order 
to see the effect of that process— the best form of 
legislation, I venture to think, when you have a pre- 
vious Statute — I have published and circulated a copy. 
That, I hope, will avoid the necessity at this stage of 
going into details A few more words I must say as 
to the form of the Bill. In the first place, it may be 
said — it has been said — that we propose to rely so 
much on rules and regulations under the Bill that the 
Bill itself is only a skeleton. I need not remind the 
House that there are many precedents for that 
procedure, in fact, in almost every Statute referring 
to the Government of India, I think that proceaure 
has been adopted. But I would also remind the House 
that deliberately, of intention, in accordance with the 
terms of the pronouncement of the 20th August, this 
Bill does not pretend to give to India a Constitution 
that will endure. It is transitional ; it is a bridge 
between Government by the agents of Parliament and 
Government by the repredentatives of the peoples of 
India. It must be in such a form that it shall be not 
static, butffhiid — that alterations can be made in it 
from time to time, and that you should not form a 
rigid Constitution by Statute which could not be 
altered except by trespassing at intervals upon the over 
— burdened and oyer-mortgaged time of this House. 
Therefoi^e we have resorted to the plan of precedent, 
of asking that details shall be accomplished by rules. 
Let me hasteu to add that this is one of the points 
upon which I approach this problem with an open 
mind. If there is anything in which it is suggested 
shopld be done by rule which the House would prefer 
to be done by Statute, let us by all means, in the Com- 
mittee stage, incorporate it in the Statute* although* 
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let 118 try tbe same time to avoid rigidity, which I 
believe, would be fatal to our purpose. I would add 
also that it is not our intentiou to prevent the control 
by Parliament of these rules and regulations. The 
Bill provides that they shall be submitted to both 
Houses. The principle which it is intended to embody 
in these rules it is intended should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee which it is proposed to be set up, and 
the policy of the rules, *if not the actual wording of the 
rules, will therefore be carefully considered at the 
same time as the Bill itself. I regard that as essen- 
tialT It has always been said that the Morley-Minto 
Report was largely by the rules made under it. I am not 
* at the moment prepared to argue whether or not that 
is so, but j want on this occasion to avoid any possibi- 
lity of that charge beiag levelled. Therefore I hope 
that Parliament will not lose control of the Bill until 
the policy which is to bo embodied in the rules has 
also been laid down by Parliament. 

The Bill 

I come now to the Bill itself. What I would like to 
do, if I may, is to start afresh and try to take the 
House with me, if 1 can and if it is not too ambitious 
a project, in realising that if you start from the place 
where the authors of this Bill started, the form of the 
Bill and the recommendations of the Bill are inevit- 
able. Where did we start? We started with the 
pronouncement of the 20th August, 1917. I propose 
to ask : Is there any body who questions to-day the 
policy of that pronouncement ? It is no use accepting 
u unless you mean it ; it is no use meaning it unless 
you act upon it; and it is no use acting upon it unless 
your actions are in conformity with it. Therefore I 
take it that Parliament, or at any rate this House, will 
agree that the policy of the pronouncement of the 20th 
August must be the basis oi our discussion — the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government, pro- 
gressive realisation by degress, by stages, by steps — 
and those steps must at the outset be substantial. 
That pronouncement was made in order to achieve 
what I believe is the only logical, the only possible, 
the only acceptable meaning of Empire and Demo- 
cracy, namely, an opportunity to ail nations fly ing the 
Imperial flag to control their own destinies. [An Hon. 
Meijiber: ** Nations T’] 1 will cjme to nations in a 
moment. I will beg no question. The Hon. Member 
raises the question of nations. Whether it be a 
nation or not, we have promised to India the pro- 
ressive realisation of responsible government. We 
ave promised to India and given to India a repre- 
sentation like that of the Dominions on our Imperial 
Conference. India is to be a^ original member of the 
League of Nations. Therefore I say, whatever diffi- 
culties there may be in your path your Imp^ial task 
is to overcome those difficulties and to help India on 
the path, of nationality, however much you may re- 
cogniee— and 1 propose to ask the House to consider 
them— the difficulties which lie in the path. 

Supposing for a moment there are those who con- 
sider that Empire has justified itself when you give to 
a country satisfactory law and order, adequate peace, 
decent institutions, and a certain measure of prosperity 
under the defence that you have provided; supposing, 
in other words, there are people who believe that you 
have fulfilled your mission when you have run the 
country as ac estate, and not as a county at all ; 
(vco tlumt approaoUng it from the other point, there 


are large proposals in this Bill which command assent 
from them. There are the proposals for devolution, 
the proposals for decentralisation. 1 have heard no 
critic in these two years who has not told me that it 
is absolutely essential to get greater freedom for the 
Government of India from the India Office. I have 
hardly met a critic who has not told me that it is 
absolutely essential for the local Governments to get 
more freedom from the Government of India. 1 think 
that is agreed. I do not think that anybody ques- 
tions that, from the point of view of administrative 
convenience, if on no higher grounds, Government by 
dispatch, with all its cumbrous machinery, all its 
necessarily delay ing methods, all the difficulties attend- 
ing, upon considering and reconsidering plans and 
projects over thousands of miles of land and thousands 
of miles of sea, all that ought to be got rid of. I aik 
Parliament to assent to this proposition, that you 
cannot get rid of it unless you substitute something 
else for it. Now and to-day you cannot have a gov- 
ernment more bureaucratic and less dependent upon 
Parliament, without being dependent upon, anjrthing 
else, than you have at present. The only possible 
substitute for government by dispatch is government 
by vote. The only possible way of really achieving 
devolution and making the unit, when you have 
chosen the unit, responsible for the management 
of its own affairs, is to make the Government 
of that unit responsible to the representatives 
of the people. If you simply say, ** Let us have an 
irresponsible Government in a province, and let the 
Government of India not interfere and the Secretary 
of State not interfere, and Parliament not interfere, 
you have a policy which is merely the enthronement 
of bureaucracy and the very negation of the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible government. 

Unit of Government 

Therefore, I go a step further. In order to realise 
responsible government, and in order to get devolution, 
upon which there is general agreement, you must gra- 
dually get rid of Government by the agents of Parlia- 
ment and replace it by Government by the agents of 
the representatives of the peoples of India. In other 
words, you have to choose your unit of Government, 
and you have got in that unit to create an electorate 
which will control the Government. What is the unit 
that you are chosing to be ? Some people would say, let 
us be content with the unit of the local Government 
area — the Parish Council (I am not using terms of art, 
but terms which have significance for this country), the 
county council, the rural district council, the munici- 
palities — in other words, that you should give respon* 
sible Self-Government in the area of local Govern- 
ment. That is already being done under the terms of 
the Joint Report, but that is not enough, for two 
reasons. The first is this : The policy of complete 
local Self-Government was adopted by Lord Ripon in 
1883, and we are now proceeding to carry it ouA, after 
a delay of something like thirty-five years. It is not 
enough to answer the new conditions arising out of 
the world War by fulfilling a promise made thifty-five 
years ago, and therefore that is one reason why you 
must give something more than local Self-Govenimeiit* 
But there is another reason. You are not writing on 
a clear, clean slate. You are writing, and right^, in 
continuation of chapters which have been written 
before. You are building on foundations that alraadjT 
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exist. It IS m the province that you must look for 
your unit, because it is in the provinces that tho great 
eduoational results of Lord Morley's Reform Bill have 
been achieved He made the Legislative Goimtils 
representative to some extent oi the people, with a 
very small electorate and practically no powers 
beyond powers of criticism. But it is the existence of 
those councils which has awakened the appetite for 
Self-Government, and have added to the appreciation 
of Self-Government in India, and it is therefore to my 
mind, absolutely inevitable that we should proceed to 
devote ourselves to taking the Morley-Minto Councils 
a stage further in their deveiopincnt Ihorofon^ it m 
to the provinces that we go, and the provinces are 
beginning to be the units of local patiiotisin in India 
1 do not say that as time goes on you will not subst in 
tially modity the size and boundaries ol your provin- 
ees. Some of them are very art ilicial Bui when voii 
do, iishould hem conformity with tho wish* s ol the 
inhabitants of the provinces, and not bv ovomtivo 
action. 

If I have carried the House with mo m tb(» 
tion that the province is the unit iii whn li we shall 
start a progressive realisation of responsible Ciovorn- 
ment, what are the dilhciilties that wo h ivt to I u o ^ 
They were suggested in the Joint Hepoit I will ein 
phasise them again it does India no good purpose 
to attempt to avoid them, but they are not tigumenis 
against our purpose They are arguments which wo 
must overcome Ihe dillicultioa are these Bmler 
the system of education whu h has been givcMi to India 
by British rulers, education h is not bcou spre id wide 
You have a very small fraction of the popuhtion 
highly educated and a very iargt piupoitioii ol the 
population not educated a*- all You hav* secondly 
great differences ol race and rolignm and gre it ditti- 
culties arising out of the harsh customs and pmoiits 
of caste I cannot help helmviiig that tluMo is no 
better way of getting over thoso ditliculties thui hy 
representative institutions J'heri is no gieatci stiinu 
lus to education, there is no bettei wa> of jiroinoting 
community of action or of overcoming tlic uerlntios 
of caste than by setting to the p(ij»ulition i com- 
mon task to do together, to work out the prospoiity of 
their country Many ol th so who wri(4.c on India 
assure us of tho insuperable oh -.lades presouted by 
caste. It can only be a gradual process tc get ri I of 
these hBrshnesses and acerbities to which 1 leler. But 
every step you take in this direction brings you nc ircr 
to the day when the population will not bufler as i 
consequence of difteronc es ot caste ll h is begun It 
18 idle to say there it» no diflerencc ol recent >r irs in 
the conditions When you realise tiu fact that men 
of all castes hnd themselves in the bame third ( lass 
railway carnage, the way in which soldiers wnle to 
me that men ot all castes mess togrthcr, the work 
which IS being done by the members ol the higher 
caste in helping the conditions and devoting them- 
selves to the so^dal problems afiorded by tho lower 
castes, you SriU realise that those problems are on the 
way to being solved. The other day 1 c ime across a 
case of a co-opprative society run by a c ommittee 
oolMistillg of Brahmanas, non Brahmanas, caste 
Hindug, and f^anchamas. They met to discuss this 
movement of co-operation, which has grown enormous- 
ly in India, Under a tree of thiee levels-' the Brah- 
manason one terrace, the non- Brahmanas a little 
Jpwer down^and the Fanchamas a little lower stiU. 


They disousssed the business of the co-operative so- 
ciety in that way. Do you imagme that that is going 
to endure Some one will hsve a difference with 
someone else in discussing the management of affairs 
and will talk to him There is no better way of pro- 
moting democratic customs than by working them 
through democratic institutions 

Tram the Electors. 

Despite all these difficulties I therefore say the 
essence of the problem is to tram the electors I, de- 
sire to express, on behalf of the Government of India 
and the India Office, and, 1 hope, of this House, our , 
appreciation of the excellent work done by Lord 
Southborougb s Committee An electorate ^has been 
formed , that is to s ly, proposals have been made to 
put 5,000,000 voters on the register But you do not 
form an elector lie by that mere process You have 
to get them to vote and you have to get them to 
understand what a vote moms You have to get them 
to appreciate the results ot a vote. There is only one 
way ol doing that, and that is to make the vote of 
some value 11 < man ts asked to vote, and then 
nothing happens as the result of it, nothing that be 
can see, nothing th it he c iii appreciate, nothing that 
be L in eithei reward or punish by tho transference or 
raainten nice of his vote you will never tram an elec- 
torate Lherefoio it is a nocossarv step for the train- 
ing of an electoi ite tint you must give it power 
thiougb its represent itive It the result of a vote is 
th it a c ert \in person IS elected, if he cannot only 
critic isc but get things done, if he can do ttungs, if he 
can be held responsible for the things he does, then 
the in in who w ints to turn him out will soon under- 
take the t isk ot training the electorate to a realisa- 
tion ot ilio import ince of a vc^te And therefore m 
Older to trim your ol^^ctorate, which is the only way 
in which you can ti insier the power from this House 
and its igent to tho pc ople of India you have to give 
the elector it( wine h you ( ic ite men responsible to it 
to cairy out it^ demand-. 

If I hive f uiitcl the House thu-. fdi , the next step 
must be th it von have to choose a part of the provin- 
t Kil film tion which it the outset you will entrust to 
the rf pi esent itives ol thf peopjo Anyone who has 
followed me in wli it I have said about educawion, 
about c i-.tr, nid about religmus difference-i, will rea- 
lise th it it IS not right to entrust them with everything 
at the same moment Ihere are some things, such as 
tin ni iinteu met of pe ice and order —I will take the 
definition whu h Lord Chelmsford and I suggested m 
the Report things in whic h mistakes are irretriev- 
able, things in which the electorate at the outset should 
not he able to enforce its dc^mands, things like Land 
Re VI nue yjyhu h you should keep from the control of 
the represent itivos of the people Immediately you 
say th it, if th' re is anyone in the Hou ->9 who has gone 
so 1 11 with me 1 do not know whether they realise it, 
but they hive swallowed the a /i il, terrible, much 
criticised piincipJe of diarchy 

An Hon Member Say “duality ” 

Mr Montagu Duality I have endeavoured to 
lead them, is J was led myself, to realise thati^e onlT 
way to achieve our purpose was to reserve tor the 
present, and for the present only, certain functions of 
government under the control of the agente of this 
House, and to transfer other functions to the repre« 
sentatives of the people. That is what FaetAiam^ 
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Committee proposes to do. That is what the India 
Office Committee, and that is what the Government 
of India and ourselves in discussion in India came to 
the conclusion was inevitable— to ^separata the func- 
tions of government, to transfer some, to reserve 
others, and to proceed by gradually taking the func- 
tions that are at present reserved and transferring 
them. Having decided that certain functions are to 
be transferred and that other fimctions are to be 
reserved, the question next to be decided is, What is 
the form of Ministry that you will set up to conduct 
them? Is it to be one or is it to be two ? 1 submit 
with great confidence to the House that immediately 
you try and preserve one Ministry, always acting 
together a»d sharing responsibility tor all acts, you 
obscure the lesson of responsibility. Lot iis lake a 
particplar reserved function — say police — and a parti- 
cular transferred function — say education. You say, 
“ It is our intention that the people shall have their 
way at once in education. It is our mtontion that, .is 
far as police is concerned, for the moment thoso who 
administer it shall carry out the wishes of the Houses 
of Parliament a.s the trustees of the Indian people.” 
If the man in charge of education and the man in 
charge of Police are both equally members of th#' same 
Government, each sharing responsibility for the acts 
of the other, both equally responsible for police and 
eduption, the one or the other may at any moment 
have to carry out a policy of which he does not ap- 
prove. The man responsible lor this House may have 
to carry out an oducational policy ot which he does 
not approve. The man responsible to the Indian elec- 
torate may have to carry out a police policy of which 
he does not approve. If you separate the two func- 
tions, if you separate the Government into two parts, 
when a man who is responsible for education goes to 
his constituency, he says “ It i.s quite true that I have 
earned out a certain education policy. That is quite 
right. 1 am answerable for that, and I am prepared 
to defend it. With regard to police policy 1 am not 
responsible. I am there only in a consultative capa- 
city, with no direct responsibility at all. Your only 
way of modifying the police policy is so to show the 
House of Commons the excellence of the way in 
which you have used your educational policy, so that 
in tei^ years’ time they will transfer to you the police 
policy too, but at present my responsibility ceases 
with the transferred subject." By that moans, it 
seems to mo, you can make clear, both to the electo- 
rate and to the individual who exercises power on 
behalf of the electorate, the extent of his responsibi- 
lity, and in no other way. The logical sequence to 
that form of argument would be that you would have 
two Governments completely separate in the same 
area, with separate funds, separate finances,, separate 
Legislatures, separate executive staffs. 1 would sug- 
gest moat respectfully to the House that that is im- 
possible, and for this reason. 1 cannot reiterate too 
often that the basis of this whole policy is its transi- 
tional nature. You want to lead on to something else 
at the earliest possible moment. If you have two 
Houses, with two staffs, two purses, the net result 
would be that the people oonceming themselves with 
transferred eubjects would never have anything to say 
on reserved subjects. But if reserved subjects are to 
become transferred subjects one day, it is absolutely 
emntial that, daring the transitional period, although 
there is no direct reispoasibiUty for them, there should 
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be opportunities of influence and consultation. There- 
fore, although it seems necessary to separate the res- 
ponsibility, there ought to be every room that you can 
possibly have for consultation and joint deliberation 
on the same policy, and for acting together for the 
purposes of consultation and deliberation, as the Bill 
provides, in one Government. 

Colonel Wedgwood And criticism ? 

Mr. Montagu : — And criticism. This procedure 
would be absolutely indefensible if it were not for the 
fact that it was transitional, and if it were not for 
the fact that at stated periods it is proposed to hold a 
Parliamentary inquiry into its working, with a view 
to further stages. By that means there is a certain 
method of progress. By that means everything that 
happens will come under review, and the attitude 
adopted by each part of the Government to the affairs 
of the other part will be one of the prime factors in 
the decision of the Commission that reviews. 

1 have dealt now with the local governments and 
the way in which the scheme is evolved. 1 know it is 
a very hard thing. I know that it is more than diffi- 
cult to explain so complicated a procedure, particular- 
ly for one who has been saturated for two years past 
with this sort of argument and discussion. But 1 have 
endeavoured as shortly as I possibly could to portray 
the arguments once again. They are portrayed in the 
memorandiim which I have issued, and the Govern- 
ment of India's dispatch, which have led up to thie 
Bill. 1 do not think the time has yet come for a simi- 
lar movement in the Government of India. I think 
that there we must take the step of one stage only, 
namely, to make the Legislative Assembly more re- 
jiresentative, to give it greater power ol influencing 
and criticising, but not, at this moment, of responsibi- 
lity ; and we must make the Government of India 
itself more elastic in its composition, less stereotyped, 
by altering certain of the statutory provisions which 
govern its executive formation. We must also add to 
its power of doalmg with its own work, because we 
relievo it of the necessity of controlling a large number 
of provincial functions. In so far as the Provincial 
(lovernment has got to defer to its Legislature by 
Statute, that is to say in transferred subjects, you 
have a Government which is responsible to the elec- 
torate. Therefore there is no necessity to control it 
by the Government of India, and you get the devolu- 
ti6n which the men who want to perfect administra- 
tion desire. Therefore the Government of India will 
not be concerned, generally speaking, with transferred 
subjects, and the Secretary of State will not be con- 
cerned with transferred subjects. Therefore, this 
House will not be concerned with transferred subject^. 
Therefore, so far us transferred subjects are concerned, 
we shall have parted with our trusteeship and surren- 
dered it to the representatives of the people of ln<Uac 
There is much more to be done with the Government 
of India. We have to release it from unnecessary ad- 
ministrative control by the India Office, and for that 
purpose, incidentally to this Bill, 1 am awaiting the 
details of Lord Crewe’s Committee's Report, but so 
far as that is concerned, most of its recommendations, 
except as regards the composition of the Council, wiU 
be administrative and not statutory. At the same 
time, as was mentioned in the Joint Report, there is 
very much reason to believe that the secretariat wgth 
tern wants reconnderation and overhauliitg. 1 think 
it is onderetaffed, and 1 do not think it is nodtlMiqf 
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the transaction of the complicated business which falls 
to the office at the present moment. The House will 
be glad to learn that Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, one 
of the most experienced British Civil Servants, has 
been good enough to accept my invitation, given to 
hin * on behalf of the Government of India, to visit 
India to consider the secretariat arrangements in the 
Government of India, and Sir George Lloyd has also 
invited him to consider those of Bombay. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Does that include the staffs of 
Ministers who deal with transferred subjects, or will 
they arrange their own staffs ? 

Mr. Montagu; Ultimately, of course, the Ministers 
will arrange their own staffs, but I want them at the 
moment to take over their Departments as going 
oonoems. The question of the secretariat, however, 
is for the Government of India primarily, and nothing 
eke* 

Alternalive Schemes. 

Before I sit down, there are some very important 
matters with which 1 must deal. The first is that of 
the. alternative schemes which have been presented 
end which have been rejected in this Bill. There 
Is the Congress and Muslim League scheme. 1 
will not detain the House with the details of that* 
It was prepared before the pronouncement of the 
20th August, 1917. It does not attempt to realise 
responsible government, but it leaves an irremov- 
able executive at the mercy of a legislature which 
oan paralyse it but not direct it. I do not believe that 
this House will ever agree to set up a constitution m 
India which will leave an executive, that is not 
removable, at the mercy of a legislature which cannot 
control it. Much more formidable is another alterna- 
tive proposal, which comes from the heads of the 
majority of the local governments. Although I 
cordially agree with the Government of India in reject- 
ing this proposal, I hope the House will believe that I 
do not iinder-estimate its importance. It is the work 
of no arm-chair critics. It is the work of the most 
experienced administrators in India, it is the work 
of men who are entitled above all others to have their 
opinions carefully weighed, and, although 1 believe 
them to be wrong, and desire to show why 1 believe 
them to be wrong, and that we shall have to argue 
this in Committee, yet it is with no sense of disrespect 
to them that I challenge their conclusions, it is a 
powerful array. The Government of Madras had no 
part or share in the elaboration of this alternative 
proposal. Yet the Governor of Bengal, Lord Ronald - 
sbay, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and 
Orks’a, Sir Edward Gait, preferred the scheme of the 
BUI and the Joint Report. That is the position. But 
although I do not want to discredit them, * 1 want to 
•uggbit that really their views are accidental in this 
sense, that it must not be assumed that whatever the 
composition of those Governments and whoever had 
been their dieads, the same results would have en- 
sured* For instance, the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
prefers the scheme of the majority of local govern- 
ments. But iffie late Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
who left s few months previously— he came home 
about a year ugo--Wouid have preferred, I know, the 
eohemeoftlieJoint Report and the Bill. The pre- 
sent Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces 
prefsvs thb alternative scheme of the local govern* 
lieokitat Mil predecessor would have preferred the 


scheme of the Joint Report. A great deal depends 
upon personality. 

But although these gentlemen are entitled to give 
a very weighty opinion, they are not unprejudiced* 
Where men have grown up under a system they do 
not like to see it altered. Their proposal is the exis- 
ting system with another man added to the Executive 
Council. Nothing much worse than the Morley-Minto 
scheme — an alleged pnity of Government, because ooe- 
half of the Government is in their own words ** neces- 
sarily intluoDced by the opinions of the Legisl^ative 
Council," and the other half not. And there is no 
certainty of control by the legislature because on all 
subjects, if the Governor certifies it is in the interests 
of his province, he can override it. It isethe same 
system with just another Indian member added to the 
Executive Council. 

The Place of the Civil Ser vault 

Let me put it to this House. After all, the Civil 
Servant in India is not very different from the Civil 
Servant in ibis country. Whoever heard of a politi- 
cal reform in any office in this country coming out of 
the Civil Service. This House is the place for politi- 
cal reform. You will never get it carried out by the 
Civil Service. As time goes on, that service must 
carry out the wishes of those who dictate the poljcy. 
it must be first in this House, and ultimately in India, 
that that policy with the Civil Service is to carryout 
must be dictated to it. 

Colonel Yate; Why did you send Sir Llewellyn 
Smith to make reforms iu India ^ Is he not a Civil 
Servant ? 

Mr. Montagu : I am very much obliged to my Hon. 
and Gallant Friend. His intervention in Debate is al- 
ways valuable. He has given me the opportunity of 
pointing my argument. 1 am using a Civil Servant to 
advise me on adnimistrative changes as to how the 
Secretariat can carry out most eihciently the orders 
and wishes of its political superiors. That is exactly 
the function of a Civil Servant. And this is what 
ultimately, when India is a self-governing country, I 
hope to see the position of the Civil Service. It is 
quite true that in what I have said about the local 
governments’ alternative plan I have included Lord 
Willingdon, because, although he is not a *Civil 
Servant, and although he has a plan of his own, 
he would, I am certain, have preferred the plan of 
the majority of local governments to the plan of the 
Bill. But then Lord Willingdon prefers to rely upon 
those qualities which he possesses, which made him 
an astonishing success in the Government of Bombay* 
He brings all the qualities that ensure for him great 
popularity and all the qualities which made him in 
this Hc^^e a successful Whip. He says, in effect, 
under a Governor such as Lord Willingdon a'more 
elastic arrangement would be far preferable to the 
arrangement ot dyarchy, of the Bill. 

Under the scheme as we propose it to this House, if 
in any province a governor can so influence his ad** 
visers and there are governors and governors, and 
lieutenant-governors and lieutenant-govemors^if the 
circumstances of a particular province make it poi** 
sible, there is nothing in the Bill which would prevent 
a governor trying to discharge all the reserved fun* 
ctions as if they were transferred. He oan call his 
Government together and say,^ I do not believe much 
in this dual form of Government, Let us see if WV 
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oannot get on together. Unless I am driven to it I 
will use none of the powers given to me under this 
Bill. We will always consult together. I will do my 
best to work the scheme in deference to the wishes of 
the Legislature on all subjects, and I will only use my 
exceptional powers on reserved subjects if I am com- 
pelled to.” Perhaps if he is lucky he will get through 
his term of office without being called upon to use 
them. Therefore, under my scheipe. Lord Willi ngdon 
would get all he proposes in his letter. But suppose 
there is another Governor, who says, “ I am not going 
to consult you. I like the good old way. I believe 
that good Government, or what I think is good 
Government, is far better than Self-Government, than 
the schema under the Bill. I know what is better for 
you than you know yourselves.” Under the schemes 
of the Bill, whatever the personality of the Governor, 
the transferred subjects are guaranteed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Under the alternative 
scheme, under the wide use of certification of the 
local fGovernment majority, nothing is guaranteed 
to them at all. The time, I submit, is not one in 
which you can be content that certain members of 
your alleged united Government should be “ neces- 
sarily influenced by the opinions of the T^egislative 
Council.” What you want, if you are to launch India 
upon this road, is that the Government on certain 
subjects must respond to the wishes of the people. In 
other words, unless you have that, and more than the 
local Government suggest, then there is no progres- 
sive realisation of responsible Government. 

Lastly, I come to the scheme of the Tndo-British 
Association. This is a body which gets very angry 
when I suggest that it does not intend to carry out 
the pronouncement of the 20th August in any ade- 
quate way, and it has done great harm in India by 
leading people to suppose that it has more influence 
on the decisions of Parliament than I hope it is ever 
likely to have. What are its proposals ? “Financial 
delegation as between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India.” As a matter of administra- 
tion, they are in agreement with the Bill and with the 
Joint Report. But that does not lead to any pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible Government. “The 
reorganisation of the India Offico intended not only to 
remedy obsolete procedure, but to obtain more recent 
knowle6.ge of India.” They are in agreement with 
the Joint Report on a matter of administration. They 
^ are suggesting the work on which Lord Crewe’s Com- 
mittee is now engaged. But that doe.s not lead to the 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government. 
‘‘Decentralisation in India as between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provinces in domestic matters 
and the transformation into a federal system." Once 
again they are in agreement with the Bill aiCid with 
the Joint Report. But that in itself does not lead 
^em any nearer to the progressive realisation of 
Responsible Government, Then there arc two points 
about municipal and local Government and elementary 
education. These are not constitutional points at all. 
And then there comes their one controversial and 
Constructive programme. “ In every Province place 
or two districts in charge of a wholly Indian 
official staff and extend that, if it proves satisfactory. 

. jnto a division and finally into a whole Province/* 
j lhat scheme is a scheme of bureaucrats for the oon- 
[ Sumption of bureaucrats intended for the enthrono- 
I ment of bureaucracy. “ Let me, if I am [in charge of 


a Province, be not controlled In any sense by my 
Legislative Councils.*’ I have got somewhere— I will 
refer to it if I am challenged— this qualifying state* 
ment “ that the powers of the Provincial Government 
are to remain unimpaired." They are not to be inter- 
fered with by the Legislative Council or by the 
Government of India or by the India Office. In other' 
words, the Lord Sydenhams of the future can remain 
upon their throne, untrammelled by control from al^ve 
and undismayed by criticism from below. How is 
that to lead to the progressive realisation of Responsi- 
ble Government ? 

Brigadier-General Croft ; Was he a successful 
Governor ? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not want to express an opinion 
on that. His record is available. T am not concerned 
with the authorship. It does not matter who is the 
author. I am only concerned to test the programme 
and see whether it fulfils the policy of the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. And when I 
find that the association puts forward a policy which 
pretends to carry out the pronouncement but which 
more or less involves bureaucracy, I am entitled to 
criticise with all the strength in my power. What is 
the use of ousting a British Civil Servant and replac- 
ing him by an Indian Civil Servant? The district 
officer is the very backbone of the administrative 
machine. I venture to predict that the Indians them- 
selves would bo last to wish to see the complete dis- 
appearance of the district officer, but we do no good 
by establishing an Indian bureaucrat instead of an 
English bureaucrat. Of the two bureaucrats, having 
regard to his training, I infinitely prefer at the pre- 
sent moment the English bureaucrat. If that is the 
best alternative scheme addres.sed to this House and 
if we really desire to carry out the pledges made to 
India then it is far better to carry the Bill as it stands 
than to pay any attention to this scheme. We shall 
never get on with all the work that we have got to do 
in India unless we have settled, us this Bill will settle, 
the constitutional question and its interminable dis- 
cussion. I say it “ will settle.*’ What I mean is that 
I hope we shall receive from the Joint Committee an 
agreed Bill, that all these alternative schemes will be 
considered in far more detail than is possible this 
afternoon, and that somehow or other a Statute will 
pass, as a consequence of the Second Reading this 
afternoon, which will launch India on the road to 
complete Self-Government. There is so much other 
work to do in India that if we can once get a growing 
constitution for it to win for itself that goal which we 
have pronounced, we can turn our attention to the 
spread of education — to the perfection or at least 
to the improvement of education— we can turn our 
attention to the development of her great resources 
and her great industries, we can consider the re- 
organisation of her defences. But before we can do 
anything and in order to make these things possible 
it seems to me to be essential to start her on this road 
of Self-Government. 

I implore ihis House to show to India to-day 
that Parliament is receptive of the case for ^elf- 
government and only seeks an opportunity of com- 
pleting it by the demonstrable realisation of the suc- 
cess of its stages. There is too much race prejudice in 
India at the present time. It is beyond this House to 
correct it. It does not exist only in India ; it exists in 
South [Africa too. But Parliament cati help to 
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^ o» lUdiM atfaim hare a tendency to 

at tba perorations of my 

oa Wmt aUtdre almys seem so. I cannot, 
% 01 lWe^Hl^ 2 aay It once again — ^believe that Par- 
t|i|toi|ig to afford any obstacle to the partner- 
fftflja. 1 b tl^e British Empire. We have re- 
LiO sympathetic to the national aspirations 
f^Mlcho-Slovaks, or Serbs, of Croats, and 
Hero is a country desirous of achieving 
OUlQr once agein, 1 repeat, an original member 
f of ’'^16 JL*eegue of nations, developed under our pro- 
teoilng eore« imhued to a greater and greater degree 
, orm onr politioal thought. Let us pass this Bill and 
^ tflfft it^ under the aegis of the British flag, on 
rOgd vrhieh we ourselves have travelled, des- 
el) acknowledged diflioulties ot area, of 

‘ n|ite» of religion, of race and of education If 
/ Sn do thnt, you pass this Bill and modify it 
l^hiAitbpoomea a great Statute, lean say— we can 
1 bhould like to say with the authority of the 
^hpOto the peoples of India, *'Tho future and the 
dai|lil^np<m which you realise the future goal of self- 
IgMiirnnient are with you. You are being given great 
yfmpnnsihihty to-day, and opportunities of oonsulta- 
I iifim and influence on other matters in which tor the 
we keep responsibility You will find in 
' fsvery deaire to help and to complete the 

' which attempts, if you devote yourselves 

to with wisdom, with self-restraint, with respect for 
min^ities, the great opportunities with which Parlia- 
^ mmit is entrusting you *' That is the message which it 
tatiim to say with all deference-^this House 

rtmold tend to the Indian peoples to-day, when you 
nm starting to fulfli the pronouncement of the 20th of 
iingttct That message cannot be sent unless the 
HopSO is determined to pass without delay, and with 
Oltpry desire that it should be improved before it is 
' piMieed* a Statute which means the beginning of self- 
Mwennaent, responsible Government, in the Indian 

' l^ire. 
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Hy leave of the House, I may say a word in reply 
to hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Wedgwood). 
ihiillSiiag that this House, as nearly ever/ speaker has 
haa accepted the announcement of 20th 
mind if it was obtained in a way 
^ my hon> and gallant Friend objects— then 

^gs^iry single point that has been raised in the Debate, 
io m whole of whh^ X havg listened, is a Committee 
My hOm an^ gaBant Friend the Member for 

i Talc) ooDdnmned m strong terms the 

which X think essential, just as he 
ptelriii that (ff the local Governments. That is a 
euMton whhdi can oidy he settled by discussion be- 
fore hS Mat Commitiee, and I give the assurance 
Hiat Ms ‘Committee will npi only be perfectly free. 




hat I wiU do my heet to supply all eiyiAeiieo they 
oan possibly want. There are depuliMmi of Miatti 
and llnropeans in this country who wro arrived 
epeeiaUy for thie pnrpoee. Sir Jame# Mestom the 
financial Member of the GoveWunent of India, is on 
his way home to express the views os the Oevenunent 
of India. We shall also have in thle country very 
d^ortly Sir Michael O'Dwyer and others Who rw^esent 
the views of some of local Governmeitti i^o differ 
from 08 . We cannot really get on with these matters 
until this kind of evidence is hefore thg Joint pom- 
mittee. I never meant to question the great Indian 
experience of many members of the Indo^Briliih As- 
sociation. They include among their tmmher a man 
who stands out as the most eminent of ladian Civil 
Servants of his time, Sir John Hewett. What I did 
say was that by their interpretation of the pronounce- 
ment of 20th August, 1917, in my opinion they had 
done great harm by putting beforo the world a policy 
which did not accord with that announcement. I do 
venture to say that I have as much right to rely for 
advice upon those devoted Civil Servants still in the 
service who have helped the Governors up to this time 
as I have to rely on those whose chief claim is that 
they have ceased to be Civil Servants. Lord Morley 
18 reported to have said 

** It cannot be easy for any man to waken up to aew 
times after a generation of good, honest labour m old 
times *' 

This IS really what seems to me to be the matter 
with those to whom I have referred. It is not their 
experience exactly , it is that they have a natural 
prejudice for the institution under which they have 
won their spurs and the gratitude of the whole Efmpire. 
As to whdt my hon Friend (Mr. N. Maolean) said, he 
also raises Committee points. There js the question 
of transferred and reserved subjects That is a Com- 
mittee point 

I must add a few final words in replying to other 
criticisms I can assure bon. Members— I am sur- 
prised that the hon and gallant Member for Melton 
fathered the ridiculous story — that there has not been 
any attempt to prevent the presentation to thie House 
at the I a rl lest possible moment of papers and docu- 
ments. The dates on which these papers anpeared 
were of vital interest because I wanted io get ws Bill 
forward and, I was pledged not to proceed Until 1 had 
got the papers. As soon as I could get the papers 
printed I placed them before the House. * 

Again, I beseech the House to let uv have the 
Second Reading. I should not, however, he doing my 
duty if 1 sat down without a word in ^Bply io the 
hon Member for Bishop Auckland, (Mr. Spoor), who 
is a now comer in Debates on Indian affairs. In the 
discharge of my duty as the represeufeaiire of the 
Government of India and of thoum puMiO imifMI 
Englishmen who are working to-day in Indfta^ I tnult 
enter the strongest possible proteei imeinsi his d$e^ 
oription of the past and the present m lUdln* We nre 
not exchanging a regime of tyranny at afi. We hav*e 
given to India the best government for oih himdred 
years past and more, which devoted Englishmen in like 
most selfless task In the history of the world could 
give to that country. We are eugaped nm meiubr 
on the higher tairic of substituting fbt goodpovstn- 
ment self-govenunenl. That doUs not mean any 
stigma on govevument methods iu the t$et In Undid* 


SIR SANKARAN NAIR ON THE REFORMS 


The following is the minute of dissent hy Sir 
C, Sanka/ran Nair^ to the Government of India's 
Despatch of March 5, 1919 : — 

The policy of His Mfijesty’s Government 
has hoen announced to be ‘ the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire’. Some critics 
are appai^ntly of opinion that this means the 
complete, though gradual, transfer of control 
from* Parliament to legislatures in India. The 
words that India should be ‘ an integral part of 
the British Empire ’ appear to me to forbid such 
an interpretation. As long as India remains an 
integral part of the British Empire, the 
paramountcy of Parliament must be recognized 
and maintained. Limitations may possibly be 
placed upon the exercise of the powers of Parlia- 
nu^iit by practice and well-understood conventions. 
In fact * the control of Parliament ’ may havo one 
meaning in certain colonies and another meaning 
elsewhere. But the legal right of Pailiament at 
any timo to interfere with the Government of 
India mu.st, for various reasons which it is 
unnecessary hero to enumerate, be beyond doubt. 
What in rny opinion ‘ responsibility ’ implies is the 
subordination of the executive to the legislative 
council composed of the representatives of the 
people. E'er this purpose, it makes no difference 
whether they are governments nominated by the 
legislative council or not. The essential point is 
that they must carry out the will of the legisla- 
ture in every respect, 

The proposals made by my colleagues tend to 
the diminution of Parliamentary control not for 
the purpose of transference of such power to the 
legislative councils of the country, but to tlie 
executive governments in India. What the 
Indians desire is not that Parliament should 
surrender in favour of the executive governments 
its power of control, but that it should clorlegate it 
to popular .assemblies in India when it should 
think it proper to do so. During the period of 
transition, Parliament or any authority in 
England which faithfully represents Parliament 
might interfere with the exercise of any delegated 
authority by tho legislative assemblies in India 
at the instance of the executive authorities or 
otherwise. I do not think that well-informed 
moderate, Indian opinion will raise any objec- 
tion to a real intelligent control by Parliament in 
59 


Indian affairs. So far as I know, they rather 
invite it. This difference of opinion will be found 
to explain a groat deal of the differences between 
many of the proposals put forward respectively 
by the Government of India and by the Congress 
Party. The India (Jffce, with tho Secretary of 
State as at present constituted, does not faith- 
fully represent Parliament. 

Responsible Self-government not Foreign to 
Genius of People. 

2. Another criticism in opposition to this 
announc(unent and tho steps proposed to bo taken 
under it is, that it is hopeless to introduce into 
India a Government rcsponsiblo to the people of 
the country, as any system of government other 
than that of absolute monarchy was unknown in 
India and is entirely foreign and repugnant to the 
genius of the people. Those who advance th’S 
objection apparently ignore the influenco of educa- 
tion, environment, association, political evolution, 
time spirit, etc. Besides as a matter of fact non- 
monarchical forms of government are not foreign 
to tho genius of tho people. I shall confine 
myself to the testimony of European writers. 
According to Professor Rhys Davids ‘ the earliest 
Buddhist records reveal the survival, side by side 
with more or less powerful monarchies, of repub- 
lics with either complete or modiliod indejum- 
dence Uo also says : * The administrative and 
judicial business of the clan was carried out in 
public assembly at which young and old \^ere 
alike present in their common Mote Hall at 
Kapilavastu. A single chief — how and for what 
period chosen we do not know — was elected an 
office-bearer, presiding over the sessions, and if no 
sessions wore sitting, over the State. lie bore 
the title of Raja, which must have meant some- 
thing like the Roman Consul or the Greek 
Archon’. The Greek writers refer to tribes vho 
dwelt ‘ in cities in which the democratic form of 
government prevailed’. (Ancient India, Alexander’s 
Invasion, McOrindle, page 292). There is also a 
reference to another tribe ‘ where tho form of 
government was democratic and not regal’. 
Various other tribes who opposed Alexander an* 
referred to as living under a democratic form of 
government (see Arrian Anabasis' McOrindle, 
page 154). Diadoros speaks of l^xtala as a city 
• with a political constitution drawn on tho same 
lines Jls tho Spartan ; for in this community the 
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command in war is vested in two hereditary 
kings of two different houses, while a Council of 
Elders rules the whole State with paramount 
authority.’* The latest authority that 1 know 
of on the subject is Mr. Havell.t He 

says ; ‘ The common belief of Europe that 

Indian monarchy was always an irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary despotism is, so far 
as concerns the pro- Muhammadan period, only 
one of the many false conceptions of Indian 
history held by Europeans.’ * It will be a 

sujpiise to many readers to discover that the 
mother of the Western Parliaments had an Aryan 
relative in India, showing a strong family likeness, 
before the sixth century B. C. and that her 
descendants were a great power in the state at the 
time of the Norman conquest. ’ (a) * The liberty 

of the Englishman was wrung from un willing 
rulers by bitter struggles and by civil war. 
India’s Aryan constitution was a free gift of the 
intellectuals to the people ; it was designed not 
in the interests of one class, but to secure for all 
classes rs full a measure of liberty and of 
spiritual and material pos.ses.sions ns their respec- 
tive capacities and consideration for the common- 
weal permitted’. Mtjgasthones refers to the 
assemblies in Southern India also controlling and 
even deposing kings. How long the^e forms of 
government subsisted, it is now not easy to say. 
It certainly prevailed on the West Coast of India 
among the Nairs at the time of the Portuguese 
invasion. The Portuguese vviiter speaks of the 
* Parliament ’ which controlled the Kings (cited 
in Logan’s Distriejb Manual of Malabar). The 
Jirgahs on the North-West of India which, in 
the British territories now consist of the 
nominees of the deputy commi.ssioner or commis- 
sioner, are the representatives of the old tribal 
assemblies which settled questions of war and 
peace and other important que.^tions of govern- 
ment. Across the frontier the Jirgahs still 
exercise in some places those rights. The politi- 
cal conditions in India were not favourable for 
the survival of democratic institutions. That the 
spirit of popular government had not died when 

* I omit all references to the Vernas, Mahabharata 
and the other Indian, including Buddhistic, authorities 
which arc all referred to, along with what I have 
cited above, in two forthcoming works by K. P. Jayas- 
wal and Dr. Bhandarkar respectively which will be 
shortly issued by the Calcutta University; and some 
of them also by PramathanathBanerjea in his ‘Public 
Administration in Ancient India’. 

l-E B Havell. ‘The history of Aryan Rule in 
India ’ Harrap and Company (1918). 


the British Government took possession of the 
country is however clear. 

3. It can scarcely be denied that in the 
ordinary villages a democratic form of govern- 
ment prevailed when the British took posseR.sion 
of the country. ‘ Neither ancient nor modern 
history in Europe can show a a}stem of local self- 
government more scientiGcally planned, nor one 
which provided nioie eflective safeguards against 
abuses, than that which was worked out by Aryan 
philosophers .as the social and political basis of 
Tndo- Aryan religion.’* The Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee ('f the House of Commons 
accurately describes how the village republics had 
survived invasions, convulsions aiid monarchy 
after monarchy. ( )n this question Sleeman’s 
Travels and M ix Muller’s * What India can teach 
us * may be referred to. These village assem- 
blies administered ju.stiee — both civil and 
criminal. The supreme government dealt with 
them and not with the inhabitants of the 
villages. They .appo) tioned the revenue or tnx 
among the inhabitant-. They owned the public 
lands, and not the government. Tiiey consisted of 
elected rnembets. We have got the election rules, 
containing the (jinhfic.ations, disqualifications 
etc, in detail of tlu‘ electors of long long ago 
preserved in inson*))tions. I* But they were 
incompatible with the revenue system of the 
British Governrrent and with their administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice. The old village 
officials were converted by our government into 
government servants and became, according to 
popular view, government tyrants. The village 
entity was not recognized and in some provir ces 
was destroyed by hgislation. The common lands 
became government lands. The so-called village 
organizations which are the creation of British 
legislation or administration bear no resemblance 
to the ancient assemblies. It is impo.ssiblo for 
anv one who has even cursorily studied the 
history (>f village assemblies to maintain that the 
spirit of popular government has died out among 
the per\r)le. 

4. Every Indian lawyer knows the caste 
assemblies which settle caste di.sputes, often 
invrJving ownership to properties of great value. 
The argument from administration of justice also 
seems to be a conclusive answer to those who 
maintain absolutism as an essential feature of 
Indian polity. Wo now administer the Hindu 

* ';)) Tiilro XTIT. 

I ficG “Ancient India” hy S Krishnaswami A iyangar, 
with an introduction by Vincent A. Fmith, rag© 169 
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l.iwb of iiihoritanco and coitain otlitir laws which 
arc inseparably bound with the law of inheritance. 
Vet they are not laws which, so far as we know, 
had the sanction of any soveieign. They were 
framed by groat law-givers, not kings, and those 
hws were applied by CMste or village assemblies to 
cases of individuals that came up before them. 
Jt is not right to say that any system othej* than 
thatjDf absolute Uionarchy is repugnant to rTindu 
genius. 

f). Besides, apart irom the ideas aijd tradi- 
tions ^\hj;;h Indians have inheiited \vith their 
te^peetive civili/ itions, they ha\(‘ also imbibed tlio 
ideas. of ropresojitative institutiuns under Biitisli 
Rule. For the last thirty- five }eai's they have 
been more or less familial izedi with elected oi 
I epicsontative municipal bo.irds and distiict and 
taliKj boards, congresses and conferences They 
h‘»\a‘ been pra3ing fur the intioduclion of tepio- 
i ntati\ e legislative councils. And theie is no 
lonn of Govern uiont wdiich apt'oals moie to the 
thoughtful among Indians to-day than a Govein- 
iji^mt wdicre the repie^entatna's of the pcoide 
would ,sit to docido (pietioii^ which allect the 
I,c,.pl,.. 

Jt IS imj)Oi tant to note the giowtli of Indiui 
p 'Olie opinion on this (juestion in order to judge 
\siitt measures of lefuim are needed in the pie- 
si lit eondition of India and what ar«' likely to 
* i' isf) that opinion, 

IM}’ colleagues hii\ «* ri(yt attachc-d due weight t(» 

so eonsidei ations and have accoidirigly pro- 
[>n (3d various modification!- wliich would 
make the Reforms Report scheme inconsis- 
tent with the announcement of the 20 th 
August and utterly inadecpiate to meet 
tliu »nt!cds of the situation. To show thi«, 
J shall first state the proposals in 
the Reforms Report, and before dealing with the 
nioditications proposed by my colleagues, diaw 
attention to the conditions of tlie problem as tliey 
have developed during the last thirty years, 
which, in my opinion, have not received duo con- 
sideration. ^ 

Tke Scheme. 

The Government in the Provinces 

0 . The proposals in the Report may be divid- 
ed into three broad divisions (i) Certain depart- 
ni( 3 iits of government, say local self-government, 
etc , are to be placed uncier the control of Indian 
‘ Ministers ’ who will be responsible to legislative 
coiUiCila in the provinces composed of a large 
majority of members elected by the people and 
(heiefore entitled to be called themselves their 


1 opresentatives. Those departments are to be 
administered by the Minister under the general 
su2)orvision of the Governor of the Province. 

(ii) Other departments, which will consist of 
what are called ‘ Reserved ' subjects, are to bo 
admiriistored by an Executive Council comjiosed 
of one official, profciably an English Civilian, and 
one Indian appointed on tho recommendation of 
the Governor. Tho Minister and the Legislative 
Council are to exercise considerable influence in 
the administiation of the ‘ R,eseived ’ subjects as 
tho entire body, consisting of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Ministers are to form one united 
goveinment deliberating jointly in all important 
matttiR, though the decisions are to bo taken 
ui.ly by the executive authorities in each 
depaitment; theio is to bo only one common 
budget for both, in tho settlement of which in 
oases of diUcronces of opinion between the 
Minister and the Executive Council, the Governor 
is to have the deciding voice. Tiie budget so 
settled ui.ay be modified b}' the Legislative Coun- 
cil in any way they like, subject to tho {lower of 
the Governor to icstore any provLion in the 
budget which ho might think it necessary to do 
in the interests of the ‘ Reserved ’ subjects. And 
tinally no taxation in any instance is to be im- 
posed without tho consent of the Minister. Jt 
will thus bo scon that these pi ©visions give the 
Minister and the Legislative Council considerable 
iiifluerice in the administration of tho reserved 
subjects ; and tho Executive Council is thus, 
though indirectly, made niiienable to the influence 
of the Legislative Council in various important 
respects. In view of what T consider the retro- 
grade pro2)Osals which are now being put forward 
by the Oovornmont of India, these proposals about 
reseived subjects are very important Periodical 
enquiries are to be made by Parliamentary Com- 
mission for the purpose of removing bubjocts fi’om 
tho ‘ Reserved ’ list into tho ‘ Transferred ^ list. 
The success of the Minister and of the Legisla- 
tive Council in dealing with transferred subjects 
might not in itself constitute an adequate ground 
for tho transfer of any of tho reserved subjects 
which would ordinaril}' be of a very difleront 
kind. It is only the nature of tho advice offered 
by the Minister and the Council and the influence 
brought by them to boar upon matters relating to 
the reserved subjects that would furnish the 
Commission with satisfactory reasons for their 
fitness for administering subjects so far withheld 
from them. These provisions, therefore, as to 
unity of Government — the infiuence of the 
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Ministei and the Icgiblaturo over the reserved 
subjoctb — form an essential part of the scheme of 
the Reforms Report. From the Indian point of 
view, their importance is still greater. Tim re- 
served subjects will naturally consist of various 
and important subjects in which great adminis- 
trative and other improvements, according to 
public opinion, are necessary. These 2>ro visions 
will enable the Legislative Councils and the 
Minister to insist upon the various necessary and 
beneficial reforms, with the result that if those 
reforms are not carried out, the Commission of 
Enquiry will be able to hold the executive coun- 
cil responsible for the short-comings of the ad- 
ministration and will feel justified, accordingly, in 
transferring the government of those subjects 
to the Minister and the Legislative Council. 

(iii) There is a third class of subjects which are 
under the control of the Government of India, 
who are to bo responsible only to Parliament. 
They have no responsibility in any sense to the 
Legislative Council ; but the Indian element is to 
be materially increased both in the Executive and 
the Legislative Councils so that they might 
materially influence the decisions of the Indian 
Government, 

It is also a feature of the Report that the 
Government of India are to retain within their 
control as few subjects as possible i.e , those which 
are necessary for peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the country. Therefore as large a devo- 
lution to the provincial governments as is com- 
patible with this obligation of the Government of 
India is to be carried out. It will be seen that 
this follows necessarily from one of the main con- 
ditions of the problem i.e , that under the exist- 
ii‘g system reforms are ditiicult, if not impossible. 

Principles of the Scheme Accepted. 

7, 1 accept these principles and also generally 

the scheme in so far as it refers to the provinces. 
1 shall have to suggest a few modifications but 
they will be strictly consistent with these princi- 
ples and, in fact, are only intended to carry thorn 
out a little further in their application to the 
provincial Governments, but as will -be shown 
presently, my colleagues have considerably modi- 
fied the scheme. According to the scheme as 
modified by them, there is really no responsibility 
left BO far os the transferred departments are 
concerned, and so far as reserved departments are 
concerned the influence of the Minister and the 
Legislative Councils has been eliminated. The 
justification for their proposals is the assumption 
made by them, that those to whom powers would 
be transferred according to the scheme are an 


oligarchy who may use them to the detriment of 
the masses, that the demand for reform emanates 
only from a small and comparatively insignificant 
class, that political progress will be accompanied 
with loss of efficiency and that the administration 
which has hitherto been conducted according to 
British standards and ideals will gradually acquire 
what is called an Indian character. In the re- 
forms report also there are indications that these 
views may have influenced its authors in restrfeting 
the scope of reforms. With reference to this 
the following facts have to be borne in mind, 
HUtorj of the Reform Movements. 

8. The Indian National Congress was started 
in the year 1885 to divest the Government of 
India if possible of its autocratic character and to 
make it conform to English standards arai ideals. 
For this purpose it was hoped that the represen- 
tation of grievances to the Indian and the 
British Government by themselves and by elected 
members in the Legislative Councils would secure 
their redress. The first Congress demanded an 
enquiry into the woiking of the Indian adminis- 
tration on account of the deterioration of the 
condition of the people. The second Congress, 
which met at Calcutta in 1886 and which was 
really the first Congress composed of delegates 
from the various parts of India, after passing a 
resolution of congratulations to Her Majesty, 
passed the following resolution : — 

‘ That this Congress regards with the deepest 
sympathy and views with grave apprehension 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the 
population of India, and (although aware that the 
Government is not overlooking this matter and is 
contemplating certain palliatives) desires to re- 
cord its fixed conviction that the introduction of 
representative institutions will prove one o*f the 
most important practical steps towards the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the people.’ 

It will be observed that representative institu- 
tions were demanded in order to deal effectively 
with the increasing poverty of India. It is also 
remarkable that many amendments were proposed 
putting^ forth palliatives for the poverty of 
the masses like the permanent settlement, wider 
employment of Indians, encouragement of in- 
digenous trade, etc., but they ore all rejected, 
and the above-mentioned resolution was carried. 

The official report of the third Congress record- 
ed that * the Indian community despair of ob- 
taining any material alleviation of the misery 
they see around them, until they can secure a 
potential voice in the administration.’ And it 
was added ; — * It is this oonviotioD| more than 
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anything el&e, that is giving such an intense 
earnestness to their efforts in the direction of 
representation.’ Accordingly, when General 
Booth of the Salvation Army, commending * to 
the attention of Congress the claims of the 
millions of India’s starving poor’, suggested 
certain schemes, the seventh Indian National 
Congress passed a formal resolution that the 
relief of the millions of half- starving paupers, 
whofie sad condition constitutes the primary 
raison d'etre of the Congress, cannot be secured by 
any palliatives ; and said, ‘ it is only by modifying 
the adveAe conditions out of which this wide- 
spread misery arises, and by raising the moral 
standard of the people, that any real relief is 
possible. As regards the first, the Congress pro- 
gramme now embodies all primarily essential re- 
forms ; as regards the second, in every province 
and in every caste, associations, public or private, 
are working with a yearly increasing earnest- 
ness.’ 

Among the reforms which the Congress 
from that time up to the present have been press- 
ing are compulsory primary education in the in- 
terests of the masses, technical education for 
industrial development, local self-government, 
mainly in the interests of sanitation, etc., separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions for better 
administration of justice, reform of the land 
le venue system, abandonment of the theory that 
land forms the private property of the Crown to 
be dealt with by the executive at its pleasure and 
the recognition of national ownership of land by 
bringing what are called the revenue settlements 
under the control of repiesentative Legislative 
Council, a far larger admission of Indians into the 
public services without racial distinction. These 
are some of the most important of the reforms 
which have been put forward. 

These and other reforms were pressed upon the 
attention of Government by Indians whose capa- 
city was undoubted, who subsequently rose high 
in the Government services and with ability which 
left nothing to be desired. There was agitation not 
only on the Congress platform but elsewtfere also. 
Subsequently in the Legislative Councils the 
elected members continued the process but all this 
was scarcely of any avail. The result, on the other 
hand, was a stiffening of the Civil Service opposi- 
tion to Indian progress mainly on the ground 
that English ideals are not suited to India. 
Gokhale said that unanimity in expressions of 
good- will, various proposals of reform by indivi- 
duals, general opposition to every particular pro- 
posali indifferenoei if not refusal, to carry out 


the clear intentions and orders of the British 
Nation have characterised the attitude of the 
Civil Service. The Indian politician who lias 
taken any part in Indian public life or 
who has any experience of the real Government 
of the country, came to the conclusion that under 
the Indian Civil Service who form and carry on 
the real government, no real progress, which in 
the present circumstances of the country is indis- 
pensable, can be expected. The result on the 
part of the constitutionalists is a demand for re- 
forms of the character now put forward. The 
grievances due to the alleged mis- govern- 
ment and the apparent hopelessness of their 
redress under the existing conditions are responsi- 
ble for sedition and revolutionary movement ; 
latterly the natural desire for self-government 
and the forces that have been let loose since the 
war have reinforced the claim for reform. This 
general demand had not its origin, as stated in 
the Reforms Repoit, solely or mainly in the 
desire, however natural, of the English educated 
Indians for an increasing share in the administra- 
tion or for self-government, though no doubt 
there were a few advanced thinkers who might 
have put forward Home Rule even thirty years 
ago. Reform was at first regarded simply as a 
means to improved administration accormng to 
English ideals and is even now so held by a consi- 
derable section. Matters have now, however, 
assumed a different aspect and the association of 
Indians in every branch of Government and selt- 
government are regarded as an end in itself and 
the only panacea for the evils complained of. 

The opponents of this movement maintained 
that the Congress was started by the Bengalees 
and the Brahmins of South India, and that India 
as a whole was not with them. The Mahrathas 
were invited to declaie that they had nothing to 
do with those Bengali and (South Indian agitators. 
We know now the answer. The .Mahomedans 
were warned that the Government might tolerate 
the agitation carried on by certain classes, but 
they, the Mahomedans, will not meet with the 
same tolerant reception. No efforts were spared 
to inform them that the Congress was hostile to 
them. The exigencies of controversy alone can 
now represent the attitude of the Mahomedans as 
hostile to reforms. Indeed their advanced section 
asks for reforms more far-reaching than any that 
the Hindus claim. Anti-Congress politicians 
were certain that the races like the bikhs and 
other Punjabis at least are bound to be opposed 
to Home Rule. It is doubtful now whether there 
are stronger adherents to Home Rule than those 
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in the Punjab. At the lasst Oongi^ess in DulM it 
was the deter miuod attitude of the Punj.ihib tli.it 
forced the Congress to demand reforms far in ex- 
cess of those in the Reforms Report. The Non- 
Brahmans and the depressed classes have awukt. ti- 
ed to a sense of their political hclplessnt.^h and to 
their wretched condition, and no longer content to 
rely upon the Government which has left them in 
this condition for the past hundred yuaih, claim a 
powerful voice, in the determination of their 
future. It is enough to say that they ^^ant half 
the members of all the Executive Councils, iiiclu<l- 
ing the Viceroy’s, to be Indians, and an elected 
majority in all the Legislative (*ouncils, without 
the checks pro\ id ed by the Grand Committoes 
and State Councils, their intciebts lieing ‘ade- 
quately protected by vliat is called corniininal 
representation. The dem.xnds for a large nieasu.o 
of reform varying from Home Rule to the de- 
mands of the depressed classes as stated above 
have now become general. 

After the Mutiny, Sir Sayyed Ahmed pointed 
out that it was absolute ignorance on the p irt of 
the Englishmen of the real condition of the coun- 
try that was responsible for the Mutiny, and he 
advocated the appointment of Indian inembcis to 
the Legislative Councils to give the Eijglish rulers 
information of the needs of the country. The 
men nominated by the Government proved uttoily 
useless for the purpose. Nomination was found 
to bo an absolute failure. The Congies.s then 
claimed a representative element in the Legisla- 
tive Councils in the hope that if tlie authorities 
were kept well-informed by the authoiLsed repio- 
sentatives of the nation, the condition oi the 
masses of the country would be vastly imjuoved. 
Lord Lansdowne introduced an elected element 
into the Councils, but there was no real improve- 
ment. All their efibrt.s for more than lit teen 
years proved abortive. They vvcio told that they 
did not know' the conditions of the country tliem- 
selves ; that the officials know better ; and against 
their strong protests mea.sures weio enacted and a 
line of conduct pursued which led to the growth 
of sedition in the country. Lord M or Icy then 
enlarged the Legislative Councils to provide ical 
representation of the various classes of the people 
so that the same reproach might no more be level- 
led that the Councils did not represent the real 
voice of the nation. He provided for resolutions 
to be moved in the Council so that the Indians ^ 
might be able to formulate their views for the 
consideration of the officials, and the officials 
might be enabled to give their reasons in reply. It 
09 also providedi what is equally important, for it 


the appointment of lndi:tn.s to the Executive 
Councils so that they might pies.s acceptance of 
the populai views upon their colloagiies. The ex- 
periment has been tiied also for a sufficiently 
long time, onl} to prove its futility ; and not only 
the Congre and popular leaders of the country 
but all thinking men in India have come to the 
conclusion that the existing machinery is insuffi- 
cient for the pe‘ic?ful ami good governance of tho 
country. 

The llefonii.^ Rc))ort, therefore, is not only 
quite right in dvvelling upon the politipal cons- 
ciousness ot the pc opie (piickened tho recent 
events in Euiope wliicli demand great political 
reform.'', nut it h'Vs minimised very much the in- 
tensiiy nnn \olume of that political consciousness. 
Tiie Rrjjoit is al.so (juite light in pointing out tho 
growing eliscuj uni and the widening gulf bet- 
ween thi^ othciais and the non-officialh duo to the 
inutility ol the Lcgisl.itivo Councils. 1 think, 
however, that it h.i,' not brought out sufficiently 
that this i' due to tlio cllicial attitude. I have 
not tliouglit it i.eccs^ni} to dwell upon tho other 
reasons uhkli liave been assigned for reform, that 
it is extremely diilicutt, if not impossible, to ini- 
tiate or to carry out any piogiessivo policy under 
tho present constitution of thcj governments in 
India wiiich has been explained in detail in the 
Report, as this i" geiiMally admitted to be the 
case. 

1 have rctcrred to tne leasons for reform which 
have been advanced in the Report and they made 
out a case for a gieat cliange, but in the opinion 
of the political Icadeis reform is imperative for 
another reason. It is iccjuired in the interests 
of peace, oidcr and good government, i. e., efficient 
government according to English ideals. ,The 
present s\stoni has proved inefficient. Tho plague 
distuibai](;es in tlie Lombay Presidency would not 
have beei> allowed to take place under any demo- 
cratic or popular government. The Tinnevelly 
riots and the murder of Mr. Ashe in the Madras 
Presidency were duo to the latter’s interference 
with Chidambaram Pillai’s ellbrt to improve the 
lot of thh‘ mill-hands and with the Swadeshi 
Steam Navigation Company. This again would 
not have been possible under the ordinary condi- 
tions of good government. The occurrences in 
East Bengal which were the immediate cause of 
seditious and revolutionary movements also would 
have been practically impossible under a popular 
government. The Punjab unrest in 1907 had 
its origin in a legislative measure which was 
vetoed by the Imperial Government on account of 
the opposition of the sepoys and the miUterj[ 
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classe®!. The bills now before the Legislative 
Council to deprive a person of the protection of 
the ordinary courts of law and of the safeguards 
which, in civilized countries, have been found 
necessary to protect the innocent, and to place 
personal liberty, freedom of the pro^q and speech 
under the control of the executive, is proof of the 
necessity of radical reform of a s^ stem ro‘'ponsiVjIo 
for a situation which has in the opinion of (»oveiu- 
menff rendered such legislation necessary 

The troubles consequent upon the division of 
society by races, caster ,ind ciecfls, far from being 
any impeiTiraent in the way of refoim call^- impe- 
ratively for great political reforms , and thcio is 
very good reason to believe that if the leaders of 
the various communities aio left to compose tiie 
ditlerences thernseh cs such c )n II i{ t^ will he fii 
rarer, it they will not entirclv disippear. 

t Ireat constitutional i( foi uiv, aie ilso essential 
in the interests of tlio unsqes of this country 
The educated cl isscs h iVG f died in tlieii endea- 
vours to bring about anv snhstintial amclioi i^-ioii 
in their condition. ^ only have t} e (Jovctn 
ment not taken tho rocf s-aiv p*^, huttlieyhwc 
not supported the (dhits of the cflucited dr^^-e 
Further, the vaiiou" itfoims that ue Ion*' over- 
due also call for a change in tho cMir.stituMon th it 
would render their rcMli/ation piohihlo. ]Vonns<>s 
made as regards the a«lmi‘.don of Indiums into the 
public services without racadl distinctions have 
not been kept, Ilcforms m the In <1 revenue ad- 
ministration which arc indispeus ihle wa re ])r omi^cd 
by the Government and tho promise h s been 
withdrawn. The separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions was pi omi^fd by tho Government 
of India. Tt has not v (‘t beam effected. The 
ordejs of Lord Ilipon and of TiOid ]\rf)rl®y about 
local self-government have been practically di'=’- 
regarded. Tho wishes of the King Emperor i-, 
regards education have not been caiiird out 
Steps necessary for the revival of industries h ive 
not been taken. In all those, we h*’vm now pa-^(‘d 
beyond the stage of promise and without actuil 
performance no weight w'ould he given to c in 
declarations. ** 

It is under these conditions that tho Congress 
and the Muslim League and tho non ofTui.il lo- 
presentativoa of the Legislative Council formulit- 
ed their demands for representative Legislative 
Councils, for responsible government by tho sub- 
ordination of the executive to such Gout oils and 
for a far larger infusion of the Indian clement 
into the Executive Councils so tlint the latter 
might not bo in a position to entirely disregard 
the popular demand, and it was in reply to this 


demand that the British Government have pro- 
mised self-government by instalments, substantial 
steps being taken at once to carry out that pro- 
mise. 

Thus, it is not true that the reforms advocated 
will result in tho tram^ference of powers to per- 
sons who are not interested in the welfare of the 
masses ; and it is ako quite feasible to transfer 
power to tho masses themselves. The demand 
for reform is universal and such reforms will not 
result in tho application of tho British standards 
and ideals to the Governments in India. With 
reference to tho olFicial view, that they best 
understand and protect the interests of the masses 
and that tho transfer of power to tho educated 
classes may result to tho detriment of the masses, 
T would draw attention to the recent events in 
Charaperan and Kaira, see appendix (A), They 
are also instructive for other reasons 

Bearing all this in mind, I proceed to consider 
the modifications suggested. 

Transferred Departments : Control of Services 

First, to ded with the ‘transferred' subjects, 
i. e , tho subjects which are prot»nmed to be under 
the control of tho TVlinister.s and tho Legislative 
Councils. Accoiding to tho Reforms Report, 
though a Governor does not occupy from the out- 
set the position of a purely constitutional Gover- 
nor, he is to refuse his assent only when the 
conscqucnco of acquiescence would clearly be 
serious 1 am not sure whether this is accepted 
by my colleagues (para. 101). If it is not and 
if they contemplate any further interference on 
tho p.art of tho Governor, lam unable to agree 
with them. The new propo.sals which they have 
made ‘-eom to contemjilate such interference. I 
have no doubt it will ho admitted that the Minis- 
ters nnd tho Councils will not bo .able to carry on 
tho administration with any fair degree of success 
unless they liavc a lo^s-l service or services 
which in their opinion are competent to 
carry out tho duties which are entrusted to them. 
Of course at the commencement as rightly pointed 
out in the Report, to require Ministers to inaugu- 
rate their services for their own departments 
would doom tho experiment to failure ; and the 
Reform Repoit theiefore places the machinery 
of tho public ‘‘Crvice, ns it exists to-day, at the 
di'-posnl of Ministers, adding also that adequate 
protection must he given to those services. The 
Government of India now give adequate protec- 
tion to tho.<-e services by vaiious provisions to 
which it is urncce^caiy here to draw attention. 
But in.stead of only placing the public service at 
tho disposal of the Ministers when the new Ecbrxne 
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is inaugurntsd, tbey would go further and would 
compel the Minister to accept such officials to 
carry out their policy. The consequence would 
be that though the Minister may be saddled with 
an officer, who is so opposed to the opinions of 
the Minister and of the Lepfislative Council that 
be will not loyally carry out the policy determin- 
ed upon by them, the Minister is to be compelled 
to retain him although both the Governor and the 
Minister may want to get rid of him and appoint 
another person who, tbey think, would properly 
carry it out. Thus, for instance, if the Governor 
and the Minister want to appoint a sanitary ex- 
pert from England for carrying out certain sani- 
tary arrangements, they are not to have that 
liberty, but they will be compelled to appoint a 
man in the ordinary services. Similarly, if the 
Governor and the Minister wish to appoint an 
agricultural expert as the head of certain settle- 
ment of agricultural operations in preference to 
the Civil Service officer who will be ordinarily 
appointed to it under the rules of the service, 
they are not to have that right, but they will be 
compelled to accept a person who would in the 
ordinary course occupy that position. 

We have provided that the appointments of 
these officers can only be made by or with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State and subject to 
any rules that may be made by him. I would, 
therefore, propose that it should be open to a 
minister to appoint, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, or request the Secretary of 
State to appoint any person outside the service 
for any post under him. The intervention of the 
Secretary of State should be a sufficient safeguard 
in such cases. 

1 4. This question becomes of very great im- 
portance when we regard their relations with the 
Governor. According to my colleagues, the per- 
manent heads of departments and the secretaries 
under a minister should have access to the Gover- 
nor to bring to his notice any case which they 
consider that the Governor should see. In fact, 
the secretary or the permanent head of a depart- 
ment would be entitled to appeal to the Governor 
against any decision of the Minister overruling 
him. My colleagues also expect that the Gover- 
nor would direct all cases of particular types and 
all cases of major importance to be brought to 
him as a regular practice. The result would 
naturally be to weaken considerably the position 
of the minister in relation to his subordinates. 
In fact, he might be reduced to a figure-head by 
the Governor and the Secretary. I do not think 
that this could have been contemplated by the 


authors of the Reforms Report, and I do not 
think it right. No secretary or head of a depart- 
ment should have any access to the Governor for 
this purpose. No one should come between him 
and the minister. It is one thing for a Governor 
to tell the member himself that he would like to be 
consulted on cases of certain type, and it is a very 
different thing to allow a secretary to,bring to him 
such cases for decision in appeal against a minister. 

Legi»lative Control* 

16. There is another drastic change proposed 
by my colleagues. They are of opinion that if 
any proposal contained in a bill dealing with 
transferred subjects affects the peace, tranquillity, 
etc., of a province, or the interests of a specified 
reserved subject, the Governor should have a 
right to refer that bill to a grand committee. In 
actual practice this might practically eliminate 
the control of the legislative council over even 
the transferred subjects, because almost all bills re- 
ferring to transferred subjects may be brought by a 
Governor, whose order according to my colleagues 
should not be open to appeal, under one or other 
of these conditions. To take a concrete instance ; 
If a minister wishes to introduce any measure 
dealing with sanitation or education, the Governor 
might refer it to a grand committee on the ground 
that its alleged unpopularity might possibly pro- 
voke disorder. We may, therefore, assume that 
the Legislative Council will in law be as impotent 
in future in transferred departments as hitherto, 
and as they will be in the reserved departments 
in future. This is opposed to the Reforms Report 
and I am unable to accept it. 

16. Further my colleagues would give power 
to the Governor and the Secretary of StSte in 
certain events to transfer all departments from 
the minister to the executive council. It will be 
noticed that the Governor has the power to dis- 
solve the Legislative Council ; but even after this 
if he finds the Legislative councils and all minis- 
ters opposed to him, they would give this right 
of tran^ier of every department from the minister, 
presuming that the Governor must be right and 
all the councils wrong. They want this as the 
only possible safeguard against a deadlock, which 
might be fatal to the administration of a pro- 
vince, as a deterrent to factious and irresponsible 
action ; this view is based upon a gratuitous as- 
sumption that actions of the legislative council 
and the minister will always be factious and ir- 
responsible when such actions are opposed to the 
opinion of the Governor. 
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Striking at tke Root of tke Reform Scheme. 

1 do not think it should be in the power 
of a Governor or the Secretary of State — who 
will be only bis mouthpiece — to strike thus 
at the root of the reform scheme. This 
proposal is entirely opposed both to the letter and 
spirit of the Reform Report, which views such 
proposals with disfavour ; the Report would not 
pive such power over the legislature to any execu- 
tive gca^ernment and would allow the same, if at 
.all, only after an open enquiry by an impartial 
parliamentary commission. If two consecutive 
legislative councils, composed as they would be 
under the scheme, come to co«iclusions directly 
opposed to that of the Govern oi^bo presumption 
in my opinion, would be exceedingly strong that 
the Governor was wrong and their views should 
bo given ofTect to. To give, in such circumstances, 
this power is to go against the principles of 
constitutional government nnl will be taken as 
indicative of a spirit incomp itihle with constitu- 
tional goveinmeiit. For any sudden emergencies, 
tlien^ is the power of oi dinurices, if necessary, by 
the Viceroy. T would not, therefore, allow this 
power, more especialJ) when it is proposed to 
confer upon the Government of India certain 
^ powers of interference, the exercise of which would 
adequately meet all possible contingencies. 

i 7. It is jiroposed to give the Government 
of India the power of interference even in the 
case of transferred subjects for the following 
purposes : — 

(i) to .safeguard the administration of Govern- 
i mont of India subjects ; 

(?i) to secure uniformity of legislation where 

I such legislation is considered desirable in the 
interest of India or of more than one province ; 

{in) to safeguard the public services to an 

I extent which will be further determined subse- 
quently ; 

(iv) to decide questions which affect more than 
[one province. 

18. Again, my colleagues propose that Jf the 
decision taken in the reserved department requires 
in the opinion of the Governor, certain action in 
the transferred department which the minister 
objects to take, the Governor must be armed with 
the power to issue orders in the transferred 
department. It makes no difference in this view 
that the Governor can pass an order in similar 
ircumstance in the reserved department. The 
result of this will be further to curtail the powers 
of the minister. 

60 


Control of Financea. 

19. The new proposal about the allocation of 
the resources available for the purposes of the 
executive council and those available for the pur- 
poses of ministers completes the subordination of 
the ministers to the executive council. The main 
sources of revenues, like the land revenue, in the 
provinces will be under the control of the execu- 
tive council while all the departments of expendi- 
ture, like education, local self-government 
including public health and public works, will be 
under the control of the minister These are the 
departments which stand in need of develop- 
ment In normal circumstances, therefore, the 
revenue which they require will have to be 
made good to them by the executive council. 
This places the ministers practically under 
the control of the executive council. The minis- 
ter or ministers will not be able to raisp 
money even by taxation without the consent 
of the Governor, and, as T have already pointed 
out, it will almost invariably be the case that the 
bill is one which the Governor would be entitled 
to refer to the committee for legislation. Accord- 
ing to my colleagues their proposal will give the 
ministers a direct interest in improving the 
sources of revenue which are placed in their 
charge, but the sources of revenue which are 
capable of expansion will be, according to the 
proposals, placed, not in their charge but in the 
charge of the executive council. There will be, 
therefore, no resources to be developed except 
perhaps excise revenue which it should not be 
our policy to regard as a source of growing 
revenue. Further I do not accept this theory 
that all inducement must be held out to a depart- 
ment to increase its revenue for its own benefit. 
My colleagues further state that the official 
government should not have the power to refuse 
funds for the work of the popular half of the 
government, but according to the proposals the 
minister will never have that power as the final 
decision for taxation rests with the Governor and 
not with the minister. I do not accept the view 
which seems to result from the proposals of my 
colleagues that we should punish the people of the 
country for any dereliction of duty on the part of 
the minister or the executive council. 

20. The cumulative effect of all these pro- 
visions is to place the minister and the legislative 
council in relation to transferred departments not 
only in a position of no real responsibility but 
virtually in subordination to the executive coun- 
cils. The scheme, therefore, of my colleagues is 
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directly against the Announcement of the 20th 
August, as it means altogether a negation of 
responsibility, and should not therefore bo accept- 
ed. The departments of which the minister will 
be placed in charge are bound to suffer under the 
proposed arrangement ; and I have shown in my 
review of the present situation that they are not 
likely to receive any favourable treatment at the 
hands of the executive council. 

In so far as this part of the scheme is concern- 
ed, my criticism, therefore, is that while the 
policy decided upon by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment requires definite responsibility to be laid 
upon the ministers for certain acts of the govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
would allow such responsibility only under the 
general supervision of the Governor; my collea- 
gues would practically get rid of all such respon- 
sibility by converting the minister into a subor- 
dinate executive officer, and the real legislative 
council into a subordinate body — subordinate to 
the Governor and the executive council, the latter 
being without any responsibility for the conse- 
quences, — though my colleagues in terms disclaim 
any intention to create an inferior govern- 
ment under the superior provincial Government. 

21. 1 shall now take up the question of * reserv- 
ed ’ subjects. 1 have already referred to the 
provisions of the scheme relating to reserved 
subjects, which show the nature and the inEuence 
or power which might be exercised by the minis- 
ter and legislative councils (see paragraph 6). 
The subject is so very important that even at the 
risk of prolixity or repetition 1 take the liberty 
of referring to them again for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the objections that I advance to the 
proposals which are now being formulated by my 
colleagues. 

According to the Reforms Report, no taxation, 
when it becomes’ necessary even in the interests 
of reserved subjects, can be imposed in a province 
without the consent of the minister who is suppos- 
ed to represent the legislative council. The first 
essential, therefore, of a popular government is 
thereby secured. Again, the entire budget both 
for the transferred subjects and for the reserved 
subjects, is to be settled by the executive govern- 
ment as a whole. The minister has, thus, a 
powerful voice in the settlement of the budget ; he 
is not a mere outsider tendering advice which 
may be acted upon or not according to the will of 
the executive council, because unless he is in a 
position to justify the budget proposals, even as 
regards the reserved subjects, he will not either 
undertake new legislation or be able to persuade 


the legislative council. At the same time he will 
not have a controlling voice so far as reserved 
subjects are concerned, because a final decision is 
to be taken by the executive council alone. 
Furthermore, even as to reserved subjects, in 
cases of any disputes between the minister and 
the executive council with reference to and pro- 
vision of the budget, the question has to bo 
decided by the Governor, who is also responsible 
for transferred subjects and who is to act ih view 
of the fact that taxation, if any, can be under- 
taken only with the consent of the miiiister. 
The influence of the minister, in theflie circums- 
tances, will act on the reserved subjects in the 
direction of thri^and retrenchment. Sifnilarly, 
the minister wilRiave the experience and advice 
of the members of the executive council 
with reference to his transferred subjects, and ho 
will have to p.ay serious regard to that advice in 
determining the relative proportions to be divided 
among the tran.sferred and reserved subjects ; and 
the infiuence of the executive council members 
will, therefore, be exercised in the direction of 
thrift and expenditure so far as transferred sub- 
jects are concerned. Then, again, this is a very 
important provision : the entire budget has to be 
submitted to the legislative council, whose resolu- 
tions on the budget will be binding even so far as 
the reserved subjects are concerned, unless the 
Governor restores the budget on specific grounds 
(paragraphs 221, 222, 256 and 257). 

The proposals that 1 have referred to above 
give the minister and the legislative councils very 
considerable influence in the most important 
question of finance and everything that depends 
on it concerning the reserved subjects. They are 
satisfactory and based on sound principles. All 
this influence of power proposed to be bdstowed 
upon them in the Reforms Report will be elimi- 
nated . if the modifications suggested by my 
colleagues are accepted. 

Modifications Proposed by the Indian Government. 

22. They propose to omit the very important 
provision that the resolutions of the legislative 
council on the entire budget to be submitted to 
them will be binding on the government unless 
the Governor exercises his special right of restoring 
the provision in the budget on any specific 
ground. The Government of India now would 
treat every budget resolution only as a recommen- 
dation. To my mind, this is a grave departure 
from' the scheme of the Reforms Report. It is 
said that a Governor would find himself in a very 
inconvenient position if he had to over- rule a 
legislative council, and a continuance of that 
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course, if the legislative council persists year after 
jear in carrying a resolution with reference to 
any particular measure, would be almost impossi- 
ble. The very object of the provisions is that in 
the absence of any strong reasons to the contrary, 
the opinion of the legislative council should pre 
Viiil : and I think this departure from the scheme 
outlined in the Reforms Report detract conaider- 
ably fjpom its value. 

Separate Purse. 

23. My hoi/ble colleagues have followed this 
up by fiirtjicr modifications which practically got 
rid of all popular and Indian influence. 

Instead of one joint budget and one joint purse 
for the whole government they wull create sepa- 
rate purpos for ministers and executive council 
members, respectively, with the result that the 
budget for transferred subjects will be settled 
ordy by the Governor and the minister, and the 
bu'lgot for reserved subjects will be settled only 
by the Governor and the other members of the 
oxociutive council. Taxation for the administration 
of transfer red subjects will be left in the hands of 
the ministers ; and similarly, taxation for reserved 
bubjccts will he left entirely in the hands of the 
executive council members. The rule that the 
resolutiorih are binding, unless disallowed 
or vetoed by the Governor, is not accepted by 
them. The council’s resolutions are to have otTect 
only as recommendations. 

The result of all this is that so far as the reserv- 
ed subjects are concerned, neither the minister 
nor the council is to have any real voice in the 
settlement of the budget. This is avowed to be 
tll(^ i'cmI purpose of the new proposals. Real popii- 
lai influence in the settlement of the budget is, 
tliereftfre, entirely gone. The minister or popular 
assembly is not to have the final voice in taxation 
as the executive council member alone presents 
the bill for taxation, and if the legislative 
ossombly docs not pass it, it will be open 
to the Governor to get it passed over their 
heads by grand committees or otherwise. The 
influence of the minister on reserved subjects in 
the direction of thrift and expenditure also is 
removed. I think it substantially reduces the 
value of the Reforms Scheme. I am, therefore, 
unable to accept any of these modifications in the 
original proposals which are now suggested. 

24. The advantages of this system are said to 
be that the ministers as well as the executive 
council will know what their available resources 
are, what opening ' balance will be at their credit 
and consequently what range of expenditure they 
may provide for and at what point they must face 


extra taxation. It will secure to each depart- 
ment the benefit of any improvements which enn 
be expected in tho revenue departments. H will, 
therefore, be an inducement to expand and deve- 
lop the sources of revenue, ns the fruits of their 
labours will not be .shared by the other depait- 
ments. It is also said that each may also borrow 
for its own purposes. Assuming that there are 
administrative conveniences in the separation of 
revenues, these administrative conveniences should 
not be allowed to %veigh for a moment against the 
outstanding fact that you thereby got rid of the 
popular influence altogether on the finances of tho 
reserved depai fcments. To this great objection T 
find no answer forthcoming except that it is dosir- 
.able that all the reserved subjects Should be n»- 
moved entirely from the influences of the mini.s- 
ters and of the Legislative Council. 1 cannot agree 
to this. On the other aide, there is the objection 
advanced by the Congress that under the arrange- 
ment proposed in the Reforms Report the trans- 
ferred subjects will only get * the crumbs from 
tho table,’ and the unwelcome task of taxation is 
always imposed upon tho minister, even though 
such taxation might have been necessitated by the 
needs of the reserved subjects. This argument 
has been availed of by my colleagues in order to 
support the scheme of a separate purse. It would 
be extraordinary if an argument intended to 
strengthen Indian influence should lead to its 
elimination. 1 have already referred to the safe- 
guards provided by the scheme. No taxation can 
be imposed without the consent of the minis! oi, 
who can ear-maik tho proceeds of taxation. No 
lespoiibiblo member ol an Executive Council is, 
thoreforo, likely to press the claims of the reserv- 
ed subjects too far, and in particular in view of 
tho enquiry by a commission after a few years ; 
and even if he does so, tho final decision rests 
with the Governor, who is interested in the ad- 
ministration both of the transferred and of the 
other subjects. Apart from all this the Jjogislu- 
tive Council will review the budget and a respon- 
sible Governor has to restore the provision of the 
budget in favour of the reserved subjects by over- 
ruling them. It is impossible, therefore, that the 
transferred subject will sufier, and I feel strongly 
that this argument should not weigh in favour of 
a separate purse, which will operate far more 
against popular influence than the existing piovi- 
sion. The apprehension expressed by Indian po- 
liticians is really due to the phraseology in tho 
report. To remove the same, instead of stating 
that the supply of the reserved subjects will havn 
priority over that of the transferred subjects, j 
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would simply say that the executive government 
as a whole will apportion the revenue between the 
transferred and the reserved subjects. If the 
ministers and the council members do not agree, 
the Governor has the right to decide. The effect 
is absolutely the same, as in the scheme the sup- 
ply for the reserved subjects can be determined 
only by the Governor if the minister does not 
agree. The proposal of my colleagues that the 
consent of the Governor is necessary to taxation 
is a part of the scheme in the Reforms Report 
whenever there are differences of opinion. After 
apportionment of the revenue, the necessity of 
taxation might be considered, the indispensable 
condition being that provided for in the Report — 
that there should be no taxation without the con- 
sent of the minister. As to who should intro- 
duce the Bill into the Council is a matter which 
n\ight be left to the Governor. Ordinarily, the 
member whose department needs the fresh taxa- 
tion proceeds will no doubt introduce the Bill. 

25. I have assumed that there are administra- 
tive conveniences in this separation of revenue. 
It is admitted by my colleagues that the propo- 
sals in the Reforms Report have not met with any 
criticism in India, it will not be right in the 
circumstances therefore to make any alterations 
They point out that any substantial increase in 
reserved expenditure will be at the mercy of the 
' ministers, although ministers may have no respon- 
sibility for the consequences of refusing the bud- 
get provision, but this is an impossible contingen- 
cy as in the case of any dispute between the min- 
isteifs and the executive council the decision is left 
to the Governor. In order to support their argu- 
ment they have to assume that the Governor 
under his exceptional powers might insist on ex- 
penditure on reserved subjects being provided for 
in the budget leaving ministers with inadequate 
funds for the transferred subjects. We are not 
warranted in making any such assumption, and if 
the Governor is inclined to exercise his power in 
that direction he can do it oven otherwise. What 
is to happen if the Governor under the powers of 
supervisiou and control which he has over the 
minister — powers which my colleagues desire 
largely increased — were to cut down the funds 
available for the minister even if they were not 
wanted for reserved subjects ? Such assumptions 
would render the working of any constitution, an 
impossibility. 

Further, the income derived from the 
Boui'ces of revenue which form part of the 
reserved list will, after providing for the 
administration "of those subjects and of Law^ 


Justice, and Police, leave a large surplus 
which, with the normal growth of revenue, will 
be adequate to meet the growing expenditure. I 
doubt whether any taxation or borrowing for the 
needs of those departmei^ts has been found neces- 
sary in the past or will be required in the future 
The annual discussion my colleagues would avoid 
by settlement of revenue for a period of time. 
This will interfere with the legitimate exercise of 
their power over finance by the Legislative ’Coun- 
cil ; such settlement may lead to taxation and 
borrowing when otherwise it would be unneces- 
sary, and lead to unnecessary friction' and criti- 
cism divorced from responsibility. Generally I 
have to state that my colle.agueR have, throughout 
their report, made assumptions which are calculat- 
ed to show the apparent necessity of a stiingent 
control over the ministers All the difficulties 
suggested by my colleagues presuppose non-inter- 
ference under any conditions on the part of the 
Governor with the minister and an absence of 
any provision enabling the Governor to decide in 
cases of dispute between the minister and the 
members of the Executive Council. It appears 
to me that the provisions in the Reforms Report 
scheme form a sufficient answer to all the objec- 
tions advanced. 

My colleagues are also of opinion that one more 
official, who will be ordinarily a civilian, should be 
appointed to the Executive Council. In the Re- 
port the transference of some of the functions of 
government to ministers was held to make it 
* impossible ’ to retain an Executive Council of 
more thon two members, one of whom was to be 
a European and the other an Indian. And this 
reduction of the European element from two to 
one was regarded as equivalent to an increase in 
the Indian element. My bon. colleagues, however, 
support their proposal on the main ground that 
the Governor — a new man from England — will 
be left with only one European adviser as a mem- 
ber of his Council. And it is also said that work 
can be found for one more member. It does not 
appeal that the conclusion that was arrived at the 
time the Report was framed that there will not 
be sufficient work for three members of the Exe- 
cutive Council is unfounded. Before 1911 there 
were only two members. At present there are 
three. A good portion of their work will now be 
transferred to the ministers. I am satisfied that 
there is no reason, on the score of the work, for 
the appointment of one more member. A stronger 
objection is that involved in Ahe second reason 
given in the Report. It will materially reduce 
the relative strength of the Indian element in 
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the Executive Council. An Indian member will 
have no chance as against two English official 
members. For consultation and advice, the sec- 
retary in the department, who will or may be 
present, will be available. Neither the adlati nor 
any additional member is required. In resorvod 
subjects, therefore, with the inoditicationH i)ro- 
posed by my colleagues with reference to budget 
and taxation, this addition of ono member will 
practically get rid of the influence or power ac- 
corded to the Indians or repi esentative Councils 
in the Reforms Report. In lire interests of good 
government, is it advisable oi necossjiry to depart 
from the scheme ? 

First, let us take the budget and consider the 
restrictions on the provincial governments im- 
posed by the general standing ordeis and the 
Secretary of State. The sanctiorj of tlio Secre- 
tary of State is required to the appointment of 
any English officer drawing a certain pay ; to 
create any new post wlucli would ordinarily be 
tilled by gazetted English officer ; to create any 
now post over a certain monthly })ay ; to give any 
honorarium exceeding, i believe, a thousand 
rupees ; to make any grant of land except under 
very special conditions. The right to purchnse 
motor cars was so much abused that now tlmy 
cannot be purchased for public business witliout 
the sanction of the Secretaiy of State. These 
are only some of the orders ; theio are many 
more of the same kind. All these indicate not 
only the nature of the lostrictions that are im- 
posed upon the provincial governments but also 
the close supervision which is deemed neces- 
sary for the exercise of tliou- powers. Theie is 
no reason to think that no such restrictions 
wyuld be nocessnry in the future. We propose 
by these schemes to give the local governments 
enhanced powers of appointment — powers by 
which they may appoint officers drawing very 
high salaries, over even a thousaiul rupees. We 
propose now to give them powers to carry out 
schemes, without reference to the Government of 
India or of the Secretary of State, which involve 
lakhs of rupees, if it was necessary {or the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State to 
exercise this close supervision over the local 
Governments in the interests of the taxpayer, 
that supervision can only be relaxed on the 
ground of increasing popular control. Lord Cur- 
zon has remarked, and so also, 1 believe, almost 
every administrator who had to consider this 
question, on the growing tendency in every 
department to increase the emoluments and to 
increase the establishments. Far, therefore, from 


getting rid of the control over the budget by the 
Legislative Council, it appears to me that the 
relaxations by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State of their power of control, and 
the additional powers which it is pioposed to con- 
fer upon the local governments require not only 
the powers confened upon the minister and the 
Legislative Council by the Reforms Report, but 
additional powers. Restrictions were placed 
upon the powers of the Government of India in 
tho appointments of Englishmen because it was 
felt that otherwise the Indians would have no 
chance at all. 

Similarly, take the questions of industrial expan- 
sion, the separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions, incieaseof taxation by recurring settlements 
without the consent of the Legislative Councils. 
All these are really financial questions, and, under 
the scheme proposed in the Reforms Report, the 
popular assembly will have considerable influence 
in shaping the policy of tho Government with re- 
reference to all these. The pioposals of the 
Government of India will leave the legislative 
councils and the minister without any such voice 
in the settlement of these questions. It is, there- 
fore a considerable departure from the Report. 
My colleagues, I am afraid, do not realize the 
strength of the feeling for reform due to questions 
referring to these matters.^ They ignore alto- 
gether tho very important considerations which 
arise therefrom. There is no sjdit in the Con- 
gress Party or so far as I con see among Indians 
on the broad lines of policy that should be pur- 
sued on the matters above refened to. The ad- 
dresses presented to the Secietary of State and 
tho V^iccroy draw prominent attention to these 
grievances. 

J cannot help thinking, in these circumstances, 
that if these restrictions are removed we may 
expect great waste of public funds in the future 
and great and alarming discontent. I would, 
therefore, as already stated as against the new 
proposals of my colleagues, not only support the 
scheme in the Reforms Report so far as taxation 
and budget are concerned, but would go a little 
further in the same direction by enacting that 
the Governor’s power of restoring any provisions 
in the budget in the interests of the reserved 
subjects should not be exercised so as to confer 
any beneiits on the services which they would 
not obtain in the ordinary course, and the Gover- 
nor should not be allowed without the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to restore any provisions 

* See paragraphs 3 to 12 above. 
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in the interests of reserved subjects with re- 
ference to any matter for which the sanction of 
the Secretary of State is now required. It should 
be remembere 1 that in the case of transferred 
subjects the council has got the powers of re- 
moving the minister, and a corresponding power 
does not exist in the case of the reserved sub- 
jects. 

Peace and Order, 

28. Leaving now the question of the budget, 
let me take the equally important question of 
peace and order. If sedition had its origin in 
Bombay, it would bo noticed that this was due to 
the harsh administration of the plague regula- 
tions by a collector, which would have been im- 
possible if the Indian element was powerful in 
the gqvernment of the country. Similarly the 
course of maladministration by the Government 
of Eastern Bengal which was responsible for the 
growth of real Bengal sedition would also have 
been practically difficult. Under the law which 
we have recently passed and under certain re- 
gulations which were passed at the commence- 
ment of the last century to meet certain excep- 
tional classes of cases, it would be open to ap 
executive Government in a province to deprive a 
man of his liberty and of his freedom of speech 
without the orders of the magistrate or any other 
judicial tribunal. The press may also be deprived 
of its freedom by executive action, the ordinary 
courts being deprived of their jurisdiction. The 
Governor of a province has the power of depriv- 
ing a person who attacks him of his liberty of 
person and of his property without affording him 
a public opportunity of proving his allegations 
before the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
Under this law no Indian paper would venture to 
indulge in criticisms distasteful to the head of a 
province. Any agitation against the civil service 
or bureaucratic form of government would scar- 
cely be possible under the civilian head of a pro- 
vince. The Home Buie agitation, or in fact any 
constitutional agitation may be suppressed with- 
out the interference of a judicial tribunal solely 
at the instance of an executive government. In 
these circumstances, it seems to me to be impera- 
tive that the Indian element and the popular 
element should be powerful in the Government of 
a province. Otherwise we will certainly per- 
petuate all those evils due to the inutility of the 
Councils which, as forcibly pointed out in the 
Keport, are responsible for the widening gulf bet- 
ween officials and non-officials. 


Grand Committees. 

29. It is proposed to constitute grand com- 
mittees out of the members of the legislative 
councils in order to legislate on * reserved ’ sub- 
jects when the Governor considers such legislation 
‘ is essential to the discharge of his reRponsibility 
for the peace or tranquillity of the province, or 
any part thsffbof or for the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the reserved subjects.* So far as 
the * reserved * subjects are concerned, it is said 
that such exceptional means of legislation are re- 
quired on account of the poverty, ignorance and 
helplessness of the great majority of the popula- 
tion, who cannot for the reason be left to the 
mercies of a legislative council who will not ade- 
quately protect their iiilercKts. Further it is 
said that the masses themselves will not take any 
part in political life, and therefor© til such 
questions ooncerning the revenue, those arising 
from the relations of the landlord and tenant 
must be retained by the executive government. 
It is also said that such power is necessary in 
order to defend British commercial interests and 
other questions concerning industries, etc. All 
questions that arise between classes and creeds 
also should not be left to the ordinary legislative 
councils. I have pointed out already that it may 
well be doubted whether in the interests of the 
good government of the country such exceptional 
powers are necessary. Our electorates are becom- 
ing wider ; all kinds of interests and views diver- 
gent among themselves are going to be represent- 
ed ; and if in these circumstances, the govern- 
ment cannot secure any majority, the probabili- 
ties of their being in error are great. The grand 
committee as constituted is obviously intended as 
a check on a popular assembly, and is in itself 
therefore an undesirable institution. It creates 
an undesirable antagonism between a local exe- 
cutive and a local legislative council, and if there 
are other means of attaining the same object in 
vidw it is undesirable to retain it. 1 think the 
safeguard of the Imperial Legislative Council for 
all affirmative legislation and the powers of veto 
possessed -uy the Governor and the Viceroy to 
negative any Act which is passed by the local 
legislative council, and the power of ordinance for 
urgent occasions would be amply sufficient. This 
would secure a careful consideration of a measure 
rejected by the local legislative council before 
its introduction into the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

The objections to legislation by the Govern- 
ment of India are stated in paragraph 248 of the 
Reform Report. The first objection advanced is 
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that such legislation will strike at the root prin- 
ciple of provincial autonomy, according to which 
the provincial governments must be autonomous 
in their own legislative field. Provincial auto- 
nomy was promised by Lord Hardinge’s Delhi 
J) 08 patch of 1911 for the purpose of increasing 
popular control. We, therefore, do not want the 
so-called provincial autonomy if it is intended 
thereby to increase the power of the executive 
gcy^ernment over the legitlative council. On the 
other hand it is a principle recognised by the 
Reform Report that the control now exercised by 
the Gofernmont of India and by the Secretary of 
State over subordinate governments can bo relax- 
ed 'only in proportion to incieasing popular con- 
trol. Ft is quite right, therefore, that wliere a 
provincial legislative council h.as passed a measure, 
tlie Imperial Government or the Secretary of 
State should interfere as little as possible ; but 
that the local executive government should be 
able to get p^fcsed through a grand committee a 
measure which ha.s been rejected by tlie Legisla- 
tive Council goes against all these principles. 
There is, in that case no (question of real provin- 
cial autonomy. It must be borne in mind that 
the grand committee though technically a part 
of the legislature is brought into existence and 
will always be utilized to register the decrees of 
the Executive Government and may, therefore, 
be regarded as its agent for enacting measures 
rejected by the Legislative Council. The provin- 
cial government becomes independent both of the 
Provincial Legislative Council and of the Imperial 
Govern mont ; whereas, the proposal I put forward 
retains the power of the Imperial Government, 
for it can hardly be doubted that legislation by 
a grand committee will practically put an end to 
legislation in the Imperial Council 

The other objection that is advanced that the 
Government of India would be very reluctant to 
undertake responsibility by legislation is, in my 
opinion, rather a recommendation than an objec- 
tion as a Legislative Council should be over-ruled 
only in very exceptional cases. The Government 
of India cannot be accused * of ignoraitce of local 
condition * as they will be acting only on the 
advice of the local Governments and after full 
consideration of, the discussions in the local Legis- 
lative Council. 

Disregard of provincial wishes is a common 
factor whether the legislation is by the local 
Executive Government or by the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. The Imperial Government in such 
a case would be an arbitrator between the local 
Executive Government and its Legislative Council. 


The ^ ungrateful ’ task has to be undertaken 
by somebody, and it is much better that it should 
be undertaken by a Government far removed 
from local excitement. The reason that such 
legislation is unpopular and controversial is only 
an argument for subjecting it to examination by 
a government which is not subject to local tempt- 
ations of prestige, power and increased revenue. 
The Imperial Government will be able to attach 
due weight to the circumstances that may be 
urged by the local Government and the arguments 
which induced the local Ijegislative Council to 
reject tlie measure. I also disagree with the pro- 
posal to reduce the elected element in the grand 
committee. 

We are all agreed tliat the heads of provinces 
should in future, be Governors instead of Lieute- 
nant Governors (paragraph 218), but my collea- 
gues are of opinion that the existing practice of 
appointing only civilians in accordance with the 
rule which requires twelve years' service in India 
for a Lieutenant Governorship must be or will be 
followed for a long time to come. I regret I can- 
not share in this view. The primary consideration 
that should weigh with the Secretary of State in 
making the appointment is the fitness of the per- 
son to carry out the duties not, as hitherto, of 
an autocratic head of a province but of a consti- 
tutional ruler. The civil service generally have 
shown their hostility to the proposed reforms. 
They have expressed their strong opinion of the 
unfitness of Indians to hold high appointments or 
to carry out the duties which will devolve upon 
them as Parliamentary leaders. There will be 
many peisons therefore among them who are not 
likely to work in harmony with Jndians or to 
view with sympathy their political progress, which 
must curtail the privileges hitherto enjoyed by 
their own service. The Secretary of State should 
certainly, therefore, take the question into consi- 
deration when he makes the appointment. ‘ It 
may indeed be questioned whether the life spent 
in the Indian civil service is calculated, except in 
rare cases to stimulate that part of political talent 
which consists in the study and guidance of 
political opinion, or in the framing of the large 
legislative proposals which are from time to time 
needed in actively thinking political communities.'*^ 
This fact also will have to be borne in mind. 
Those civilians who are in sympathy with Indian 
progress or who can be trusted to work smoothly 
with the political machinery of the future under the 
altered conditions and wbo are not prejudiced by 

* Mr. H. A.L. Fisher ; “ The Empire and the Future.” 
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the feelings of hostility to the proposed reforms 
evinced by many of them may Jje appointed as 
beads of provinces. I do not think, therefore, that 
the confident expression of opinion by my collea- 
gues as to the continuance of the practice hitherto 
existing is justified. 

31. The same question arises with reference to 
the qualifications of a member of the executive 
council. It is intended, according to the Reform 
Report, that one member should be an Indian 
and the other an official with qualifications of 
12 years’ service under the Crown which is now 
required by law. I do not understand the 
Report to lay down that this should be retained as 
a statutory qualification, though no doubt in prac- 
tice the qualification will be insisted upon. At 
present the appointment is in practice limited to 
the civil service. One can easily conceive 
cases where a Governor might require the presence 
in his executive council of a person of outstand- 
ing abilities in some particular line either in India 
or in England. There is no reason why the 
Secretary of State should be debarred from no- 
minating him. My colleagues are of opinion that 
there must be a statutory provision that one mem- 
ber should be an Indian and that the other should 
have the existing qualification. I doubt whether 
this is necessary. 

82. The only other point which I have to 
notice has reference to the right of a legislative 
council to make rules for its own conduct of busi- 
ness. Every council ought to have such a right, 
and no reasons have been shown why we should 
insist upon the consent of the president. The 
rights and privileges of a president or of a vice- 
president, in so far as they do not refer to the 
ordinary conduct of business, should not of course 
be interf erred with. 

The Government of India. 

33, The first question has reference to res- 
ponsible government. 1 recognise that it has 
been laid down in the Report that there should 
be no responsibility in the Government of India 
as in provincial governments, that is to say that 
there should be no Indian minister responsible to 
the legislature. This can be defended only on 
the ground that many of the departments of ad- 
ministration have been transferred to the provin- 
cial government and that t^hoso retained by the 
Government of India are far too important to be 
handed over to responsible Indian Ministers be- 
fore the experiments have justified themselves in 
the provinces. These, of course, are subjects 
which conceijrn peace and order and the good 
government of the country, foreign states, Army 


and Navy, and also questions in which the inter- 
ests of England or hor people are greatly involved. 
There are, however, questions which only concern 
the internal administration of the country and 
which have been recognized as fit for transfer to 
a minister and the legislative council. In all those 
cases, therefore, in which the Government of India 
retain a light to interfere with the transferred 
subjects, there should bo no objection to introduc- 
ing responsibility in the central government. 
Indeed responsible government seems to be neces- 
sary in order to cirry out the principles indicated 
in the Report, it is pioposod to allow pewers of 
interference to the Govei nment of India in the 
transferred depirtments of the provincas, for in- 
stance, to secuie uniformity of legislation where 
such legislation considered desirable in the in- 
terests of India or of more than one province. It 
is also desired to retain in the Government of 
India power to decide questions which aflect more 
than one province Lr In/pothesiy these are suh« 
jects which ordinaiily should bo dealt with by 
ministers in accordance with the will of the local 
legislature ; and if it is proposed to remove these 
from the legisl »hve council for leasons which have 
nothing to do witli thoir capacity to deal with 
questions of that cliaracter, it is hut reasonable 
that in the Government of India also the decision 
of such questions should be loft to the legislature 
and an Indian minister. If necessary an Indian 
member of the executive council may be an Indian 
minister for this purpose. Supposing there are 
certain subjects which are not now transferred for 
temporary reasons, and of which we contemplate 
transference in the couiso of three or four years, 

I cannot see any reason why in such cases also 
responsible government should not be introduced 
so far as such subjects are concerned. Respon- 
sible government in the provinces demands res- 
ponsible government in the Government of India 
in the same subjects, as otherwise provincial 
responsibility will bo diluted. 

Tke Council of State. 

34. The next important question refers to the 
Council of State. I have very strong objections 
to the po'frer given to the executive government 
to pass laws through the Council of State without 
a previous discussion in the legislative assembly. 
The Governor-General can exercise his power of 
issuing ordinances which will operate for six 
months. If any discussion is necessary, he can 
introduce the Bill into the legislative council to 
ascertain the popular view. If it is a matter in 
which the Govern or- General in Council has made 
up his mind, then, of course a discussion is useless 
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and unnecessary and an ordinance can at once 
be issued. Now with reference to the Council of 
State itself. 

A Council of State as a second chamber ro 
presenting interests not properly represented in 
the Imperial Assembly, 1 understand, and I raise 
no objection to it. A Council of State for the 
purpose of securing delay and for greater delibera- 
tion of subjects also might be necessary and I would 
not i^ise any objection to such a council either. 
But this Council of State constituted for 
neither of these purposes, lbs jivowi'd purpose is 
to carry dlit the will of the oxp^* ilivo Covern- 
raent when they cannot cui'v it on* on account 
of tb6 opposition of the asMunhly. It 

is, in fact, an unreal conned H.ither than con- 
stitute such a council, it is much better to h^y 
on the executive council itself diiectly tlie obliga- 
tion to pass the law. It will not then be exer- 
cised so frccpiently as it would i ovv bo witli a 
State Council to give tlu' r, leisure that it passes 
an unreal appearance ot po[iul ir support. It will 
benttlo the inipori a I (• > uf the legislative assem- 
bly and thus ere if an antagonism between it 
and the State Couucd and the executive govern- 
ment. 

There is another serious objection, ft is 
undesirable to give the executive council un- 
resti’icted freedom of action in matters in which 
popular opinion is decidedly against it. Disas- 
trous consequences have attended .sucli frocdoiu 
of action ; and as long as the Executive Govern- 
ment have that power of action, they are bound 
in the discharge of their responsibility to act upon 
it if they take a view contrary to that of the 
legislature. Again, there are groat questions of 
administrative reform which should be carried out 
and*\vhicli have not been carried out on account 
of the opposition of the bureaucracy due to their 
apprehension of loss of prestige, etc. L have 
referred to many of them already. Theie 
can be little doubt that a Council of State would 
check refoims as in the past in all these direc- 
tions. I think, therefore, that the Council of 
btate as constituted will prove an obstruction. 
At the same time, I recognise that in the Tlo- 
forms Iteport it has been laid down that in mat- 
ters referred to above, there should bo no les- 
pon.sibility to the legislature, A via media appears 
to be to direct that in all cases Bills should first 
be submitted to the legislative assembly ; and on 
their failure to pass such Bills, all the papers 
should be laid before the House of Commons to 
whom the Select Committee would no doubt sub- 
niit their report ; and it is only after such 
61 


sanction is obtained that ftirthor stop should be 
taken to proceed with the measure, either by the 
Executive Council or the Council of State. 

Two further courses have been suggested : to 
confine the Governor-Generars or Viceroy's power 
of certification to certain definite subjects or to 
curtail the power of certification to those Bills 
which have not been rejected by a certain per- 
centage of the mem hors of the Legislative 
Council. 

I am cloaily of opinion that the power of the 
Council of State, if it is not to bo dropped, should 
bo curtailed. 

Budget 

It is now proposed to delegate larger powers 
to tho Government of India. It is obvious that 
if hitherto the interference of the Secretary of 
State has been necessaiy in tho interests of the 
Indian taxpayer, and that it has been nece.ssary 
will appi'ai from the various orders which restlict 
the Government of India’s power of expenditure 
— then tho Secretary of State should be allowed 
to forego tlio exorcise of his own power only with 
the dev^elojnnent of po[)ular control ; otherwise, 
there is no justification. That the powers hither- 
to exorcised by the Socrotai y of Slate were neces- 
sary in the interests of the taxpayer will appear 
from an examination of the instances in which 
such power has lieon cxcicised. It will also 
appear from a consideration of tho lules thom- 
.selvcs and the occasions .and (lie reasons which 
led to the pissing of tjuch rules. It appears to me 
therefore that all le.solutions on the budget by tho 
Jjegislative Assembly should be given effect to in 
all those instances in which it would not now bo 
within the competonco of the Goveinmont of India 
to incur an\ outlay AAithout the sanction of the 
Secretary of Slate ; at any rate, if full eflcct is 
not to be given to it, tho power to over-rule the 
Legislative Coiincl in that lespect should not be 
given to the E'cecutive Government in India but 
should rest only with the Secretary of State. 

I do not agiee witli my colleagues in discarding 
the provision about appointing members of the 
a'^sombly to positions aruilogous to that of Parlia- 
mentary Under Secietaiies or the Standing Com- 
mittees. At present, or under the new scheme, 
there is no means of nnn-oflicial members acquir- 
ing that knowledge which c.in bo acquired only 
by holding an oflice The knowledge of Indians 
in the public services will not be available to 
non- officials for criticism of Government propo- 
sals. The ministers will have intimate knowledge 
only of tho transferred departments and that also 
only in tho provinces. These Under- Secretary- 
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ships and Standing Committees will enable the 
non-officials to acquire that information which 
they would otherwise lack. In the earlier stages 
of discussion, it was generally fulinittid that 
these would form a good training giound for 
future administrators. Tt is undesirable, there- 
fore, to drop them. 

In the Imperial Council also, as in the pro 
vincial councils, I think it should be It ft to the 
council to frame their own roles 

H7. If there is any demand in \^hich the as- 
sociations who have addies^ed the Secrotary of 
State and the Viceroy and all classes are unanim- 
ous it is in the request they make that Jnilf the 
membersof the Executive Councils, both piovinci il 
and Imperial, should be Indians. The Congress 
and the Moslem League as well as llio Sikhs 
and the non- Brahmin classes of Mach, is w.ant it. 
The reasons are obvious. Every body feels that 
without the infusion of an adequate Indian ele- 
ment into the executive councils, the refoims that 
are essential for the better government of tho 
country will not bo carried out. 'in, There aro^ 


various questions, particularly those affecting 
finance that are f-ettlod by the Government of 
India and by the Hecretaiy of State in consulta- 
tion with one another which require a strong 
Indian clement in the executive council. In all 
those questions, without adequate Indian influence 
the Government of India will easily yield to the 
Secretary of State. Various influences will act 
upon the Government of India which require ade- 
quate Indian influence to counteract ’them. 
Indian influence is also required to prevent tho 
executive government of [ndia from being unduly 
autocratic or uns} m pathetic towards popular 
movements. I would, therefoie, propose the ad- 
dition of one more Indian ineml er to the two 
membeis proptsed by tho Goveinmont of India. 
If this is not accepted, I would suggest the np- 
])oiiitnicnt of an Indian minister to exercise the 
Government of Tnd'a control over the transferred 
departments in the province'-. lie ma} be called 
in for consultation but not for decision. 

C. SAN KARAN NAIR. 

Delhi y bth March 1919, * 


Lord Willingdon on “Unitary Government” 

Soon after the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Repoit, tho Government of India 

addressed a circular letter to tin* Provincial Governments for* an cxpre.ssion of their views 

on Indian Constitutional Rebnii-^ Tho Local Governments accordingly submitted their 

opinions, some separately and otlioi.s in groups. The Lieutenant-Governors of the United 
Provinces, Punjab and Burma and tin* Chief CommiRsioneis of tho Central Provinces and 

Assam submitted an alternative .‘cIkuo to that of the Joint Riport. Tire Governor of Bengal and the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Oiis. i while preferring tlie general phai of the scheme propounded 
in the Joint Report “to any other Mdumo which has been devised" .suggested a more cautious advance 
on constitutional experiments. Sir Go rgo Lloyd, who had just then a.ssumcd the Governorship of 
Bombay rightly urged “that time i^ a factor of vital importance in the consideration of the Nvhole 
question of reform." “ I am con vine* ^v rote His Excollenc} ,“ that delay is a greater danger even 
than an imperfect scheme and that those of us on whom must fall the heavy burden of putting 
reform schemes into actual o[)eratu>n, will be better able to work an imperfect scheme with the good- 
will and confidence of all concerned than to operate a more perfect sclicmc — if one can be devised 

when confidence and good will has been broken and alienated by disappointment and delay." But it 
was reserved for the Government of M.idras to indulge in a wholly destructive criticism. Their 
memoranda on the reform ptopo.sais are on the whole tho most reactionary of all the documents 
bearing on the subject — an unenviable distinction to be sure ! But the Government of Bombay under 
Lord Willingdon offered a welcome conti.ist. His Excellency’s sympathetic attitude towards Indian 
aspirations and his marked inter e'-c rn political reform for India make his criticism altogether in- 
valuable. It will be seen that Loid Willingdon *s scheme, though differing in procedure from that of the 
Joint Report is conceived in the genei'ous spirit characteristic of him. In fact even those who are not 
for his schomip'^and who whole heaitsdly subscribe to the scheme of the Joint Report will read His Excel- 
lency's criticism witti the care it de'-erves. And as Mr. Montagu has already stated that it will be within 
the province of the Joint Committee not only to recommend tnodifications in his own scheme but also 
to consider the relative merits of diarchy and “ unitary executive ” there is no doubt our readers will 
read with iiltowt Lord Willingdon’s suggestive contribution to the literature on the reforms. [&d, IMJ] 
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HILE this Government is anxious to suppoi t 
as far as possible the main principles of 
the scheme they find it necessary to point 
out certain dofectf- . 

The question of administrative and legisla- 
tive devolution is dealt with in paragraphs 212 
and 213, and upon these subjects this Govern- 
ment has only two suggestions to oiler. P'lrsc, in 
the o^nion of this Goverinnent, the domarcatiou 
of the Imperial and Provincial spheres, both 
legislative and administrative, should be eilucted 
by sbxtutj^nd not bv any species of constitutional 
practice. As regu'Js logislitiou in particular it 
would} in prtictico, be inconvenient that the povv( ix 
of the Provinei.il and Inipeiial legislatures .should 
not bo cleaily urid uninistak ibly defined, and it i.'- 
further iirqtoit.mt t} at that definition should be a 
Statutory definilion in order to avoid any possible 
doubt as to the comp >tem*y of tho respective 
legi.sl itures and to O'Cape the possibility of legido- 
tion by one b'^dy ^MUUMacliing on llio s[)]i{Me of 1 he 
othsr body. In tho second pi ico 1 am to sug^* st 
th.\t although the question of the relexatiou of 
the control of tho Government of India in the 
sdmini.sbiative s[)here can he dealt with at ajiy 
tune, and need not theiidore necessaiily he 
decided now, yet in the opinio)! of this Govern- 
mcuib some relaxation will undoubtedly lie neces- 
sary in view of tho greater oovvers ivhieh it is 
proposed to give not only to the Provinci d 
Goveinments but also to tho Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council. The Governor-in-Council i- inchdied 
to doubt whether it is correct to say that a 
general relaxation of the control of th(» G(/vein- 
iiient of India would bo opposed by ln<liin 
opinion, as is suggested in paragraph 213 of tho 
ropoiib. The Governor in-Council has reason to 
believe that the contrary is the case. It ih, 
however, unnecessary to enter into tho details tf 
this question, as it is one that can be dealt with 
indopeudontly of the proposed reforms. 

The next matter which calls for discu .sion 
is the Provincial Executive, which is dealt with 
in paragraphs 214 to 224. On this most'*iniport- 
anb and difficult question the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil, I am to say, regrets that he is unable to 
accept tho proposed scheme of Government as 
one which is likely to work satisfactorily in 
practice. The Govornor-in Council is awa^ tiiat 
the proposal is intended to meet a period of 
transition only. But it is not possible to Miy 
with any approach to certainty how long this 
period of transition is likely to last, and it is 
therefore not easy to accept for an indefinite 


period a scheme which i.s open to serious objec- 
tion. That such a scheme as is proposed could 
not be accepted as permanent is recognised in 
paragraphs 233 and 334 of the reports, But 
whatever the transition peiiod may be, the work 
of administi ntion h.as to l)e continued, and in the 
opinion of this Governiiieut it is unsafe to accept 
a form of Executive which i.s admittedly open to 
serious criticisms merely because it furnishes a 
convenient stop gap. Thi.s Government, I am 
to b.ay, fully ap[)re(*iite the ingenuity of the 
proposed solution, and tho advantages which it 
offers in theory i)i the way of future dovelopmont 
on settled linoa. JJat administration is a practi- 
c.il business. It is piopofod to substitute for a 
r(U-in uf Goveiiimcnt which, whatever its defects, 
is well trit d and ha in tho woi king produced 
result.'j which are far 1 mm negligible, a machinery 
which is wholly uiitiied and which is, it is 
holiovc-d, without piecedent in the history of tThe 
world. Therofnio, I am to .s.ay that the Governor 
in Council considers that tlio burden of establish- 
ing iiie practicability of tho new form of Govern- 
ment lies voiy h«*ivily upon those who advocate 
it. 1 am fmther to point out that criticism 
ilircctoil against the existing form of Government 
or the development of that iorm which is found 
in p'lragiaph 217 of tlie riiport is open to the 
obvious answer that the form of Government 
criticL cd is at least, one whicli can be seen at 
work, while no such answer is possible to any 
criticism of the new scheme, further, when it is 
a Imittod, as in paragraph 217 of the report, that 
an extension of tho oxi.sthjg form of government 
w'ould nob have boon unl'avuunihly received in 
India, it is suicly not uiffair to argue that the 
nierit^s and the validity of the new proposal 
.shoulil be ostahlished by those who advocate it 
beyond all reasonable criticism. Also it is, as 
every practical man must admit, difiicult if not 
impo.ssible to forecast what diiliculties Djay arise 
in tho working of machinery so novel and so 
complicated, and tlierefore it is impossible to feel 
that such criticism as is attempted can bo exhaus- 
tive. Of tho existing form of government we 
know the best and tho worst, but of that which is 
proposed the virtues and defects can only be 
conjectured. On these general grounds, the 
Governor in Council is most reluctant to make a 
leap in the dark which the proposal implies. He 
prefers most strongly to adhere to that which is 
known and can bo trusted and to proceed upon 
that basis rather than to risk a doubtful experi- 
ment. Uo considers that the new scheme is 
obnoxious to criticisms which are at least as cogent 
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as those 'which can be suegested against a develop* Councillois will advise, and it is assumed that the 


ment of the Executive Government upon the pre- 
sent lines and therefore the burden has not been 
discharged by those who are endeavouring to 
substitute the new scheme for the old. 

In addition to these general considerations, 
there are certain special criticisms which the 
Governor in Council wishes to offer for the 
consideration of the Government of India. What 
he finds it impossible to accept is the proposed 
division of the Executive Government into two 
portions. He regards it as a fundamental princi- 
ple that the responsibility of the Executive Gov- 
ernment, or Cabinet, or whatever it may be 
styled, shall be one and undivided. He considers 
that the suggested division of functions contains 
the seeds of friction which will, in all probability, 
lead to a complete deadlock, and he doubts 
whether it is in fact possible to divide the 
functions of government in the m inner proposed. 
Yet, such a division is essential for the successful 
working of the scheme. It is proposed that the 
subjects with which Executive Government have 
to deal should be divided into two portions known 
as the reserved and the transferred subjects. The 
report seems to assume that it will bo easy to 
classify the functions in question and allot them 
to councillors on the one hand or Ministers on 
the other, in accordance with a pre- conceived plan. 
It is necessary to point out that this presupposes 
that each Member of Council under existing 
conditions exercises independent control as regards 
the subjects allotted to his charge. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Apart from cases in which 
it is necessary to obtain financial sanction, which 
will be dealt with hereafter, the whole theory of 
Government by Council postulates that in all 
cases other than those of secondary importance, 
the orders of two members of council will be 
obtained. It is in fact this feature of Govern- 
ment by council which lenders it in the eyes of 
the Indian public distinctly preferable to that by 
a single Head. So long as the public feel that 
orders in all matters of imporfanco receive the 
concorrence of at least two Members of the 
Government, particularly if one of those Members 
is an Indian, they feel confident that questions or 
issues will have been considered in all their aspects, 
and that justice will be done to all concerned. 

It appears*, however, to be assumed that it 
will be possible to divide the functions of govern- 
ment into two separate compartments, with 
reference to one of which the Councillors will act 
and the Mtnisters will advise, and with reference 
to the other the Ministers will act and the 


number of cases in which their functions will 
overlap will be comparatively few in number and 
such as can be easily settled in the event of the 
difference of opinion by reference to His Excel- 
lency the Governor. But is it possible to demar- 
cate the various functions of government into 
two distinct spheres, and to lay down that 
questions arising in one sphere shall be dealt with 
by one part of the Government and those arising 
in the other sphere by another part ? A refer- 
ence to the lecords of Government will show that 
there is scarcely a quoNtion of impoitance which 
comes up for discussion and settlement in any 
one of the departmonts of Government which does 
not require to be weighed carefully in the light of 
considerations which form the province of another 
department of Government. The primary duty 
of the Government as a whole is to preserve peace 
and order, to protect^ the weak against the strong, 
and to see that in tho disposal of all questions 
coming bofoie them the coitfiicting interests of 
the many diffeient classes affected loceive due 
attention. And it follows from this that practi- 
cally all proposals of importance put forwaid by 
the Minister in chaigo ol any of the departments 
suggested for transfer in Illustrative List No. 11 
appended to the Report will involve a reforence 
to the authorities in charge of the reserved 
departments. It is more correct to say that, so 
far from questions on which the functions of the 
two portions of the government overlap being few 
in number as is implied in paragraph 221 of the 
report, there are few, if any, subjects on which 
they do not overlap. Consequently the theory 
that, in tlie case of a transferred subject in charge 
of a Minister, it will be possible to dispense with 
reference to departments of Government concer- 
ned with the control of reserved subjects is very 
largely without foundation. 

It is uudosirable to burden this letter with 
detail. But a reference to one question which 
is at present attracting the attention of this 
Government will show that this statement is fully 
justified. Take, for instance, the question of 
introducing free and compulsory education. At 
first sight it would seem to be impossible that 
this question should impinge to any material 
extent on the functions of those departments 
which are intended to be reserved for the Execu- 
tive Council. It would seem to be in its nature 
40 entirely educational that, except in so far as 
financial provision is required, no other depart- 
ment would have to be consulted. But, as the 
discussions in Council have shoivn, there are a 
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number of points in which other departments are 
concerned. In the first place it is clear that the 
introduction of compulsary education must, if 
experience in England is any guide, be accom' 
panied by a large increase in the number of 
prosecutions of parents for not sending their 
children to school. It is possible that the enforce- 
ment of this policy in manufacturing areas, wheie 
the children earn good wages in the mills, might 
lead to discontent on the part of the mill-hands 
and consequent disturbance. The matter must 
therefore be considered from the police point of 
view. S&ondly, the disposal of this large number 
of prosecutions might involve a great strain on 
the magistracy. This would have to be considered 
from the point of view of the judicial department. 
Thirdly, the compulsory attendance of children at 
schools in rural areas, particularly at harvest 
time, might reduce the supply of labour in areas 
where that supply is inadequate, and render it 
impossible to gather the crops .'is they ripen. 
TUs might seiiously aHect the ability of the ryot 
to pay his assessment, and would therefore have 
to bo brought to the notice of the revenue depart- 
ment. Such instances are by no means rare. It 
cannot, in the opinion of the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil, be too clearly recognised that the functions of 
government must remain under one authority, 
and that any attempt to divide them on stn'eo- 
typed lines can only result in confusion. 

I have dealt so far with the impossibility 
of allocating responsibility for separate subjects 
to individual members of the Government, due to 
the necessity for considering government as a 
whole, I am now to consider how far it is 
possible to impose complete responsibility on the 
Ministers and at the same time secure an uniform 
standard of financial control throughout the 
whole Government, In this connection I am to 
express a feeling of disappointment at the some- 
what inadequate method in which this question 
has been dealt with in the report. The matter is 
discussed in paragraphs 221 and 256, and the 
assumption underlying those paragraphs appear.*? 
to be that the ordinary procedure will be*that the 
Council and the Ministers combined are to 
frame a budget which will thereafter be presented 
to the Legislative Council. In framing this 
budget as well as in passing it through the 
Council the Governor Jn- Council will be entitled 
to demand that adequate provision shall be made 
for reserved subjects. When this is secured, and 
when the whole budget has been passed by the 
Legislative Council, the Ministers in charge of 
the transferred subjects will apparently be at 


liberty to expend the lump budget grants placed 
at their disposal without control or check other 
than the somewhat shadowy veto of His Excel- 
lency the Governor. It is apparently contem- 
plated that some friction may arise when these 
budget grants are fixed, but that as soon as the 
budget is settled, the possibilities of conflict 
between the Councillors on the one hand and the 
Ministers on the other will disappear. Each will 
have their own grants and the Ministers will be 
responsible to the Council (or to their constituents 
it is not clear which) for the manner in which 
they spend them. 

It is difficult to believe that this is seriously 
intended. At the present moment, as is well 
known, all proposals put forward by various 
departments of Government have to be referred 
to the Financial Department for sanction. The 
latter department decides, in the light of stand- 
ing orders issued by the Secretary of State, 
whether from a financial point of view they are 
expedient and whether they are within the 
powers of the Provincial Goveinment to deal with, 
or whether they must be referred to higher 
authority for sanction. In other words, the 
Financial Department of the provincial Govern- 
ment, like the Treasury in England, is invested 
with the superintendence and control of all 
expenditure up to the time when it is made : the 
fact that there is budget provision merely 
indicates the acceptance by the finance depart- 
ment of the probability that the expenditure will 
be necessary but it does not imply actual sanction 
to its being made. Is it intended that when 
subjects are transferred to the control of the 
Ministers that the present system should 
continue ? 

The question is one of very great import- 
ance. In the English Cabinet the Finance 
Department, in other words the Treasury, under 
the control of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is of course a member of the Ministry, is 
charged with the superintendence of all revenue 
and expenditure. The position of the Treasury 
“ may be regarded as one of perpetual conflict 
with servants of the State who want more pay 
than the Treasury thinks they are worth, with 
the departments of Government which want more 
money than the Treasury is prepared to ask for 
from the Parliament and Government, with the 
House of Commons, which contests the amount 
demanded and the mode in which it is proposed 
to be raised, and with the taxpayer.” When the 
new constitution is established, and the Ministers 
in ohai'ge of transferred subjects appointed, who 
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is to perform the duty assigned to the Treasury 
in England ? Is the Finance Department to be 
concerned with the transferred subjects or not ? 
If the answer to this question is Yes, it is clear 
that the head of Finance Department, who is 
tx-hypothesi a Oouncillor, must control the 
method in which grants made for transferred 
subjects are expended. He must therefore 
become responsible along with the Ministers and 
responsible to a very marked extent. Thus the 
theory that the Ministers and Ministers alone are 
responsible to the Legislature becomes untenable. 

If the head of the Finance Department 
is not to exercise any control, then it will be 
necessary to set up another finance depart- 
ment under the control of the Ministers whose 
duty will be to superintend the expenditure of 
grants made for transferred subjects. In the 
latter case there will inevitably be difierent 
financial standards for dififerent departments 
under the same Government, and this must even- 
tually lead to friction, waste, and maladministra- 
tion. The result is that it is impossible in the 
opinion of this Government to contend that the 
proposals of the report will achieve their object, 
namely, delegation of responsibility to the 
Ministers. The essential indivisibility of the 
functions of government and the necessity 
recognised in all governments throughout the 
world of maintaining the unity of financial 
control at once renders this impracticable. 

But there is still one feature more which in the 
opinion of this Government calls for serious 
criticism. It is proposed that the Ministers shall, 
if they require revenues beyond those allotted to 
them, after the provision of funds for reserved 
subjects, be at liberty to propose taxation for 
which they and they only shall be responsible. 
Now it seems to this Government that where 
taxation is concerned it is quite impossible to say 
that the Ministers shall be responsible and the 
Oouncillors shall not. The public would most 
certainly hold the whole Government responsible, 
so th^t there too the proposal in the report to 
transfer responsibility by compartments would 
prove a failure. . 

The odium of new taxation should rest upon 
those whose policy has made that taxation neces- 
sary. But this will not inevitably be the. case 
under the proposed scheme. It is not improbable 
that the demands of the reserved subjects may 
compel the Go vemor-in- Council to allocate so 
large a portion of the available funds to those 
subjects ae to leave no sufficient surplus for the 
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administration and development of the transferred 
subjects. The power to impose fresh taxation 
is vested in the Ministers alone, and they may be 
compelled to appeal to the Legislative Council to 
impose fresh burdens on the public to meet 
expenditure which is not required by any policy 
of theirs. Tliis would place the Ministers in a 
false position, and inevitably give rise to undesira- 
ble friction. On this ground also it appears 
expedient that propo^^als for fresh taxation should 
emanate from the whole Government. 

Finally, it is proposed that the Minister who is 
first appointed should be on his tiial for a period 
of training, and at the end of this period his 
constituents should decide v/hether or not his 
policy has bt(5ii such as to justify them in 
re-electing him to the Legislative Council. Now 
it is hardly necessary to observe that the electo- 
rates throughout this Presidency must be 
ignorant, and it will he necessary, if they are to 
arrive at a fair estimate of the virtues or defects 
of the rotiiing Minister, that they shall havf) a 
clear idea of what he has done. He may act on 
his own responsibility or in concert with another 
Minister, or as one of the entire Government, or 
against his will under the control of the Governor. 
I am to urge that it would be impossible for the 
public to distinguish between those cases. It will 
be difficult even fur a highly educated person 
such as a collector to distinguish between the 
authorities responsible for the various orders 
which may reach him. It would be impossible 
for the ordinary agriculturist voter to know that 
the order directing him to vaccinate his child 
comes from the Minister whom he loturns to 
Council because the latter is concerned with 
sanitation, and tliat another order under, the 
Police Act directing him to attend a roll call 
every day comes from an Executive Councillor 
with whoso continuance in office he has nothing 
to do. The difficulties inherent in the introduc- 
tion of an electoral system in turol oreas in this 
Presidency are already considerable. It will be 
impossible to expect from the voters, 80 per cent, 
of whonl will be illiterate, more than geiieial ideas 
on the subject of what they consider right or 
wrong in the actions of their representatives. If 
before judging the latter they are expected to 
possess the knowledge of a correct classification, 
which at the present moment is not possessed by 
anyone who has not a close acquaintance with the 
work ot the secretariat, it is obvious that their 
votes cannot be given intelligently, and that the 
theory that the Ministers will be responsible to 
their constituents is in practice an illusioDi 
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I am further to point out that the convention 
insisted on in paragraphs 221 and 222 that the 
two portions of the Government should form, not 
two Governments but one Government, and that 
the decision should be loyally defended by the 
entire Government is likely to lead to difficulties 
more serious than appear to be recognised in 
those paragraphs. It is possible, it is even proba- 
ble, that occasions will arise when the decision of 
thaf part of the Government which is responsible 
for the reserved subjects will not meet with the 
approval of tho MinLsteis, and it is equally 
probabln^that the decisions of the Ministers with 
reference to the tmnsferred subjects may not bo 
approved by the membeis of the Executive Coun- 
cil. In such ca'^csi*' would be extremely difficult 
for the Govern merit to act as a whole in the face 
of the public. Where nil the members of Govern- 
ment have M voice in tho dc cihion of any matter, 
as in the form of executive advocated by this 
(loverninent, any member enn fniily j-ubordinato 
his own views to the decision of the whole body 
of which lio is a member. He has had bis say in 
the matter, he has recorded his vote, and if the 
decision goes against him, as a member of the 
Government he is perfectly entitled to uphold the 
decision of the minority, flat heie it is proposed 
that the Minister or member of the Executive 
Council, as the case may be, should support a 
decision of which ho heartily disapproves and as to 
which ho has had no deciding voice. In the form 
of government ad vocal cd by the Govemor-in- 
Council the decisions are, in reality, the decisions 
cJ tho whole Government and can be defended as 
such. In the opinion of the Governor-in-Council 
this is a most serious objection, which it is diffi- 
cult to accept even for a period of transition. 

T am now to invite attention to the formi- 
dable list of duties which the now scheme will im- 
pose upon the Governor. It will be for him to 
decide inter alia (a) who should be selected as 
Minister or Ministers (paragraph 218), (6) whether 
the allotments for reserved subjects should be 
insisted on or not (paragraph 254), (c) whether a 
subject belongs to the reserved or tisapsferrod 
sphere (paragraph 2^1), and to decide in cases 
where a subject trenches on both spheres, (d) 
whether legislation should be certified or not 
(paragraphs 252 and 253), («) whether a Bill 
should be assented to or returned for consideration 
(paragraph 254), and (/*) whether the proposals 
made by a Minister as to a transferred subject 
shall be vetoed (paragraph 219). The majority 
of these duties are imposed upon the Governor 
Qwing to the suggested division pf the two spheres 


of Government, and in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment the burden, in practice, will be intolerable. 
Every one of these decisions may give occasion 
for friction between the Governor and the Minis- 
ter, or possibly between the Governor and 
the Legislative Council. An occasion for political 
agitation may arise out of all or any of these 
matters. The last duty in particular will impose 
upon the Governor the necessity of keeping a 
close and constant watch on every order issued in 
the transferred sphere. 

It may be objected that it is proposed to 
issue for the guidance of the Governor an instru- 
ment of instructions such as is contemplated in 
paragraph 219. Without the text of the proposed 
instrument it is difficult to criticise in detail, but 
the Governor in- Council is of opinion that it is 
impracticable to provide in such an instrument 
instiuctions which c.an be exhaustive, having re- 
gard to the diversity of the difficulties which* can 
be foreseen, and when allowance is made for tho 
unforeseen difficulties, the impracticability of the 
proposal is oven more obvious. If the instrument 
is not exhaustive it censes to be of much value. 
In tho nature of things it cannot be exhaustive, 
and it will merely serve to fetter the discretion of 
tho Governor in circumstances which cannot have 
been anticipated when it was drafted. If, there- 
fore, the control of the Governor is to be the ulti- 
mate safeguard, as it will be in many matters 
under the proposed scheme, there should be no 
endeavour to fetter that control in the manner 
proposed The above remarks, I am to say, con- 
tain the main criticisms which the Governor-in- 
Council offers for consideration with reference to 
this portion of tho subject, but he would again 
insist that it is beyond human sagacity to forecast 
with accuracy the manner in which such machi- 
nery as this will work. There may be other and 
more serious difficulties which have not been fore- 
seen and which time alone can bring to light. 

The Governor- in-Council has so far set 
out what appears to him to be the principal objec- 
tions to the form of Executive Government pro- 
posed in the report. I am now to set out the 
main lines of the alternative which he advocates 
as being suitable to tlie conditions of this Presi- 
dency. 

I. — The executive should consist of five mem- 
bers including the Governor. There should 
be four members of Council of whom three 
should be Indians. Of these thiee, two 
should be chosen from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council. The 
Governor should have power to appoint 
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fifth Member of Council at his discretion 
should necessity arise. 

II. — There should be a largely increased Legis- 

lative Council with a substantial elected 
majority of about four- fifths. 

III. — There should be no division of subjects 

either in the Executive Government or for 
the purposes of the Legislative Council. 

IV. — There should be standing commibtees, 

both financial and for the other depart- 
ments of administration. 

V. — Resolutions of the Legislative Council on 

matters of administration should be re- 
commendatory only. 

VI. — The budget for the year should be pre- 
pared by the Executive Government and presented 
to the Legislative Council not later than January 
in each year after consideration by the Financial 
Standing Committee. All items in the budget, 
both on the income and the expenditure side, 
should be discussed and passed by the Legislative 
Council with such alterations as they may deem 
necessary. The Governor will have a right of 
veto as a result of the exercise of which the 
original estimate shall be reinstated. 

VII. — Legislation by the Legislative Council 
should also be subject to the veto of the Governor 
lapses in which he considers the peace, order and 
the safety of the State is at stake. 

VIII. — As regards Government Bills reference 
is invited to the proposal explained in para- 
graph 25. 

With regard to the proposal to give the Gover- 
nor discretion to appoint a fifth Member of Coun- 
cil I am to point out that the considerations set 
out in paragraph 266 of the report, as to the 
burden of work imposed upon the members in 
charge of the departments of the Imperial 
Government, apply with equal force to the case 
of the Provincial Governments. The increased 
size of the Legielative Council and the creation 
of standing committees will entail a great strain 
on the members of Government. That strain is 
already heavy and may well become impossible to 
endure in the near future. No doubt the scheme 
comprises the addition of one Member of Council 
but it is quite possible to conceive that a time 
may come 'when even this increased executive 
will be unable to cope with the increase in work. 
Therefore it is provided that the Governor should 
have diseretionary power to appoint a fifth 
member, 


I am now to set out the advantages of 
this proposal. In the first place it leaves Govern- 
ment free to act together on all subjects and to 
present an united face to the outside world. 
Secondly, it avoids the complications inseparable 
from an attempt to divide the functions of 
Government. Thirdly, the system of financial 
control is simple and efficient. Ihe budget will 
be discussed and passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and their resolutions will be binding *In all 
cases except when His Excellency the Governor 
considers that peace, order, and the safety of the 
State require the exercise of his veto. 'Fourthly, 
the Legislative Council, which has a largely in- 
creased elective majoiity, is placed in the position 
in which it can demonstrate during this period of 
training its fitness to exercise still greater powers. 
Fifthly, the individual members of this Council 
will enjoy the same opportunities as the report 
affords them of association with the Executive 
Government on advisory committees, and of deal- 
ing at first h.ind with important questions con- 
nected with the budget and the various adminis- 
trative departments 

It has been suggested that a scheme of this 
nature is defective in that there is no direct res- 
ponsibility on the pirt of the Legislative Council, 
and that this will encourage members to indul c 
in an increasing extent in irresponsible criticism. 
To this the Governor in Council entirely demurs. 
He contends that the proposal connotes full devo- 
lution of responsibility on every member of the 
Legislative Council as regards the whole sphere 
of administration, whereas the proposal in the 
report imposes responsibility on the Legislative 
Council through the Minister or Ministers as re- 
gards the transferred subjects only. The veto of 
the Governor is common to both. 

I am to urge strongly for the consideration of 
the Government of India that the training im- 
parted in this way will be far more effective than 
any which can be secured by the scheme put for- 
ward in the report. The advisory committees 
will be able to study the various questions placed 
for thei'& consideration from all points of view. 
There will be no artificial ban iers placed between 
the various classes of subjects, and there will be 
one single financial controlling authority. It 
may be anticipated that occasions will seldom 
arise for the exercise of the Governor’s veto.* 


* For^full text of the Memorandum the reader is 
referred to ** Indian Reforms *' page 138. Price Re. 1. 
G. A. Natesan & Oo., Madras. 
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liU ^ Thought 

yLf» Zli^ttd*jil&r BAmli writing in the 

tfay numW of Tho^tffhist pointiBi out that 
catholicity is lelam’e nret contribution to the 
world thought/ jk MusBultoan makes no dia- 
tiuctiofi betl^feOfl oue prophet and another, so 
fat ee proplMil^^ is ooncerned, and further 
doe^ uot limit salvation to the so called Miissul^ 
mans alonOi but to all who are righr.doors. Again 
Islam is the g^iatest democratic force the world 
has ever Suowh. The differences of caste and 
colour , vanish away info its ** ever- widening 
thought and* action *’ Islam in>s no submerged 
classes or untouchables ns they are called. 
Conversion to Islam carries with it enfranchise- 
ment ; and Islam retains up till now something 
at least of that practical democracy wln'ch its 
founder had preached iirid practised in the olden 
days. Though MusMilrnans frequently preached 
war. and extenninntion of non-Muslims, the 
spirit of intolerance w.is quite at variance with 
Islamic principles wliicli are characterised by 
catholicity of spirit and broad-minded toleration. 

Its greatest contribution is the encouragement 
• which it has given to Science and Art. The 
Prophet taught on tho score of education, “ go 
in quest of knowledge even into China. Seek 
knowledge from the cradle to the grave. Tho 
acquisition of knowledge is a duty incumbent on 
, every Muslim, male or female,” Again he says : 
'* The ink of t^e scholar is more valuable than the 
blood of the martyr,” The Arabs under Moawi- 
yah collected tbs soienc.eB of the Greeks and 
showed gree,t Interest in them, and under the 
Abbaq^ids learning mched' its highest pitch. 
Spain under the Omiukyyads made much progress 
in all branchew^uf knowledge. Mussulmans made 
the first telefcdpe and built observatories in many 
plflioes; th^.«^)ved an altogether new architec- 
ture and SCtetitific agriculture and they 

developed system of medicine. In 

'India the Bmperors built like giants 

an d finished Ij^ Jewellers . ** * 

Another gi^t e^tdbotion of Islam is tbst it 
has placed g^eit ideal* and glorious traditions 
before the wpni^d in general ai^id Muslims in 
particular. ^ iluseulman is to build his charac- 
ter on tbeee«v^^e men of Islam have always 
rushed joyoiiidy^j^ UcaH^rdom and have an excep- 
tionally His will. Above 

all Islam. will again begin to 

mould the Mglit in their hearts, 

a simple'fdilit fow for service. 


Tl# IhSUr Budfet for 1919—990. 

JofttirnaL of the IniiOie Mofmm^io dbdj% for 
March 1919 include an article iy Mr. 0* B. 
Deoil on the merits or otherwise at 
Meston's first Budget. 

The peculiar features of 1*918-19 are that Ibg 
current revenue and expenditure have dephrM 
widely from the Budget estimates presented in 
March 1918. Sir James Meston remarks :** Alter 
the strain and artificial conditions of recent 
it. is not easy to speculate how far the rebound , 
will go or what directions it will take and tb* 
only thing that is certain is that we must incur a 
large expenditure to recover the ground whish 
has been lost in a period of severe economy.” . 

It is high time that the system of voting sup* 
plies for different services is introduced in IniMaM 
The ways and means problem involves a doubla 
process (1) that of finding funds sufilcient to 
meet tho probable calls on them and (2) that C| 
our resource which means the process of distri* 
bating the cash balance between the paying 

centres including the Home Treasury. In India 
the problem of resource is the chief difficulty, fh 
1919-20 the Government hopes that this pro- 
blem will not recur in the acute form reoentiy 
experienced, as they propose to undertake a larM 
capital outlay on Railways which will utiliag wo 
large resources we possess in London. It I* \ 
rather unnatural that the most important fin*^/ 
cial centre should be outside its limits. 

The main currency question is ^be numtiyed 
rupee which stabilises the gold price of the mptlit 
for purposes of foreign exchange. 

The Provincial Revenues are taken at 
^.37 millions and the expenditure a little ovitJ 
38| millions, the deficit being met by drafts ^ 
their large accumulated balances. There iii 
ship- building programme and Governmenl i iMt 
devoted an extraordinary large sum to the Bb0- 
way Capital Programme, the present milage el. 
which is enough to go on. \ j ; 

It is a matter of satisfaction that 
Governments have been informed to inonr^mdief' 
expenditure on (1) The extension of ednfwkn||if ifl( 
directions where it has been specially bamppEeiiil, 
by war economies (2) The development of 
tries (3) The repair of aotaal damage fo . 
institutions and services and (4) Oapitnl *ffiiw|y^V>> 
the development of forests, 
ments luad the like. > '.J''. '".V'"' ■ 
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Th9 EspMwon of Europe. 

Mr. W. B. Shepherd npleins in the Mareh 
usne of the Belitieal 8ef«ne$ QuasrUdy the inter- 
action of Eoropean and non- European in the 
dlivdopment of modern dvilisainon during the 
peat five hundred years. The vast field of action 
which the European has made his own comprises 
%WQ distinct areas ;1(l) that inhabited by a bori- 
l^al folk having litide or no civilisation a*- all and 
(2) thit occupied by certain peoples of Asia who 
had attained much earlier than the Europeans 
themselves a high degree of civilisation, which is 
in eOme respects quite superior to even the Earo- 
peian. Through a reciprocal rubbing away of their 
rougher points of contact, the two great divisions 
of mankind have become conscious in evei in- 
creasing measure of the duty of laying \side 
narrow** minded ness and the overvaluation of fclf, 
the duty also of bearing forth to humanity at 
large their gradually awakening mutuxlity of 
esteem. 

The difiTusion of European civilisation itself 
is subject to a double limitation. Firstly, view- 
ing the breadth and depth of its application, the 
process has little more than begun Secondly, 
efen the most hopeful of enthusiasts for European 
culture can hardly expect that the various types 
of Asiatic civilisation will eventually become 
tTSinsformed into European or fail to perceive that 
European culture itself must be more and more 
ittftuenced by Asiatic ideas and institutions. 
Prom their mutual contact, a universal civilisation 
will not be the outcome. European relations to 
backward countries are regarded partly from the 
standpoint of a more or less evident imperialism 
and partly from that of the uohite man's burden — 
the former inherited from the period before the 
Ifith century and the latter a product of subse- 
quent growth* J ust as the one suggests exploita- 
tioiii the other conveys the idea of the duty of 
importing the blessings of the Europe m civilisa- 
tiioni both implying contempt for an assumed 
inlarior. 

The history of Europe in colonisation should not 
be cdbfound^ lyith that of the expansion of 
Europe. Expansion includes colonisation and vastly 
more. Xtis ^e interpenetration of Europeans 
•lid non-Euii^bpeans ^ all the world over in all 
departmentsqf human activity. Two eonoepts are 
inhereat in IN iphiNipretation. One is that depen-* 
danoieii other thill' mere seaports and restricted 
htioJnrkudi, are the germe of new societies and 
|sew pattoq^. In Ijtm |M concept there are two 


aides. The Europeans in the dependencies have 
the natural environment of the laxity into which 
they have transplanted themselves. The environ- 
ment for the native peoples is that artificially 
established for them by Europeans. ThU mutua- 
lity of environmental operation works in two 
ways. The second concept is that whatever Euro- 
peans have done overseas and overland beyond 
their own frontiers forms an essential part of the 
history of their particular nations. It reveals 
both the impi'ess made on the civilisation of 
Europe by wh'it the Europeans carry back from 
their dietint ventures and the mannei^ in which 
this undergoes a change amid new conditions of 
existence 

As a historical concept European expansion 
involves two movements, the outgoing and the in- 
coming Operating in each movement are two 
interacting factors, the one that has been given and 
the one that has been received. 

The transit of European ideas and institutions 
and the teaction on European life and thought 
may both be considered from several standpoints. 
U S.A. is engaged in the work of European 
expansion on its own account ; while Japan plays 
an important patt in the expansion of Europe, 
though in a mediate sense ; and the latter is both 
the product of the expansion of Europe and an 
intermediaiy for its extension to China. 

The whole topic, in its manifold aspects needs a 
great historian. 


Women and Co-operation. 


In the June number of the “Hindustan 
Review Mr. K. S. Abhyankar contributes an 
article on “ Woman and Co opoiation.“ The 
subject is a very interesting one, and the writer in 
dealing with it traces directly what part woman 
has played in the field of co operation. As a 
customer it is for woman to underatand ‘Hhe 
differences between pure goods made under fair 
conditions and cheap and nasty articles produced 
under quite other conditions. If the local stoiw ' 
is stockidd with, let us say, the soaps, cocoas and 
jams of private firms, instead of the soaps, cocoae 
and jams produced by the wholesale, it is chiefly 
because customers vdll have it so Women Oiis 
uuderstand, the Vriter says, if they disoriminAite 
rightly that their interests as social beings jfie in 
the spread of the co operative movement. 

Then^he discusses at length the hialKiry Of the 
Cfi-operative movement in flngkMif SoMbmd 

Ireland. In ercsteen mntrieSy tv^en hre hot 
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mly hotm fceqperv^ purehasors as well. He 
ckesdrtl’^ tbe in Bogland as ^^aself* 

governing organiflation of women, who work 
through eo'operation for the welfare of the people, 
seeing freedom for their own progress and the 
equal fellowship of men and women in the home, 
the store, the workshop, and the state.” He pays 
a glowing tribute to Mrs. Acland, the firht secre- 
tary oj the Quild, to whose efforts are attributed 
the suaceas of the movement. To-day in EngUnd 
women are share- holders, members of eduotioual 
G:>mmitteea^delegHte8 to co-operative congresses and 
what not. * All questions affecting women’s social 
and ^qlitioal life are discussed at various confer- 
enoes. Then he treats about the history of the 
movement in Scotland and Ireland. The work 
done in Ireland is supplemented by an organisi- 
tion called “ The United Irish Women.” Mr. 
C. W. Russel is a great believer in woman’s 
co-operative movement. ** Women ” says he, 
** however they may err as individuals are 
conqprned collectively far more than men 
about the character and well being ol a race ” 
Elsewhere Russel says ** we cannot build up a 
rural civilization in Ireland without the aid of 
Lrish women. It will help life little if we have 
methods of the twentieth century in the fields 
and those of the fifth century in the home.” 

The w.ir has done incalculable service to the 
woman’s cause by providing opportunities for 
her to distinguish herself in various walks of lile. 

The unit of co-operation is the home. The 
sense of corporate social existence is a thing 
which deserves to be brought home to the minds 
of Indian women ; as they have not yet realized 
the possibilities of the co-operative movenioiit. 

** Development heeds freedom” is a favourite 
maxim as much of pedagogy as of politics. X^or 
is the truth of less force when applied to women. 
We can never exaggerate the fruits of emanci- 
pating her from the prison of the home, to phy 
a part in social existence. Her present sense of 
perpetual dependence on others must vanish in 
the matter of oo-operation. The writer advises 
us that co-operation on the part of women is 
all the more neoessary since ** an interesting 
development of the day is the breaking up of the 
joint family and the migrating to cities by small 
famiUee.*’ This is indeed wholesome, considering 
the benefits which would derive from a joint 
family without involving any serious disadvan 
tage^ But wimt about the ** immemorial ” social 
restviotione im womaaitood ? Will “man” play 
the better fmi ifayf hentihkg oat a path for woman- 
kind t 


The Engliih Public SchooU 


Mr. Alec Yaugh, writes in the March number 
of Ths English Beview about the necessity for re- 
form of public school education. The public school 
is not a jerry built affair that oan be overturned 
and rebuilt in a few weeks ; it has grown up round 
certain unconscious but clearly marked traits in the 
English temperament. It conforms to the charao* 
ter of the nation and any sudden attempt 
to rebuild it is bound to defeat its own 
purposes. A slow modification of attitude and 
method is the only way to effect any considera- 
ble reform. But the difficulties are very great* 
Schoolmasters are doing all they can to foster the 
conspiracy of silence woven round all save the 
most superficial activities of the school- world. 

The truth is that the boy goes to the public 
school fresh and interested in his jivork; and for 
the first term that freshness lasts. The next 
term sees a slight falhng-off. No one inspires the 
boy to take any interest in his work, athletic 
success is that which counts ; and for athletio 
success he strives ; he works at his play and plays 
at his work. With the exceptional scholar the 
situation distinctly worse. He is trained like a 
Prize Pomeraman^ fed wibh scholarship, leaves 
the tricks of the business and lives in a world of 
digamma and enclitics. From his class are drawn 
schoolmasters and Government officials. The 
public school provides no outlet for a boy’s emo- 
tional nature. Only in rare instances does it 
touch hib soul hide. In its wider and hmnaner 
sense the spiiitual life is starved. And the only 
remndy lieb in finding for each boy some inner 
interest that will appeal to him as strongly as 
athletics. 

The relations between the headmaster and 
the parents are very difficult. The public school 
system is competitive ; and it is dangerous for 
any school to get a reputation of unorthodoxy. 
All that the Governors appear to want is a fiouri- 
shing commercial concern and they put the 
headmaster there to give it to them. It is neces- 
sary that a system so conservative and competitive 
should be remedied. The only way to reform is 
through a patient modification of the existing 
system. Schoolmasters at present persist in tbeir 
attitude of denial and self-complacenqy ; and 
parents do not realise the facts that boys do not 
work gt school, they are taught very little, that 
spiritual and intclleotual life does not exut ler 
them and that for want of somethlti^ bittdr tbl^y 
have made a god of games* 
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W«rk ia F«et«ri«s 

Mn.lt. 1C. (3hNi|; fating in the April number 
et iSmti Qmrtefrlf/^ gajs that the 

cmt^Btaiidiiiig (ant natabliehed abotit welfare work 
the War is that it payt and that America 
dleeevered this fact even bcrfore the War. Welfare 
nrank ia not a drain and is actually a source of 
inootne. Uany nobler motives have driven 
philanthropic work^ but none is more cogent or 
at more universal application. 

Welfare work supplies conditions under which 
ell wOtkers cap do their best. They naturally 
dMdetbemaelvee into conditions inside and out- 
side the workshops, Under the first heading, 
IpOlhess should work only so long as their work 
Ig purodoctive and they should have rest intervals 
eilficient to maintain their strength and interest 
at its mas;imum and sufficient food to pro luce 
same result. Sanitary arrangements should 
he eueh as to egieourage a high standard of per- 
seoel olaanliness. Medical attendance must be 
available and must ensure that the helplessness 
of cfaUdhood is not abused and the next generation 
sSowod to suffer, 


Of all evils the out-standing one in India is 
Waoessive hours. Only men’s appalling ignorance 
«ttd osllottsness of everything outside their own 
lives OOldd tolerate the present state of afiairs. It 
does not strike the well-nourished, well housed, 
Wili-amused rich man, who finds himself quite 
, fugged at the end of a six hours day, that there 
is semetfaing dreadful in the expectation that mill 
labourers, men, women, and too often children 
also, (khali rise in the dark (because hooters ara 
forbidden), stagger half asleep to the mill gates, 
snatch a little more sleep on the stones outside 
the gate, toil at a monotonous task from daylight 
to dark, with one short recognised interval for 
feodn several short unrecognised intervals for 
sleep or tobacco. They declare that the labourer 
is onljr working at half pressure all the time, 
that he has all sorts of ways of saving himself, 
tket dianual work is quite diifeient from brain 
werit ; which is just another way of saykig that he 
is hVpati* And since he is human, the Indian 
* WCflraan will respond to the same treatment aa 
Othnr human beings. If bis hours are shortened, 
feA litter and will unconsiously or consoi- 
ISmgWorkbafdsr* Already in the few experiments 
hhill ^Ve mede in Oawnpore and elsewhere 

found that there 
wee mo dbatvese in Piflmt, but on the contrary A 
AighMmc^^ tt-leAVdte certain that the very 
Amt wn^lndien mAteb workers wUt fasten on^ 


as the cause of inefficiency of the workevi, and of 
oCnsequent loss to employers, will be esioeesiye 
hours 

It is difficult for the welfare worker to confine 
himself or herself to indoor conditions only. In 
India, the illiteracy of the mill labourers is a 
great hindrance to welfare work. It is difficult 
to get men to take part in that most efficaoious of 
all means of improving their etatus~the co^jppera- 
tive movement, if they are too illiterate to keep 
their own books. In some places, above ell in 
Bombay, the housing conditions are ijttch as to 
nullify any efforts that could be made to improve 
the physique of the men during hours. 

Only when these threo main evils, excessive 
hours, illiteracy, and bad housing conditions have 
been diashcally reformed, will the welfare worker 
begin to get a real chance to make the life of the 
factory emplo)ees healthy and happy. 

[In this connection the reader may be referred 
to an article on the Menace of Welfare work ” 
published in this issue — Ed /.A.] » 

Co*-operation in the Missionary Field. 

in fin article in the March number of J’Ae 
Inttimational Review of Mia^ionB Mr. J. H. 
Oldham describes certain aspects of missionary 
work in which a successful solution can be found 
only by common consultation and united action 
on the part ol the various missionary societies. 
The first aspect is that of allowing all missionaries 
of all nationalities in a country. The question is 
impoitant, because not only the work of mission^ 
aries of enemy nationality but also that of 
missionaries of a difierent nationality from that 
of the governing power, may under certain 
sircumstances seem to call for government regula- 
tion. To entrust any considerable share in the 
work of education to missionaries of alien nationa- 
lity who may not understand or fully sympathise 
with the educational aims of the government cf 
the country, may present difficulties. Govern- 
ments are being forced to pay increased attentaon 
to propaganda of all kinds and to watch and 
regulate it. The awakening of the national ocsi- 
•ciousness of peoples expresses itself among 
ways in the desire to defend their institutioni and 
their heritage against the inrush of Weiif#s 
civilisation and this may result in Sn lO 

restrict Ohristianity as an alien infiiienoe tKlWA^ 
ening the integrity of natiobol lllA 
fJBuropean governments may scmiiaidmeh letp ^ 
Ohristian propaganda ee a 
fluenee on the social estAir CMfiiNl 
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of diffioalt Ae a result 

of tAoea mi Otti^r causes, it is necessary 
thafe mlMiiaQary Ibodles should unite, appoint 

ccmiUitteas to consult and act for them 
These alone can take a broad view of the social 
forces which affect the lives of Asiatic and 
African people and help to relate missionary 
policy with what is best and most progressive in 
the policy of governments. 

In other fields e p., in education, it is neces 
sary that Ohristian bodies can letain thoir in 
fluence in the face of coming changes in only on^ 
way and»that is by combination The mission w y 
societies must consult and act together , and the 
action of each joint effort in Indii has produced 
two very good fruits viz , the Women's Christiin 
College at Madras and a Commission foi the study 
of the problems of village education Largo 
questions of a similar nature, affecting the woik 
not of one society but of all, arise in connection 
with medical mis<aions and with the provision ol 
an adequate Christian literature 
* The presentation of the mission it y cause 
to the home ohuich, the necessity that exists ol 
the missionary cause striking its loots deeper 
into the national life — these can only be done by 
combining the gifts and resoutces of the vaiious 
missionary bodies , and the work can be efloc 
tively accomplished only through co-operation 

Missionary co-operation must thus become n 
clearly recognised element in the policy of mis- 
sionary societies 

The Aims of the Labour Party 

SirL. Chiozza Money, late Parliainentaiy Secie 
tary to the Ministry of Shipping explains in the 
April number of J hs ICnglish Review the aims of 
the Labour Party. The Coalition Liberals undei 
the leadership of Mi . Lloyd Geotge, ate, he says, not 
so much the expression of a partnership of political 
opponents, as a fusion of men who in essential 
things have come to think very much alike JSor 
indeed do the Free Asquithian Liberals ditibr in 
their appeals, very much in point of policy or 
promise from those made by the Coalition 
Liberfda. The sons of rich Liberals an^* Radicals 
of two generations ago for the most part em- 
braced conservatism as the expression of class 
feeling in politics. The capitalists joined the 
landlords politically and changed the orientation 
of the ooneervative party in industrial matters 
and carried the unfortunate opposition to Labour 
s^piinticMM irith which their fathers had assooiat- 
od the Ipariqr^ Simultaneously the Liberals 

Md BedserisMteg mneh of their class connections 



largely acc^tad the earUer views of the 
Conservatives on industrial matters. Then came 
the almost purely political turmoils of 1885-1906 
beginning with Qlidstone's advocacy of Home 
Rule and ending with Chamberlain’s advocacy of 
Tariff Reform. 

As Protectionists the Conservatives preached 
their fiscal policy as a panacea for all social and 
industrial ills As Free traders, Mr, Asquith’s 
Liberal government of 1905-14 were content to 
concern themselves with Irish Home Rule, the 
House o^ Lords etc and a parsimonious Old Age 
Pensions Act As to the profound underlying 
economic questions both parties had become large<* 
ly neutral , and the birth of the British Labour 
Party was a direct consequence of this attitude, 
it appealed in some strength in 1905 and has 
now risen to a representation of 62 in the recent 
election — according to a system of proportional re- 
piesentation, its votes would have given it 133 
seats. In the few years preceding the war Labour 
became both conscious and vocal as never before ; 
and when the war broke out the Labour party 
was making marked progress in the constituencies. 
The conduct of the war compelled the Government 
to socialistic methods and to become the greatest 
industrial capitalist and ship-owner in the coun* 
try. The Coalition Liberals, the Free Liberals 
and the Coalition Conservatives all avoid any re- 
ference to distuibing the existing structure of 
individualism , while the Labour Party stands 
for industrial democracy and the socialisation of 
indubtry. The experiences of the war make it the 
moie remarkable that the power of Government in 
industry should bo resigned in peace to private 
control. The war has proved beyond all doubt 
the iiitional weakness and danger of the pre-war 
industrial system and that vital industries should 
not be left in the hands of capitalists whose first 
objoct is profits and of workers whose first object 
is wages. 

The Labour Party, Sir Chiozza concludes, is 
insistent upon industrial democracy as a means 
to a far greater output of material wealth and an 
equitable distribution of the results of that larger 
output. It also sees in industrial demooraty the 
only means of giving full oitizenship and seu-res*^ 
pect and a proper sense of social respoiisi|)fjUity to 
the individuals of a modern industrial It 

aims to substitute democratic for the indlridnal 
ownership of industrial capital, os distingufshed 
from personal property in the ml sense < A 
things proper to the personal use and cfinlortajti 
the individual. 








ik in tha pMUMtt Utmeio tor April, 

m,yB tlia« both Bmou ftod De Quincey 
, Mfggta OB being in a wnse healthful niul 
[iiSmpol. Bacon rather inatata on ita advantage 
lif effording exerdae whioh bracaa the national 
^nadtvtion, while De Qainoey puta hia case even 
and olaima that it annoblea and elevates 
^ ideal* and planea of living and thinking, 
XwO ei;traota from them are given below. 

*' Sfo body ban be healthful without oxeicise, 
kf»toral body nor politio; and certainly, to 
a IdMdbtb w ettate, a just and honourable war is 
, asareiae. A civil war, indeed, is like the 

JlHigltl of'* fever : but a foreign war is like the heat 
j 0 f indeiaet «nd aerveth to keep the body in 
, lieildli ; for in a slothful peace, noble courages 
tfeminate, and manners corrupt.” — Loan 
** Of the True Greatness of Kingdom and 
HsjiateB.''' 

** War has a deeper and more ineffable relation 
to Udden grandeura in man than has yet been 
gamphnrad. To execute judgments of retribution 
ontrages offered to human rights or to 
>hw)^ digmty, to vindicate the sanctities of the 
altor and the eanotitiea of the hearth these are 
of human greatness which war has 
ntoy tittK-S aaeumed and many times faithfully 
dlgglUiXgnd. But, behind all these, there towers 
^oly a greater. The great phenomenon of war 
b tha and this only, which keeps open in man 
a — an organ of respiration for breathing 

a transcendent atmosphere, and dealing with an 
idea which else would perish — viz , the idea of a 
crusade and martyrdom, doing and suffer- 
ing duds its realisation in a battle such as 
of Waterloo— viz , a battle fought for the 
fTtefnitS bf the human race, felt even when they 
•re »bfc uudemtood.”— De Quiscby, “ On War.” 

bow*V«fr says that civil war within the 
M'^Om is like ite heat of a fever. We thus 
reach the Men that srar is a disease and may admit 

that UktA dims*** i* «»y. i* ^»**'*' 

gtiisl *iw^**o enn#blibg reeUlts. 

WoidmrariBt alfima to have pasted through two 
in 1 i|a,dec|«r*d views on this point which 
at fbw mbte^or *••* ** agreement with 
imd afterwards, if he did 
•ka» lUirm aUMeldier, to be heeitant, 

M dedicated to National 

TaAsusmMM iml there is one which 

■ Ode. 1816^ It 

i^i[indi|T|tl^^ bonditione not whoOy 


4|Minilar from those obtaining in tlbb wwid to* 
day. Aa at first puldUdied it eontsiiMdleu? Qm# 
which have been often quoted — De Quinosy qvotee 
thimn in hia eaaay — and am well known 

Bttt Thy DQOBt dreaded inatrument 
In working out a pure intent* 

Is Men — arrayed for mutual elau^hter* 

— Yea, carnage is thy daughter I’* 

Many readers and Admirers of Wordiwdtrth 
appear, quite intelligibly, to have stumblsd a little 
at this attribution of ** carnage’’ as God’a **daugh- 
ter.” And in 1845 these lines were eltthina’M, 
and the two following printed in place of tbem:^ 
But man is Thy most awful instrument 
In working out a pure intent.” 

Wordsworth was, however, always impteMrod 
with the truth that a war may be not only ^juet** 
but “ weccMory,” as may be seen parll|cilei4y in 
his fine tract on the “ Convention of CShtiW 
which it has been said that if he ** had never 
written a single verse, this essay atone would be 
sufficient to place him in the highest rank of 
English poets.” 

But it must be possible to find remedies less 
heroic than war for di^^ases of the body*polittc. 

Emanuel Swedenborg 

Swedenborg was, until he turned fifty, a scien- 
tist of the most eminently practical kind, wbo^e 
encydopeedic knowledge was always turned into 
utilitarian channels. His intellect was very wide 
and bis mental activity was all-absorbing. Other 
persons besides Swedenborg have been encyolo- 
ptedic, amassing vast stoies of miseellluieous 
knowledge, but few, if any, have pofsessUd at tho 
same time Swedenborg’s extraordinary 'Capacity 
for utilizing the knowledge gained and turning it 
to practical account. His philosofdiy reoQgnises 
the synthetical as w'^ell as the analytical mcthcd 
as requisite to arrive at true oonolusions* Both 
are necessary in reflecting upon a tracing one and 
the same thing ; for in order to do so tbote it 
required ‘both light a priori and ezepofim^ ll' 
pootoriorii ** He who is possessed of setenfSi^ 
knowledge and is merely skilled in eapmdiM^ 
has taken only tho first steps in WisdW' . 

Inch a person is only acquainted adft. ^ 
posterier and is ignorant of what is 
hie trisdom does not extend beyoikd th# «rcirlth||^ 
of^ sdhses and is uneoiptadtld 
Whereas nevertbeiees trim 
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Ttik iW«<tonb^, 90 writ«8 tkt OoouU Review 
fDV ApfDy ifas ^ mmttm of eommunioation bet- 
W0«a ibk ^wodd mA the notld of spitita. He 
becQLl^ie led by hie philoaophical'^ specu- 

tatioVMi lK> w iov^tigation of the nature of the 
eoul end its operation in the body and the 
motna! fialationa of the two. Jt waa while con> 
tinning thia perauit that Swedenborg found him- 
self in touch with another than the piiyaical 
wopld whioh he deoribea ill the Introductiion to 
his work Areama Cadeaiia (1749). Qe regarded 
that the Bible must be taken aa a divinely ins- 
pired book, but in the allegoxical aeiibe. His 
doctrine of correspondences was merely the te- 
oognitioh of the allegorical relationship between 
the spiritual and the material. The Universe is 
symbolical throughout ; and all material things 
are derived from their spiritual archet)])e8. Hia 
doctrine of Degrees is that the 3 degrees of the 
human mind correspond to the 8 kingdoms of 
nature i e., spirit, soul and body, corresponding to 
animal, vegetable and mineral. He insisted 
that sex is a spiritual us well as a physical dis- 
tinction, denied the virtue of celibacy and 
declared that true chastity resided in the perfect 
marriage relation. What is important to us 
however is that* his spiritual communion was 
continuous for a number of years and thia could 
not be considered the result of a monomania. Of 
his psychic gifts there is plenty of evidence quite 
outside the teachings of his celestial visitors. 

Swedenborg’s estimate of the status of the 
spiritual beings with whom he communicated, 
even if we accept their reality, need not be ours. 
Recent investigations and records of innumer- 
able psychic expA'iehces have tended to show 
what a miscellaneous crowd of spirits hover 
axtund the confines of this mateiiul woild. 
Swedenborg’s mistake has been made by many 
s|nritualtsta of the present da}', and sometimes 
with ditaetrous results. Swedenborg had not 
befoire him the evidence which we now hold to 
warn him of the necessity of testing the quality 
of his spiritual communicants. The experiences 
eiicountercd overwhelmed him by their junexpec- 
ted and apparently rairaoulous character, and hi.s 
naturally sane judgment was at fault for want of 
a ci!i||hfaioni by which to estimate them. Few of 
those who now accept the genuineness of psychi- 
cal puendioaha are prepared to question Sweden- 

powers. To allow 
them to Itbelr fn^Ueet ex:tent is by DO msaoB to 
MUMpb iUi' fnie'in* i tOioIl preached through 


Ca^^iperative Marketing 

Iti A country so predominantly dependent upon 
land as India is, the most vital question is not for 
which crops the climate and soil are most suitable ‘ 
but which crops will yield the highest net return 
to the cultivator. The second question is essen- 
tially a problem in practical rural economics. As 
communications have improved, the cultivators 
have become less dependent upon the local market 
and it has become possible to grow tea, coffee, Jute, 
groundnuts nnd cotton for export. Where this 
is the case there is a tendency either towaids the 
capitalisation of agriculture as exemplified by the 
big tea estates or towards dependence upon power*^ 
ful middlemen. The individual ^cultivator is not 
in a position to study the requirements of distant 
markets and his own output is too small fpr his 
embarking on commercial transactions, ho Jong 
as he grows staple crops he can without much 
difficulty secure something approaching ,a fair 
price ; but where the crop is a speciality for which 
there is no regular mar ket quotation, the producer 
is at the mercy of the middleman. The pioduo- 
tion of specialities is thus dependent upon the 
system of marketing ; and it is the defective Orga- 
nisation for marketing that accounts for the small 
out turn of high paying special crops and for the 
devotion of so large an area to less paying staple 
crops. 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly (March 
1919) puts forward nn urgent plea for the intro- 
duction of the co-operative method which alone 
can protect the Kumll cultivator and secure for 
him all the advantages which bis crop can earn. 
Now the small cultivator pours his produce into 
the nearest maiket which is not unseldom the 
woi-st, lie knows nothing of the advantages of 
warehousing, storage for a better price, piesev- 
vation to last over a glut, grading in order to se- 
cure a hipher price for better produce, etc. The 
result is all round inferiority and waste By co- 
operation the cultivator will 1^ relieved of theneced^ 
sity of growing food for his family on land tt ait I# ^ 
better adapted to something else and wiH beableto 
concentrate his resources on the most pro^tAblo. 
crop. In a country of small h0l4lngp ^is li ol 
very great importance. Oo-opei^^tion wi}f|ain e}i 
the advantages which a large ecale efficient oigiini-. 
sation can give It will ^uoe among other 
cost of packing, e^iumiasion sales, i^Uway^^^^ 
losses from failure to recover the sale money 
give the ooltivator imfuroveoM^ in eoHlIfel skpt. 




Ijtf. R, % RjoH^Mirgb, jl|i Jovmal of 

(tor AprU 1919) traces in 
tbp divtlPpment M tlin ooniseption of 
^ ji /#ith partiottlar rpfpranoe to the changes 
f^^xiiimrgoM daring tbo lata wat. 

^Oonnapfaon gradnidly dovoloped daring the 
oantar; when the Swiss confederation, by 
ilp pdttcy 0^ hol3ing n loop from ware between 
Upl^^ttring states, affprded a constant example 
p{ iMmtnUity inpraotice, however imperfect it may 
ha^bSiWltfW modern notions Qrotius 

dm liupt neS the term neutrality and established 
t#p 4oi|htfttl rules In the 18th century, 
irjpened into two rules , vtz , a state, if 
ahintld not give active assistance to 
; llUjdi: hPUigerent ; and a neutral should not be 
th permitting its citizens to give aid to 
^ wphr bsHjgarent through acts over which it was 
to have control. 

3t!lie SSrst Armed Neutrality was tl e earliest 
m!^|i^tlsed attempt by a group of neutt il powers 
teWatort from belligerents in the name of neutra- 
lft!f greater security for their maritime commerce. 
!l|^ attitude of U. S. A. during the years 1793 — 
X$tB marked the next step in the evolution of 
nPatra) rights and duties. Washington’s piocla- 
ssalioh of a determination to stand aside from 
ibfa^waii quarrels enabled the conception of 
nhhtraUty to acquire important political and 
di^omatie significance on the American con- 
tinkot. 

AfWr the Napoleonic Wars, small states wedg- 
ed between great powers were permanently 
Osntraliaed ; and the term * neutralisntion ’ came 
to be applied to certain arrangements made by 
O0l;tVention with regard to various international 
Wgtpra. One of the ideas of the Oongiess of 
irjNNsha WPS that wars might at least be localised 
ijfjf iheUng neutrality easy and belligerency 
dfjtMib the Oiimean War, the Boer War, 
ite wars ol 1870 and 1898, and the Busso 
^ppihete Vpr were each confined to a few belli- 
gWiMts ; in e]l these the political power of*neutral 
mmmm tnrj gi'eat; and belligerents became 
Iwmod ecgpedienoy to acquiesce in 

a#ittri0#|in» 1fent»alifcy as a maxim of state 

immmmtiijt wMsamonlded by a long series 
determined primarily 




) tMiMllKf pbUtioal power of th« 
j mder the influence of 

p^alHSee of the 
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tkhA The Internatihiml Cfonftrunnan the 

l^gne and in London in ISOift 
IPklinoved some of the uncertainty end m^ikiiiekd 
sotne of the divergent pvaetioes hr maidtiy ]lpw 
and advanced the cause of international peeoe, 

In the course of the present war, nceasi to Vfm 
supplies of money, munitions and raw materials 
wUch could be drawn from neutral oonnkries was 
seen to be a vital and perhaps determining factor 
in the struggle In these oircumptany, each 
group of belligerents resorted too systMsklc 
propaganda in neutral countries agaixmt nontra* 
hty of thought. Neutral governmstits Ptrovo 
hatd to fulfil their obligations , but as the 
belligerents were not restrained by thb fear of 
bringing neutial powers into war against them 
the belligerents resorted to reprisals against one 
another. Moreovoi, the rules for belhgerent and 
neutral conduct evolved by the previous interna- 
tional conferoncfb proved to be inadequate and 
ill-adapted , and the Alhecl Powers tell back upon 
the admitted and histoiic rules of the laws of 
nations, so far as they were not actually bound 
by conventions 

£he collipbe of the neutral fabric, built with SO 
much rare during the past fifty yearg is dUO to 
the number and btrength of Mfigerents m ihis 
war and the consequent weakness of the ntathal 
powers and also to the gmat nriscalculatioSi of tihe 
German Goveinment wych adopted e^Mlxcy Of 
deliberate lawlessnesb in false hope m escap- 
ing the consequences, ^s a maxiin^f foreign 
policy neutrality has loj^'^ its former ascebdenoy. 
This IS due in pait*to the faqt that So many 
peoples have felt it their duty to bl^ their share 
in the war , and putly to the realisation that 
modern war inflicts such hnidehips on neutrals as 
to make their condition hardly more tolerable 
than that of belligerents. 


INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


War work of Indians in Britain. Mrs. Sidsi 
Nlhal Singh | “ The Modern Review/* July 1919.] 

Hinduism AND Image Worship. By Mahamaho^ 
padhya’Dr Ganganath Jha, M.A^ I ‘"The fiieddi* 
tan Review/’ June 1919.] 


A Practical Sohems of AomouttimAb OyAkir 
SATION AND Rural RiSOONSTRtlOTfON m 
. By Mr G 0 Dutt/io.8.. T* m ilM^ 

^ Orissa Co-operative Journal* ) 

The Proposed Reforms m JMtih 
Rt^rts [ ** The Dmted Empy ^ 

tniHDZAN Cotton OotmOxyiv 
Maim, D Bo. ( **The 
terly/’ June Wl»4 , 
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OtlEtodNS OF Ililk)RTANCE 


TH ii&teier on India 

tlie rtaea Table* 


Oa Itii an^liml from SntirY^^nd at Bombay on 

Ka Highnm the Maharaja of Bikaner 

an inte^ew to the Ttims of India. Tn 
l^hia eo^ie# of the interview, Hia Highnosa su'd ; ~ 

[ a most mterestinj^ and strenuous time in 
{Ikrol^ though after yet another absence^ this time of 
8 moii£bl* lam very glad to return homo and after a 
li^ie rest jyhioh I now very badly need, I liope to bo 
enahm "to devote myself to the affairs of my State 
whi<^ Since the outbreak of war I have nec^^ssanly 
not Seen dble to attend fully. At the time of our 
arrival in England neither the Dominion Representa- 
tives nor we from India had any idoa of the oxart part 
which we were to play at the Peace Conference. In 
fact we did not know whether any of us would even 
bo Erectly represented or not. But as you are aware, 
it was finally arranged for representation to tho five 
representatives of each of the five big Powers, Great 
Britain, America, Prance, Italy and Japan, India and 
thg Dominions should have separaiely the same re- 
presentation at tho table of the Peace Conference as 
some of the other powers. Tho British Empire had 
two representatives each from Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and India, whilst New Zealand had one 
representative. And to show that this was no minor 
point it will perhaps suffice to add that Powers such 
as China, Portugal and Rumania also had only two 
representatives each. 


signifidanhe of which cannot be over estimated. And 
itis AzAatter<of peculiar gratification to me to feel 
that it was left to me algne to conduct the final nego^ 
tiations as regards her inclusion in the League during 
the unavoidable absence in England on urgent official 
business of both Mr. Montagu and Lohl Sinha. The 
membership of the League of Nations carHes with it 
the responsibility of adherence to the' Labour Con- 
vention. In this connection the Indian delegates had 
to urge tho special circumstances of the Indies labour 
and industries and the peculiar social, economic 
and climatic conditions prevailing in this coun- 
try which required specially to be safeguarded, 
and I dm happy to say that our efforts here were 
also crowned with success. Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Sinha and I had tho honour of being appointed Plenl- 
potentaries, Commissioners and Procurators in res- 
pect of tho Indian Empire by His Imperial Majeirty 
the King- Emperor under the Royal Sign Manual and 
Signet, authorising and empowering us to negotiate 
and conclude any treaties, conventions or agreements 
which might ensue ns a result of ourdeliberatione and 
discussions at the Peace Conference. And in accord- 
ance with this authority the Peace Treaty with 
Germany contains the signatures of Mr. Montagu and 
myself as only two representatives each could sign on 
behalf of India and the respective Dominions, that 
being the limit as I have already said of our represen* 
tation at the Penco Conference. The omission of 
Lord Sinha's name on this occasion was purely a 
matter of accident. Ho will continue of course to be 
one of the plenipotentaries and no doubt will sign on 
behalf of the Indian Empire other treaties still to be 
concluded. 


THE PEACE OONPERENCE. 

Owing however to tho adoption of the panel system 
the Dominion representatives as well as those of 
India were eligible for inclusion among the five re- 
presentatives provided for Great Britain over and 
above the number reserved for each part of tho 
Empire, as already stated, when some members of 
His Majesty's Government were away from Paris. 
Besides our work at the Peace Conference we conduc- 
ted much impori;ant business at the meetings of tho 
Britiw Empire Delegation. Thus both at tho Peace 
Conference as well as in the deliberations of the 
British Empire Delegation, India had representation 
and voice on a footing of absolute equality with the 
Dominions. It will appear therefore that India took 
her full share in the Peace Congress, and its recog- 
nition by world at large of her important position 
in the l^i^tish Empil'e is a matter of sincere satisfac- 
tion. Just as the resources and the armed strength 
c>four Emplre'^and we must not forget What tho 
world 01^ jjmeoialljr'io the all powerful British Navy 
very fOr Ihe achievement of victory— so it 

wUlhenmimotr of pride to aH residing within that 
thai tte British Delegation had a 
aj^^ilTthe deliberations and decisions of 
the I do uot know that I can toll 

OP WATXOirs. 

oilginal members of the 
1t«?mdeHng our present 
-- aa It appear 

a step the | 
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THE TUEKIBH QUESTION. 

In connection with the terms of settlement with 
Turkey the most important duty of the Indian Dele** 
gates was to keep before and persistently to urge 
upon tho British Prime Minister and the Council of 
the Allied and Associated Powers tho sentimepto and 
the feelings of our brother Moslems in India and 
throughout our stay in Europe this important eubjeot 
continued to receive our special attention. As you 
will have already come to know Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Sinba and I, accompanied by His Highness the Aga 
Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan, and Mr. 7usuf 
Ali formed a special deputation for the purpose of 
putting tho Indian Moslem case before Mr. Lloyd 
George, President Wilson, M. Clemenoeau and the 
Italian Prime Minister, a body commonly known as 
the Council of jPour. This was brought about through 
the good offices of tho British Prime Minister and the 
active support of Mr. Montagu than Whom 
could have worked more energetically or sympAthiMl- 
cally and with greater effect in this dlrdotfon. 
Although no final decision had been arrived Sit op to 
the time of my departure from Europe I woold 
my^ Moslem fellow countrymen to balieys ^ that 
Mr. Montagu as well as Lord Sinha aoAI hhva to the ' 
utmost of our ability and energy constantly and ' 
strongly pressed the Indian Mahomedan ppifit viei^ ^ ' 
and that we spared no pains to acquaint all eenoaSi^ 
ned with the true Mussalman ssotiatahtS ^^sganUng 
this important question. , ^ ^ 



Uf THS day 



jMr. Pisaee. 

|^|l;meiko dw titB geaond reading 

'<il of I?eeo«, ](r> StAifd George said : 

^ loiAcea to the XdOmgtto of lyfationa ultimately 
Md redrea^ in^pei^OcrtiiOiiuB in the Treaty 
Thei Ijeague wo^ld o^cist as a court of 
to i^djttst oruditios. Nevertheless he 
that the Oonferenop had redressed many 
4 l)M ?trrOli|fS Whib be 00^^^ think of any nevr 
created. Moreover they had established 
g^aimhtim nnil eeoadties as far as human fore 
IbroibM against the repetition of past 
^ty bed disarmed and punished and 
dM to ^he world that national 

l^isd jlibefties would not be trampled upon, 
'(he Treaty would he a lighthouse in 
L>!h. e warning to nations and ruleis of 
egeinst the penis upon which the German 
I had shattered itself ( Loud Cheers ) 

, A*0litli on Coalition Government. 

A^Ooelltion may be, and often is, a necessary 
IllQl^ira^ in time of war. It is in my judgment 
WlMdly iliieuited to the constructive tasks of peace 
is it ? Assuming, as we nro bound to 
WffiiliiiOf end as I am sure we readily assumed, 
ab ite tuombers are animated by honest con- 
wMtous, ijdiat is it? It is a conglomeiato m vrhuh 
thn jpebhies are imprisoned and isolated in an 
idiau luaterialf but those are the conditions under 
Coalition is carried on, and I express 
tojroUf for whatever it is worth, my own delibe- 
rate judgment when 1 say that we must return to 
hOfdthy political and Parliamentary conditions, 
until we aee Once more an independent Liberal 
Patty pursuing its own ideals by its own methods, 
a^ up^ its own lines. 

Ilmrilbal Haig on the Citizen Army. 

Only by adequate preparation for war can 
peUCO in Auy way be guaranteed. It is the duty 
d 0i^y to prepare himself beforehand for 
defence. Let us not forget the 
4iiW0f»s bf ik0 war. My message, as a man 
Wli0^»^ smn enough of war to make me 
4eteiMkin4 to ll^ud my utmost eflbrts to pre 
Vent its lEtOnifoncei ie to urge that we should 
’ organisation of a strong 

lines — an orga- 
that every able-bpdied 
when the next crisis 
patriotic, but militarily 
a trained man^ To 
Nt threaten us We need 
Stic Oitlden Army* 



Sir G»onr« U»y4 •« tiM R«M«W> , 

Peace is to bring to India new vesponei^ 
bibties and with possibly new dUmdetia 

The Reforms Bill is, I am glad to my, noW 
before the Parliament, and 1 hope wffl be 
passed into law without any great 4elay» It is 
our task, both the task of my Government a«4 of 
you, gentlemen, to guide Indians nationat ssmra-w 
tionsand enthusiasm, which, after all, tibe Bntish 
people are responsible for awakening and ft is our 
pride that we are so responsible out of the diMoulta 
and sometimes stormy waters of traneltioil into 
the ample harbours of prudent and deliberate 
achievements. Just as in your armies 4 regiment 
that tries to move with forced marches becomes 
a rabble, so equally in our national devdopment, 
you should remember that safety and solidarity 
of a State is perfected by steady advance rather | 
than by forced marches. But this must not delay 
UR in starting out on the march. 

Sir John Rees on Brahmin Oligarchy. 

The Brahmins and a few other classes had 
always been the, or, nt all events, a predominant 
factor in the Government of India. It was sug- 
gested that there should, therefore, be special 
representation of the lower castes. But suppose 
if were seriously suggested here that the products 
of the public schools, the Universities, the educat- 
el, and the upper classes generally should be 
ruled out from appointments in the pijihblic service, 
everybody would say we had gone mad. Our 
position must be that equal* opportunities must 
be offered for all. He could quite understand 
that the Indian Oivil Service did not like the pro«> 
posed changes, but it was too late to resist them 
now. It was no use to stand up for autoOQacy 
and bureaucracy These things had been swept 
away by the war wave, and no man who Stood 4p 
for their reconstruction, could be called a practical 
politician. {Speech in London ) 

Mr* Runciman oa Free Uberelifiii# 

There was a tendency in Government cirries to 
govern tjiis country independent bf ftiriiameitt. 
Members asked that they might be freed fr^m 
Parliamentary control, just as the Plinlb MJniiatei!^ 
before the election made his request that wkWe ho 
was returned, he Would be returned iritbQSib es^ 
f of the disadvantages of eriririett. tbm 
growing tendency to be litUe 00 Wg 

the,gravest pm?il intq wjdeh 
fcRp . . * He would itddher j 
^ Hbuse of Commetm ss a 





MtlDATORV^DU 


ii< li IW'IMUiMraja of Btkaaer. 


• < i tapnitt r«4u Mb. Mobtagit. 

On tine #ve of bis departure for India H. H. 
ibe^ Mabaveja of Bikaner received the following 
letibeie ;^S'rom tbe Aight Hon’ble Edwin 
MaP.i Secretary of State, 25 ih June, 

1>1» 

^ 1 cannot let you start on what 1 hope will be a 
f pleasant Ad speedy voyage home without a word ot 
farewell We have now been working together for 
the best part of a year and 1 have to thank you for d 
colleagueship which I value and appreciate You, 
Lord Sinha and I have worked together in Pans and 
in London for the welfare ot India and you 
have earned the welcome which 1 arn sure awaits you 
from those on whoso behalf you have spent so many 
months in Europe* We have seen India welcomed by 
the Allies as a member ot the League of Nations. Wc 
have seen India a party to the Labour Convention 
and we are to sign, on behalf of India, the Peace which 
G^many had accepted We have taken a full share 
with the Dominions in the deliberations of the Biitish 
Empire. These events cannot but load not only to an 
assured status for India m the world but I trust to a 
progressive realisation of the partnership she has 
earned in the Empire. All the time we have had 
many an opportunity of discussing togothor those 
questions m which you are more particularly interest- 
ed and you have been able to give me much assistance 
and advice with regard to the Native States. It is 
unnecessary for me to assure yon that 1 mean to do 
my part in achieving the rocommendations which the 
Viceroy and I made on this matter I can imigine 
the pleasure with which you are returning to the State 
you love so well. Please accept my best wishes for 
its continued prosperity and my thanks for the great 
public services. 

ii« From thu Prkmier. 

tho Bight Hou’ble D. Lloyd George, 
M.P«, Primo liinifiter, 28th June, 19i9 . — 

Now that you are returning to India I want to 
thank you for the services which you have rendered 
smoeyou accepted my invitation last autumn and 
cakne to asaiSt in our deliberations. It seemed to me 
obvious that the Indian Princes, whose share in our 
victory, bptii personal and from the resouroes of their 
States, has him so splendid, should be repr^ented at 
the Petica Conference by one of themselves You 
^vh devoted yoursdl to the interests of the Indian 
wpire andoan rehisro with the satisfactory knowledge 
that you hn^e played a part much appreciated by 
your colleagpea 1 can assure you that the views 

■ exitfessad tnr you and the other members of the Indian 
IhsHtm of particular interest to India 
he M^efolty considered. I lookfor- 
ifiVddeli ^ to be played by the Indian 
mtim of the Indian Smire when we 
vAse SiiflsnMi in the Oovenunent of 
lament 


Tti0 MiAariija <if Alwmr on fteformt. 

On tbe dcOaiBion of laying tbe foundation stone 
of a Oounoil Hall at Jamnagar by the Maharaja of 
Alwar, His Highness made an interesting speech, 
in tbe course of which be said 

Some people maintain that we have no oonnee- 
tiou with British India ; nevei theless 1 cannot 
conceive bow us Indians we can remain interested 
spectators of what is going to happen outside of 
our very doors. As Indians we cannot but rejoice 
at the prospects that are before our countrymen 
of making a substantial advance, as we hope it 
will be, towards the ultimate goal of political salv- 
ation which has been laid before us by tbe great 
people in whose hands lies ac present the destiny 
of our country. As Indians we cannot but hope 
and pray that that advance may be rapid and on 
sound and progressive lines. What the exact 
path is going to be may not be our direct concern. 
As to the exact method some of us may agree with 
it, others may not. There must be details on 
which some must always disagree for that is only 
human nature. 1 certainly can claim to be no 
great student of democracy and so cannot per- 
bume to preach the precepts of a doctrine with 
which 1 myself am not thoroughly familiar, but 
what 1 can claim, however for the sake of our 
order, is to pray that whatever line may be 
chalked out for India’s destiny my mother country 
will rise at no distant date to that position which 
will enable her to be placed on a position of 
equality with the other great dominions within 
the British Empire, 

The Late Ruler of Bhavnagar. 

The State of Bhavnagar has been in mourning 
owing to the death of the Maharaja. Great sym- 
pathy is felt for the Maharani of Panna, who is 
the daughter of the Maharaja. His Highness 
followed a progressive policy for the 23 years 
he was on the gadi and introduced many im- 
portant; reforms in his State, It was only recently 
that he abolished the drink traffic in the Stats 
and founded a People’s Representative Assembly 
in October last year. 

The New Dewon of Mmore.' 

Sirdar M. Eantaraj Ura., BA, cn.t., aaattaifd 
charge of his high office of Dewan cm |dMf'14t[h 
July amidst the customary hohooitB Md oeie« 
monies. A deputation . of reftreseota^Te bo^iiM 
waited on him the next day t» qffbr 
congratulations on his recoreiy frai^ 
the assumption of office. Hs jUtliMi aoe, 
kimuMn of the Mhbe4M)B to 
B Mgh ottae Sniaeliht ’ 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


|Mbr» 0i| in S. Africa^ 

Under the auspum nf the ]^tne Buie League, 
a public meetiog was held on the 13tL at Qocul^ 
Am Hall Bombay to proteet a^^ainst the proposed 
legiililtipn relating to.Indiana in the Transvaal. 
Mr» Faiz B. Tyabji, presided Mr M. K. Gandhi 
moved : — 

<1) That this public meeting of the B6mba^ citizons 
respectfully but empbatio&lly protests against tlie 
Asiatic luand and Trading Amendment Bill reported 
paissed by the Parliament of the Union of 8(juth Africa 
as it oontraVenes the Smuts-Oandhi Agreements of 
im and it violates the elementary rights of the 
British Indians lawfully resident m the 'fransvaal and, 
therefore^ calls upon the Government of India and the 
Imperial Government to intervene so as to secure the 
repeid or the veto of the said Bill (2) That tins meet- 
ing tenders its heartfelt sympathy and assurance of 
support to their Indian fellow-citizens iii Transvaal who 
are heroically struggling against the unju>t and the 
unwarrantable enoroachmetiis made hy the said Bill 
upon their rights as citizens of the Empire 

Mr. Gandhi gave the history of the anti- 
Indian legislations in South Africa which had led 
to the passive resistance movement on the part 
of the Indians residing there. By the Act of 
1686 it was enacted that no Indian in Transvaal 
eould own landed propeity and that the Indian 
traders should obtuiu a licence costing X3 to 
trade there. The laLter piovision had been done 
away with but the former disability still remained. 
Mr. Gandhi said that in 1914 be lidd coiresiiond- 
od with General ouiuts as a lesult of which, an 
agreement was arrived at viz that the vested 
rights which the Indian settlers in Ttansvaal had 
up to that time enjoyed should continuo. This 
was also their present contention. Mr. Gandhi 
told the audience that while he was in Tiansvaal 
he found on a reading of the law.s there, that 
there were two ways left for the Indians to be- 
come owners of land there. One Wks to take 
Ismhrfrom the Buropeans by mortgages and thus 
become landowners or to iorin themselves into 
oorporatiom the purpose. He gave advice to 
the IndW settlers who took advantage of it and 
beoaipe owim of hmded properties. They have 
been rights and under the new 

le|^t«tii& li wa# proposed to deprive them of 
tfa^ TimrO'lreS also a section in the Act'‘ 

under'* whirii Indjaus pfould not be granted Uoen- 
pes to ^ tb|l4 erea. Mr. Gandhi said 
^ Hmt thiSI on the rights of Indians 


were intoleiable and what jlndiiitis ilji tliis country 
had to do for their countrymen in South Africa 
was to raise a voice from one end of the country 
to the other for the repeal of this measure. By 
doing that he assured the* meeting that they 
were strengtheniog the hands of the Government 
of India who were with tbem in this matter. ^He 
did not know what view the Imperial Govern** 
mont was likely to take for their pest experience 
showed that they had a tendency to give in be- 
foio till* chimouis of the Oolonias. After other 
spoakcib had addressed the meeting the resolu- 
tions were carried. 

Mr- Manilal on Indians in Fiji. 

The following oxlncbs fiorn the petition of the 
Indian Imperial Ashociution of Fiji, of which 
body Mr. D M M inihl, M a , LL B , is Oliairman 
explain the situation in Fiji : — 

1. Wo hivo hoard that theie are movements 
on foot amongst the European residents of this 
Colony to piojio'^o the annexation of Fiji with 
Now Zoalind or Austi.iUa, And we also read of a 
thiid pioposil, namely, the idea of a federation of 
Fiji with the surrounding groups of Islands in 
Austr'ilahi i. 

2. Wo do not see our way to agree to the 
formei two pioposaLs as put forward by the white 
residents. We ns Indians distinctly realise that 
Fiji IS one of those Colonies where the future 
mainly if not entirely depends upon the Indian 
element. And therefore wo sincerely believe 
that such Colonies should, in a scheme for re- 
arrangement of the British Empire, be oonnectjril 
Tiither with India which is our Mother- Country 
than with any other portion of the British^m- 
pite. The white population can never expect to 
be in the mnjoiity as regards numbers in tiopical 
climatop, and they cannot retain their commercial 
and social superiority for ever. 9!iine will come 
when the Indian section will be fully educated 
and brought up to realise its self-respect, dignity 
and responsibilities so as to take a place qu terms 
of equality with the European seotinn, and then 
numerically being in the majority they he 
the main factor to oonsider in mattere of |ov« 
ernment. 

3. If, as Professor Seel) has observed^ ^Oeio- 

nies depend upon the Mother-Oowutvy ss fcult 
miHimttife tree," we certainly feet the« ewdei- 
tinies can more naturally he hf Indiaf 

our home, than 

tbii Oolonyls pc|^thmii 



ikoUSTRIAL & commercial SECTION 


5(Il 


Food Gralot in India 

A press note iasued bj the Department of 
Btatuitios iot India atatoa : — 'The wholesale prices of 
cereals and palses in India in the fniddle of June, 
1919, showed a lise oi 2 per cant , as coiopaied 
with the previous fortnight The noticeable 
provincial fluctuations are an iiicreaHe of 1 1 per 
cent, in rice and jawar in tho Madras Ptesidency. 

In* the middle of June, 1 ^j] 9, tiie wholesale 
prices of foo<l grains and pulseb in Jndii 
increased by 90 por cent, (unweighted uvoi.ige) is 
compared* with tho average ol tlu^ pnccs vvinch 
prevailed at the coiiesponding dale in the 1 ist 
three }eirb. The >\eighced uvei.igo showed a 
use of 100 per cent. The price ol iice lose hy 
62 por cent. In the chief iioe pioducing piovm 
ces the inciease was 67 pei cent, in liongd, ilO 
per cent, in Bihat and Oiissa, 47 pei cent in 
Burma, and 48 poi cent in the M niias L^iesi 
dency, Wheat puces advanced by <0 pei ctiit. 
The piico of baile> incieased by 05 pn cent (un 
weighted avei ige) the weighted avei ige showing 
a use of 86 pei cent, ihe <i\ei ige [uici ot 
jiwarand bajia lose by ub >ut 12/ pei tent, 
(liarn pticcs showed a use ui Do pti cunt, 
(unweighted aveiage) while the iisu by uoing the 
weighted aveiage was liO pei cent. 

The Tata Silk Farm 

The Tata Bilk Farm in Bingaloie, the pieinici 
silk institution in tho countiy iias a stall ot LOO 
students and employees, 20 reeling basins and 20 
hand looms. Every process is heie t night, 
including silkworm reaiing, silk iceling, w.uping, 
bleaching and weaving,, and a biight iutuio is 
drawing for silk as a cottage industiy tliioughout 
the^ength and breadth ot Iinlia. Commenting 
on the report just published of the farm’s activi 
ties during 1917 and 1918 “indiin Eugineeiing ” 
flays it shows that these two years have been veiy 
marvellous ones as regards its work, although 
during the last six yeaxs it has made a rapid 
advance. It also serves to show that tho day ot 
hand industry is not flnished, but it cairied on 
proper business hues it will still hulcTKs own. 
I^he farm’s work here is educational, but it has 
also advanced on business lines to show its 
students and apprentices that it can be made into 
s profitable ^nisiness as well as to help men to 
self'Supportr Ihe farm kuthorities have just had 
three letteiy from large firms in Australia, who 
want to do business with it, in which they say 
they woold deal with India than China and 

JspsA, more than two viilages 

in iU^ jreor round. 


Mr* Gandhi on 3wade8lu. 

Tho production of cloth, sajs Mi. Gandhi, can 
be increased in the country by three ways ( I ) by 
starting more mills, (2) by purchat^ing loieign 
yarn and weaving it on hand looms, ( 3 ) by weav- 
ing oneselt or getting woven clolli out ol yarn 
spun in one’s own country. 

Now apart Irom my views against machine-made 
cloth, it will be stun tiiat it is no easy thing to start 
mills as quickly as we would it tort a inly takes 
some linio to oiott buildings for tin rnilj, to got 
machines liom abroad and to pioouie labour Assu^ 
miiig thcrotoio tor a moment that then would bo no 
ditticulty in obtaining capital, it is not possible lor us 
to add 4/0 the stock ot our cloth by moans ot liaving 
now mills it IS not doubt possible to woave cloth 
tioni yarn obtained Itom abroad, and tho second 
bwadi shi Vow was dovistd with tho viow that it is 
1 ir hotter to use cloth woven m our country out of 
tini ign yarn, and thus to save some money at least 
going out ot tho country, than not to use Swadoshi 
cloth at all ilut ihe more 1 think, tho inoro 1 see 
d ingors in tins Our den ind lor loreign yarn in a 
quantity siifhtjciit iur cloth nooossary lor lakhs ot 
men, is likely to stud up 111 price ol loreigii yarn to 
such an ( xient tnat the i ise will bo equal to tho wages 
wo have to pay lor I ibour hero which would moan 
that wo had gone ahead oiil> to tall back, it, thore- 
loro, wo could hnd some way out, wo would not have 
to depend on toicign yarn Ihis brings us to tho 
third way, viz, to get yarn spun horc, and to got it 
woven on handloonis iliis is the royal road, and the 
surest to load us to the goal 11 this is adopted by 
tho people, tho goal will bo roachod with the least 
possible labour and in tho shortest possible time. 
This vNould also provide thousands ot men and women 
with an independent callmg, and hundreds of thou- 
sands ot poor w onion and widows with a means of 
livelihood, to bo pursued in thoir own homes. 

India to Australia by Air. 

The Kaijgoun Ciiitonment Gommiltee iccciitly 
discubted aiidiigements foi the landing gtouiid 
toi the piopuscd atiiiii flight of the Haudly-Page 
machine tioin India to Austialia in Octobei. The 
pait oi the maidan which is u'^ed as a race couise 
IS suggested, and the lemoval of ticcs, light 
btuids, lace couise lails, etc, will be nocessaiy. 
Gomial Bolden’s plan was considered with the 
notes by Majoi Thun, M c , late of tho Ilojal 
Aeiial Foice, now lesiding in Rangoon as 
Manager oi Messis Douglas and Grant Ltd« 

Banana Syrup* 

Out the fiuit in tlnu slices and place them m a 
jar. bpi inkle with sugar and cover the jar, 
which 18 then enveloped in straw and placed in 
cold water and the lattei is then heated to the 
boiling point. The jar is then removed, allowed 
to cool and the juice is pouted in hoUJee. A 
little absolute alcohol may be added if deeirod,-*** 
indvMry, ^ 



AGRICULttlRAL SECTION, 


Mr. B^viMlhar on Agriculture 

A 

Oa tihe* owning of l^he 96h instant Mr. Deva- 
diiar lectai^ to the students of the Agricultural 
Oollege at Poona on the above subject under the 
PiWdency of Mr. P, 0. Patil, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, who had been to Denmark. Mr. 
Devadhar said that though he had very bhoxt time 
at his disposal he managed to spend about a week 
in Denmark, which country is regarded ab a model 
for agfieulturists. Owing to the koou compoti- 
tiou of Auasia and the United States, which began 
to pour tons oE grain into Euiopeau luarkots, 
Denmark had to introduce improved methop.s of 
agriculture. The state encouraged the toimation 
of small holdings, co-operation was well developed 
•and an alliance between the theoretuvii scientist 
nno the practical farmer was ellected. Tiius 
l^ough its soil is not very lich Denmark is now 
pro rata to its^rea and population the gcaitest 
grower of farm produce that History has seen. 
He showed how grain crops were displaced by 
potatoes and other root crops. Alter quoting 
Some up to-date statistics regarding the pi ogress 
of the co-operative movement in Denmaik he 
described the conveniences and up-to-date scienti- 
fic eipjfdlances and facilities for trauspoit that ho 
noUo^ even in small villages or luial aieas of 
about S|000 people. The lecturer then showed 
how every Danish farmer was a member ui some 
Blit or seven diiferont co-opexutive oiganisations 
and how pracbioaliy every one connected with 
agriculture was served by the movement. He also 
showed a large number of photos and pictures of 
agiicultural life in that country. The lecture was 
illustrated with full up-to date statistics and con- 
etuded with an appeal to the students to study 
the progress of agriculture in Denmark based 
upon Ccieatifio and co-operative methods. 

Value of the Indian Cotton-Seed Crop 

A paper on the treatment of cotton seed for 
ootnmi^ial purposes was read recently before the 
Boyaloooiety of Arts, London. The following 
abstract of tbat^avt of the paper which dealt with 
the potent^ value of the Jndian cotton -seed 
llKOp is taken from Indian Engineering. The 
tlW area utri^reotton in Xndia has been of late 
iwriy total estimated 

outputTof cottW fTOm this acreage is 4,500,000 , 
bales o£ 400 lbs, eadb|>r about b00,000 tons of 
€Ottoh« Vipm these figures the quantity of seeds 
fNT^uoed immg the year may be roughly calcu- 
Ittod on the of 80 per 04ht« lint and 70 per 


cent, seeds, which amounts to 1,670,000 tons» 
The amount of seeds required for agrioultuial 
purposes would be, at the rate of 14 IbSt per acre, 
about 100,000 tons, leaving about 1,750,000 tons 
for feeding cattle and for crushing. The author 
of the paper remarked that he had gone oarefuUy 
into the matter, and, assuming that only 1,500,000 
tons of seed per annum were potentially available 
in India lor crushing, and that the residual fibres 
on such queiutity were properly turned to account, 
the average Indian cotton* seed crop should have 
a maiket value, under pre-war trading cenditions, 
of certainly nob less than 18 to 19 crores of rupees. 
Alter deduction of the costs and expenses of 
treatment (about two crores), this worked out to 
a return of about 106 rupees per ton of seed. 
The average pi ice of cotton seed up countiy in 
pre-Wat times did not exceed 45 rupees per ton. 
Hence, the net loss in rexenue owing to the 
absence oi a fully developed ciushing industry 
might bo put at X4 per ton of seed, or i; 6,000,000 
per annum as a minimum iiguie. Doubtless, 
were 1,500,000 tons of cotton seed milled scienti- 
fically 111 India, and the products dealt with in 
the light of model u knowledge and experience, 
the actual net loss in revenue would piove to be 
much higher than X6, 000, 000 per annum. 

Agriculture in Bengel 

The Bengalee writes: — The formation of small 
associations of agiiculturists is suggested to test 
and adjudicate on proposed improvements to dis- 
cuss their success and failures and to bring their 
needs to the notice of the department. How 
much we wish that primary education had been 
free and compulsory and education had made 
some progress among the agriculturists to enable 
them to derive the greatest benefit from ^uoh 
organisations. These are expected to be useful in 
bnnging to fruition in the interior the successes 
obtained by experiment and the Government will 
he furnished with a first-hand agency for ascer- 
taining tfie needs and the wishes of the agiictll- 
tural population. We should like to see these orga- 
nisations as efilorescenoes of private effort with as 
little of oificial infiiience as possible. But to 
make the Agricultural Department a. useful hofiy 
in the truest sense of the expresaioUi it should be 
seatined largely, if not exclusively, by iudiafits^ 
Agricultural graduates faailiiig from the Wbib 
find themselves quite at sea in eommg to Itoi 
with the peculiar agrieoltuial ottiditioui of Ikf ^ 
oowtry. 



NOTICES OF feOOKS 

[short K0TI01B8 ONLY APPBAB IN THIS SECTION.] 


Mea I llllYe seen. By Pandifc SivAnath 
Pabliahsd by R. Ohatterjee, Modern 
Review Offiqe, Oaloutta. 

These interesting reminiscences originally 
anpeared in the pages of the Modem Review, 
Pundit Sivanath Bastri had the privilege of in- 
timatib association with some of the most 
remarkable personalities of recent times in Bengal. 
He can therefore write with the ease and fami- 
liarity born of intimate knowledge of his 
subject ; and his style is engagingly racy and 
vivodous. • Besides he is happy in his themes — 
for who would not be anxious to know more and 
yet more of such men as Iswar Ohindr.i V^idya- 
sagar, Dwondranath Tagore, Rimkrishna Pin- 
mahamsa and Ananda Mohan Bose 


Iniernationalism. By Dr. Wilbur F. (\ ifN. 
The International Reform Bureau, 20f5 IVn- 
nsvlvania Ave S. E , Washington, D. 

In a concise ouMine tlii^ book brifigs together 
the scattered facts about the increasing co opera- 
tion of nations. Chapter one recalls tho Crus ides 
and other instances where three or more nations 
have co-operated in war. The second chapter 
records great treaties made by three or moie 
great powers at the end of wars to keep tho pmen 
of the world and “ the balance of power.” Tho 
fourth shows international co-operation in com- 
merce ; fifth, in philanthropy, such as the Geneva 
Red Cross Convention. Chapter six records the 
progressing crusades against the white man’s 
run^and opium as a hindrance to progress. There 
are other chapters on the international white shvo 
traffij*, international action needed on gambling 
and Sunday and immigration. 

A Hittor7 of fhe Sikhs. By J. D Cunning- 
ham, Edited by H L. O Gawrett, m a , 1 E S , 
(Oxford University Press). 

This well-known historical sketch of the Sikhs 
kas been revised and edited in r manner at once 
clear and intelligible to the lay reader. The 
Editor has added fresh notes to elucidate difficul- 
ties in the teict and has included no less than 
forty appendices whioh are of great historic \1 
value. Tern taaps have been added and every 
^ort has been taken to make the book attractive. 

«nilNjh ple^^ it to the 

Wrati 


Indian Labourers m France. By Oapt. 
P. Kashi Nath, Oxford University Preeg 
Bom^y. 

This is the (atest of the war pamphlets issued 
by the Oxford University Press. Sir Stanley Reed 
writes, an appreciative introduction in which he 
points out that Captain Kashi Nath ‘•writes with 
a knowledge and experience which invest his 
narrative with authority.” 

The New Elizabethans. By E. B. Osborn, 
John Lane, London. * 

Under this happy title Mr. Osborn has supplied 
a judicious selection of the lives of young men 
who have fallen in the war. The book is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the young heroes who 
have died chivalrously in the full flush of j;heir 
promise. As such it must be dear to the relatives 
and comrades who live to mourn their loss. The 
lives are prirnaiily of those with a gift for utter- 
ance and the criticisms arc appropriately generous, 
The Training of Teachers (Bure-iu of 

Education, India. No. 8). 

With a view to facilitate the training of 
teacheis by suggesting better ond easier methods, 
this volume has been issued recording the des- 
cription of systems obtaining in Madras and 
United Provinces by H. S. Duncan M a. and 
A. H Mackenzie m.a , n sc , respectively. 

Quarter Century of Moral 

By Wilbur P. Crafts, Pn D 
national Reform Bureau. Washington. 

This volume gives some of the chief debates in 
the American Congress since 1888 and indicates 
where others may be found. The object of this 
publication is to promote various temperance 
measures and to advance generally right moral 
laws. The activities of the International Reform 
Bureau must be of great interest to all, especially 
to those interested in social reform. 


Legislation. 

The Inter- 


BOOKS RRCEIVED 

SFLFCTrONS FROM THF WRITINGS OF HURRISN CHUN- 
DFR Mookerjt. Edited by Nares Chandra Sen 
Cupta, M.A., B.L., Tho Chorry Press, Calcutta. 

The Mechanism op the Sentence, By The Rev. 
A. Darby, Oxford University Press. Bombay, ' 

Easy Test Papers in Arithmetic and AtGEBBA. 

By W. S. Beard, Methuen & Oo., Lt£, Xiondon. 
Real Facts Concerning The Rewbm Movemen# 
IN Maitrithjs. By A. F. Fokeer. Standard Prints 
ing Establishment, Mauritius. 


OROAmo Chemistry for Interkewate Olasses 
I M Madbf) PfMad, MiSs., VisisrtR 



raXRY OF “fiaE MONTH 


June Public meeting < in 'Bombay presided 
over by Mr. Oandhi pmfceets ef eiaet the Eow- 
latt.LegSahtion nnd praye for the withdrawal 
(of the deportation order on Mr. Horniman. 

A menriorial is sent to the Viceroy ‘signed 
among others, by Sir N. Q. Ohandavark»r and 
Sir D. E Waoha prating for Mr. Kalitiath Ro}’s 
release from jail 

June 25 The Deocan Sabha eirnestlv appoils 
te the VLoofov to atiy execution of idl cipitil 
sentenoes passed by the IMirfial Liw Cotiiiins- 
eiion in the Punjab. 

Jnne 20 ’The All India Congress Cortimifteo 
send enable to the Pfime Minister, tho Secre- 
tary of State and Lord Siiiha leq nesting sns- 
poneion of the execution of nil sentences passed 
by the Mirtial Liw Oornrni'^sion pending on- 

4|«iry, 

XbeH^me Dapartment, Q )vernrnont of Indii, 
gay that they are unable to postpone exerution 
of i^entenoee passed by the M ntiil ij\ v (’oiu- 
tni^slon. 

June 27, Mrs Besmt acldrtsses tlie Ldumr 
Conforgnee at Southport on the tuUjcet of 
Home Hule for India, 

June 28 The Peace Treaty was signed to-day. 

JTtuie 22, H M the King Empeior’s mo^sige to 
the Empire on the signing of the Peace Tioaty 
i» pnblishod in Sinda. 

President Wlls »n for w Yoik. 

d’une 30, The ung \I n’ II 1 1 i j st A-sjoia 
tion, Burma, d^cidns to send i deputxtion to 
Englind in connection With tlio li* f< i m 
Scheme. 

July 1. H B Sir Geoige Lloyd pays a visit to 
Ahmednagar in order personallv to insp*ct tlie 
Famine Relief Woiks in tho distiict. 

July 2 The Press Association of Jndii caidos 
tb the prime Minister, the Suretiry of State 
and Lord Sinha urging ropoil of the Pic^q 
Act, 

. O/Beial celebration in Madias of tlie signing 
of the Peace Treaty. 

July 8? Mr. Gandhi wiitca to tlu> pic^s protost- 
iug Hgminst the proposed restuctions on tho 
fndfahe veeidmg m South Africa 

Ifr. G^Orge'hfJeebs in tho House of 

Oomin<wi$ 11% the Treaty. 

Jdly A ^ p(dif®ii|or of the * Ptinj ibeo ' is placed 
uviddf' Dili nee of India ^ 

' - \ 

July 5, JJl^A holds an informal 

the BttJti^ueting Hall to discuss 
^thefutire tfee MAdUm Publicity Board. 


July 6. The Governor-General in-Odundl Im 
reduced the sentence of imprisonment on Kelt'* 
Hath Rov from two years to three months^ 

July 7. The Amir’s letter discussing armistice 
terms is received in Simla 

July 8 Sir Sankaran Kair leaves Simla for 
Madras where it is announced that he hand 
over chirae of his office of Education Member, 

July 9, The Martial Law Commission delivers 
judgment in the Ami itmr Conspiracy Case con- 
victing several persons. „ 

July 10. SirN. G C ban davarkar appeals to Mr. 
Gandhi through tho Piess, not to resume Civil 
Disobedience 

July 11. H. M. tho King Emperor approves the 
appointment of the Ron Rii Bahadur Krishna 
ns rricmbor of tho Bihni ii d Orissa Exe- 
cutive Council 

July 12 The Mad rns Liber d League cables to 

the Premier .and Spcrc^.lry ol »Stite offering 
congriful itions on tho conclusion of Peace amu 
praying loj amnesty to political prisoners. 

July 1.‘] Sir Sinkamn Nnir ai rives in Madnis. 

July 14 Su'd VI M Kantvraj Urs B.A , C.S 1, 
assumes cli it go of oflico of Dewan of Mysore. 

July 15. ll E the Viceroy accompanied by 
IT. K. tho Governor ol Bombay visits the old 
Pcfehw.i’s Palace in Poona. 

July 16 The Joint Committee of the House of 
^^^mTnons holds its F tto g, 

Tho Sp cnl Tubune benteool^s Lala Govatdban 
D\s t » three rif^orous impYisonment and 

H fmf* of Ps 1 ,000. 

July 17 TT M tho King Emperor a^l^rovee of 
the uppoiutmfnt of tho Ron Mr Shafi in suc- 
cYF^^ioTi to Sir S inker vn Nnir. 

Death of Dr T M. Nair in England. 

July 18 The Mahara ja of Bikaner is entertained 
at a \ ublic reception in Bouibay. 

Julv 19. Peace cclobi itio^^is in Madras. 

H E the Oovornor unv<ula the King-Empe* 
lor’s st vtiio. 

July 20^ Dovth of Mr. T. AUanda Ex* 
Dewa'n of Mysore 

Meeting of the All- India Congress Committee 

nt 0 dcijtf.i. 

July 21. Mr. GiCndht has issued a cotrrmupioa* 
tion to the pt ess announcing poet|Kmenieiit clf 
mil disobedience in deference tn the wartii^ 

. fng conveyed by H. B the Vioarcy and jtoVCrti! 
trIends. 

Judy 22 H. E the Commaffdiin'4ii’r0hi^f 
panied hy three Oenerbis have 9i|9ahi| 
the North-West Fnmtier, 
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What the Indian Reads. 

ProfsBior Oliver Blton in a paper read under 
the auspioes of the English Association said 
thet in India everything educational was really 
political, more especially instruction in the 
Englieh language and literature, for English was 
the language imposed by the conquerors, and 
needed by the conquered for intercourse and 
affairs* She goal to be gained l>y the Indian 
speaking broadly, was not culture of letters, hut 
a salaried .position, however small, under the 
State. For this the graduate had a better 
chance. “ B.A.*’ gave him dignity in his own 
e>es, and in that of his world ; even “ filled ” 
B.A. might give him a wife with a better dowry, 
for he had been near the rose. (Laughter ) 
There were 28,000 students reading in the Calcutta 
University alone The Indian had boon forcibly 
fed^ with our literature ever since Macaulay's 
Minute enacted that English letters, history, and 
lore should be the diet of the literate class in 
schools and colleges. Consequently the Indian 
in general accepted it as the order of things ; he 
did not always dislike it ; but did the training 
sink in the soil? “Romeo and Juliet,” the 
“ Vita Nuova,” or “ Jane Eyre” were equally 
impossible subjects for the Indian college. The 
Indian liked Dickens, found something in Scott, 
and always cared for Shakespeare best of all 
The educated Indian generally had a brain which 
was quite different from ours, but to under-rate it 
was a common political mistake. The Indian, 
among other things, had a swiftness of tempera- 
metft which instantly made him aware of how he 
was being treated. (Cheers ) 

M. Rolland’e Letter to Sir Tagore. 

The foUowing letter (published in the Modem 
Eiifiew) has been sent by the great French author, 
Bomain Bolland to Sir Rabindranath Tagore • 
Certain free spirits, who feel the need of 
standing out against the almost universar oppres- 
sion, and servitude of the intellect, have conceived 
the project of this declaration of Independence of 
the 8 pirit,.-f^ copy of which I enclose. 

Would you give us the honour of uniting your 
oWn nam 0 with ourt ! It appears to me that our 
ideas art not out of harmony with yours. We have 
already received the consent of Henri Barbusse, 
of Paid Biptwe, ^ painter, of Dr. Frederick Van 
JPrrf, Qeoig Pri Kicolai, of Henry 
H 


Yandev YeldO, of Btefau Zweig and we ezpect the 
consent of Bextotnd Bussell, Selma Lager, of 
Upton Sintclai, Benedetto Croce, and others. 
We thiak of colleothig at first three 6r four 
signatories for each country, — if possible, one 
writer, one savant, one artist — and then publish 
the Declaration making appeal chiefly to the in- 
tellectual elite of all nations. If you can recruit 
for us some names in India, Japan and China, 1 
should be very much obliged. I could wish that 
henceforth the intellect of Asia might take a 
more nnd more definite part in the manifestation 
of the thought of Europe. My dream will be 
that one day w« may see the union of these two 
hemispheres of the Spirit, and I admire you for 
having contributed towards this more than any- 
one ohe. Allow me to tell you in conclusion, how 
dear to us are your wisdom and your art, and 
accept, I pray, the expression of my profound 
sympathy.” 

To this M. Romain Rolland added the follow- 
ing postscript “I have allowed myself to lay 
stress on certain p.assages of your lecture of 1912 
at Tok>o, in one of my articles published during 
the War. I am sending it to you under a sepa- 
rate cover with the re(|ue 8 t that you will pardon 
the im perfect! olf of the French translation. I 
enclose with it a little pamphlet, dedicated to one 
of our old philosophers of Europe, who has exer- 
cised a great attraction over my thought and 
whom perhaps ^ou will love also — Empedocles of 
Agrigentum.” 

Sir Rabindranath's Reply, 

The following letter was sent in reply by Sir 
Rabindranath to M. Romain Rolland : — 

“ When my mind was steeped in the gloom of 
the thought that the lesson of the late war had 
been lost, and that people were trying to perpe- 
tuate their hatred and anger into the same orga- 
nised menace for the world which threatened 
themselves with disaster, your letter came and 
cheered me with its message of hope. The trotbi 
that save us, have always bem uttered by 
the few and rejected by the many and have 
triumphed through their failures. It is enough 
for me to know, that the higher con- 
science of Europe has been able to Msert 
itself in one of her choicest spirits through the 
ugly clamours of passionajbe politics ; and I 
gladly hasten to accept your invitation to join 
the ranks of those free souls who, in Europe, 
have conceived the project of a Declaration o( 
Independence of the Spirit.” 
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New Deccan College. 

^Thd 0 {»eniiig ceremony of the Willingdon 
Chillege at Saogli was performed by Sir 0 H. 
Betalvady the Vice Ohancellor of the Bombay 
University. There was a large and representative 
gatherirg of ladies and gentlemen, including, 
among them, the Ohiefs of Sangli, Miraj (Senior 
and Jonior), Jamkhandi, Ramdurg and others. 
Tha life members of the Deccan Education Society, 
itududing Principal Paranjpye and other professors 
of tike Fergueson College and Dr Mann, were 
%1ee preeeilt. 

The proceedings were opened by the Chief of 
9aikgli welcoming the Vice-Chancellor and ezpress- 
{ngJtbe warm appreciation of the Chiefs of the 
Boutbern Maratha Country of the benefits to be 
derived from the College. 

Prinotpal Paranjpye invited the Vice-Chancellor 
to declare the College open The College has 
received the warm support of all in the Southern 
Maratha Country ; the Chief of Sangli has made 
available capacious buildings for housing the 
Oottege till the permanent buildings come into 
exiatenoe. The Chief of Miraj has piesented a 
good laboratory and library of 5,000 volumes 
and the Chief of Ichalkaranji has endowed large 
sums for soholarahips. Further endowments were 
announced at Sunday’s gathering. The College 
has created great enthusiasm and there are already 
more students seeking admission than can be 
accommodated. 

After unveiling the photographs of Lord and 
Lady Willingdon and declaring the College open, 
Sit 0« B. Setalvad addressed the gathering. He 
pa>d a wierm^trihute to Lord and Lady Willingdon 
and to the gipeat educational work of the Deccan 
Education Society. That society, he said, with 
its noble and talented band of life members has 
set an unique example of self <;acnfice and 
patrietismanA they will bring to bear in the 
conduct of this institution their vast experience 
of over thirty yeare. 

to PArenta. 

ThV ilioarA^of Bducation have proposed tp the 
Boyal.CtoiStittBieA on Xnoome Tax that Income 
lUiel should %S granted to parents with 

scale proposes an 
abatementtof for a son or daughter 

between %l mA M ymm of age. 


Appeal for 9dtolerihipf« 

^ The Maratha Alk^hba SabhAi Vr]iiob» for over 
thirty years, has trying to hikieHorate tim 
opndition of the Marathi*apeikio|f N|odu faadk* 
ward classes, has petitioned to iiie Bombay 
Government for the grant of special sohoburebips 
to members of these classes following the preen- 
dent of the grant of the special selmlaitiifpB to 
Muhammadans with a view to stimulate profes- 
sional studies. It is pointed out that the iRtmber 
of Medical, Engineering, Forest and Agricultural 
graduates among the backward clasaes is extremely 
small and that it is in fact insignificant in jpro^ 
portion to the population. The Government has 
granted two scholarships of Rs. 10 each per month 
to students drawn from the backward classes 
attending the Medical and Engineering Colleges 
but it is urged that the value and number of the 
scholarships should be increased to Bs. 26 and 37, 
respectively. Lastly the Sabba points out that 
the bestowal of these scholarships would have 
beneficial effect in stimulating the educational 
progress of the community. 

Mrs. Sinha^s Gifts. 

Mrs. Radhika Stnha, the wife of Mr. Sachohida- 
nanda Sinba has made a gift of about a lakh of 
rupees each to the Lahore, Allahabad and 
Patna Universities. The money will be appropri- 
ated to the foundation of a ehfur in the first two 
Universities and to the construotion of a public 
library and reading room, at Bankipore wherein 
Mr. Sinha’s splendid collection of Imks is to be 
housed and which is also to serve the purpose of a 
public hall for the holding df political and social 
meetings. • 

Sir H. Harrison and Modom Lancuagas 

Sir Heath Harrison, of Brasenose College 
Alderman of Hampshire and formerly a Ship- 
owner of Liverpool, has offered the Univeisity of 
Oxford the sum of jE 25,000. The proceeds of the 
trust fund are to be expended as to not more than 
one fourth of the annual income in providing 
instruction within the University in French and 
other modern European languages, and as to the 
rest of the income in the institution of travplBjOg 
scbolarships. It is provided that such 
scholarships shall be held exdoaively by matursl 
born British subjects, and being undeeMdtiate 
members of the University OgfpW# vdkBe 
studying French or Other iiiUdti!il 
lenguages in foreign countries. 

In Convocation a decree wjll ho tyroMfigd 
Wily accepting the gift, tha 

mentnf the fund, 

thereto^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Tht lUitw^t Trial 

iCis annouooedtbat von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
after rafialning at Qovernment’s erpreas wish 
from the aame step nn May 20th, addressed on 
'June 25th a communication to M. Clemenceau 
requetting the Allies to allow him to stand trial 
instead ox the er* Kaiser and placing himself at 
their disposal. Yon Bethmann Hollweg says : -- 
He bears tor bis period of office sole responsibility 
under the German constitution for the Kaiser’s 
political acts and therefoie claims that the 
reckoning, which the Allies desire to demand for 
the alleged acts against international morality 
and the sanctity of treaties, shall be solely 
demanded from him. He hopes that the Allies, 
in respect of the legal position fixed by public 
constitutional law, will yield to this urgent 
request, 

A message from Paris subsequently stated : The 
Allies will not ask Holland to extradite the ex- 
Kaiser but will merely ask her in the name of the 
League of Nations to inform the ex- Kaiser that 
he must appear before an International^ Court or 
leave the country, Tt is expected that Holland 
as a member of the League of Nations will not 
refuse. 

A high French authority on International Law 
in the course of an interview said : The proceed* 
ings against the ez-Kaiser would be carried out 
on moral grounds, therefore the sentence of the 
Court would be of an exclusively moral character. 
There could be no question of a sentence of death 
or imprisonment. Probably only the crimes of 
the Kaiser against international morality in 
starfing the War and violating Belgian neutra- 
lity would be severely condemned. The Hohen- 
zoUems WiuxM be declared for ever deposed and it 
would be made impossible for the ex Kaiser to do 
further harm by allotting him a residence which 
he would be forbidden to leave. 

Since the ebove was in the press, we leam that 
the five sons of the Kaiser and von Hind'enburg 
have also ofibxwd themselves to be tried in place 
of the Kaiiir* 

Pmiltlire Folk# in Amritsar 

We bear, saye the CivU and Militarif GazeUe, 
that 200 punitief polioe have, to use the official 
phraseology, been sanc^oned and entertained in 
Amritsar for the proteetion of the civil station 
for a period dr tism yearn 


Women as Magistrates 

The Bill enabling women to be appointed 
magistrates passed its third reading in the House 
of l40Pds on 2dth June with a clause added, con- 
fining its operation to women of 30 and over. 
The Bill now goes to the House of Commons. 

The Amritsar Executions 

Mr. Montagu has ordered the postponement of 
the execution of Bugga Ratanchand in connection 
with the Amritsar riots pending an immediate 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

Lawyers and Satyagraha 

Notices have been issued by the Bombay High 
Court under section 10 of the Letters Patent, 
against Messrs. Vallabbhai J. Patel, Barrister- at- 
Law, Jiwanlal Desai, Barrister at Law, and 
Krishnalal H. Desai, High Court Pleader, to show 
cause why they should not be suspended from 
practice, or otherwise dealt with, under the Disci- 
plinary Jurisdiction of the High Court on the 
ground of their being signatories to the Satya- 
graha pledge against the Rowlatt Act. Similar 
notices under the Bombay Regulations Act 12 of 
1827 have been issued against Messrs. Kalidas 
J Jhaveri, Manilal Y. Kothari and R. B. DaboL 
kar, District Court Pleaders and signatories to 
the Satyagraha Pledge. 

Madras Lawyers in the ISth Century 

In the eighteenth century, the Eqropean law- 
yers of Madras came from almost every profession 
except the legal, says Mr Dodwell in an interest- 
ing article which appears in the current number 
of the Calcutta Aeview, entitled, Madras 
Nabobs.” He writes that at the beginning of 
that century, the Madras lawyers were described 
as broken linen- drapers and other cracked 
tradesmen.” In the middle of that century, one 
Attorney was a man of all-work who had served 
Olive in his commissariat business. Three more 
were young servants of the Company who were 
destitute of any legal training or experience. 
Another was a decayed mariner and yet another 
a discharged soldier who had also been butcher to 
the garrison. Private trading was universal, even 
ministers of the Gospel were not averse to itj In 
1727 a reverend gentleman was dismissed as **he 
had exchanged his study for a oouxiting house 
and had turned super cargo.”’ Even ladies were 
fond of trading. At Pondicherry, the wife of tho 
Secretary to Government was selllihg obinti mQjd 
oarpete in 1746. 
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Mortality in Bombay. 

Hihft Hmm of india commeiiting on a recent 
d^bute in tbe Oorporation on the high mortality 
in^ Bombay city, shows that though the death rate 
nommally stands at 88*29 this figure is cilculated 
on the census of the population ^en in 1911 and 
it is trust worthily estimated that the population 
now in the city is double of what it was then. Still 
jbhe unueually high figures cannot wholly be attri- 
buted to thA method of calculation, for the 
mortsUty is now nearly twice as high as it was at 
time last year. The returns for plague, small- 
pox and cholera are unimportant and plague at 
any i^te is much lower than last year. Dr. 
Yiegas pointed out in the Oorporation that a 
featpre of the situation is the prevalence of 
pneumonia. The Times of India says . — In so 
far as this is a complication following influenza it 
may be caused by dust- borne germs, for dust is 
now very bad indeed in the city and to that extent 
must disappear when rams kireak, but pneumonia 
is also u complication of relapsing or famine fever 
and this is very prevalent. Germs are conveyed 
by vermin and so its spread is greatly encouraged 
by the terrible overcrowding of the city which is 
WDiee than ever. — 

Anti-Influenza Measures. 

The following press communique has been 
issaed by the Etlucation Department : — The 
method and value ot nasal douching as a preven- 
tative of influenza : — 

The Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India recummends the douching of the 
n^al cavities and throat as preventative of 
influenza. The following description of the 
method of douching is published for general inform- 
ation:— -(a) dissolve one teaspoonful salt in a pint 
of warm water, (b) gargle the throat with* some 
of the solution ; (c) place the remainder of the 
eolation in a basin ; (d) immerse the nostrils in 
the solution ; (e) snift* slowly some of tlTe solution 
up tlfe nostrils uutil it is felt at the back of the 
throat ; (f) leise the head from the basin and 
allow the SfdnSon to flow from the nostrils into a 
banket f "(^7 repeat this process two or three 
tiimmif !lCbe#|rho]ie Idtual should be carried out four 
or five iimee daily. She above procedure has been 
repmM to bave^ |[iven very good results during 
the loot epidemio ip Bopth Africa. For instance, 
out of 91 iWOtiy nurses, who were espe- 

deily eiUKpe4 h iOfMIflan only three developed 


Treatment of Rheiimatiom« 

A new ta^eatment described for joint affeottone, 
such as rheumatism, is being used very successfully 
at a foreign military hospital where it has been 
introduced. ** Double nitro-peroxide is »em- 
ployed, which actually ** extracts’* the inflam- 
mation. It is used mixed with a starchy substanoe 
which holds its action until it is placed on fhe 
skin over the deceased parts, from which, are 
assured, it extracts the impurities, the germs and 
their poisons. The material is sprinkled on lint or 
gauze and placed on the skin. When (jhe doctor 
removes the dressings, from six to twelve hours 
later, there will be seen blisters. If there 4s no 
infection the treatment will not affect the skin. 

Cures for Influenza.. 

Doctors never differed more than they do to- 
day writes the Popular Sciefno$ Siftings, They are 
not even in accord about the simple domestic 
remedies for preventing influenza. For instance, 
Dr. Robert A. Lyster recommends “a solution of 
permanganate of potash ... for gargling &nd 
* snuiflng ' up the nose. ** Sir Malcolm Morris 
says, the solution of common salt and permanga- 
nate of potash for washing the nostrils and throat 
is a most horrible mixture.” It is recommended 
by the Local Government Board. Sir St. Clair 
Thompson says, healthy nose should be 

douched ... he is entirely opposed to the use of 
permanganate of potash. Others could be quoted 
to as varying an effect. Well may it be asked, 
what do the doctors know that they are agreed on ? 

Vitality of the Indian People. 

The annual report of King George Y Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, Bombay, for 19] 8, records: 
**The vital resistance has been reduo^ during 
the last 50 years by various social, economic 
and industrial upheavals which have tended to 
change the life and habits of the Indian people. 
The great expansion of towns, the growth of 
modern industries and the continual migration 
from villages to towns have revolutionii^ Our 
methods of living to a very great extent. We 
have frequently given instances of cates OQintpg 
under our observation of patients from Boipbay 
going to upcountry and spreading infectioii there, 
and vice vereuy people coming to Bombiy from 
villages for woik and contracting thie disease h e 
few months. The outcome of ^his eaime bus 
4^n to give rise to (a) overcroWdli^ axA 
eai^on,<(b) poverty and want (e) hm jWitSSlMl 
dear food (d) intamperance, all nt tweh tiSKi to 
oaiise a vioious circle lead^g %9 

lowering of vital 
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Indian Science Congress. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Indian 
Boience Oongrese will be held at Nagpur from 
January 13th to 18th^ 1920. Sir Benjamin 
Bob^tson, Chief Oommissiouer, has consented to 
be the patron of the meeting, whilst Sir P. C. 
Bay will be the president. The following sec- 
tional presidents have been appointed : — Agricul- 
ture D. (Slouster Esq ; Physics and Mathematics : 
Dr. P". F. Moss Esq ; Chemistry : B. K. Singh Esq ; 
Botany Is P. F, Fyson Esq ; Geology : P. Sampat 
Iyengar Esq ; Medical Kesearch : Lt.-Col. J. VV. 
Oormwall, I.M.S. The Honorary local Secretaries 
are M. Osen Esq and V, Bose Esq. Further 
particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Honorary General Secretary, Dr. J. L. 
Sir^on&en, Forest Research Institute and 
College, Dehra Dun. 

New Method of Detecting Flaws- 

An X-rays photograph of the inteiior of the 
carburetter of an aeroplane engine, showing a 
block in the petrol feed was one of many in tei eat- 
ing exhibits at the Royal Society, when a joint 
meeting of the Kontgen and Faraday Societies 
discussed radiomets^llography. 

It is now possible to take photographs through 
two inches of hard steel, and to detect Haws in 
castings of turbine propeller shafts, aeroplane 
engines, and new allots. A dili'ereiice in thickness 
of a 200th part of an inch is revealed in a steel 
casting two or three inches in thickness by X-rays 
pljptography. 

Professor Bragg, f.*.s., showed X-rays photo- 
graphs of various mechanisms in which Haws were 
detected without taking the intricate parts to 
pieces. So perfect is the picture made by the 
rays that the most delicate structure of a fresh 
cherry blossom was shov^n. 

TcUphoning To Canada* 

It is announeed by the Marconr 'Wireless 
Telegraph Company that they have succeeded in 
establishing wireless telephone communication 
between Ireland and Canada. 

Mr. Oodfrey Isaacs, at a conference lunch of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London, 
referred to the matter, and prophesied that busi- 
ness mM in New York would soon be able to 
conmse ohMO^ir * and easily with their equals in 
LwMiim byirfnite of wf load. 


Indian Scientific Departments. 

A comprehensive programme of the work of 
the various scientific departments for 1919-20 
has been issued. The important work of the 
Geological Survey will be continued in Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Burma. Econo- 
mic enquiries in wolfram and tin in Tenuassarim, 
in sulphur and chromite in Baluchistan and 
Beistan and in mica in Bihar and Orissa will be 
conducted. 

The scientific research work of the Survey of 
India will consist of a gravimotre survey, atmos- 
pheric I ef ruction, meteorology, a magnetic suivey 
and solar photography. Sevent}-five permanently 
marked repeat stations in India, Burma and 
Ceylon will be visited and observation^ will be 
taken at each to determine the annual charges in 
the magnetic elements for the period of 1916-20, 

Beside this, work will be done in various other 
directions such as forest, botany, chemistry and 
zoology and agiiculture. 

Academy of Scientific Navigation* 

A representation having been received by Gov- 
ernment from some Indian seamen on the 
question of ei^tablishing a fully equipped institu- 
tion or academy for training Indians in the art of 
scientific navigation, as no facilities at present 
exist for their obtaining competency certificates 
for higher posts in the mercantile marine, and as 
dilliculty has been experienced of late in the 
manning of new vessels from 200 to 600 tons, 
which ate being constructed in India, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay propose to establish a State-aided 
institution on the lines of training institutions in 
European countries. Government have accord- 
ingly appointed a committee of the following 
officers and gentlemen to consider the proposal 
and submit their conclusions *Port officer and 
Shipping Master, Bombay. Mr. F. 0. Anuesley of 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Mr. 
F. L. Barnell, Marine Superintendent, Moghul 
Line, Capt. H. J. Rouse of the B.I.S.N. The 
committee will decide where the nautical institute 
can be most suitably situated, its equipment and 
staff and its establishment and maintenanoe oostt 
Telephoning by Light 
A searchlight telephone, in which conversation 
is transmitted by a beam of light, was exhibited 
at a Royal Society evnver$a»iom at Butflington 
House recently. Clear and distinct messages 
were received in the principal library some dis- 
tance from the transmitter, and the inventor^ 
Dr. A. 0. Rankin, stated that the apparatus had 
been tested over a distance of 1|| miles with 
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Late Or^ Nair- 

ICbb of l>ir. T* Ht Nait ih London on 
JiAy 17 remov^8 from ptiblio life a vigorous and 
iatorOBting personality. Though a suoeesaful 
medtoal speoialist, Dr. Nair has for long been 
Rsiawiated with tl^ public life of this Presidency. 
Htl interest in politics began in the early 
ninetees when he was yet a student at Edinburgh 
wherO he graduated Bf. B. k Oh. B. in 1894 and 
took his do^rate in 1896. He was Secretary 
and later President of the Edinburgh Indian 
Aameill^OPs one of the editors of the University 
JMhgasiaet and a member of the University 
fl^tndlenW Association. Having apprenticed at 
BAjfixt/bn be specialised in ear and throat for a 
time in Parts. And in 1897 he returned to 
ItadAui and set up a successful practice. 

But he did not confine himself to medi- 
ciadi He boon found his MeUsr in Municipal 
potttfaae, HU earnestness, his thorough mastery 
of dOtalUf his independence, and his eloquence 
soon Wdtn for him a commanding position in the 
Uorporatton of Madras. In fact, the way in which 
he Ud the opposition during the recent debate on 
the Ofty Municipal Bill in the Madras Legislative 
Oouneil U still fresh in the minds of all. And 
even tbosAl tiiio could not see eye to eye with him 
iu his rkesit political adventures found in him 
t^e ettudy ^Uhipion of the people’s rights. 

It is unfortunate that all the energy, eloquence 
aourttge of this indefatigable fighter should 
base been in recent years, misspent. 

Hmi. Krishna Sahay 

Sbe Hon’Ue Bai Bahadur Krishna Sahay (who 
has been appointed member of the Executive 
Council, EUi^) was born in October 1868 and 

E doat^ from the Presidency College in 1890. 

was MSoUed as a Vakil of the Calcutta High 
Oottit in Jtdy 1692 when he commenced his 
practice in thO district courts at Patna where he 
soon rose to eminence. On the creation -of the 
Patna Hi|^ Court he joined the highest tribunal 
of the Protinoe and was elected President of the 
Vakils’ AssoOiatiqai about two years ago. He was 
appointed Labr Lecturer itf the Patna College in 
1^4 and bdd that post till 1909. In 1909 he 
wssfijfstllMed'U m«mW of the Bengal LegU- 
latiVU Co^bMil b> thp^llPdiar lAndbolders’ Associa- 
tinUf After Bihar and Orissa were converted 
into n ospemte province the Bai Bahadur was 
intotiiid to IImi IitfiClative Oouncil in 


1913 to the Imperial Legtaiat^ Ooundl in 191(1. 
On the creation of university he wae 

nominated a Fbllow and a member of the SyndUh 
oate Jby Government. # 

The Bai Bahadur, says the has alwaya 

been a staunch Congressman wttih sober and 
moderate views. He was one of the ninetem 
members of the Imperial Legislative Ooundl who 
signed the famous memorandum on the Beforma. 
At the last session of the Council he took a It^ly 
part in the debate on the Bowlatt Bills and 
strongly opposed the passing of the meaeure. The 
Bai Bahadur cast in his lot with the moderate 
party of the Congress in 1918 and was nominated 
a member of its deputation to Bnglan^ in'the 
beginning of the current year. He visited Eng^ 
land in 1914 and has always been a keeo^ social 
and political reformer. 

Mr. Asquith. 

The A ew StaAeaman^ commenting on Mr, 
Asquith’s speech analysing Lord French’s Eyat 
Book of Bevelations, observes : — 

The chief value of Mr. Asquith’s speech, the 
public service which it rendered, was that it came 
as a sudden and vivid reminder of days not, 
after all, so long past, when personal loyalty and 
public decency had still a very important place in 
English political life. It is not a question of 
pohtical opinions. In that matter it is quite 
possible in the future that f6r '^or oWn part we 
shall more often find ourselves supporting 
Mr. Lloyd-George than Mr, Asquith. But even 
Mr. Asquith’s strongest political opponents cannot, 
and, in fact, do not, fail to recognise that quite 
apart from his extraordinary in tellectuaf gifts, he 
is pre-eminently a man who honours the best 
traditions of British politics, and so exemplifies 
them in his own person that his disappSeMinoe 
from the political arena would leave a sense of 
more irreparable loss than even that of a Qlad^ 
stone or a Disraeli. 

The Late Mr. Anaada Row. 

We regret to record the death on July 20 of 
Mr. I. AoAnda Bao, c i late Dewan of Mysore 
at the advanced age sizty-se'rea. The late 
Mr. Ananda Bao, was the son of the 
Indian statesman Sir T. Madfaava Bao. 
Mr. Ananda Bao jmned the Hyasre servits 
in life and retired at the end of 1212 idNar 
yeacf of DewaDsIup.r It vss dniiBg hie edsifahh’ ' 
tnmn thet the Hyson BeoniMt OsefaMMsa. 
whint hM very noently hssn Ipaaile MrHNWMl., 
WM erttUisM. ' . * 
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Pc$,tical 

India Office Referm 

The following is the official Bommary of the 
proposab made in the report of the Committee 
on the Home Adminbtration of Indian affairs. 

(1) Save in the ease of absolute necessity, 
legislation should not be certified for enactment 
by ifie Ooupcil of State without the previous 
approval of its substance by the Secretary of 
State, on the ground that its enactment is essen- 
tial in tile interests of peace, order, and the good 
government of India* 

(^) Where«the Government of India are in 
agreement with a majority of non official mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly either in regard 
to legisbtion, or in regard to resolutions on the 
budget, or on matters of general administration, 
assent to their joint decision should onlv be with- 
held in cases in which the Secretary oF State feels 
that hu responsibility to Parliament for peace, 
order, and good government of India, or para- 
mount considerations of imperial policy, require 
him to secure reconsideration of the matter at 
bsue by the Legislative Assembly. 

(3) As a basts of delegations, the principle of 
previous consultation between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India, would bo 
substituted in all oases in which previous sanction 
oF the Secretary of State in Council has hitherto 
been required. 

(4) In the relations between the Secretary of 
State and the Local Governments the principle 
shoidd, as far as possible, be applied that, where 
the Govern mont are in agreement with a conclu- 
sion of the Legislature, their joint decision should 
ovfinarily be flowed to prevail. 

(5) Assent to or disallowance of Indian legisla- 
tion by the Crown should be signified by His 
Maje^ in Council. 

(6) The powers and authority now vested in 
the Secretary of State for India in Council should 
be transferred to the Secretary of State 

(7) The Secretary of State should be. assisted 
by an Advisory Committee, to which he shall 
refer each matters as he may determine and he 
may provide by regulations for the conduct of the 
bosiness of the committee. 

(8) IQhe Advisory Committee should consist of 

^ 12 and npt less than six members, 

appointed % Hhm Secretary of State. 

(9) Hot tern thee ane-thfrd of the members of 
the oumtnittdb should be persons domiciled in 
ledia sheeted ^ the Seamtary of State from a 


panel of names eubmitted by non-official members 
of Indian Legislaturo. 

(10) The tenure of office of a member of the 
committee should be five years. 

(11) The members of either House of Parlia- 
'ment should be ineligible for appointment to the 

committee. 

(12) The salary of the members of the commit- 
tee should be XI, 200 a year. 

(13) The Indian members of the committfe 
should receive a subsistence allowance of X600 a 
year in addition to salary, in respect of their 
domicile. 

(14) Statutory provision should be made for 
recommendations (6) to (13) inclusive. 

(15) The Secretary of State should regulate, by 
executive orders the conduct of correspondence 
between the India Office and the Governments in 
India. 

(16) Action should be taken with a view to the 
transfer of the agency work of the India Office to 
a High Commissioner for India, or some similar 
Indian Governmental representative in Londpn. 

(17) No formal system of interchange of 
appointments between a member of the India 
Office and India services can be recommended, but 
deputation between the two countries should be 
encouraged. 

(18) Occasion should be taken now and then to 
appoint an Indian to one of the posts interme- 
diary between the Secretary of State and heads of 
departments. 

(19) The charges on account of political and 
administrative work of the office should be placed 
on the estimates, those on account of agency work 
of the office being defrayed from Indian revenues, 
the appointment to be determined by agreement 
between the India Office and the Treasury. 

(20) The Committee are not in favour of the 
proposal to establish a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Indian affairs and Sir 
James Brunyate, Prof. Keith and Mr. Basu have 
stated their views in a separate^roemorandum. 

The Joint Committee 

In the House of Lords the following were 
appointed on the motion of Lord Sinha to serve 
on the Joint Committee of the Government of 
India Bill : Lords Crewe, Selborne, Middleton, 
the Duke of Northumberland, Lords Islington, 
Sinha and Sydenham Among the members of 
the Commons appointed to serve on the Com- 
mittee are Mr. Montagu, Sir Henry Oraifc^ 
Mr. X. J. Bennett, Sir Donald Maelean, Mr, Ben 
Spdbr and Commander Ormsby Gore. 
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General 

Mr. Gandhi on Civil Ditobedienee 

In the course of a letter to the press dated the 
2l8t July, Mr. Gandhi writes : — The Government 
of India have given me, through Hia Kxcollency 
the Governor of Bombay, a grave warning that 
the resumption of civil disobedience is likely to be 
attended with serious consequences to public secu- 
rity. This warning has been enforced by His 
ExccAlency the Governor himbelf at the interviews 
to which I was summoned. In rc-sponse to these 
warnings and to the urgent desire publicly ex- 
pressed by Dewfln Bahadur J^. A Govinduraghava 
Iyer, Sir Narayan Chandavaikar and «.everal 
editors, 1 have, after deep consideration, decided 
not to resume civil rcMS^anee for tbo time being. 

I may add that several prominent tiiends belong- 
ing to what is called tbo extremist par tv have 
given me the same advice on the f^ole ground of 
their fear of a recrudescence of violence on the 
part of those who might not have understood the 
doctrine of civil resistance. 

The Calcutta Postmen. 

The Catholic Herald takes up tho Calcutta po.st- 
meh’sease and comparing it with thiit of the rail- 
way employees who threatened a strike writes as fol- 
lows ; — “ Some time ago, the Covenanted Officers 
of a big Kail wa} Comping respec ^ Tully repre‘3Pntod 
to the authoritiPb th.'rt they arid their faiuilies 
were starving on Rs. 3»50 a month, and that unless 
they were given Ks. 500 they would go on strike, 
hold up all railway traflic, starve town nnd coun- 
try, cut ofif troops and supplies necessary to e trry 
on the Afghan War and suppre'ss the revolt in 
the Punjab. A big gentleman went to Simla, and 
there other big gentlemen sat in conclave, with 
the result that the Coven inted Officers got the 
Rs. 500 they claimed, and wer^ warmly confirra- 
tulated on their patriotic restiaint and law-abid- 
ing behaviour. 

“ A'^eek later, the Calcutta postal pconS res- 
pectfully represented to the authorities that tihey 
and their families were starving on Rs. 15 a 
xnptitb, and that unless they were given Rs. 20, 
they Wiyiild go on stxike. No big gentlemen took 
any notice of It, and on strike they did go,* with 
the^result that ona man got 20 days’ rigoroua im- 
pridenment for being the Treasurer of the Strike ' 
Funds, five bthors were condemned to three 
weeks* rjgdirous imprigohment for being the'lead- 
erg^ bight othiSra were finhdi others wore 


and the rebt pard^n^ liad kipt on the old rates. 

2nd Clown t But is this law ? 

Ist Clown: Ay, marry, is*t crgwner% qu«>t 
law, * ‘ ,, 

2nd Clown: Will you ha’the truth on*t ? If 
theso had been white gentlemen .... etc. 

1st Clown : Why, there thou say'st : and the 
more pity that great folk should have epunte- 
nance in this world to hang the public mor^ than • 
their even Christian. Come, my spade,** ^ 

Child Welfare in India.^ 

A Press Communique states : The unhappy 
condition of Indian women in child-birth and the 
high rate of infant mortality in Itfifliia are so well 
known that the public will 'undoubtedly welcome 
the announcement that an exhibition in maternity 
and child welfaie will he held in Delhi next Feb- 
ruary under tho patronage of Her Excellency 
Lady Chelmsford. 

Tho problem before the otganisers is how to 
adapt exhibitions of a similar kind which had been 
held in other countries to the special needs of 
India and it is hoped that the educated public not 
in Delhi alone but in other parts of India also 
will co-operate as far possible There must be 
many people both Indian and European, who have 
thought on this subject and advice exhibits or 
gifts of money will bo gratefully received by tho 
organisers. Further information can be received 
hv application to the Honorary Secretary, Infant 
Welfare 1 xliibition, Duflerin Fund Office, 'Siifila. 

The King-Emperor’s Message 

The following Royal Proclamation bjr the King- 
Emperor, dated 1st July, 1919, is published: — 

Whereas a dt finite Treaty of Peace betwee^ US 
and the Assoeiated Governments and German 
Government was concluded at Versailles on 'tj;»e 
28th June Inst, in conformity thereunto I have 
thought fit hereby to comm'»nd that the same he 
published in due course thioughout all Our domi^ 
nions and we do declare to all Our loving subjeuAl 
Our will and pleasure that upon the exchange* Uf 
ratifications thereof, the snid Treaty of Peiiei 
observed inviolably as well by sea as by 
all places whatsoever, strictly charging and com*' 
manding all Our loving subjects to take 
hereof and to conform themselves thereUtltne 
accordingly. ' '' 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham FalgiM, 
this first day of July in the year df Our 
1919 knd in the 10th year of Our reign. 

God' save the King<*EmperOr. 
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The Calcutta University Commission Report 

. I. BY SIK P. S. SIVASWAMT ATYER. 


HK "©xpected i pirt nt the Oalcutti 

University Coriimisrtion his at List been 
made available to the [niblic. The Com- 
mission sat for a poiiod of nearly IH 
months and it cannot be said that the results of 
their labour partake <*iU»or in (juality or in 
quantity of the provet l>ial ohaiMCter of a iiiiiUn- 
tain in travml. Che main b xly of the report 
comprises five portly lolumes ot about 400 
pages each. But fh^ defects of a production 
of this formidable sv.^' are largely mitigated by the 
table of contents ai.d the analyses of the chapters 
and the attract' \ eness of the type. With all 
tiiese^convenipnces for reference, the reading of 
the report and the detailed consideration of its 
contents demand a very considerable amount of 
time. It is only possible at present to give a 
rough idea of the impressions produced by a 
perusal of the official summary. During the 
course of the last one hundred years the question 
of educational policy has engaged the attention of 
Government at intervals of about 20 to .30 years. 
Making allowance for the^ leisurely methods of 
consideration and execution in favour with tlie 
Government, it will probably take sever a 1 years 
more before the Reforms recommended by the 
Commission aro carried out and any tangible 
itsult is achieved. 

The Education Commission of 1882 and the 
Government the day were largely dominated 
by the very insular concefition of education which 
prevailed in Jltigland at the time. University 
Education' was h^iV'dly recognised in England as a 
function of thj|( State, England was well provid- 
ed with schools and ^^tTniversi ties founded by 
private benefactors Englishmen naturally 

applied the ideas dei^ved from this system to 
India notwithstanding the great difference of 
conditions. The vital connection between ele- 
mentary, sepondm'y end collegiate education, the 
importance of tecffinicsl eduostion, the need 


for th« couhtruction of a compreliensive system of 
education as an organic whole, and the duties of 
the state in the matter of education have all been 
forced into prominence by the war and it is only 
within the last few years that Englishmen have 
b^gun to realise that it is just as much the duty 
of the state to provide for the education of the 
people, as it is to look after their health. The ad- 
mitted failure of the Government of India to 
achieve resiilts at all proportionate to the period of 
British rule must in great part be attributed to 
their inability to recognise the obligations of the 
state in this behalf and the consequent omission to 
provide the necessary funds. 

Tliough the opinions expressed by the com- 
mission were mainly based upon the conditions 
observed by them in Bengal and are intended to 
refer to the system in force theie, many of their 
remarks are more or less applicable to the system 
in this Presidency also. The evils may not be 
so glaring here as in Bengal, but they exist 
nevertheless and are sufficiently serious to demand 
prompt and effective treatment. The inadequate 
equipment of many ot the English High Schools, 
the underpayment of the staff and its inadequacy, 
the absence of a sufficient diveisity of lines of 
study, the n* cessity for the intermediate classes of 
Ooileges to supplement and finish the course of 
secondary insti notion imperfectly carried out by 
the High Schools are defects in the system of 
school education which can be observed in this 
Presidency also, The system of .secondary 'educa- 
tion here cannot be said to be dominated by the 
matriculation examination of the TTniversity for 
the reason that the latter has practically dis- 
appeared but the domination of the secondary 
school system by the University flourishes as 
vigorously as ever. It was to escape this domina- 
tion and with the object of giving more latitude 
to the school course and ensuring greater 
considers tipn for the work and conduct of 
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a boy tbroughoat tho High School oourse 
that the system of school leaving certificates 
was introduced by the Department of Public 
Instruotion, The example set by Madras 
has now been followed in the other Provinces also 
but whether their experience has been similar to 
ours, we do not know. Compared with the 
courses of study for the old matriculation 
examination the syllabuses provided under the 
school final system are considered by school 
masters to bS heavier and stifier. The public 
examination, which precedes the school leaving 
certificate and which is conducted by a special 
Board dominates the school couise to the Kamo 
unhealthy extent as the old matriculation ex^imina- 
tion. Subjects in which there is no public 
examination are totally neglected by the boys 
whatever their intrinsic value or interest. For 
thif purpose of regulating admission to its coutses 
the University has been obliged to lay clown the 
percentages of marks to be obtained by the ho3s 
in the different subjects And it may be said 
that the matriculation is practically restored 
though the provisions for moderation are intended 
to and do operate in favour of the bo3s. 

The defects observed by the Commission in the 
Arts Colleges of Bengal are also noticeable in this 
Presidency. The immense number of students 
to be dealt with by the University, the meagre 
staffing and equipment of many of tho Colleges, 
the absence of variety in the courses and of 
provision for training in technical subjects, the 
unwieldy size of the classes and the absence of in- 
dividual guidance to students, the inadequate pay 
and prospects of teachers in private Colleges and 
the difficulties of co-operation between Colleges 
owing to their widely scattered location arc defects 
with which we are familiar. One main remedy 
proposed by the Commission for the improve- 
ment of the system of secondary education is 
that the intenn^iate examination should qualify 
for admission to the University course The 
suggestion is quite sound and must commend 
itsetf to all who have any knowledge of the 
products of our Secondary School S3 stem. Their 
proposal that the Honours course should be one 
of three years has already been anticipated in 
Madras. Whether the length of the pass course 
should also te extended to three years is a matter 
which deserves oemsideration. The recommenda- 
tions^f the Commission that there should be at least 
one intermediate college in every district and that 
the courses of the intermediate Colleges should be 
framed so tfto prepare students not only for the 
egree oourses of the University in Arts end 


Science but also for the Medical, Engineering, and 
teaching professions and for careers in Agrio^ture, 
Commerce and Industry must also commend them- 
selves for acceptance. The intermediate classes 
must serve as a sorting station where boys will 
be picked up and given the preliminary training 
to prepare for different vocations according to their 
special tastes and aptitudes. 

By far the most urgent problem in the organisa- 
tion of our educational system is the provision of 
adequate facilities for higher technical training 
for *i siiflliciently varied number of callings. The 
pro^dem of variety of technical training and the 
problem of economic and especially industrial 
development are closely interdependent. But 
unless and until new openings are provided for 
our 3 0ung men,, it is hopeless to expect them 
to be diverted from the more or less literary 
courses which now dominate the University® 

The Commission's suggestions for the altera- 
tions of the University structure are largely 
modelled upon the report of the London Uni- 
versity Commission. The Commission rightly 
insists upon the need for the creation of new 
Universities wherein the tenchinft function can be' 
assured its due predominenoe, Taking our own 
Presidency into consideration, the numbers now 
dealt with are far too large and there is ample 
need and justification for at least three more, a 
University for the Southern group of districts at 
Trichinopoly, one for the Telugu districts at Wal- 
tair, which is bound to grow in importance with 
the construction of the Vizagapatam* harbour, and 
one for the Western districts in Coimbatore or 
C.ilicub. If the demand for education in the Ceded 
districts is sufficiently large, Bellary may prbve a 
convenient centre The creation of new Univer- 
sities or, for the matter of that, the improvement 
of the existing Universities is almost entirely a 
question of funds and unless the Government are 
prepared to incur the necessary expenditure, there 
is little or no prospect of any real improvement. ' 
To put it shortly, the pressing needs of the day 
are —the provision of training for various walks 
of life and a libera] budget for a comprehensive 
educational programme broad- based upon compul- 
sory elementary eduostion and carried through a 
varied course of secondary education to the high- 
est University ideals. The recommendatipDA of 
the Commission for the abandonment of the service 
system of recruitment, for the restriction of 
Government interference, and for the conferment 
of autonomy in the Universities are bound to 
meet with general a|iproval. 
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HB five heavy volumes which are now under 

C circulation are very interesting reading. 
The prevailing note of the report is dia^ 
t anUiafacAion : dissatisfaction with the 
machinery of instruction ; dissatisfaction ^ with 
the students ; dissatisfaction with accomodation 
in OoHeges and in the hostels ; dissatisfaction with 
the Government regarding contribution ; dis- 
satisfaction with the University, and dissatis- 
factioi]^with other Educational authorities. 

Since the introduction of British rule in India 
and since the resolve to give education in English 
to Indiansf there has been no pronouncement so 
condemnatory of the process employed for im- 
parting that education as that contained in the 
report under review. For a long time I have 
been of opinion that the nature of educatir^n 
given under the guidance of our Universities 
stands in need of great Reform. 1 have made no 
secret of it in my speeches outside the "Senate 
Chamber and inside it. But the revelation which 
has been furnished by the unqualified censure 
which has been passed by the University Com- 
mission has taken even my breath away. 

There are two considerations which render the 
work of the Commission somewhat incomplete. 
The first is the rather undue importance attached 
to the details connected with school and college 
life in Bengal. JNo doubt the Commission was 
prima facie constituted for overhauling educa 
tional ideals in that Presidency. Still it was no 
secret that the main labours of that body were 
to be directed towards furnishing the Govern- 
ment of India with materials for a reconstruction 
of educational problems all over India. Therefore 
the somewhat lurid picture drawn of school life 
in t^e mofussil of the Presidency of Bengal, and 
the anxiety exhibited to provide a remedy for the 
evils which the Bengal student is suffering from, 
detract from the gt eater usefulness of the recom- 
mendations as a whole. The second consideration, 
if one may venture to say so, is the incomplete- 
ness of the recommendations. What 1 mean is 
this. The cures suggested are not calculated to 
radically put an end to the various disappointing 
features which have been catalogued in the Com- 
mission's ‘Report. It may be that the Commission 
felt that a process of repair rather than of recon- 
struction should be adopted in dealing with this 
great problem. But in some matters at least one 
would have thought that the cancer was too deep 
and that a more thorough operation was necessary 
to remove it. These ideas passed through my 
tuind as I was reading the Re ppr t. 


But as may be pointed out it is easier to criti* 
cise than to construct ; and 1 gladly confess tha^ 
in some directions the Reforms suggested are of a 
chat'acter which should satisfy public opinion 
throughout India. 

On the question of the unduly literary charac- 
ter of the education given the Commission speak 
out very clearly. 1 believe it was President 
Wilson who said that there should be no 
water tight compartments in the progress of 
a student's career from primary to higher 
education. This catching statement is subject 
to limitations, and I am glad to find that 
the Commission has recognised it. It is one 
thing to say that every student should have such 
an equipment in the lower classes as would enable 
liim, if he is so minded, to climb to the top of the 
ladder in any branch of knowledge which he 
chooses. But it is a different thing to suggest 
that the opportunities afforded to students m^st 
be of the same character as would enable the 
lowest and the highest among them to tread the 
same path. The Commission has rightly pointed 
out that with the Intermediate classes the system 
of general education should stop. As I have not 
read through the report fully, 1 am not in a 
position to say whether the Commission agrees 
with one of my cherished views that until this 
stage is reached there should be as little of 
specialisation as possible. The Commission has 
rightly held that the education ending with the 
School Final is not sufficient to enable a student 
to enter public life or to carve out for himself a 
career of usefulness on the strength of the 
education thus far imparted. It may be that in 
Madras the course which ends with the School 
Final is not so ill-adapted for a useful 

career as in Bengal. For example 1 am 
not sure that the English which a School 
Final student is taught in Madras is not 
far superior in quality than what is taught to 
him in Bengal. Even granting that it is so, 
the character of the subjects taught and the 
mode of teaching them and the way in which the 
students are housed and brought together are 
common both to Bengal and to Madras. I do 
not want to go into particulars. But I cannot 
help saying that there is as much need for Reform 
in Madras in this direction as in Calcutta. 

The recommendations of the Commission aim at 
turning the attention of the student from seeking 
the career of a quill driver in a public office into 
a citizen who can improve the industrial condition 
of the country and contribute to its material 
wealth. It is in this direction that very urgent 
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Beform is ne<>essary at onoe, and with regard to 
which every Local Government should take imme- 
diate steps to give eifeot to the recommendations 
of the dommission. 

In Madras moro than ev**n in Bengal the 
neoeasity for starting more Universities is urgent. 
To one who has been accustomed to the kind of 
discussion that is going on in the Senate C hum bei, 
and who has been privileged to know tho heavy 
and incessant wprk that is being dune by the 
members of the Syndicate in Madras, it would be 
clear that if the present state of nlfairs do conti- 
nue any longer there will be a break- down in the 
near future. No doubt so long as the func- 
tions of the University are only to examine 
(because I do not consider the provision for 
'University lectures as at present arranged has 
really made the University a teaching one) 
the pressure of work may not be felt very much. 
But as has been pointed out by the Commission 
the type of University which his been foisted on 
India after the model of the London University 
has long outstayed its time. While London has 
ohangod completely, true to our conservative in- 
stinct, we have been going even further than what 
the Loudon University was at its start This 
din no longer go on. There are centres of Educa- 
tion in Madras which cry out for the establish- 
ment of more Universities. This is another mat- 
ter on which prompt action is necessary. 

The Commission has rightly pointed out that 
what ie being done by the University is only to 
prepare students for examination and not to make 
them good citizens. This is a reproach which no- 
body who has studied the problem Can regard as 
unmerited. No attempt is being made to instil 
into the minds of the coming generation ideas 
which would in course of time, enable them to 
workout the salvation of the country and to 
spread among the unregenerate classes the duties 
of civic life. Wherever you go among a group of 
students you hear nothing of what they discuss in 
common which would enable them in future life 
to work together for the amelioration of the people 
of the country. What they share in common is 
the dictated note- book of the teacher. They are 
not taught that their life in school is a pre- 
paratioh for nobler ends. The result is 
when they take to thinking for themselves 
on these (|Hestions, they exhibit a want of 
balance and a want of judgment which has 
etrnbd a great AM of neneure. 

Bo long as the root of the evil which engenders 
this state^of mind is not eradicated, it would bo 
idle tb against it. Put the school and 

the teacher in order, then the student will 


feel higher responsibility and observe greater 
decorum. 1 agree that there is good reason for 
the complaint that political demagogues lead 
away the students from the right path — but these 
unthinking aen who play with fire are themselves 
products of a system of education which at least 
in .later years has not conduced to impress them 
with the proper ideals of life. Those of the 
older generation who had the good fortune to sit 
at the feet of the great teachers of th^ past 
learnt a great deal more from these teachers than 
are imparted in these days. There is a want of 
fellow-feeling in these days — a feeling that the 
work is done by the mechanical delivery of set 
lectures — a feeling that the development of the 
character of -the taught is not within the province 
of the professor. This conception of a teacher^s 
duties is not calculated to remove the grievance 
complained of. 

1 have naturally not gone into the details. I 
have confined myself to making some general 
observations on the report. I would earnestly 
commend to all persons who are interesting 
themselves in the cause of education a careful and 
close study of the volumes issued by the 
Oommission. 
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Selected Chapters of the Repmrt of the 
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The Future of the Ottoman Empire 

A SYMPOSIUM. 


One of the most delicate problem^ of the sottlenient ih tliAt relating t ) the future of the Ottomim 
Empire- Mussalraans all over the wot Id are bound together by otic common brotherhood and whatever 
attitiMie they may take in regard to any question cannot be lightly treated as merely sentimental. The 
sentiments of 300,000,000 of ptjople ought to count for much in any polity and the League of Nations 
will incur a gi*av 0 responsibility if it slimdd blu.nler into a false st^^p prejudicial to the interests and 
tradition%of so large and powerful a (jommunir.v as the Mahomedaiis There is no doubt that consider^ 
able numbers of muslim people have been fortified by the pledges of President Wilson and the British 
premier when they gave essuTancos in regard to the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ; and it would indeed bo a grievou'^ disappointment if anything is done to thwart the hopes of 
the Muslim World, During the War, the loyalty of the Mahamadan peoples all over the Empire was 
put to a severe strain — and Biitain is the Greatest Mahamadan power in the world— -and 
Indian Mahamadans in particular loyally co-operated with the allies in their fight for freedom. 
It is not therefore surprising that the proposals for the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
should fill the minds of Indian JVtahimadans with grief and resentment; and the Hindu subject! 
of His Majesty cannot withhold r.heir sympathy from their fellow countrymen. It is gratifying 
to know the deep concern with which Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha and His H^bness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner hive boon representing the cause of the Muslims .it the Peace Table und 
it is hoped that no efforts will Ito spared by the British representatives to mete out justice to the 
claims of Turkey. The following views of representative leaders will be read with interest.— (/fd. /. R.) 


H. H. Damad Ferid Pasha. 

Grand Vizier and head of the Turkish UeUgation 

(Our aim is the) rehabilitation of the Otto- 
man riation. Thus rehabilitated in the eyes ot 
the civilised world our mission will henceforward 
be that of devoting ourselves to an intensive 
economic and intellectual culture in order thus to 
become a useful factor in the League of Nations. 

The Ottoman people hope that tlie chaos in the 
Eagt, bolstered as it is by this abnormal state of 
affairs which is neither war noi peace, may at 
last be replaced by order, and it likewise desire.^ 
to see the end of the continued occupation of its 
territories in spite of the Armistice. This 
occupation has in fact resulted at Smyrna in the 
most deplorable excesses which have been commit- 
ted to the hurt of the defenceless Moslem 
population. It desires with equal eai ne'Sttioss tluj 
maintenance, on the basis of the status quo ante 
hdlum^ of the integrity of the Obboman Empire, 
which, during the last forty 3 ears, has been 
reduced to the least possible limits. It lastly 
wishes to be granted in Thraco, to the Nortli 
and West of Adrionople, where the Mahomedau 
population is in an .overwhelming majority, a 
frontier line which will render possible the defence 
of Adrianople and Constantinople. What we ask 
foir thii is, morifoVir, coin pie wly in conformity 


with President Wilson^s principles, which we 
invoked when requesting an armistice, being 
convinced that they would be evenly applied in 
the interests of the peace of the world. 

On the other hand, a fresh parcel ling- out of 
the Ottoman Empiie would entirely upset the 
balance in the East. The ranges of the Taurus 
are, moreover, nothing more than a geological line 
of demarcation The regions situated beyond 
those mountains from the Mediterranean up to 
the Arabian Sea are, although a language different 
from the Turkish' language is spoken there, 
indissolubly linked with Constantinople by feelings 
which are deeper than the principle of nationality. 
On either side of the Taurus the same ideals, the 
same thoughts, the same moral and material 
interests bind the inhabitants. These form a 
compact block, and its disintegration would be 
detrimental to the peace and tranquillity of the 
East. Even a plebiscite would not solve the 
question, for the supreme interests of more than 
300,000,000 Moslems are involved, and they 
form an important fraction of the whole of the 
human race. The conscience of the world eoiM 
only approve conditions of peace which aM 
compatible with right, with the .aspiiatione pf 
peoples, and with immanent justice,” # 

Statement read to the Council of Ten on the ITth 
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[Avoubt 


Sir Abba* AK Baig. 

We venture to appeal to you for the sake of the 
fair name of Great Britain and the tranquil 
development of Asia^ that Turkey proper and 
Xhraoe with Constantinople as its capital should 
be left intact and uninterfered with under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, that his temporal 
power over the Turkish state should not be at 
tempted to be reduced or diminished by any sort 
of mandate and that the principle of self deter* 
mination which has been applied to the Christian 
peoples of Europe should be made applicable to 
the Modem peoples, and that in the interests of 
the peaceful development of western Asia the 
saserainty of the Caliph over the non- Turkish 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire be left 
iindieturbed. (JFi'om thA memorial addressed by 
ihi$ MoAsm Community in Kngland to the I rime 
Mimkter on June 14, 1919. it is' signed by 
JSt. JB. the Aga Khan^ Mr. Aimer Ali^ Hir Abbas 
AU Baig and others). 

Th« Aga Khan & Mr. Amaer AH. 

We consider it, our duty to urge, for the fair 
name of England, nay of the British Empire, that 
the pledge our Prime Minister in the name of 
England gave to the world, and in particular to 
the worid of Islam, should be maintained ; and that 
the Turkish sovereign, as the Caliph of the vast 
Sunni congregation, should be left in absolute 
possession of Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor stretching from the north of Syria proper 
along the ^Egean coast to the Black — a 

region ** predominantly Turkish in race.” It 
would, in our opinion, be a cruel act of injustice 
to wrench any portion of this tract from Turkish 
sovereignty* to satisfy the ambitions of any other 
people. Instead of bringing peace to Western 
Ada^ such a settlement will sow the seeds of con- 
stant wars, the effect of which cannot be expected 
to remain confined to the country where they 
hepipen to be waged. ib # ♦ 

We submit that the maintenance of ^he Otto- 
man "sovereign’s spiritual suzerainty in those 
eountries, whilst maintaining his prestige and 
thus oonoiliatin^ Mussulman feeling, would be the 
means of making the position of the Mussulman 
rulers or governors of those countries unimpugn- 
aUe. But sd far as Thrace, Constantinople, and 
the homelUnde of the Turkish race are concerned 
Muisultnau feeling from top to bottom is absolu- 
tely obpdeed to any interference under any shape 
w^tih ^ ihltanVi sovereignty. ( the Times). 


President Wilson* 

The Tut kish portions of the present Ottoman 
Empire shall be assured a secure sovereignty. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Lloyd George 

Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of ^he rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race. • ★ s While we do not 

challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
in the homelands of the Turkish race with its 
capital at Constantinople the passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea being* interna- 
tionalised and neutralised, Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, S}ria, and Palestine are in* our 
judgment enLitled to a recognition of their 
separate national condition. (From a Speech.) 

Hod. Mr. Yakub Hasan. 

Any attempt to take Constantinople ^from the 
hands of Mussalmans would be regarded as a 
deliberate blow aimed at Islam by Christendom, 
and will embitter the feelings of Mussalmans 
against all the Christian nations so deeply that it 
will be rendered impossible ever to bring about 
harmonious relations between the East and West. 
This contingency is specially fraught with danger 
to the Britisn Empire which owes her importance 
and greatness as world Power to her empire in 
the East, for not only the Mussalmans of India 
will become lestive and discontended, but the 
martial races that inhabit the North-Western 
Frontiers of India and the peoples of Afghanistan, 
Khiva, Bokhara and Turkistan will be infuriated 
into a fren/.y that cannot but bode ill to the 
peace and tranquillity of that part of Asia — the 
storm centre of the past — not to mention the 
serious misunderstanding that will be created^ in 
Java, Summatra and Malay Peninsula which 
possess numerous Muslim populations. 

We, Mussalmans, therefore/respectfully beg to 
submit that the position of Constantinople as the 
Capital of Turkey and as such the seat of Khalifats 
and Capitd of Islam should not be inteifered 
with. ♦ e * * e * 

The Muslim claim is that the Muslim races 
inhabiting the non-Turkish portion of the Otto- 
man Empire are not in any way inferior in 
intelligence, patriotism and organisation to Poke, 
Slavs, or Czecho Slavs, and they do not see ai|y 
reason why thi re should be a mandatory fbv ^e 
proposed Muslim States while none is oontepnpkt- 
od for the Christian State. [From a Memoiw^m 
to the Prims Minister]. 
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Sir Theodore Morrison 

The creation of an Islam Irredenta is the last 
thing that we should desire. The result must be 
to make of the Near E ist a storm centre more 
extensive and more dangerous to the world’s 
peace than the Balkans have been in the last half- 
century. Tlioae who would parcel out among the 
Allies, countries which are fundamentally Muham* 
madan are creating the very conditions which 
means chronic unrest It will be the tragic history 
of the Balkans repeated with a change of name 
As the Christian races under Turkish domination 
were perpetually struggling to get free and in- 
voked the sympathy and assistance of their 
Christian neighbours, so will the Muhammadan 
populations under European domination call aloud 
for the H} tn pa thy and support of their Moslem 
neighbours and spre id a contagion of unrest 
among the Moslems of Algeria, Egypt, Afghanis- 
tan, and India. It is the British Empire with 
its 80 million Muhammadan subjects which will 
be most troubled by the disturbances from this 
storm'Centre. 

The case against foreign domination is ns good 
in the mouth of a Muhammidan ns of a Chri.stinn. 
If self determination is a goo<l criterion for 
deckling the claims of Poles, Bohemians, and 
Yugo Slavs, why is it wrong when applied to 
Turks ( Have the Great Powers one standard of 
justice for Christians and another for Mo.slems ( 

I venture to say that there is not a soldier or 
Civil Servant in India who looks forward with 
equanimity to the necessity of answering those 
questions, and they know that they will he put to 
him with repeated insi-terce for jears to come if 
the allies when dealing with Islam forget their 
own professions. There is no ground for suppos 
ing Muhammadan discontent will blow over 
Islam inspires a devotion every whit as pissionate 
as the patriotism felt for race or country ; it i.s a 
devotion which wdl not succumb to machine 
guns or bombing neropl>mes, nor will* Western 
education eradicate it It will persist, to trouble 
the world’s peace and disturb the British Empire, 
as the patriotism of Greeks, Serbs ai.d Wallachians 
has persisted. 

On the plain practical ground of self-interest 
England should not destroy the Turkish Empire* 
[From an artide in the Hinteenth Cmtnrf/ and 
dfter ” on “ England and Jehm ”] 


Mr. M. H. Isphani. 

It is still possible to carry out the intention of 
creating self-governing States in Syna and Me- 
sopotamia without interfering in the spirit of the 
Prime Minister’s speeieh and Mr. Wilson’s de- 
clarations regarding the preservation of full Tur- 
kish sovereignty in Asia Minor, Thrace and 
Constantinople. The Moslems will view with 
the gravest disappointment and bitterness 
the wresting of Thrace and Constanti- 
nople from Turkey proper or placing her 
under a Chiistian protectoiate or mandate, 
and they will denounce the seizure of countries 
which are traditionally Turkish, to be made over 
to Italy and Greece. There is an idea among 
Mo.slein8 that Turkey is being disrnembered and 
destroied in order to p1‘«ce Islam under the heal 
of European Powers I hope and trust that this is 
a false idea Kngland has always keen regarded 
as a sympathiser with Islamic sentiments, and I 
still hope that she will not disappoint the Mussul* 
mans in the trust they have reposed in her.— 
{SIpeech in London), 

Mr> C. F. Andrew*. 

A tragic drama is being acted out to the bitter 
end in Asiatic and European Turkey, before our 
very eyes, which must make every heart bleed. 
The breaking up process has already begun. 
Each week the news comes trickling through, that 
fresh aggressive steps are being taken by Greece 
and Italy, which, must inevitably lead to annexa- 
tion. Already Greek troops have been landed at 
8m}rna in Asia Minor and they have pressed up 
country, attempting to annex nil the land they 
could before the Peace Terms are published. 
Greece is also claiming the whole of Thrace, with 
the exception of a single naval outlet for 
Bulgaria. Italy has landed forces in the Gulf of 
Adalia. It appears that she is determined to 
dispute with Greece the hegemony of this port of 
the Mediterranean. France is actively pressing 
her so called * claims’ in Syria, and Great 
Britain those in Mesopotamia. While soothing 
words were being uttered to the Mohamedan 
deputation at Versailles, these actual deeds have 
been either accomplished or are on the verge of 
accomplishment. e ^ m a 

1 cannot imagine, at this time, a greater blow 
to the British prestige for fairness and justice in 
the East than would be given by British acquies^ 
cenoe in the dismemberment of Turkey, [.i 
Cimmimioeddon to the Frese], 



lJ4t)IANS IN SdUTH AFRICA 

By Mr. M. K. GANDHI. 


I hav<8 Jast received the following cablegram 
from Mt. Ibrahim Ismail Aswat, Chairman of 
the British Indian Associa^on, Johannesburg : 

**BiU assented 23rd June, promulgated 3rd instant. 
Eestriots companies acquiring further fixed properties 
and holding bonds as prior to company law. Re-affirms 
Gold and Townships Acts operating on new licensees 
after lit May and restricting present traders and 
sneoessors to particular townships. Deputation wait- 
ing Hli Bkoellenoy urging withhold assent on ground 
class legislation. Government promised another com- 
during recess investigate Indian question 
throogbout Union as concession to the detractors in 
Pgrliameni. Fear further restrictive legislation 
Oommunity request you appeal Viceroy propose 
Boyal Commission India representing Union local 
Indian interests. Convened Union Indian Conference 
lib August, great success. Decided united action 
IfanF of the association pledged resist any 
ee«t.*^Aiwat.'* 

The cablegram bears ovit what I have said in my 
letl«er to Sir George B irnes* and what I said at the 
recent meeting at Poona. The restrictions are 
clear — 1, No further holding of landed property in 
the Transvaal ; 2. No new trade licences within the 
area affected by the Gold Law and the Townshii^s 
Aotj 3 the present holders and their successors 
in fiitle to be restricted as to trade to the town- 
ships in which they are now trading. 

As I have already remarked, this means virtual 
rotin of the Indian settlers in the Transvaal. 
Their only means of livelihood to the largest 
number is tnde, and the largest number of Indians 
is to be found probably within the gold area. If 
the Aht stands, they must die out in the natural 
oouree. 

In the ciblegrarn the word ‘assent’ occurs twice. 
It says the Bill has been assented to and it refers 
to a deputation that is to wait on H. E the 
Oovernor-Gieneral of South Africa lequesting him 
to withhold assent. The second use of the word 
^assent’ refers probably to a clause in the Letters 
Patent providing for the vetoing of class legisla- 
tion. ^,The clause is undoubtedly to be uSed under 
exceptional eiroumstances. No one can deny that 
the Asiatics Aqt constitutes a very exceptional 
dreumstanoe warranting the exercise of the 
Boyal veto. 

The most important part of the cablegram, 
however, is the fact the oomniission promised 
by the XInion Government is to he appointed as a . 
'*eenoesiHon *^the detractors” of Indians in the 
Union parliament. UnJesSy therefore, the Govern- 
mient of 'Indirtake care, them is every likelihood 

* A Summary of which appears in another page. 


of the commission, like the committee of the 
South African Assefnbly, {«*oving to the British 
Indians a curse, instead of a blessing,- It is, 
therefore, not unnatural that the British Indian 
Association urges that H. E the Viceroy should 
propose a Ro}i l Uo-Mimission upon which both the 
Union and the Indian interests aie represented. 
Nothing can bo fairer than the proposal made by 
Mr. A 8w.it. 1 say so, because as a matter of 
right no (oinmission is really needed Ao decide 
that Indian settieisare entitled to trade in South 
.VI vie i wbeir* thoy like and hold hnded property 
on the sinui terms the European settlers. This 
is the muiimum they can claim. But under the 
complex cnnstiiMitiou of this great Empire, justice 
is and hns often to be done in a roundabout man- 
ner. A wise c iptain, instead of sailing against a 
he vl- wind, tack-i and yet reaches his destination 
sooner than he )ther^i8e would have. Even so, 
iVfr. Aswat w sely accepts the principle of a com*' 
mission on a matter thit is self-evident, but 
equally widely wants a co mmission that would not 
prove abortive and that wilt dare to tell the ruling 
rare in South Atiica that, as members in an 
Empire which has more coloured people than 
white, they in ly not treat their Indian fellow- 
subjects as helots. Whether the above proposal 
is accepted or some other is adopted by the Im- 
perial Government, it must be made clear to them 
that public opinion in India will not tolerate con- 
fiscation of the primary rights of the British 
Indian settlers in South Africa. 

Writing subsequently to the Tim €9 of India 
Mr. Gandhi points out that what is known aa 
the Smuts — Gandhi Agreement has been misinttr- 
preted and that it has been impressed into service 
in support of “ the gradual but certain squeezing 
process ” of the Indian from South Africa. He 
writes : — 

In this (' >n p^pondence there is not a word 
about the Indi.tn settlers not getting trade licences 
or holding 6xod propoity in the mining or iiny 
other area. And the Indians had a perfect right 
to apply for and get ns many trade licences as 
they could secure and as much fixed property as 
they could hold. Whether through forming regie* 
ter^ companies or through mortgages. After 
a strenuous fight for eight years it was not likely 
tlj^t I would give away any legal rights, and if I 
did, the community, I bad the honour to represent 
would naturally and quite properly have dismlesed 
me as an unworthy, if not traitorous, representa* 
ttve, 



The New Preference Policy and India 

BY 

MR. K. C. MAHINDRA, B. A., (CANTAB). 


“ Replying to Mr. Acland in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is reported to have said that 
if it did not pay to bring Java tea here, that is if there 
was not 2d. difference betwee'i Java and India teas, 
poor people in Britain would get the better Indian tea 
at the same price as they used to pay for poor Java tea. 
Mr. Ohaipberlain declared that undf'P preference the 
British consumer would get the tea cheaper and buy 
more of it. There would therefore he a greater demand 
here for Indian and Ceylon tea. The logical outcome 
of the argunvnt that British tea growers would be 
driven out of foreign markets hy the competition of 
Java jyid China tons hitherto sold hero was that 
British mark<rt should be protfM ted not against but in 
favour of foreigners, so that they should ho induced to 
send thoir product here in order that Britain might not 
suffer from their competition elsewhere Was ever 
Free trade argument reduced to such absurdity? 

Daily Pape*'. 

“Th(‘ question of Imperial iireference as regards tea 
coupled with the increase in the Exchange rate to Xu. 
8t/., and more possihI> the uncertainty of a further rise, 
IS causing a general iVelingof depression, and presents 
d most gloomy outlook lor the Industry.” 

Messrs. J, THOMAS & Co’s 
TTVcA /// P( (I Popori, dated Kith May 1919. 

The two atinuunceuietitH call bu'k to mind the 
memorable coinpaigii inaugurated by the distin- 
guished father of the pie.serit Cbaiicellor of the 
Exchequer seventeen years ago. And well may 
the Chancellor congratulate himself on being the 
first statesman to propose officially the incorpora- 
tion of the Policy of Imperial Preference in the 
British Budget — a policy for which Mr. Joseph 
Ohiraberlain staked his political future and lost. 
Although the policy proposed is now a fact — pre- 
ferential duties came into operation from May 
17th-^yet it would do well to examine the bearings 
of the new tariffism on the various issues involved. 
The present study is an attempt in that direc- 
tion. 

It will not suffice to reckon only the theoretic 
argument advanced for and against the policy — 
such abstractions are bound to be discredited if 
allowed to stand alone — but the relevant fftotor is 
the post-bellum situation which is regarded as 
having revealed the necessity for a Policy of 
Imperial Preference. It is a war aftermath and 
"B such requires to be examined with reference to 
present-day circumstances and present-day influ- 
©i^ces. Moreover we must not forget that the 
proposal is avowedly in the shape of an experi- 
raent and India is selected to be the happy (sic) 
hunting ground. 
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The Chancellor proposes to reduce the import 
duty on Empire grown teas by 2c?. in effect 
a concession to India and Ceylon tea as against 
China and Dutch grown teas. The duty stood at 
Is per lb in November 1918 and was hitherto a 
purely revenue tax. Since tea is a commodity 
not produced in the United Kingdom, the duty 
was purijly and simply a tax on consumption. But 
the total burden of the tax is not measured solely 
b\ the revenue received. To this must be added 
the loss of satisfaction arising from the fact that 
ill consequence of increased price some people 
gave up consuming wdiat they liked and substitu- 
ted for it what they desired less This loss of 
satisfaction niay become a negative quantity in 
some conceivable cares, as when by a hpa'^y 
import (e. g. on alcohol) the State compels 
people to give up consuming what she thinks is 
detrimental to the health of her citizens. Tea 
however is still on the safe side of State Health 
and Morals and we may legitimately assume that 
anything that goes towards enhancing its price 
and so to lessen its consumption results in a posi- 
tive loss of satisfaction additional to that measured 
by the revenue gathered in by the tax or the 
impediment. 

By the reduction of 2r/. on tea import in case 
of Empire grown teas, the hitherto purely r evenue 
duty has become diflerential, that is, a discrimi- 
nation altogether ar bitrary from the economic 
point of view, is placed on the tariff .‘-calo. The 
State had so far lefc people alone as regards the 
consumption of the different t 3 prs of tea on the 
market. She w^anted some mono}" and for that 
purpose she .asked of all teas on the market to 
contribute so much per pound. Thus left alone 
the various t^pes of tea found their true level i.e. 
were put to their most economical use. The State 
lias now stopped forth and in effect directs the 
consumption of the people. “ You must drink 
Empire- grown tea and 1 will see that you do it. 
By touching your pocket I can successfully 
achieve iny object.*' This diflerential treatment 
is a deliberate attempt to divert the demand 
for tea to a particular source of supply and hence 
as such is wasteful from the economic point 
of view. The dictum of J. S. Mill still remains 
true : 

“ Whatever else may be alleged in favour of such 
distinctions, [e.^.. Com. Laws, Preference, Navigation 
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Laws etc.] whenever they .ire not nugatory they 
are economically wasteful.” rrinciplos pp S50. 

So also Dr. Marshall : 

In England’s rase import duties levied otherwise 
than with a direct view to revenue, seem to me to hav^e 
no economic justification. They cannot cause 
foreigners to contribute appreciably to her public 
burdens; they will necessarily lessen the Rational 
Dividend and therefon* necessaril.v lessen the .iniount 
of employment at good wages.” (1908) 

The .argument does not however decide on any 
indirect effect, political or emotional that may be 
Bought for in some specific tariff .«*cale. Ho far the 
reasoning has been gencvil and may indecMl be 
applied to any dis(*riminating tnv on commodities. 
Before we turn to the pirticulai* case in view — 
the proposed tea preference — and discuss the 
various issues involved in such a policy, it would 
help to state the problem in a clear manner if wo 
note down a few relevant statistics. 

' 1. The total amount of tea produced in India 
in 1916 was ,‘168,582,1)68 lbs. or a yield of ()l41bs, 
per acre ns against 452 lbs. per acre in 1908 
and 637 lbs. per acie in 1915. 

2. India exported in 1917-18 .a total of 
360,621,841 Iba. of tea— about 35 pei cent, above 
the pre-war average. Of this amount United 
Kingdom took about 266,064,000 lbs., the rest of 
the Empire 49,230,000 lbs. .and other countries 
about 43,000,000 lbs. 

3. The latest returns available of the Chinese 
tea trade are for tho year 1916-17 when she 
exported 126,260,800 lbs. of black and gieen tea 
(bhe blends chitlly used in European market) .as 
against about 300,000,000 lbs. in 1886 — the 
high water mark of Chineso tea trade. 

If we take the year 1 896-97 as the ba.so (100) 
for export tea trade, we can construct tho follow- 
ing table (after the Indian Year Book I9l9) — 


— 

' India 

1 

j Ceylon. 

I Cliinu. 

1 

1915-16 

226 


1 

1 

1916-17 

194 

1,S9 

78 

1917-!8 

r ' 240 

J 177 



That is, whereas India and Ceylon tea export.s 
have neatly doubled in 20 years, the China tea 
exports have been reduced to a little over ^bh. 
The problem resolves into two distinct parts : — 
A. What is the ultimate effect of to.a pre- 
ference on — 

(i) the British consumer; 

(ii) the Indian planter ; 

(iii) the Indian consumer, 


B. Will there beany re-actioiiS of or rebounds 
from this Policy ? Let us consider each of these 
issues separately. 

A. (i) The reduction of import duty by 2d 
will give a stimulus to Empire grown tea imports 
into United Kingdom. With increased supplies 
of Indian tea, tho importers could afford to lower 
the [)ric 0 by 2d — the reduction made in tho 
dut}. Granted they do so, the chengness will 
attract new mrstomers — either new converts to 
the tea drinking habit or those who used to 
drink China or Java tea V)efore the preference 
was given. China tea is a cheaper blend than 
India or Ceylon tea ; so a reduction in .price of 
India te.a will lend to the substitution of China 
tea by those who used it sr lely on account of its 
cheapness. Another effect that nia}' be looked 
for is the substitution of tea — a mild intoxicant — 
for the stronger one, beer. Brewing interests will 
not perhaps look with favour upon the events 
taking such a turn 

Now, will the price bo actually lowered,'^ It 
may not be, if demand for tea he alwa\s greater 
than the supply, ? e., if demand be inelastic. A 
growing demand for the bevernge may not be 
caught up at nil by the increasing supply. This 
necessitates on tlio one hand, the presence of* 
China tea on the maiket, and on the other a very 
slight or no reduction in price of India ten. But 
the aesumiition is rather wide of fact. The 
reduction of duty will be reflected on the price 
levtd. The expectation of growing demand 
coupled with the hope of capturing the Chinese tea 
market in Britain will lead importers to place 
bigger orders for stock in India teas. And they 
will look towards i educed price now afforded as a 
mean.s for new custom. At this stage tw^ rele- 
vant queries come up to the mind . — 

1. What is the relative consumption of 
China tea ^ 

2 Is tea such a commodity which a large 
number of people do not consume on account of 
price, and which they v ill begin to do if it be 
made cheaper ? 

Th^ answer to tho first question is found in 
the Returns. The China tea consumption in 
United Kingdom declined from 1 26,000,000 lbs, 
or 65 per gent, of tho total consumption in 1879 
to 6,700,000 lbs. or 2*5 per cent, in 1905 and to 

5.000. 000 in 1909. 

In 1916 Britain took 269,000,000 lbs. of India 
and Ceylon tea for Home consumption, while the 
total deliveries of all other teas was only 

33.000. 000 lbs. 
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These figures indicate that Empire-grown teas 
have more or loss completely ousted the China 
and the Dutch-grown teas from the British 
market, and that there is very little room for a 
further replacement. It is but reasonable to 
believe that a greater part of the present con- 
sumption of China tea is consumption by choice, 
1 c , by those who prefer to drink this blend re- 
gardless of price. We do not find much hopes 
then oP a greatly increased use of India and 
Ceylon teas as a result of the reduced duty. 

The second question is more or less hypotheti- 
cal. The pffenomenal growth in the consumption 
of tea during the last 50 }ears warrants a further 
expansion. But Britain already leads in tea con 
sumption. In 1906 she consumed 6 17 lbs. per 
person ])cr annum as compared to ‘89 for U.S.A. 
and r45 for Holland. If there is need for a 
propaganda work — such as a fiscal policy is 
supposed to promote — it is in countries like 
France, U.S.A , Holland Although the prohiction 
as conducted in India at present can be greatly 
improved upon — 617 Ib.s. per aero is not a very 
flattering figure — yet there is a distinct limit uj> 
to which it can bo increased. Although the tea 
on the market is worked upon to a considerable 
.extent by mecliinical and chemical methods, 
still at bottom it is essentially an agriculturil in- 
dustry. It is subordinate to the economic law of 
Diminishing Rtiturns and so from the economic 
point of view, of all industries it is the most 
undesirable to protect or give preference to. 
Another ultimate injury that would follow, will 
be the enhanced value of tea land leading tenta- 
tively to higher rents to the benefit no doubt of 
the landlords, but to the great detriment of 
workers and tenants on land. 

m 

Further since the benefit to pkntervS arises solely 
from the altered price of tea to the British con- 
sumer, such a benefit (doubtful as it is) will be 
completely sot ofi' by their dealings in foreign 
market, India and Ceylon ofler almost half the 
total quantity exported to markets other than 
British. The withdrawal of China and Dutch- 
grown teas from the British market will lead to 
a keener competition in foieign markets which 
will naturally result in lower prices. And India 
cannot afford to lose such a big custom as the 
foreign markets offer. The indirect injury to the 
Indian planters will probably be greater than the 
very doubtful benefit accruing to them through 
preference in the British market. A reduced 
duty will extend very little the British tea market. 
We may however note in passing that if China tea 


be completely ousted from the British market, the 
British public will lose the benefit of a variety 
of choice and this loss is very material in 
judging individual sjitisfactiori. 

Another dii action in which tea consumption 
may be expected tf) increase is the substitution of 
coffee by tea on the British table. But facts do not 
warrant any great optimism The consump- 
tion of coffee per hood in United JCingdom is only 
one lb. as compared to 5 or 6 lbs. in Franco, 1 2 lbs, 
in U. S. A and 15 Ib.s. in Holland. We would do 
well in order to promote the Empire tea industry 
if by some sort of fiscal policy foreign markets like 
IT. S. A., Holland and France were encouraged to 
take in more tea This point needs particular 
emphasis foi we read that “ there is a world-wide 
shortage of cofioo at piosent which does not seem 
likely to be roliovrd for some time. An oppor- 
tunity is thus presented for introducing tea as a 
substitute for coffee in France and Germany, 
One of the results of the war has been to popul- 
•irise tea in both these countries and the influence 
t>f the armies of occupation is bound to act in the 
same direction.'’ Instead we find Mr. Chamber- 
lain la}ing do‘vvn a policy that will go some way 
to restrict these markets foi Empire-grown teas 
and allow Chinn and Dutcli-grown teas to sweep 
them up more or less completely. 

(ii) Now about the Indian ]>lanter. Granted 
increased demand for his tea, tho planter receives 
a new impetus for work. He expects bigger 
profits and Jio bns an inducement to increase his 
scale of production, thereby introducing bigger 
economies. 

(iii) Let us now turn to the third party in tho 
transaction — tlie Indian consumer. As a result 
of the new policy, the planters are expected to 
extend their plantations in hopes of a bigger 
market Profits will be supposed to increase lead- 
ing to additional investment in the Tea Industry. 
This will have an efiect on the demand for 
Indian labour and ultimately secure better condi- 
tions and prospect for coolies working on the 
tea gardens. 

An indirect enriching of the land through 
increased investment plus better labour conditions 
— these are the prospects held out by the advo- 
cates of the now policy to tho Indian consumer. 
How far they will hold is apparent from what 
has been discussed above, 

So for we have confined ourselves rigidly 
to close issues. But there are interests wider and 
more important which must be considered before 
arriving at a final conclusion. We may sum up 
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what is gone above by admitting that the credit 
side of the new policy shows a little positive 
balance so far — but only very little. What are 
the other entries in the account ? 

First we must recognise that the preference 
policy would mean increased competition for all 
Indian goods — not only tea — in foreign markets. 
When Ciiina and Dutch grown tea swamps the 
foreign markets, there results an increase of trade 
all round between China, Java and these markets, 
perhaps at the expense of Indian trade. The 
increased exports from India through increased 
tea trade with England express no addition to but 
merely a change of direction of, total Indian 
exports. “ A Preference Policy can never cieate 
new trade.” 

Secondly, we should bo prepared for retalia- 
tory measures by the powers adversely affected by 
the new Preference. Mr. Chamberlun acc orded 
recognition to this factor, but confident of the 
supreme position occupied by Britain he disdained 
to analyse any further. The top dog ha.s per- 
haps the right to kick the lower member without 
cause or rea.son and be not over scrupulouh about 
it. But the little nations afraid of the might of 
the Empire may be cowed down at present ; but 
they can aftbrd to take the kick quietly and for- 
get ever afterwards. New combinations will be 
formed as a consequence Retaliation will pro- 
voke retaliation and so ad namenui on to another 
struggle — perhaps more costly in life and money 
and certainly more world-wido than the last one. 

It may be suggested that the tarifi' wall so 
constructed will be of service in forcing conce^asions 
out of another country. I5ut the attempt will be 
not only dangerous because of the growing compli- 
tions of international commerce but obviously 
futile since diplomatic bluff will work strongly to 
the prejudice of common honesty and plain 
straightforwardness in international relations. 
Why England should take recourse to Preference, 
on this score is easily coroprehoiiJbihle. “ Free 
Trade has secured for her the most favoured 
treatment everywhere and in all important 
particulars.” (Pigou). 

We can guess what the attitude of foreign 
powers will be from one instance Canada grant- 
ed preference to British goods in 1895-6 and 
closed the open door policy thus depriving other 
countries of the most favoured nation treatment 
in Canada. As a result we have in the German 
Tariff of 1897 a higher scale rate of duties 
imposed on Canadian goods. There is no reason 
to suppose that similar action will not be taken 


on the new Preference. Such a policy fore- 
shadows immense complications. Prof. Pigou 
quotes with approval in ** The Riddle of the 
Tariff” the eminent French economist Yves 
Cuyot : 

“ Le proUction issue remplace la concurrence 
eoonomiqm par la concwcrence politique '' 

Bear well in mind agiin the expansive nature 
of this programme. From a smill preference on 
tea it will grow into a big tantT cordon round the 
trade of the Empire — a barrier as counterparts to 
which foreign nations will erect their own special 
little barricades. Particular groups and special 
interests will fight for an ever growing exclusive- 
ness in trade. Political life will provide a new 
interest in corruption, logiolling and lobbying — 
already familiar in tariff' countries will enter the 
hitherto safe precincts of Westminster. 

In the particular caso of China tea there is a 
special reason why preference would work harm. 
India is at present the biggest market for Lanca- 
shire cotton goods, but China was the second big- 
gest in 1 Ul3 and one most c.ipable of development. 
Will not China retaliate by restricting the Lanca- 
shire cotton market there I Particularly at the 
present juncture when German competition is nil, 
it is to the interest of Linc ishire cotton circles to 
avoid doing anything to offend China. 

The supporters of tea preference have to fnee 
yet another objection. It is from the consumers 
by choice of China tea. 

The chief constituent of tea is caffeine on which 
depends the physiological effect of it, although the 
commercial value seems more to depend upon the 
essential oil and the aroma. But on larger grounds 
of public health it the amount of cafi^ine and 
tamuric in the blend that is relevant. And so we 
find Lord Dysart writing to the press : — 

** I understand that most of the medical profession 
are agreed that Chinese tea is less detrimental to the 
nervo'is and digestive systems than the teas from 
India and Ceylon : If this be true, the proposal of the 
Government to give preference to the latter is prac- 
tically putting a very heavy subsidy on nervous and 
dyspeptic disorders.*’ Quoted, Statesman^ May 15 
The Little Englander also comes up with his 
local' grievances that the preference will work 
against Java and Sumatra tea industry — an 
industry almost entirely developed and owned by 
British capital ; that it is a hit against one’s own 
kith and kin. We in India will perhaps do well 
not to take sides in this family quarrel. 

It is true again that the entrepot trade of 
London will be adversely affected. London owed 
its supremacy to a considerable degree on the free- 
dom of movement hitherto available — on the 
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“ viability” so called by Dr. Marshall. Already 
London is losing its position as controller of Euro- 
pean imports owing to certain other reasons, and 
the new policy will hasten the downward move- 
ment. The reduced transhipment trade will not 
bode any good for the British consumer at large. 
We must admit however that with the elimination 
of some of the foreign grown teas the speculative 
element so far attached to the London Tea 
Market will be greatly reduced and will be an 
indirect benefit to the traders all round. 

But the tariff policy implies the creation of a 
phalanx ^f officials with keen o}os tosciutinise 
the imports. This growth of the bureaucratic 
powers of the government will h.ardly find f.a.vour 
with many Tariff Reformers even. It means 
expense ; it involves vexation and brings the 
already discredited Government Collector into 
greater disrepute. 

We must now come to the greatest argument of 
all in favour of Preference. It is the eminently 
praiseworthy and wholesome desire to supply the 
Empire with an economic foundation in addition 
to the political framework which binds the various 
outlying colonies and dependencies to Britain. 
When sentimental and emotional influences work 
the value of the economic reason is always at a 
discount. And perhaps if one is an ardent Im- 
perialist one could afford to lose a little pocuniaiily 
in return for the “ stronger link ”. But Prefer- 
ence cry is an appeal to the pocket, cunningly 
devised to be so. Sentiment is blended with 
business. And we must not forget that “ busine.sh 
between friends is always dangerous ”, But is it 
superfluous to enquire if we can permanently 
retain the incongruous mixture of business, i c., 
eopnomic motive with emotion ? We may aflbrd 
to look generous to-day in the flush of excitement 
for the sake of an intangible thing — Imperial 
unity. But will that appeal continue strong nor- 
mally ? We think not. It is the nearest interest 
that decides human actions and a shadowy, 
illusury Imperial unity cannot; for ever smother 
into silence the ever recurring pecuniary loss that 
will follow in the wake of Imperi^il Breference. 
Truly this idea of Imperial Preference is a mis- 
taken offspring. The exemplary success achieved 
by the German Zollverein inspired the inaugura- 
tora of the Tariff Reform campaign in England. 
But it is forgotten that Zall Verien was the 
biggest experiment in free trade. It was an 
attempt towards the abolition of various trade 
barriers that impeded the normal flow of trade bet- 
wean tha oom{lODant parts of the German Empire. 


Our Super-Imperialists propose however to erect 
such artificial birriers that it was the aim of the 
Zollverein to abolish. 

Granted even that we strengthen the Imperial 
tie through Fiscal Preference, are we quite sure 
that we are not at the name time severing the 
human one? Are we not laying the foundations 
for an economic war — more bitter and savage than 
the politfol ? 

In coiKiliisiori there rises :i pertinent query. Is 
the Preference granted to India on a purely senti- 
mental ground ^ Perhaps John Bull with a War 
Debt of 7,000 million pounds ran afford to be 
generous? May we not look into the Imperial 
Conference Reports where the policy was mooted 
and decided upon f We understand that India's 
‘bepresonta lives” heartily agreed to fiscal Prefer- 
ence within the Empire and perhaps gave confi- 
dential guarantees on behalf of the “ people of 
India” whose representatives they were, of some 
reciprocity being granted to British goods imported 
into India. W^hether such guarantees exist, we do 
not know, but it is ipparent without travestying 
John Bull’s sincerity in matters commercial that 
we won't be allowed to take the gift horse with a 
nod. Mere courtesy will demand some sort of 
reciprocity. We, as a nation are famous for our 
gratitude and what is thero to prevent us from 
granting a preference to Lancashire cotton goods 
in return for the tea preference ? If wo do not 
propose to look the gift horse in the mouth, we 
should not be too scrupulous about the care of 
our own cotton industry either. But it is bettor 
all the saum to remouiber that ivhereas wo import 
cotton goods to the extent of oiie-thinl of the 
total value of our imports, our tea exports are pro- 
portionately much less. Also it should not 
require any leminder that India stands a sporting 
chance — if ch.inco be fairly permitted — to develop 
its own cotton industry ; and that she has almost 
a monopoly of tea tiade and requires no 
protection for development. We do not yet 
know the future fiscal policy of the Government 
of India. It would be idle to discuss the bearings. 
We have merely suggested the question. 

We began this study with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
peroration and we can find no more fitting close 
than the remarks made by “ Capital ” on the 
same : — 

“And this claptrap was cheered. The day of 
reckoning is not far off and then we shall be told 
that the revolt of the proletariat over-taxed in the 
interests of the selfish capitalists is sheer bolehevism”. 



JOINT STOCK CONCERNS IN INDIA 

BY 

Mr. r. k. sangameswaran, m. a., l. t. 


A NE of the most remarkable features of 
ffik modern industrial India is the rapid deve- 
lopment of Joint Stock concerns in busi- 
f ness enterprise. The company form of 
manufacturing and commercial business, though 
of western origin, has within the last few decades, 
taken so firm a root in the land of its adoption, 
that it is likely to play as great a part here, as 
it has, in the land of its origin. To realise 
the full force of this statement, 1 have given here 
a classified list of Joint Stock Companies as they 
stood in 1916. 


Nature of Company, 

Number. 

Paid up Ca- 
pital in lakh 
of Rupees. 
(1,00,000). 

Trading companies 

718 

12,27 

Cotton Mills 

196 

11,42 

Railways and Tramways . . 

54 

10,24 

Banking 

460 

8,34 

Jute Mills 

37 

7,80 

Coal Mining 

144 

6,12 

Other Mills and presses 

236 

5,20 

Tea Planting 

220 , 

4,00 

Sugar Manufacture 

18 

81 

Gold mining 

8 

38 

Other Companies 

385 

17,84 

Total 

2,476 j 

85,02 


Again the recent statement to the press, issued 
by the Indian Statistical Department, shows a 
phenomenal registration of Joint-Stock Companies 
during the last two years and particularly in the 
month of February 1919. in that month alone 
no kss than 32 companies were registered with 
an aggregate authorised capital of about Rs. 
451 lakhs, as against 14 companies with an ag- 
gregate authoiised capital of Rs. 195 lakhs, in 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
Bengal alone accounted** for 19 companies and 
Rs. 81 lakhs for eleven months, for April 1918 
to February 1919. The total number of com- 
panies registered (in the above period for the 
whole of India) was 251, with an authorised capital 
of Rs. 1,440 lakhs as against 218 companies with 


Rs. 2,553 lakhs in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. The larger floatation in 
February last was that of E. D. Sassoon, United 
Mills, Bombay, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 300 lakhs.” The above facts speak for them' 
selves. 

The persons that play a prominent part in the 
company form of business, are the promoter who 
‘ floats’ the business and the ordinary^ investor 
who furnishes a large part of the capital required 
for the business. Let us examine the relation- 
ship between them a little moie closely. In 
theory, a company may be supposed to be formed 
by a large number of persons, each contributing 
his own small capital. All of them have a right, 
therefoie, to claim a share in the conduct of 
the business. But for convenience of actual 
working, they constitute a small working board 
by electing a few representatives, who are given 
powers for conducting the business concern and 
directing its genera] policy. This representative 
board, usually called the Board of Directors, in 
turn, invests the ‘ Managers’ with complete powers 
for ordinary routine work, etc. A fair picture of 
an ideal joint-stock company may be had by com- 
paring it with the British constitution ; the share- 
holders correspond to the British electorate, the 
Board of Directors to the House of Commons, and 
the Managers to the Cabinet. 

In practice, on the other hand, things are far 
different fromtbe ideal conditions presented above. 
A company never passes through the successive 
stages, commencing with the shareholders ard 
ending with the managers. The process is rather 
quite the reverse. A. practical business man 
comes down suddenly upon a * profitable notion', 
either in his routine work or by some patent 
invention, and hopes to promote a successful 
enterprise. To bring it to fruition, he requires 
a large capital, for which he has recourse to the 
investmenu market. To be sure of success he 
gives the project a stamp of ‘ soundness ’ by co- 
operating with a number of * promoters’, who are 
generally themselves bankers or financiers, cap- 
able of backing up the scheme, and putting it in 
the market in an attractive form. The posts of 
ifianagers and directors are readily filled in, from 
this small band of promoters in whose hands, 
therefore, lies absolutely, the destiny of the con- 
cern. In other words, a joint- stock concern majr 
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be regarded as an ‘ enonomic demorcacy*, in 
theory ; while in actual practice it is a rigid 
bureaucracy : the service of the public is wanted 
but momentarily to buy the shares, but their con- 
trol is not wanted. 

In the business world the relationship between 
the organiser and the investor is even more com- 
plicatf^d. The intricate machinery of ‘ credit ’ 
enters the investment market and is the first 
factor in the complication : the other and a 
more predominant factor is speculation, which 
has now become a universal and permanent 
practice* in all things commercial.* 

With the first industrial wave that pai^sed over 
our country, during the early years of the last 
decade (1904-5), there arose a most popular 
type of Joint-Stock business, in the shape of 
Joint-Stock Banks. The patriotic people of the 
country eagerly patronised them and had a splen- 
did opportunity to receive their first lessons in 
‘ banking.* Those banks, had however, sprung up 
in the heat of enthusiasm. Naturally they were 
not based on sound business principles. In a few 
years, inexperience and top-heaviness bi ought 
them to a precipitate end (19n-16) The 
people of the countr} had to learn a lesson at too 
great a cost. Curiously enough, some thoughtful 
persons had even anticipated this catastrophe, but 
their warnings were left unheeded. Long be- 
fore this series of bank failures occured, a mem- 
ber of the recent Currency Commission had re- 
marked thus : — “ In the case of the smaller banks 
(the new joint-stock banks) dealing as they are, 
with clients to whom banking is a new thing, and 
in a country where hoarding is still dominant, 
the cash balances seem, from the available indica- 
tions, to be hopelessly inadequate ; and it is bard 
to doubt, in the next bad times, ility irill go don'n 
like nine pinfi {the italics are mine). If such a 
catastrophe occurs, the damage inflicted on India 
will be far greater than the direct loss falling 
on the depositors.*** Even the Government of 
India, with its financial experts, came too late in 
the day to save the “ nine pins ;** but once roused 
to a sense of its responsibility the IndiairGovern- 
naent immediately came forward with regulations 
and restrictions to prevent future crises. 

A careful enquiry into the causes of these bank 
failures brought out some facts, which are at once 
interesting from a practical, as well as, from a 
theoritical point of view. It was recorded that, 
in several cases, the managers were tempted into 

* fl. J. Tozer: British India apd its Trade. 


fields of speculation ; that they did not main- 
tain sufficient ‘ liquid * reserves, and to crown all 
they distributed the dividends among the share- 
holders from out of the paid-up capital.’ These 
facts clearly indicated the lii es on which restric- 
tive regulations were necessary. 

I will close this paper with a few remarks upon 
our industrial position and prospects. That the 
resources of our country are as yet pr.<ictically un- 
touched, is undeniable. Here and there some 
enterprises on a large scale have been staited by 
Indian pioneers, like the Tatas ; the uniform 
.success .attending all of them, has been giving the 
much needed stimulus and confidence to the 
people, to enter the unexplored regions of business 
enterprise. The recent great war, ag.iiri, has 
shown- iiF. to our cost, the necessity of working 
up our own resources. To realise what a field 
for industrial expansion lies before us, I have but 
to quote the words of an Englishman, v.ho, in 

Rumarising Indian Industrial prospects, sn^s 

“The cotton and jute mnnufactuios,’ alieady 
conducted on a laige scale, ofler scope for further 
development, Rug.nr and tobacco are produced in 
large quantities, but both require the application 
of the latest scientific processes of cultivation and 
manufacture Oil sefds might be crushed in 
India, instead of being exported while cotton 
seeds, as yet imperfectl> utilised, can be turned to 
good account. Hides and skins, now largely ex- 
ported raw, might be more h.rgel^ turned and 
diessed in InHia. Again the woollen and silken 
fabrics manufactured in India are mostly coarse 
fabrics and there is scope for the pi'oduction of 
finer goods. Although railw^^s make tluii own 
rolling stock, they have to import wheels and axles, 
tyres, and other iron works. At present steel is 
manufactured on a ver} small scale, and the number 
of iron foundiies and machine shops although in- 
creasing, is capable of far greater expansion. 
Machinery and machine tools have for the n-ost 
part to be imprrted Milhoris’of agriculturists and 
artisans use rude tools which might he replaced 
by similar articles, that are more durable and of 
better make. Impro\od oil presses and hand- 
looms should find a profitable market. Paper 
mills and flour mills might be established in 
greater numbers. There are openings also for 
the manufacture of sewing machines, fire works 
ropes, boots and shoes, saddlery, harness, clocks’ 
watches, alnzirine and aniline d^es, electrical 
appliances, glass and glassware, teacheets gloves 
rice-starch, watches, lamps, candle, soap, linen* 
hardware and cutlery,’* ’ 



THE AFGHAN IREATY 

BY “ A.N INDIAN PUBLICIST.” 


HE news of the conclusion of pence with 
Afghanistan will surely cause widespieid 
satiblaction all over the countrv. Oui lea- 
ders are sufficiently acquainted with the 
causes and events of the present war and will find 
it easy to examine if the temis aie such as will 
prei'ent Afghanistan fioni trivingani rn< letioublc 
in the futiiie. The turns me HMsor alilc and 
Afghanistan can hive no ciuse tor coinpl.unt 
against the Biitish GoMinnicnt 

One notable featuie of the tieaty is the with- 
drawal of the piivilcge enjojed by Afghanistan 
of importing aims and ammunition through 
India. This concession was giarUcd duiing tfie 
time of Abdui Knhinan with a view to enatde 
the Amir to maintain an efficient an-t well equip 
ped aimy which would not nieielv allow 

him to keep under piojter coitiol his tuibulent 
subjects but also stem the tide <1 Kussian 
advame towards India b> keeping the enemj at 
bay till the Biitish foicis toek tlie field So 
long as there was no doubt icgaiding the fulfil- 
ment of these two consideiatioi s, the Amir 
was peimitted to enjoy the privilege But once 
that pi ivilege has been abused, as has been the 
case ill the present war, and those bid s and 
ammunition have been emploied without any 
provocation at all against the Biitish powei, 
there is eveiy reason foi the British Goveinmciit 
to withdraw the long enjoved piivilege. More- 
over, Afghanistan is now sufficient!} strong and 
any more accession to her military strength will 
certainly prove liar mini to our interests. No one 
need fear, for nothing but good will result from 
this course. 

Another feature of the treaty which will be 
welcomed in all quarters is that ri luting to the 
grant of subsidy. Employing the pretext of the 
bogey of Russian invasion Habibullah had suc- 
ceeded in raising the figuic to 18 lakhs Now the 
peace treat}, in addition to the withdiawal of the 
grant to the present Amir confinates the aiiears 
of subsidy due to the late Amii No objection 
could be laised tor the subsidy so long as it served 
the purpose of keeping Afghanistan ns a mere 
buffer state. When this puipose is violated and 
attempts are made to give triuble to tie very 


power which pays her, the subsidy has been 
rightly withdra\%n, Moreover, our subsidy to 
Afghanistan was necessary as long as ther^ was 
a strong ruler on the thione maintaining supreme 
authority. Events that have happened since the 
death of Habibullah go to prove the ^on^rarv 
The astonishing speech of the Chiel Afghan Envo\ 
at thf^ Peace Conleicncc was nor quite in ketpiiig 
with the pf^'^ition of Afghaiiistari as a buffer state 
and showed u»ter disregard of the good motives 
that have actuated British policy towards 
Afghanistin. 

While accepting the Indo Afghan frontier 
arrived at by the Durand Agieement, the tieaty 
proposes the appointment of a British Boundaxy 
Commission to he eniiutted \\ith the task of 
demarcating the undemaicated portion of the 
fioutier line w< st ( f the Kh) her If outposts are 
elected aloi g the line to be settled it is hoped, the 
settlement oi the line will put an end to all 
prospects enjoyed iio>v by the tiibes on this bor- 
der ot invading the Bntisb tenitoiy and lunning 
away into the Afghan territoiy evading punish- 
nient. In doing this great care should be taken. 
The fact tiiat the occupation and adniinistration 
of independent tenitory right up 'to the Durrand 
line at all points will entail on India military and 
financial buidens should be carefully borne in 
mind. 

In concluding this treaty Sir Hamilton Grant 
has accomplished a difiicult and delicate task 
with great success. He has really succeeded in 
concluding a treaty of peace which makes clear to 
Afghanistan *that India needs of her nothing fur- 
ther than the peaceful relations of a peaceful 
neighbour, and that if Afghanistan needs more of 
Inclia, as economically and in almost every other 
way Afghanistan undoubted!} dees, she must 
prove b} a six months’ prohalioii that she is 
worthy to receive it and must ask for it as a 
fa\our and not as a right ’ Ever} one will join in 
‘ the hope expressed b} His Excellency the Viceroy 
that ‘ this treat} will be the prelude to a treaty 
in due couise, which will once more draw closer 
the bonds of friendship between these two old 
friends and neighbours/ 
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EARLY everyone who speaks or writes 
about human consumption of intoxicating? 
liquor feels bound to express an opinion 
one way or another. But how far tliat 
opinion is based upon sound reasoning or is 
founded on the mere unconscious prejudice of 
up bringint?, it is difficult to say. However, 
everyone has been so anxious to cling to one’s own 
view of th% matter tliat tlie world is now ui 

less .sharply divided into two opposite cmip'. 
Alchohol, .iccording to one group, is an unmiti- 
gated evil, whose consumption ought to he com- 
pletely oradi(Mted from societ}^ ; and accordir'g to 
the other, it l^ no evil at all unless ii'^ed in : i. 
evil manner or for an evil puryu)se. Alidiohol 
has, in (‘omir.on with almost anv otlier driiir, the 
possibilities of c vusing ini‘'chiet w lien mis u^(‘d 
Tlv' holilers of thesi* views aie the extremist-, 
and between them are tlie men of modeiate 
opinion who m ly he eilled the rest, i iet ion i.-tv. 
According to tlu‘ latti'r, as Alehohol contdns 
greatei possibilities of misuse than any otlier 
commodity, its use mu.st be rcstiicted but n >1 
prohibited. 

The controversy between teetotallers aixl 
drinkers has long raged in England wheie neithei 
party convinced the other Pei haps it was too 
much to hope that people who hold such contrary 
views could even be reconcihal, especially wdien 
the matter in dispute is one in respect of which 
the absolute truth is so dithcult to discover. The 
recently appointed ‘ comniittee of the Briti*-h 
Goptral Control Board of Litpior Tratlic ’ however, 
has sot at rest controver.*^}" on some of the most 
salient points in regard to the drink qnosti<m 
Its pronouncement may bo taken as tlie last word 
on the subject of Alehohol, not only as emanating 
from a body consisting of some of the most emi 
nenb doctors in England, but also as the consi- 
dered verdad. of scientific men without prejudice. 

In disciissi' g the drink problem twfr..sets of 
arguments have been used, one deriving its force 
from Ethics and the other, partly from Biology 
and partly from Economics. There are thus, so 
to speak, two planes of nrgumont. The whole 
matter can be thrashed from a purely moral 
standpoint, or it may be considered exclusively in 
its material bearing. 

Taking the first aspect first, it is pertinent to 
ask, Is drinking immoral ? There is nothing in 
drinking as such which our ethical standards 
67 


condemn ; and religion.s which furnish the bases 
for inor.il laws almost uniformly regard it as 
unreprehensible Ohifstianity doe.s not condemn 
drink. The stock argument of Chri.stian advocates 
of nlchohoiic liquor is the example of Christ him- 
self when ho converted water into wine at the 
m.arriago of (Jina No doubt it has been explained 

commentators that the wine wa-^ not .an intoxi- 
cating beverage but oidy iinfermented grape juice. 
However that ma> be, tlie ('‘hiistian religion is 
not inconipatiblo with drink. 

What d Hinduism sav Tn anciimt India, 
so far from drink being condemned, it received 
religious sanction to bo used certain sacred 
ceremonies The alchoholic liquid extracted from 
the '^oma plant for long tic national diink of 
Vedic India. Similarlv .r.iy)nn, the .stronghold of 
Buddhism, lias the SAKE, extracted from fer- 
mented lico for her national liquor. In the 
(Juran, it is true, wo have a definite pronounce- 
ment against ilrink, perhaps for reasons of climate 
or on account of a social system whicli permits 
an easy divoice. Howo\’er, the development of a 
large body of opinion against drink is very recent 
.and is not founded on an}’ religious precept. 

History conclusively proves that all the active 
and enterprising people.s of the Avorld have had 
some national drink or another. The ancient 
Greeks and Scandinavians held drink vei’v dear 
to their heart. The latter could not conceive of 
a heaven, a Valhalla without plenty of drink and 
perpetual fighting. The .lews, we are told in the 
Old Testament, were led from the thraldom in 
Egypt to a land of corn and vnne. Beer has been 
as much the national drink of the ancient Egypt- 
ians and Roman.s as it is of modern Germans. 

If w’e should dip into the stream of poetry 
among all nations that have contributed to the 
praise of drink w’e sliould arrive at no end. There 
are only two things in the world which have 
evoked an unparalleled outflow of poetiy and 
song, and tliey are Love and Liquor. 

Far from being considered a sin, drink has 
from time immemorial held a highly estimable 
and important place in the development of 
national character. It .seems to have furnished 
the foundation for the energv and activity, the 
cheerfulness and courage in the face of unknown 
dangers, for which the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, the Danes and the Normans are so 
remarkable. 
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The modern sentiment on the drink question 
is largely due to economic causes. The days of 
chivalry and of heroic deeds have irrevocably gone, 
and with them drink also. The world has grown 
more sober, more orderly. Life has become a 
science. When population was sparse and there 
was plenty to eat and drink the outlook on life 
was different. It wa.s conceived in those good 
old daj^a as a happy- go lucky sort of existence; 
but now life is buMuess, the romance has been 
shorn out of it. With the incre.a.«!e of population 
and the keenricss of the struggle for existence the 
evils of drink have been steadily growing more 
pronounced The more formidable the evils 
became the more drastic were the re<-iti ictive 
measures demanded. Temperance Associations 
on a voluntary brisis have had their day. The 
United States of America has been the first to 
find the old method wanting and to adopt 
compulsory proliihition. 

The ethical basis of prohibition, however, does 
not seem to be satisfactory. Alchohol is not an 
unmixed evil ; and as fielden said, it is not drink- 
ing that is to be blamed but the exce.«:s. Besides, 
there is always a soid of good in thing.s evil The 
question whether alchohol had any food value has 
been answered in the affirmative by the recent 
* comraittre of the Control Board of Britain.^ 
The raison d*Hre of PiohiHition seems to be this, 
that as the evil effects of drink are considerably 
more than the good, its consumption must be 
stopped. The idea of prescribing to one's fellow- 
men what they shall eat and what they shall 
drink is not a delectable one. It militates against 
our conception of common liberty. But the late 
w.ar has had the effect of considerably modifying 
our ideas of liberty. Wo have grown accustomed 
to restrictions on all sides without a murmur. 
One of the nmst democratic of countries, the 
United States? of America would not have become 
‘ dry ' so miraculously soon if her people had not 
passed through the mill of war resttictions. Our 
sense of freedom, however, has not died out; it 
is only hold in abeyance by the force of unique 
circumstances. No people can be coerced into 
teetotallism unless the majority felt the restric- 
tion to he good. The economic and the moral 
well-being of communities is thought to be 
jeopardised under the rule of Bacchus, 

The consumption of alchohol has a direct bear- 
ing on man both as a producer and as a main- 
tainor of a family. Production in Economics has 
a very wide significance. It includes practically 
every kind of service which yields utility. Men 
in any sort of useful occupation, therefore, are 


producers. The Board of Directors of certain 
American railways, before the United States 
became dry by legislation, refused to take in 
men who were addicted to liquor, no matter in 
what quantity. The reason then given was that 
the lives of so many passengers could not be 
entrusted to the care of employees who may not 
be perfectly sober. It is needless to comment 
upon the effect of alchohol upon family happiness 
and the upbringing of children. 

The supreme object of a State is to facilitate 
the growth of a healthy and prosperoui^.people. If 
drink did not further this object, if it held possi- 
bilities of impoverishing a not inconsiderable 
section of the community, why, then, it must go. 
So ib has in America and so it will, we hope, in 
India very soon. The bill it is hoped will shortly 
be introduced in the Imperial J^egislative Council 
which would make it unlawful for anyone in 
British India to manufacture, import or sell 
liquor. Already the small state of Bhavanagar 
is leading the van of prohibition ; and there is not 
the slightest doubt that an overwholnaing majo- 
rity of the people .are in sympathy with the idea 
of a ‘ dry ' India. The question i.s not, therefore, 
fraught with so much difficulty here as in the 
West. There the people are asked to forego 
something to which they have got accustom^, 
here the bulk of the population need give up 
nothing, for they have got accustomed to nothing. 
They have only to pnss a measure which would 
make it impossible for a minoritj^ among them- 
selves to spend in drink the money which would 
otherwise get the increase of their material com- 
fort. The problem, we repeat, is simple in this 
land, if the people’s wishes alone were consulted. 

There aro however, other considerations. To 
a vast majority of Europeans resident in India 
drink has become almost a necessity. They never 
have any views about it except that it is 
honourable and that good breeding demands it. 
They have been used to it in their homeland 
where the sentiment is somewhat disparaging to 
the man who cannot stand a little drink. But 
there are hardly two hundred thousand Europeans 
in India including the soldiers, and in a popula- 
tion of 315 millions they should not count. It 
should be easy to exempt them from the operation 
of the proposed Act. There are a few others, 
however, of European extraction whose case is 
somewhat on a different footing. The majority 
of these Anglo-Indians earn good incomes but are 
nevertheless poor, and thriftless. If there is a 
single community for whom prohibition may be 
an assured boon it would be to this. 
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More formidable than these difficulties however, 
are likely to be political considerations. The 
abolition of liquor traffic would not only cause a 
fall in Britain’s export trade in that commodity 
but it would also make a big hole in the budget of 
the Indian Government. The excise revenue of 
the Government is now a little over £9 millions 
ti year with a tendency towards further increase. 
Next to land revenue which produces about ^22 
millions the excise accounts for the largest sum. 
To give u}» this, especially at a time when the 
opium revenue of millions is expected to de- 
cline to^the v-xiiishing point would be too much to 
expect unless of course a compensating head of 
revenue is discovered Excise again, like the salt 
duty, lias the advantage of being an indirect tax ; 
but considering the unpleasantness involved in 
collection and the largo staff of officials that it 
requires, it is perhaps not a very convenient souice 
of revenue. 

It has sometimes been argued that the reten- 
tion of the excise and the import duties on liquor 
rfctfl as a deterrent to excessive drinking. Rise in 
the incidence, however, has not been followed by 
decrease of consumption in India. There has been 
a small but steady increase in the consumption of 
liquor in spite of recent enhancement. Besides, 
raising the Government’s demand, which means 
the same thing as raising the price of intoxicating 
drinks would have no perceptible ellect in these 
days of abnormal prices. The price of liquor 
would only be regarded as a particular instance of 
a general elevation of prices. Besides, when the 


people are not opposed to prohibition there is no 
meaning in preparing them for it by gradual 
restriction through high prices. 

Lastly it may be urged that the coiitril)ution to 
the excise revenue comes from precisely the class 
of people who could le.ist afford to pay it Who 
di inks in India ? Excluding the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities oij*y the riche.st and 
the poorest classes drink. The gre.at bulk of the 
middle class is either too piudcnt or ha\e too 
little means to do so. The richer classes resort 
to costly foreign liquois and these people may be 
supposed to contribute in good propoition to our 
customs duties on intoxicants. TliO puorei classes 
consume countiy spirits and the excise falls upon 
them. ^ Now country spirit is the main source 
of revenue and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liejuors” * Out of about £10 
millions of revenue derived from liquor more than 
£6 millions are paid by the poorest in the 'land. 
It is true that the poor also must contribute their 
mite for the maintenance of Government ; but 
this they amply do in paying the salt tax and 
other taxes on necessaries. 

Abolition of liquor traflic would' con^^rihute to 
the prosperity of our poorer classes more than to 
any other. The Government vould rio doubt lose 
much present revenue but in the long run this 
loss would really be compensated by the increased 
capacity of the people to bear taxation. 

“The Indian vear book” 1918 


The Three C’S in Social Co-operation 

BY 

Mr. P. R. KRISHNASWAMI, M. A. 


J F the average reader of periodical literature 
in this country were asked what the most 
absorbing and important topic •pf public 
interest is, it is most likely that the answer 
would be “ politics.” This word has a wider and 
narrower application. It may be anything, educa- 
tional politics, medical politics, official politics, etc., 
or it is political politics, touching the administra- 
tion of the country and the constitution by which 
this administration is carried on. 

It will be agreed that human happiness is not 
essentially governed by political freedom. 


Political subjection, or political autonomy, human 
ills are all of the same kind to a greater or Mnaller 
extent in all nations, and the remedy lies in 
social co-operation. Now social co operation is 
the real thing in the world. Political federation, 
unity or democracy is a m}th except when it is 
merely a name given to the force of social co- 
operation. Each nation gets the Government 
it deserves” The logical problem is not to get 
the Government but to deserve to get it. To say 
that social co operation has been thwarted by 
inadequate political privilege is the merest absurd 
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excuse. Where social co-operation is perfect, 
political privilege is reduced to a mere furni. 
vVhere it is iiieilective the profouudest advance 
uf political form is a mountain labouring to pro- 
duce a mouse. 

iiociai Co-operation is the natural democracy of 
haman existence. The unit in social co-operation 
IS the individual. The linking in social co- opera- 
tion IS perfect when there is a sense ol equality 
in the members. This sense of equality is irres- 
pective ol human inequalities of wealth, rank or 
learning. This sense of equality is requisitioned 
only as essential to {Social Co-oper.ition. The 
society as well as the individual^ bonclit by this 
union and are enabled to progress on all sides of 
human weltare. The man who lives to himself 
IS a short sighted and immoral being. There is 
no absolute altruism demanded in the moral ideal, 
it is ultimately most benellciul to the individual 
bimsdlf. If a nation as a whole yearns for pro- 
gress, Its hrst business should be to pay attention 
to the propagation of the most favourable princi- 
ples tor social co- opera tiom What pio motes 
social co-operation is an intense zeal in the indi- 
vidual for justice, fair-play and truth. There are 
certain diilerences inevitable in social existence 
which are easily prone tu operate against the 
secuimg of this sense of justice, tair play and 
truth, Ditferonce of mateiiaJ or other status, ot 
age, of sex and of race and caste are the piincipal 
elements atl'ecting the stiengtii ol social co-opera- 
tion. The remedy foi this diilerences may be 
broadly put down as consisting of (jourtes|| 
Chivalry and (Josmopolitanism. it is not claim^ 
that these words have been chosen with scientific 
precision. But with the paiticular special signi- 
ficances intended here the) may serve a certain 
usefulness. Courtesy has reference to the sinking 
of the ordinary dilierences between individual 
and individual, of rank, position, etc, etc. We 
may add that dillerence of age is a serious element 
in this country which courtesy should seek to 
remove. Courtesy implies the true democracy of 
well-ordered society, it is based on the sense of 
fairness. Courtesy demands of the individual 
member of society not to arrogate to himself 
special importance as incidental to any particular 
rank, positton, etc., he may occupy in life. The 
virtue of moral conduct is one touching all equally. 
All persons are entitled in social existence only to 
such regard as is due their social worth. Every 
man must depend on the worth of his utterances 
and actions directly for the regard that he expects 
to be shown towards himself by others. Reason 


and justice are alone the proper basis of social 
existence. 

The word Chivalry has been used here to de- 
signate the sense of fairness and justice that has 
to be extended to the members of the other sects. 
A man arrogates to himself unwarrantable impor- 
tance because he occupies a certain station in life 
or because he is of older age than others. Another 
pitfall for him is his tendency to disregarc^ the 
claims of the other sox for fair treatment horn 
him. in mediavel times which originated the 
notion of chivalric bearing towards woman, there 
was an extravagance associated with it. It desig- 
nated not a sense of fairness but was extended, to 
a superstitions worship of tlio fair sex which is 
certainly calculated to demoralise both the sexes. 
Bound social co-operation will requiie that woman 
should be admitted into it in equal partnership 
with man. Unless this is done it is impossible 
to harmonise the social ideal witii the domestic 
ideal whicb will mean an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of all kinds of human progress. Art, 
education, sanitation and indeed ever) thing will 
depend lor progress on the harmonising of the 
home with society. 

The third element favourable to social co-opeia- 
tion is Cosmopolitanism. The sense of iairness 
and justice intended to be signified by this word 
has special reference to the diHeiencc of race, 
creed and of religion. We have conceived ot 
courtesy as rioccssaiy to destroy peculiar 
dilierences between one individual and another ; 
of Chivalry as remedying the possible dilierences 
by sex ; and cosmopolitanism will comprehend 
the extension of the sense of human fairness and 
justice to the widest extent. The true member 
of social co-operation will always be ready to 
admit the social equality of the individuals of 
other religions and of other castes and races, that 
dwell round him and come in daily contact with 
him. No man has a right to arrogate to himself 
a sense of superiority because of birth in a parti- 
cular religion, race or caste. Bocial Co-operation, 
demands .tolerance, in social co-operation, it is 
the intrinsic worth of a man that should alone 
matter, and not the accident of his birth or up- 
bringing. Bocial co-operation demands not only 
tolerance of difierence of religion and caste and race 

* but also the genius to sympathise mutually with 

* the different creed or caste or racial practice. In 
Bacon’s words, ** all states that are liberal of 
naturalization towards strangers are fit for 
empire.” 



Modern Western Ideas in Ancient India 

BY 

Mr. hemantakumar sarkar, b. a., 

Ue*bearch Student, Vobt-Graduati Department, University of Calcutta, 


Rightly has Sir John Seeley said : — 

“ We are not cleverer than the Hindu; Our minds are 
not richer or larger than his. Wc cannot astonish 
him, as wo astonish the barbarian by putting before 
him ideaie that ho never dreamed of. He can match 
from hi8 poetry our subhmost thoughts ; even our 
science perhaps has lew conceptions that are alto- 
gether novel to him.” 

Miiiy ofttertain a wrong notion that Indians 
achieved a high degree ot success in matter* 
fepocufati VO, -but taO fai as physical sciences wore 
concorned they did very little. Nothing can be 
more wrong than this. AVe quote at length 
^Ir. Barclay Lewis Day — one of the most thought- 
fill writers of Lngland. — From very early times 
the subtle minds of the Ar^an thinkers delighted 
in contemplation and in solving various pioblems 
of astronomy, geometry and mathematics. They 
invented numerical signs among others the zero, 
as well as the decimal system. Accoiding to 
Jjiissen, theie is authentic record of thirteen 
early Hindu astronomers and iii the fourth 
century A. 1). the Hindu Mathematician Arya- 
bhattn, not only discovered that the earth 
rotates but calculated the length of the oibits of 
the noaier planets and even the procession of the 
equinoAOs. Jiuiiiouf points out that the thinkers 
ot ancient India knew peitectly well that heat 
manifests itself not only as liio, hut as electricity 
and wind ; they knew that weie Agni not 
already ini prisoned in the wood, there would be 
no combustion ; — they knew that motion, which 
puts life into nature is the result of sunbeat, sun- 
lire* lire-heat, Agni. They saw that the vital 
energy of animals is in proportion to their pai tici- 
pation of heat.” 

India's great contribution to the world civili- 
s ition through her achievements in the field of 
ni.ithematicH, chemistry etc. is now known to all 
educated men. The sciences of surgery, phy- 
siology, anatomy, medicine also reached. a high 
degree of development in ancient India 

Many of the ideas contained in these have been 
distilled to Europe through the Persians and the 
Arabians. To give only one concrete example. 
European surgery has borrowed the operation of 
rhinoplasty, or the formation of artificial noses, 
from India. The chemical process of sublimation 
was first invented by Nagarjuna the great Indian 
Chemist. Apart from these, the scientific theories 
which have startled the modern world may be 


traced back in a more or less modified form to 
ancient India. We have in Vishnupurana, a 
glimpse of the epoch-making evolution theory 
which is now being applied in every department 
of thought. 

The meaning of the ver^e^ in the Vishnupurana 
runs thus : — 

‘ Betore we arc born as men, we are to pass 
through various births— first we are born as standing 
torms of hfo such as plants, then as aquatic animals 
(such as fish), then as amphibials (such as tortoise^ 
then as, birds and beasts and lastly as monkeys and 
Irom monkeys we are born as men.’ 

This theory of evolution can be traced in the 
Avataravada of the Hindus. The order is as 
follows~tish (living in water), Tortoise (living in 
water and on land), Boar (living mainly on land 
though fond of water), Man lion (half-man half- 
beast), Dwarf (the small man), Parashuivim (the 
primitive man engaged in fighting), Balarama 
(the Agricultural man), Ramachandra (the deve- 
loped man and the head of a settled civilised 
community), Srikrishna (the Political man), 
Buddha (the man who has merged his self in 
others, the ideal of altiuism incainate). 

This succession list of Avataras gives us in a 
nutshell the evolution of man from the lowest 
form of animal life. 

The ideas of Hindu Shastras sometimes seem 
absurd to modern minds. But from the above 
it has been seen that with all their grotesqueness 
they contain germs of truth. This will be made 
more clear from the next instance. 

The Shastras say that the Sun and its Planets 
make one Solar World which is called Brahmanda 
and that there is an infinite number of these 
worlds in the space. From some of the Hindu 
books hints may also be gathered as to how Planets 
move round the Sun and how a number of such 
Solar systems more round a greater one and so on. 
In the middle of all this is ai^ eternal effulgent 
glow in the form of something like a lotus. This 
old Hindu theory is now being supported by the 
astronomical researches of Mr. Spencer Jones of 
the Royal observatory at Greenwich. Let us 
place before our leaders what has been said about 
his discoveries — it is an awe-inspxiing conception 
— that our Solar sy stem has as its centre an im- 
mense Sun many thousands of times larger than 
our immediate Sun and that this is surrounded by 
millions of other Suns of many sizes, the wbola 
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vast group forming the nucleus of a spiral nebula 
with the mighty spiral arms coiling about us as 
the Milky way. 

Yet the discovered facts impressively arrayed 
by H. Spencer Jones suggest not only so much 
but that this immense system is only one island 
universe — perhaps a comparatively small one — 
among thousands or millions of other island uni- 
verses in space And still we marvel at the 
magnitude of human works and the hugeness of 
the dust-speck commotion of agonised Europe ! 

Though a digression, it will not be quite out of 
place to note here that Dr. J. C. Bose’s theory of 
Plant Life may be found in the Mahabbarata, 
Manusahita and other old books of the HinduSi 
in a crude form. In one place Manu expressly 
states: The plants feel' pleasure and pain and 

they are also possessed of inner consciousness.” 

^Now we shall turn to the world of Politics. 
The principles of Machiavelli and Bismark are all 
to be found in the old Hindu books — sueh as the 
Mahabharata, Manusamhita, Chanakya’s Art of 
Government, etc. The theory of social contract 
was not unkndwn to the ancient Hindus. And 
according to no less an authority than Prof. D. B. 
Bhandurkar the BUndu theory was even superior 
in some respects to that of Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau. 

Most people are not aware that * the cradle of 
democracy lies in the Jap of India’s ancient civili- 
sation ’. Indian ideas about any public institution 
are saturated through and through with demo- 
cratic ideals.* 

Quoting from nine books covering a period of 
more than a thousand years from the 5tb 
century before Christ, Professor Balkrishna in a 
very learned and illuminating article — “Inter- 
national Law in Ancient India ” thus says in 
conclusion — ** Hence it is as clear as daylight that 
the Indians were preceded by no nation on earth 
for laying down humane rules for minimising the 
evils of unavoidable wars, though surrounded on 
all sides by nations of antipodal customs they 
evolved a body of laws in oonsonanoe with their 
own conceptions of justice and humanity.” 

How we shall deal with some miscellaneous 
points and conclude our essay. The idea of orga- 
nised charity in the form of sending missions to 
enlighten the people and of establishing churches 
and hospitals, was first given a tangible shape on^ 
a grand scale by the immortal Emperor Asoka of 
the third century B. C. 

* See my article on ** King Demos in Ancient and 
Ke^vel India Indian BavUw, May 1919. H.S. 


The spirit of free thinking and the independ- 
ence of the individual, which greatly characteiises 
the modern age, are not to be wanting in old 
India. We all know the boldness of thought of 
the Charvaka School of Philosophy. The Lord 
Buddha who has given mankind a world religion 
says — 

Do not believe in traditions simply because they 
have been handed down for generations, nor in any- 
thing which is rumoured or spoken of by 'many or 
because the written statement of some old sage is pro- 
duced. Do not believe in that as truth simply because 
you have been attached to it by habit. But after ob- 
servation and analysis and when the thirfg agrees with 
reason and is oonducive to the good and benefit of all, 
then accept it and live up to it.'* 

From these few instances we can, therefore, 
safely conclude that our ancient forefathers were 
no mere dreamers always engaged in absurd spe- 
culations. On the contrary, they developed a 
unique practical civilisation which has yet much 
to teach the modem world. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN. 

The mystic stillness of the evening tide 
Has hushed to silence nature’s every breath, 

And all creation's splendour, vast and wide. 

Is wrapped in quietness, calm as peaceful death. 

A lonely sea-bird, swift, on tireless wing, 

Still skims the dark'ning sea with graceful sweep— 

The music of the waters murmuring 
Is all that breaks the quiet of the deep. • 

The colours of the sunset, one by one, 

A.re deep'ning as they slowly fade from sight; 

Till all the fiery splendour of the sun 
Has yielded to the dusky shades of night. 

The evening star, the herald of the night. 

Whose timid beams the earth sought to embrace, 

Is lost amid the million points of light 
That deck the wondrous yealmi of endlera space. 

And so the night wears on, till with the morn 
The twinkling stars fade slowly from the view, 

And nature’s thousand voices greet the dawn, 

And this our wondrous earth is born anew. 

— F. 0. B. in Chamber*e Journal 



INDO-ENGLISH VERSE 

BY PROP. P. SE8HADEI. M. A, 

The Benares Hindu University. 


•;o:- 


the literary renaissance that is being wit- 
nessed round us to- day in India the first 
place must indeed be assigned to the achieve- 
ments in the various vernaculars of the country 
but the work of a smalt band of writers who have 
sought expression in English cannot also be 
ignored. English literature has long ceased to 
be contentf with its narrow island-home in the 
North-West, but extending over an empire whose 
broad roots cool beneath the sea and whose 
branches sweep the world,” it is now levying its 
contributions from the more spacious areas of 
inspiration. Among the new little rills that are 
tickling towards the main current is one from 
India and its future possibilities must be of absorb- 
ing interest not only to Indians but to all those 
interested in English literature. And here are as 
many as four volumes among a single season’s 
publications relating to this subject. 

The early introduction of the study of the 
English languttge into the province, the agility 
and quickness of the Bengali intellect and its 
pronounced artistic tendencies would seem to be 
responsible for the extent of Bengali activities in 
English poetry. Mr. T. D. Dunn is well-known 
as an enthusiastic student of Anglo-Indian 
literature and the Indian public will be grateful 
to him for this Bengali Book of English Verse 
which is enriched by a brief foreword by 
Rabindranath Tagore and got up as a very at- 
tractive volume. All the prominent Bengali 
writers of English verse are there, from Michael 
Mailhusudan Dutt, a singer of real poetic inspira- 
tion who has won for himself an undying reputa- 
tion in the Bengali language, to Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu who is happily in our midst regaling us 
with her delicious lyrics of Love and Beauty, 
including Toru Dutt that “ fragile blossoms 
exotic song ” to whom as Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
said the history of English literature ^mesljievote 
^ nnd also lesser writers like the numerous 
members of the Dutt family, Kashi prasad Ghosh, 
Ram Sharma and others. Mr. Dunn has dis- 
charged his work with care and devotion and 
special credit is due to him when one remembers 
the difficulties under which he has had to labour, 
the in- accessibility of the work of the obscurer 
writers, the occasional presence of too many 
Indian details and the somewhat low standard of 
poetic merit. 


^'There are certain things,” said LaBruyere ‘fin 
which mediocrity is not to be endured such as 
poetry, music, painting and public speaking.” 
In the special circumstances in which Indo- 
English verse has been written, it will however 
not be easy for the compiler of an anthology to 
enforce a rigorous standard of poetic excellence. 
It was inevitable that Mr. Dunn should have had 
to acknowledge with regard to these writers : 
“ To the student of Indian educational history 
their work must be of abiding interest ; but in 
the larger world of literature, it can hold no 
distinctive place ” ; but | we are afraid he has at 
the same time been somewhat too indulgent in 
editorial discretion and allowed pieces which 
should either have been excluded altogether 
or included in smaller number only as curious 
specimens. Toru Dutt and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu should have been in greater evidence 
as their work is head and shoulders above 
that of the others in the volume and then 
to attempt a Bengali Book of English Verse 
without a representation of Rabindranath Tagore 
is to play Hamlet without the Piince of Den- 
mark — we write with perfect consciousness of 
the fact that the English translations are not in 
metre but are only “ prose 1} rice.” Prof. Man- 
mohan Ghose of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
IS an accomplished writer of English verse with a 
fine classical flavour about him and especially 
those who know his contributions to the 
Primavera of his Oxford days, in which he 
collaborated with Stephen Phillips, Laurence 
Binyon and others will not grudge the inclusion 
of some pieces by him, but his brother Aurobinda 
Ghose has the more gifted poetic utteiance as is 
shown by his brilliant translation of Kalidasa’s 
Vikramo'Tvasiya and his small volume of 
lyrics, Ahana and other poems. The fact 
that he is now a political refugee in Pondi- 
cherry should not lessen the value of ^ his 
literary work — to the extent of excluding him 
altogether from a Bengali Book of English verse : 


* The Bengali Book of English Vet se : — Selected by 
T. D. Dunn (Longmans). 

Harp of Heart: — A. S. Bhandarkar (Poet Lore Oo.). 
Krishna's Flute and other Poems V. Thadani 
(Longmans). 

Poetical Works of Ram Sharma : — Ed. by D, 0. 
Mullick (P.N. Mullick). 
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It was only the other day that this writer had 
occasion to review elsewhere an Indian writers 
verse hailing from America, the Denied by 
Vasudev which thi obbed with life and passion, if 
it was somewhat loose in structure and form. 
But Mr. A. S. Bhandarkar’s Harp of the Heart 
which is also from the Poet Lore Company of 
Boston, is diHtinctly superior to it in merit and 
is one of the best books of English verse produced 
by Indians in recent years. In spite of the 
production of the volume in America there are 
not the signs of looseness and unconventionality 
of expression which have often marred literature 
on that continent, and the verses satisfy even a 
scrupulous literary conscience. The poet is bound 
to draw widespread attention to his work in the 
years to come, as one may see by the high level 
of poetic excellence which has been reached here. 
Whether he calls on the spirit of Shelley : 

Sweet minstrel thou that cleared ethorial climes 
On aerial wings of Song still soaring high 
In rapture like thy lark, 

or allows his imagination to wander forth to the 
land of his birth thinking of Uie familinr temple- 
bells he has heard in his childhood : 

How sweet these bells were wont to ring 
That now V;right days of childhood bring 
To memory dear 
A heart grown sere 
When faith was love for e’er to cling. 

♦ ^ 

How calm on light melodious wings 
I sailed to Heaven’s ambrosial springs, 

And saw pure streams, 

In silver beams. 

When angels sang on floral swings. 

it. is the beginning of a genuine poetic inspiration 
whose fuller utterances will be awaited with 
interest. 

Lord Krishna preaching his lofty message of 
action to Arjuna on the field of Kurukshetra is a 
subject of no ordinary inspiration,' but at least 
Mr. Thadani’s KrishruCs Flute and Other Poem a 
does not do any justice to it. It is too didactic 
and diffuse and has not the concentration neces- 
sary for poetic passion and energy. It was an 
excellent idea to have chosen the Spenserian 
Stanza for the expression of the thoughts but it 
has not been used to any effect. Of the remain* 
ing poems the most prominent is ^ati but thei' 
idealisation of the sacrifices in it is not enough 
compensation for the gruesomeness of the tragedy. 
It is with a sen^e of relief that one comes across 
such really good lines as— 


The breeze was whispering to her waves 
In rippling music ; and the twilight loves 
Of earth and heaven, and radiant smiles of eve, 

In purple passion on her waters shone 

but they are unfortunately almost negligible in 
number. 

Indian readers of the last gmieration were very 
familiar with the poems of Nabo Kissen Ghose 
who usually wrote under the nom, -de-plume of 
Ram Sharma. During his long life extending 
from 1837 to 1918, he wrote a large quantity of 
verse of varying degrees of merit ooveiing almost 
every subject under the sun. With afi extensive 
command of poetic vocabulary and considerable 
freedom of versification his poems alwn) s command 
interest, though the topical nature of some of 
them and the apparent hurry of a few others 
detract fiom their permanence and value. Ram 
Sharma is keenly susceptible to the new elements 
of progress in India and tlie general outlook of 
his poems is fairly buoyant, though there is an 
occasional note of pessimism ns in his address 
To The Men of India : 

Where are old manners, kindly feelings gone V 
Those charities, which gr.icod the cot and hall - 
That simple f.iith, which saw' hut God m all, 

And led to light and love - where arc thy flown? 
However much one may he conscious of the many 
short comings observed in the work of these as 
well as other Indian writers of English verse, one 
is bound to agree with the hope about the future 
of Indin-Er'glish song expressMl by Rabindranath 
Tagore in the foreword to the first of the series 
of volumes review^ed here • “If has n future, for 
it is quickened with life and it carries within 
itself a hope that ore day it will become a great 
channel for communication of ideas between the 
.adventurous West and the East of immemorial 
tranquillity.^' 


SOME INDO.ENGLISH POETS. 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE; A sketch of 
his life and works. Price As. 4. 

BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTER.TI : A sketch 
of his 4{ie and works. Price As. 4. 

MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT : A sketch of 
his life and works. Price As, 4, 

TORU DUTT : A sketch of her life and works. 
Price As 4. 

MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU : A sketch of her life 
' and works. Price As. 4. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD : A sketch of his life and 
works. Price As. 4. 


G. A. Natesandr Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras* 



PAUPER PROBT.EM TN MADRAS 

By R. SURYANARAYANA kAU, b.a. 

I Of the Serv tuts of inrlia Snciet?/ | 


“ I gave a beggar from my little store 
Of well-earned gold. He spent the shining or.* 
And came again and yet again still cold 
And hungry as before.’* 

VERYONE interested in the prt':7i* nt d 
development of the City of M idi.i^. will 
easily recognise that ot the in.iriv social 
evils that vitally aHoct our civic wi If no, 
the problem of pauperism h ».s become so -'criuus 
that it can no longer be ignoied Whctlnu' wo 
like it or net, it is in its voiy nitine to icmind 
us often of its oxistent'^^ 'L'he obj ct of thi- 
articld is to call attention to tlie u t au. of the 
subject in the hope that the public .ord ^lu* 
(Government may be made to ie.ili.<‘e tbeii k'- 
ponsibility in the matter and do\ ise \v«^- jii 1 
means for solving it on right lino-. It would cci 
tiiinly be worthy of our City to nmk<* nouv 
■ittemptR in this diiectinn. 

It is simply futile to at^^uup^ it \ '-cienhlh 
defifiition of the word ‘ pauper ' ft enough 
for our pm pose to recognise tli it a p.u por is 
one who has no visible nic uis of subsist eniM* but 
depends foi* his livelihood on chatity, eithci 
public or piivMte. Following this cornpi ehensive 
definition, paupers in Madras may he divided into 
four classes. The first cla'^s mainly consists of 
religious mendicants, ivho appe.al to the religirius 
susceptibilities of the people to get theii liiing. 
Though this class is by no mo.an.s luge in tliis 
City, its existence cannot altogether he Ic^ft out of 
account. Next come the able bo<iied persons who 
have for no reason at nil, taken to the eas^ 
profession of begging. As w'ill bo iiiesently 
shown, it is in dealing with this cliss of bcggirs 
that*great difficulty will be experienced. The* third 
dags is comprised of the really needy, who eithei 
due to old age or some bodily^ infiiunity sie not in 
a position to work for tlicrir bread. Tinder this 
class, per-ions suffering fiom loathsome diseasi.^ 
such as leprosy c*in also he grouped. The last !iut 
not the leest in importance is the class of child 
beggars who arc mostly trained up in ths^art of 
begging by their unscrupulous parent.^ (or guar 
diaijs). 

Before attempting to suggest tl.e pos.sibh^ 
remedies for stamping out this pernicious evil, 
we feel it necessary to refer briefly to a few 
circumstances that have directly or indirectly 
c;ontributed to its growth. There is no denying 
the fact that the beggar population in this city 
has increased to an alarming extent. The new 
circumstances that have in general arisen owing 
o economic competition, and * the breaking- up of 


tlie joint family system and the decrease of 
cnmniun il spirit,' are largely responsible for this 
deploriblc st-ato of alfairs. Hehides we should not 
fail to t.iki* note of the fact that misdirected 
ch iritv, however wadi intontioned it may be, 
oflers direct encoui igcmont and perpetuates the 
evil. The pri .sent insullicient control exercised 
by the Pol ce are! tVin utter inadt quacy of the 
povvci confer I’cd on tlie Magistrates, have also to 
s.*nio h g» eo permitted the evil to go unchecked. 

Stiulont*^ of ‘-ociology in this country suggest 
two wMys for coii.b iting piiiperism. More legis- 
’ itif 11 !n\estiiig the Magistracy^ with more powers, 
ind pi ovidifig for tho adequate supervision by 
the Police will not be of much avail. Far more 
iruj'oi^ lilt th' 11 Jegi«].ition is the org.anisation of a 
well conducted system of poor relief. It will, be 
i eadily’ admitted that to carry out this object the 
M> opeiation of the Corporation .'^nd the voluntary' 
help of organisations of public w’oikers will be 
Li c itiv nt't'dcd. The piinciples on which poor 
icliof Kswoiled in the coiiitjiosof tlio West 
‘^houhl i) o he carefully borne in mind. To find 
siiitiblc i uiploynu'iit for the able-bodied and 
111 ik%' thorn wauk t‘ven if they are not willing to 
do; to take caiC of the aged and the infirm by 
ostiblishing special institutions; to do everything 
po^siblo to woan the children away from baneful 
inHuences .and to make proper airangements 
for their education and training them into 
good and useful citizens; these .are principles 
b<aHod both ou moral and economic grounds. 
“ The true secret of assisting the poor, is to make 
them agents in hotfering their own condition but 
to supply them, not with a temporary stimulus, 
but with a permanent energy ” (M’CulIoch’s 
Political Ec'onom} ). 

It is highly advisable for the present to leave 
the mendicant beggars alone without trying to 
bring tboni into tho orbit of any penal law. But 
it behoves us all to remember often of the duty 
w’e owe to ouraelvp.s and the public in this matter 
and spare no efforts to educate public opinion 
regarding the demoralising effects of indifccrimi- 
nate charity. As regards the able-bodied vagrant, 
it is of tlie utmost importance to tackle tho ques- 
tion of line Q) ploy men b before adopting any 
punitive measures. Labour bureaus on the model 
of the Employment Exchange in England should 
bo established wherever they’ are necessary to 
enable the unemployed to seek assistance in 
getting suitable employment. In this connection 
the suggestions of the Local Goveinment Com- 
mittee^ on the Poor Law appended to their 
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Report publi'^lied lefently by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction ini^bt VjO lead with advrtntnge. 
After iticommondinj:: tue institutiou of the ‘ Uq' 
emplo>iotat and Tunning Committee/ tlie Re- 
port pays ; - 

“ WhGnevi*r an ablo-bodied man or woman applies 
for as^^istcUK’P on the prouncl that he or she is unem- 
ployed, the first step should he to ascertain through 
the Emplo>nicnt Exchnngo whether <inv suitable 
emiilo.Miiont is .»vaildblo, and, if so, to endeavour 
to place the a[>plieant in such employment. If, how- 
ever, there is iv > ' acanr y which the a])plicant can fill, 
or none whicli he can fill without training he should 
begivLO a real opportunity of training wdiicli will 
e ther improve ios skill in his own trade or fit him to 
obtain omydoyment in a new trade.” 

1 1 should bo eleaily and d^sti'.efcly uiidei*'tood 
thitiiMhi piovi'ion all nh a- of rIoterro’KV 
ab''eiit. inst(>ad of starting new' and speeial 
institutions ii ’■endoJ for tliu pui-pose, existing 
institutions ma) he avjiihul td’ Mobile, however, 
no effort should he ^p ired to make the off*T of 
training uttr ctiv(‘, it is n'tsigui^MMl that powers 
will be I e d‘ d for •lealiiu’^ with [leisims who refuse 
to .>cc*t p*" i)a‘ training or emplo> nient that is 
offeied lot' am I'or such, the Detention Labour 
(Colonies on the n i ltd of Merxpla^ in B'dgium, 
ami Witzv}! in ^ V. 1 1 »nd, should he O'-taVdished. 
The powm*- th*t the Poii 'e lii\e under th^ City 
Polifo Act 11 e sutfieiently (d i-'^ie But for some 
rea<o^ u Mm P( Ij^e h..vp rnd nnde full usO 

rf Mieij pow'iM^^ u.d tier hid done so. no- 
thing tingib'e would Jiive resulted without 
proper piovision loi the unemployed. After 
adopting the snggosM<>iis detailed above, the duty 
of the Police to deal tlie streets of mII able bodied 
beggai*^ may be inMstod upon. Tiiis also may not 
be of much U'=e if the powers of the magistracy 
are not adequate S'U’tion 71 (xxi) aa>s* 

‘‘Whoever begs or applies for alms or exposes or 
exhibits au> sores, v\ound^. bodily ailment or defor- 
mity with the nlneel of exciting chanty or of 
e irtuig alms ” Muill h'« liable on conviction to fine 
n t exceeding IL aO, orl. imprisonment which may 
ext ►mil to one nn nth ' 

Tiking only the c\se of the aible-b jdied, it is 
np'*dl»i-s to obsei vx* that the puf/i-hnient is not 
detcirent. Nor is the period of detention in 
giol sulliciontiv longtoenihle them to learn 
Homc'ut or tiade so that limy could start an 
h )ru)ur irde li^e on releise. So the Magistrates 
fthoal > he ctnpowere? to incre-ise the period of 
detention in j Ml so tint they may learn sorne 
useful art oi tride. But instead of keeping suqJi 
uflendors in jail, we suggest th.it they should be 
com-^utted to I.ibour (yolonie.s that we propose 
should he ihiislied This we consider as the 
niod import int remedial measure In these 


colonies, ‘ agricultuie and industries should be 
carried on, wages should be given, and the men 
should be provided with every incentive for steady 
and continuous labour.’ Great importance should 
be att K'hed to the personal influence of officers 
placerl in clnrge of these colonies. The Magist- 
rates inav also be empowered to deport idle 
able bodii'd boggirs to tlieir native places on 
applicMion by the Police. Such a provision in 
the ordin mce passed in Co\lon in 1914 has worked 
so well tlmt Wi* might copy with profit. 

It is but pr^>pei that the State should provide 
for the ng*'d and the infiim If the ‘ decrepitude 
or inability to woik is of temporary nature ’ it 
should be the oinleavonr of the State ‘ to restore 
to health and enable the patient to regain the 
habit of self-support ’ In the case of those 
permanently disabled, special institutions, such as 
the Refuge in C.ileiitt i should he started. Tt is a 
hori ible ‘•ight tf) see these unfortunate persons 
station theui elves at tram wav junctions, market 
places, and other pi ice-i of public resort, ‘exposing 
their infirmity to the pmMng gaze, and rending 
the air with rlieir pitiful ciios ’ The efTect of 
such “ enn 1 exhibitions are not only morally 
Imrmful to the young and old, who are compelled 
to witne^cj tfxjui, conducing aLo inevitably to , 
much indi^i ) iniinatc chniity, but from a sanitarv 
point of vie v, contribute to the dissemination of 
vermin, disease and epidemics.” So not merely 
in the inteiests of those suffering for their 
blameless inc.a parity to earn their living, but in 
the irlter^s^s of public health at least, special 
provision sliould be made where these are taken 
proper c.am of. This will put an end to the scope 
tint the r. lttives or interested parties of these at 
prevent hive of exploiting the affliction of ^these 
pool creatines to their benefit. Colonies of 
the tvpe of Epileptic Colonies in Germany 
anil Engl'uid for the mentally deficient, crip- 
ples etc., might be brought into existence. The 
application of the Section in the City Police Act 
already quoted without providing the necessary 
Refuges will work a great hardship. No action 
unde, p that section should be contemplated before 
discharging the duty that devolves on the State 
and the society 

It is a matter of common knowledge that what 
a great nui'^ance the class of child beggars hns 
becom«^» to the public. Of course, most of these 
innocent children are sent out on their errand by 
unscrupulous parents or guardians who have 
become callcuis to all sense of decency and self- 
re^^pect It is widel> believed that these do not 
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even scruple ‘to maim or even blind the j>uor 
cliild I en under their chaif^e for tlie pm poises of 
bo|:ging profession If these parents and guard- 
ians behave in such a scanJ.iious manner, Ls it 
n‘’t the duty of tho State to roseue tliem fioui the 
clutches of such vile persons and take tliein entirely 
under their protection ? This brin^-s us to tlio 
question of child protection, and bow far the 
State wH he justified in interfei i.>g i\ith indi- 
vi* ki.il liberty. No lov'er of fimdom will deny 
the right to Government to take such ineasuie.s 
tl’.at are calculated to prevtUit childjen from 
bi*coming idle vagi bonds whose jneseiKe is a 
menace to public s ibity, arid bi.ug lJuon up in a 
iriannor that will make thiun a gi »' it national 
asset to the state. The Madras Ohildren Bill is 
intended to iinet such cases. Section 29 (1) (a) 
hich has been based on section hH (l)of the 
E: glish Childieii Act of 1908, empowers the 
Goin t to deal with child hegg.irs undtr 1 I )eais 
of age. The establishmont of indiioliid and 
refm matory schools piocos^d in tnis Bill a 
step in the right diieciion. It is earnestly hoped 
th.it tho Bill will soon become an Act inveslir<g 
the Uoveruntjent and the volunt.u v oi g ini.Mtioms 
SUCH as tho Society ior the Piofection ul Chiloiin 
• wi-h power to interfeiv^ with p.irenral respon.^i- 
hiliDy in order to rescue youthful boegns 

It lb hard]> possible to estiniatc flic in*p,i’tant 
pait tho organisation of charity pl.iys in the 
solution of tho problem of pauperism. In this 
City, as elsew'hero, there aio many charitable 
organisations with large enduwnient.s. There are 
abso some charitably disposed persons who spend 
large sums of money in giving doles. One fact 
which we cannot but. notice in regmd to theso is 
thaUour chaii»^y is indiscriminate. It is the rule 
rather th in an exception that ‘the aMe-Viodied 
vagrant, who could work if he choso to or if he 
had to, goes merrily along getting more than 
enough,’ while * the inliriu destitute who is 
perhaps only forced tc» beg on account of his 
infirmity, often fails to secure for days at a 
stretch even a single morsel of food between his 
teeth.’ So the Government should app*uint a 
Committee for the proper organisation of charity 
on which the representatives of all charities 
should find a place and whose functions will bo 
to see that only deserving persons and institutions 
receive support. But there are some charities 
the donors of which have oar-maiked their 
endowments for certain specific purposes. Great 
care should be taken in meddling with these. 
This is a large question which can be safely left 
for the oonsideration of a Committee which we 


propose should go uito the q'lestioii of 

pauperism. Tho step.'^ th.^i .aio beii.j k.ken by 
the Collector of iAIadu.s to pnp.oi .» list of 
Charities wull grc.itly facilit.ite the ^voik ol -uch 
a Committee and enable it to its pnq.Dsd.s 

with due care and (Mutior- 

These are a few Miggestioiib that we ii-ive 
vtuitured to putforw.iid foi the coi^siih ration of 
the public and the Goveinmeiit Jt is a natter 
for deep regret that thi‘ attiludo .'issumed ly tho 
Government in legal d t * .i le^v.h^holl movid by 
the Hon. Mr. T. Rangachaii at. tbe oi 

the Council, recommending the e.^tah]l^hlilt'nt of 
pauper asylums, wa.*^ soiaewh.d ih j [ pointing. 
Some changofl have taken plicc in the Govtin- 
iiiont since then. At tJiC head ol the adiiiinist) a- 
tion we have Lord Willingdon who gave practical 
proofs of his solicitude foi the welfaie of the 
oppressed and the dibtressod during his eventiul 
stay ill a sister pi esidei cy. It \v.l^ his Guvern- 
ment that accepted, though in a modibed tuiiii, a 
resolution moved b} tli(5 fJoii. Mr. P. C Sethna 
for tho appointment of a non otlicial Ci Uiinittee to 
consider the question of pioftssioral hej^gaiy in .dl 
its a‘-pects. That Coinmittce h.is iiu^ }et finished 
its labours. It is not too much to hope tint llih 
Excellency will evince Mich dcip inleiest in 
regard to this problem in tliis })ic^‘‘idcucy. Ihe 
appointment of a mixed or wholly non otlicial 
Cornmittou to go into the wliole question siiould 
be the first step and flu terui.^ of rolerence ot 
such a Committee should not be lestiicled to 
particular aspects of the qiie'^tion. in tlii.^ mutter 
the Corporation also has a duty lo peifoim — thi..t 
of urging its views on the atteiitioii ol tlicGovcrn- 
ment with a view to secure the refoim needed. 
Mere provision for the starting of pauper 
as}lums by the Corporation in the new (Jity 
Municipal Act is not suificiont. Ihe question of 
funds is all important. \\ hut piopoi tion of the 
expenditure the CorpoiMtioii should bear without 
imposition of fresh taxes for this purpose, as that 
will considerably increase the existing bui don of 
taxation, is also a matter that the piof»osed 
Committee may well bo asked to decide. What 
had been said of this City holds good in the case 
of the whole presidency. Though theie is 
provision in th<r District Municipalities Act for 
aim houses, most of the municipalities have not 
availed of it for w’anfc of funds. So the scope of 
the enquiry of the propo.sed Committee may be 
extended to the problem as it affects tho whole 
presidency. We trust our prayer for a Commit- 
tee will be heeded, 



Reminiscences of Pandit Dayananda Saraswati 

BY 

Mk. MOHINI MOHAN DUTTA. 

Reiirtd H ibifnlhiatt Jiulyt , Calciifta, 


N the cold soHSon of 1872 v. vimted 

by one of the grejitost of v‘i> liou- 

rished in the latter half of tiie niiictei^nth 
century. Pandit Dayamuida Sai.iswati wko'^o n.iuic 
and fame had already preceded hiui made his event- 
ful appearance in the town of lIooglil> in >'uviinL- 
ber of that year. To the present wiiter it wa‘' a 
memorable day, when the venerable P.u.dit then 
in the prime of his manhood, lirst acvt^stod him 
in his simple and sonorous Sanskrit. Pmdits 
had come and gone before him and some of them 
distinguished for their lenriiing and piety lioui 
thajb fertile land of Sanskrit seLoUiship, the 
South of India, but none of them appeiiod to 
him so good, genial and full ol the ealk of 
human kindness as this great min. 

1 have said that it was a memorahh' d i)r for 
me, for it was the eve of the univcisit} EjiIl aice 
Examination, at which 1 then in my tccii'- —was 
going to appear the next day. It was the evf n- 
ing of one of those glorious, cloudless, sunlit 
days in which Bengal so much abounds Uuder a 
masonry pavilion from which a long liiglit of 
steps descended to the river Blngirathi, (the 
Hooghly river) on a raised plattoi m sat the sago 
clad in his saffron-coh’urcd robes and his pagiee, 
also of the same colo ill . 1 and two other bo}s 

who wore out for a stroll ivere attracted tow.irds 
the pavilion by the ^ owds who woie pressing 

into it, and the sigh we beheld kei»t us spell- 

bound to the spot. 

As the shades ol evening beg.ui to dc« pen, the 
crowds that had gathered melted away, but we 
then stood rooted within the pavilion a;nl then it 
was that we attracted the notice of the Pandit 
He signed to us to come near him and we 
went and sat by his side. Koi sometime 

we lost all power of speech and then the 

oldest amongst us— a lather saucy sorJ of a boy, 
taunted him with the Sanskrit adage picked up 
from the Hitopadesha “ Nirasfca pid.ipn ilesha 
arondopi druma>ata.” Sucli an audacious address 
could not but raise a smile in the benignant face, 
of the Pandit, and it showed at once what 
kindly heart he poaseesed, for he took the boy by 
his hand, made him sit next to himself and began 
a discourse upon his conduct in accents so sweet 
and gentle that the boy at once softened towards 
bim and took the dust of his feet on his head. 


Thu'^ wc came to introduce ourselves to the 
Pandit. 

Altei some piehminary talk our conver- 
sation drifted to our studies. One of the 
thcme.s which uppermost in our minds 

at the time was im mortality of the soul, 
of which w(‘ liitd lead in Addis(\!i’s Essay 
and 've took the opportunity to ask him to 
expliin the subject to us. At our request he 
deliv*‘ied a long discnu»\se to and it was at once 
80 simple, eloquent and convincing that even with 
oui impel h'ct kii iwledge ot Sanskrit we could in a 
large ni* gnisp the moaning of what he said 

and " 10 dec[)Iy impies.<^ed by it. The next four 
days 'V'Mv 0 cupied with our examination, but 
busy a.»ivl pre >eeiipied though we were, we did not 
fail to i\ o.ie \iMf at least to the Pandit on cuch 
of theso d.i\s O one of these days, we saw the 
late Rev Lil l><hiri Doy, then a professor of the 
Hooghly C >ll-^ge and several Missionary gentlemen 
engiged in iirmst discussion with him on the 
Tueriti’< (d tlie riiii-titn leligion, but wc were too 
young then to understand and appreciate the 
argumer.ts thit took place between them. Of one 
thing we were convinced however, and that w^as 
that he (kcply impicssCMi his audience by his 
o^igina]i^\ and eloquence and the knowledge of 
Christian scriptuies which he displayed. 1 had a 
testimoii} to ihis troiu the Rev. Lai Beliari Dey 
while subsequently studying under him for the 
First Ex iiuination in Arts, although he charac- 
terized his arguments as a tissue of fallacies. 
From d ly to day the crowds that visited the 
Pandit b^‘g.an to increase and at last some pandits 
from Bhattapalli a place noted in the annals of 
Bengal as a seat of Sanskrit learning — on the 
other side of the rivei and the ordinarily sleepy 
town of Hooghly was before long in a ferment. 
Pandit Gop ilchandra Gupta, professor of Sanskrit, 
Hooghly Cob ego and Bibu Jadunath Banner jee. 
Head P.uidit ol tho Colleg'ate School were among 
his visitnn u’uring these days and they both bear 
testimony to his great learning and knowledge of 
Shastrns. 

The normal condition of Hindu Society in Ben- 
gal is one of restfulness and peace. No breath 
ever disturbs the face of the still waters. 
In the villages, as in most of the provin- 
cial towns, the family priest (purohit) and the 
spiritual guide (guru) have all their own way i 
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the priest performs the daily worship of tho fami- 
ly idol, officiates at all rites and ceremonies, while 
the spiritual guide imparts the mantra or tiio for- 
mula of worship to the disciple. Evci} thing gOL.s 
on like clock-work, and the house li uinlor 
this double influence, and being liim^ell ignoiant 
of the Shastras, is not disturbed by any obsiimti' 
questionings or searchings of heart sttch as .ui 
educ.^ed man might feel. 

No doubt, on occasions of the gi t* tt nati n.al 
festivals and in seasons of pilgrim igi‘, liioro i a 
little stir^ in tlie community, hut onhnail), tJie 
Hindu house-holder pursues tlie ev< n tenui* oi hi^ 
ways indilierent to what hrppoiis lunoiid the 
limits of his own immediate ciide. in ti e da^s 
of which I have been speaking, things v^clo e\eii 
quieter, for the great arteries of conirnuniralnni, 
the tiunk railwa}^ had not yet been consiiiK tcJ 
or only partially so, and there wa.^ no 1 age iniiiix 
of popul.ition fioiu other paitsof tin- ci unliy. 
The movement of the Biahmo Simaj, .si a led b) 
the great reformer. Rajah Raui Molnn Koy ui 
IS.'JO was the liiht open challenge (>1 lli«’ pi- v.uhng 
system of woishi[) but neither tint movcimui’ noi 
its subseqiK nt le-organi/ation ))> M.ihaishi - 

dra Nath Tagore nor even the estanlishiinMit of iIm' 
}3haratbarsiiia JJiahmo 8ainaj in l^GO by Kt^^hal) 
Chandra Sen did make much headn ly to 
the people from their belnd's and usages. The 
nppearanco of D.i^ananda Swaini and the pic uh- 
ing by him, a Hindu Sannyin^i, of igonoclastic doc- 
trines therefore, fell like a bolt from the blue 
among the people. The whole counti} side w.is 
astir as it was never bofoie astir, and n.(*n w.th 
any pretensions to the knowledge <»f Saiiskiit 
began to gather from far and near to listtn to tl'O 
oAending iSwami, But no one \enfanod t > cinl 
lenge him to an open controversy. But while 
things stood thus, he loft for Calcutta, foi the 
primary object of his coming to Bengal was to 
visit tho metropolis and purchase some books fioui 
the museum of the Asiatic Society. Ho showed 
me more than once some copies of catalogue of 
Sanskrit works prepared by tho late Dr. llijendra 
Lila Mitra. indeed, these were the flidy hooks 
which 1 found with him. He usod to depend 
entirely upon his memory for quotations fioni tho 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Muhabbarat and the 
Ramayana whenever engaged in any controversy 
or in lecturing to an audience. 

It is worthy of mention here that although the 
Pandit was a Bannyasi and had renounced the 
world, he did not follow the rigid life of an asce- 
tic. He was accompanied by a cook and a man 


servant and hi^ mid-day meal was prepaied out of 
a liberal allowance of yhee^ uttah and dal. In the 
evening his only food consisted of the juice of 
two or three crushed pomegranates. Uis expen- 
ses at this time were supplied by his disciple Daii- 
sinha and another of Murshidabad to whom on 
one occ.ir'ion J wro^^c a letter at his dictation. 

The Swami was a zealous refoimcr and be was 
not only anxious to sliiuip out idolatory from the 
laiitl .'ukI introduce a .Mstem of worship in confor- 
mity to the teachings of the Vedas, but w^as also 
jirdoiit ill his advoc.u^ of iiiteimairiages between 
the diht lent peoples ol India. Ho ga\e the palm 
to the Bengalees as the most intelkctual of all 
tho peoples of liidia, and used to reiuaik that they 
can quickly gt asp and understand the most ab- 
.sti use problenus of pMlosophy and religion, pro- 
blems which »*fh‘n prove a piiz/lc and a poser to 
men v»f otlici laces. But he used to express his 
regixt at their poor ph3.sique which he attributed 
to their incagie .and insufficient diet. 

Jliyanaiida’s stav in C.iLutta did not extend 
be)ond thiee months. On his leturn to Hoogbly 
he took up liisqtiuUrs in the garden house of 
lite Bal>u Brindiib.ai Miindlc, a local magnate. 
There, the pundit.s of IBmttapalli met him headed 
by tlioir h^adoi i^nidit Tarnchurn, at the time the 
Chief Pandit ol the (*ourt of the Mahaiajah of 
Bennrrs, but tho light was unequal for Tarachura 
possessed neither the eloquence nor the learning 
and loponrces of the great Swnnii. At this con- 
tiover.«5y were piei-cnt Babu Bhudeb Mukerjee, 
C i.K , a veterei) educfitiuni.st and a pioneer in the 
field of Bcngalff* literature and social science, 
wdu) officiated for some time as Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, Babu Akshay Chunder 
Birkar also a man of Ictteis and the Rev. Lai 
Bthaii Dev, Professor of the Uooghly College and 
many other leading mon of tho town. 

My relations with the Swami were of the most 
cordial character and at this distance of time, I 
cannot recall without a wrench of feeling, the few 
da}s of niy association v\ith him. 
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DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSWAYS 

BY 

Mr. SHAMNATH MUSHRAN, Barrister-at-Law. 


HE wai' in Europe wa^ not iso much a con> 
hict of Hmbitioiib as a trial of strength 
between tv\o ideals, it inevitably had to 
take the bhape it did, in as much as the 
groups who had fixed their ideals along 
dififeront paths had eventually to come to grips, 
but the struggle arose not when they came 
actually f&co to face, each standing in the way of 
the other, but when they set up their respective 
idols in their national shrines. The issue was 
knit somewhere in the middle of the last century — 
if not earlier — when the drift towards democracy 
had chrystalised into a conscious purpose in the 
West of Europe, and when Bismarck had shown 
to the Central Powers that an efficient and cen* 
tralised government could win three wars in the 
course of a decade, and build up the German 
Imperial federation out of a number of loose- 
flung kingdoms, shattering the strength of two 
empires in the process. Since the Peace of Versail- 
les the prosperity and efficiency of Germany had 
not only furnished the Germans with reasons to 
be proud of their system, and made of democracy 
a Shibboleth in their eyes, but had latterly given 
rise in countries professedly democratic to a 
misgiving if their views were after all so benefi* 
cial to humanity as they had been led to believe. 

We are not concerned so much with the war as 
its results, but the conduct of the war and the 
length of its duration has turned the search- 
lights within. The idol of efficiency and absolutism 
is broken, but many a defect has been revealed in 
the government of countries who had ranged 
themselves on the side of liberty and popular 
control and it is a question which may be put to 
us with more than a show of reason and per- 
tinence : How far does the mechanism of our 
administration — at least that portion of it which 
had to do with the conduct of war — at the day 
resemble that of five years ago ? Critics not given 
either to cynicism or to pessimism, but all capable 
of a dispassionate survey of things, suggest that 
we have beaten Germany, but only with German 
methods of organisation and discipline. It will 
also have to conceded that the Germans 
fought to the limits of human endurance, and so far 
as the edifice of their political structure lay open 
to the physical eye ; it presented a most perfect 
Bppearanca of utility and proportion. The defect 

* Democracy at the Crossways. By F. J.O. Hearn- 

•baw, M.A.I b.L.D. (MacmiUao)* 


lay in the outlook whicli it g.ivf to iu denizens, 
the warping of the judgment which chullengj^d, 
and ultimately ranged against them, the rest of 
the civilised world. 

It is the stress of an effort for sustained co- 
ordinated activity that h is revealed the dtd’ects 
inherent in a system of dcm )cratic go /ern merit, 
and also put before our iniiuKs a <picij if the 
direction in which things are moving,'* in other 
words the trend of modern dcrnofr itic thought, 
is making for greater solidarity in thefuLnio. 
Experience of popular government does r.ot t.die vis 
very far back. It is only since the iiiiildle ol the 
last contur}' that the people can ifi any way hv 
said to have come into their own any wliore- --.vi; J 
even at this moment, no here k the principle 
of popular control applicable in all its theoreticMl 
completeness. A gradual widei ing of the bases 
of government has boon effected m various pmts 
of the world, but the Rustems still cimtinuo to be 
the same i.e , more or less oligarchic, the go\'oi n- 
ment of the many by the chuj-cn few. Wt 
another reservation will have to 1)0 nuide — .and 
that is an acknowledgement of a debt which 
democracy ow’es to the system it is going to 
supercede. Democracy h.i.s come into iidici it.ance 
of a smooth woikirig machinery, and as 8 ir 
Charles Lucas put it we arc still reaping the 
benefit of the principles, the traditions and the 
practice of the old regime, which is only by slow 
degrees being diluted.” The success of countries 
wedded to democratic principles of govern»nent is 
not the result exclusively of their present political 
philosophy. Now that democracy is coming inlb 
its own in the strict sense of the term, it is we ll 
worth our while to examine its pi’ctensions, look 
back to the past few decades, to discover its 
failings and put its virtues in the balance and 
calculate the net gain it holds in promise. 

It will clear the issue if we recogniRo that the ex- 
pression “ democracy ” has changed its connotation 
a little during the last few years — and that it is 
used to denote not only the form of government 
it orginally did, but every intervening shade of 
popular control between that and the noo radica- 
lism which identifies it with sectionalism, 
syndicalism or oven proletari.anism. I doubt if 
the view will now be accepted that democracy is 
synonymous with representative government — ^ 
and that is the safest and the surest road along 
which it can travel, the requirements of demo- 
pratio government being no more than that the 
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broad lines of national policy be determined by 
the people thenis wives. How those lines are 
worked — the negotiation of minor problems that 
crop up In fli(^ w.i^ ij 5 best loft to persons used to 
the woikifjg of the political mnclunery and ac- 
quiinted uith its iritricacies. The application on 
a wide pnnciple oi the control by the people of 
the doL*iN ol go\crumont ran only expose the 
mnrhine?^^ to toe uieiry of rude, ignorant and 
un^} ttipitbolic Jiands, That ia what the new 
dernnci.ic} i- inikiT^gfor It is claimed to confine 
contiol to the working members of eoiTimnnity 
only. a^'(‘:idy under n J^ibour 

niinisti } , u .tltempts are not wanting oKowheie, 
not to i‘Mne a voice for Labour, that it ahead}* 
lus — bit to f'onccnti.uo authority in its hands. 
Ft IS tlii hid loi monopoly which ineviUbly 
dt ti fjom the rej)ie->v‘iit itive charactei of the 
movement, md thua'ens to dop»ive it of the 
benclil'" attendant on a strictly repiesentative 
institution tho cliaim of winch eon.sisls in the 
oppeitmnt\ it I ui riislic^ of discussing ap«rticiiKr 
pio[»0‘*itioii fiorn \aiious and notunoltencon- 
(iicting )»on ts ol \iovv Tho deci.sion may alwa}s 
be a (orufti jiiii^o, ’jud nn> in\ite the charges of 
muddlu *7 t 111 ou^h both loj the sfdutiou adopted 
and tho pw <e - of adopting it, but in the rue.in 
whiJ»i tie jvO[)lc have h\rnt tho inestimable 
virtues n* ( o- tpci ation, of patience and that 
facult' id 'ispi Tiding judgment till the leasons 
]uo and C'u. ^t .i contention have been heard and 
( )nsidei(e. 

The defects of democracy are obvious and their 
imtnbei i- nor small, Tl»e desire to count in the 
mariagoment ot aflairs generally precedes the 
capacity to h indie them ; w^e are ahva}s oblivious 
ot our shoi tcomii.gs, and seldom appraise at 
tkeii pro])u V duo the dilFiculties that may at my 
time stand in the way of our cherished notions. 
Ooriscquenrlv moie people are anxious to share in 
tho task of Ooveinment than are actually quali- 
Hed tor doing so. With every inclusion of a 
Furticular soci \J stratum into the pale of sufl’i.ige, 
the people hclow claim to be lifted into enfran- 
chisement. Tlie proce^'S of dilution of the capacity 
and expel lence at the top is al\va}s going on, and 
the piessiue is frir ever increasing on the barrieis 
thifc iiave hitherto kept the Government in the 
hands of those who have been trained to its work. 
Ap irtfriim tins eternal compromise with eflSciency, 
tho defects ol democracy, its want of organisition 
and lick of pin pose, the suspicions and reciirain- 
atious wbi h it genet. ites, the amateurishness of 
its 1 ( piocont itives and their inexperience, present 
seriou •? obst iclc's in the way of its succes.s and 


durability. I say nothing of the gusts of passion, 
racial or national, that tear across the even tenor 
of our lives, the hysterics that idolise what was 
execrable the day before, the blindness of popular 
faith, the obstinacy of popular judgment where 
self interest is concerned, the irreveranco which 
considers nothing inviolate, and the intoleiance 
that m,ake 8 the tyranny of the majorities tho most 
formidable and heartless of oppressions. The 
merits of democr.itic form of Government are 
equally pre-eminent though they may not be so 
numerous. The demociatcan urge in his defence 
that the failing*? are such i*? are incideiital to youth 
and when democracy has had the experience and 
the training — which other s}'‘tem- hive been 
allowed — these will in couise ol time disappear. 
He can point however to the positive .advantage 
that Government by discussion is the only form 
possessing any educational or ethic.il value and 
that no other form of Government has do? e so 
much for the general uplift of hurnenit v The 
dignity and self respect wduch is inspired in an 
individual possessing a voice in tl.e management 
of his country's affairs, and the oj>p irtunity of 
drawing out the best and the liighest in him which 
that consciousness otfeis to liiir, aic })o.ssible 
under no other form of polity Tt will be no 
exaggeration to s.ay that only those communities 
have lived who stumbled into foim.s of Govein- 
ment by discussion or in other words who adopted 
the principle of democracy, and th.at wheiever 
authority — royal or sacerdotal — became supieme, 
it brought in its wake stagnation, disintegration 
and decay. Only those hav^o survived who have 
submitted to discipline, who have let themi-olves 
be questioned and who have not regaided themsel- 
ves abov^e the necessity of explaining and justify- 
ing their policy, — this irrespective of the fj»ct 
whether the ruling authorit} is a single individual 
or iseomposed of a plurality of peisons It is not 
an essential ingredient of democratic Gov^einment 
that the voice that decides should he the voice 
of the entire community — nor that (vrry possible 
variety of opinion should find expll*^sinn in the 
assembly that acts and decidis lor the iiation. 
Broadly spe.aking wdierever Government is amen- 
able to public opinion the piinciple of democracy 
is present — and geneialJ^ spe.iking that was the 
connotation of the expression till the conflict of 
classes, mainly of Capital and fjaboiir — foi ced 
a new significince into tho term, and made it a 
synonym for a particular class of men — chiefly 
the disinherited of the earth Jt is heie that wo 
come to the crux of the situation, and find demo- 
cracy standing at the crossing of the ways. Will 
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the neo* democrats, impelled by the passions and 
disappointment of the last five years, continue to 
move along national lines, fu''unriiig represent- 
ation for all, v<niohpafing to each a voir'% 
improving thing-; n.-. they proci e i ; or will they 
yield to impatience and 1 ipst^ iido sectionalism, 
and iiiaugiiiate the wir of clas.ses, breeding suspi- 
cion, hatred and vindictiveness, clouding our 
horizon. Sectionalism makes for irresponsibility 
and monopoly, both being the negation ot d( mo- 
cracy. The extent to which Government c )mes 
to be identified with any p uticular section, it will 
cease to be representative, and will ultimately be 
narrow, aggressive, partial un\ prejudiced. 
Readjustment follows quickly after every attempt 
to dist.urb the balance of things, .and fortunately 
examples have seared themselves into our memory 
during the last few }ears whero attempts ;it irres- 


ponsible appropriation of power by a class of 
persons— no matter if with the best of motives — 
have brought cdiaos into the country. The diflfi- 
cultv is not mitigated by the increasing complexi- 
tu- >t r M ijijal and international relations. The 
niai.agoincnt of foreign allairs, the expansion of 
doi-.iiiioi', lliO amelioration of social conditions, 
the solution of problems, economic or industiial 
which may iioUl the entir e world in their grip, are 
questions v Inch will present themselves in varying 
shapes .and with varying insistoiice. Will the new 
democracy consent to he guided by the wisdom of 
tho«e who know the intricacies of pubb’c life or 
will it be impatient, assertive, selt confident '^ 
Will it in other words stoop to discipline land 
githei cxfioj-ience and training? The world may 
well rejrard iis fate bound up with the answer. 


All Indian Educational Commission to America 

Dk. SrnHINDRA bosk, i-h.d. 


3 T see.i'S on this side of the Atlantic M’ !! Hin- 
dustan is living in tin* stom nge ui ediica» 
tion. If she really wishes to take her right- 
ful place among the groat nations of the world, 
India must have a more uiofleiri elucational sys- 
tem. But wliere will slio go to seek for the ideals 
of newer educBti '-n 

In the past the Indiin /.mG ot ub^el \ ations ban 
been chiefly confined to only ore country in the 
West, and that, too, admittedly backw;*rd in 
matters educational. Be that as it may, this /.one 
should now be pushed and wi lened to the ITnited 
States. Here one can .^-ee at this moiiiiint, het^^or 
than at any rither, what re constructional plans 
are engaging the thoughts of American leaders, 
what re-educational experiment.s are in progress 
for the disabled in war, what now dep irtmenf s are 
being added to colleges of arionce aird agriculture. 
IfclJ'A few years ago the English Ocivornmeid, in 
India sent a fish commission to this country to 
study American fisheries. Is it too much to expect 
that American colleges and universities will be 
considered as worthy of careful study as Ao*crican 
fisheries? At all events, the Indian leadeis who 
are interested in the educational advancement of. 
India should send a commission to America at an ^ 
early date. The commission should be made up 
of the Ver}’ best educational experts India can 
afford. The founders of the University of Mysore, 
Women^s University of Poona, the Hindu 


University of Bcnaies will as tlie organizeis 
of the pr .pos* d Muslitii lTniv(‘rsity at Aligarh 
ami the K Univoisity in H)derabad, slpould 

be willin" t ) (* '> ojmiate in sending this mission to 
Ameiica. if the noedt^] means and initiative fail 
to c >me from tlie Government, they should be 
^U''nis]K'd bv the nation itsi lf 

|t i n I ( resting to note Ih it several foreign 
countries, including Japan and England, have 
rwviiti/ sent couirnissions of education to the 
Uniteil States to make an intensive study of 
Amenc»n educational system. Why should not 
India abo “ go arid do likev^ii,e ” ? 

An Indian educational commission to Ameiica 
is not at all an idle speculation ; it is eminently 
practir il Many of the lea ling Ameiicaii educa- 
tionists uhoniTlnive consulted on the subject 
have gi en it tlu u* ur qualified approval and whnle- 
bcaitcd support. Dr. Walter A, Jessup, the Pre- 
sident of the State University of Iowa, with which 
1 have ihb honor to be connected for the past few 
years, wrote to me in part : 

“Should the pioposed Commission visit the 
United States, wo w'ould be pleased to have them 
make Iowa City and the State University of Iowa 
thoir head quarters while studying the schools, 
college.^ and Universities in the contra] part of the 
United States. We believe that it would be to 
the advantage of such a commission to mske this 
place their head -quarters. 



Sir Sankaran Nair on the Division of Functions 


Sir Sankaran Nair signed the Government of India Despatch to the Secretary of State on 
Divisim of Functions subject to a strong Minute of Dissent which runs as follows : — 


1. 1 have pointed ,out in my Minute of Dis- 
sent (paragraph 15) the h^-rdehip ton Minister 
who is eom polled to accept subordinates who will 
not loyally co-operate with him T have also 
pointed out (paragraph 14) the giv it objection 
to allowing those subordinates access to the 
Oovernor to contest the Mioisttu’s decisions 
Tho Committee now suggest, difleiing fiom the 
Oovernment of India on this point, that new 
permanent posts may be created which need not 
be added to the cad ro of tho Ser\iceas proposed 
by my Colleagues. This will enable tho Minister, 
with the consent of the Si motary of Stite, to 
create new posts for duties to bo peifoirned 
under him Tho feu that the Minister may 
creifte such posts w is the very reason that in- 
Quericed iny Col leu i» lies to insist that these should 
be made a part ot the cadie. The Committee 
also propose that where bulh reserved mid trans- 
ferred departments are atfocted, the recruitment 
of an officer should be dealt with like other mixed 
cases, i « , in tho case of a difference of opinion 
between the Executive Council nnd the trans- 
ferred department, the decision should rest with 
the Governor, i take it that the sanction of the 
Secretary of State will have to be finally obtained 
for the creation of a new post. This meets the 
first part of my objection (paragraph and 1 
therefore accept the proposals of the Committee 
in preference to those put forward by my Col- 
leagties. 

2. One of the most important question is 
how are differences of opipion between tho 
Minister and the Legislative Council on the one 
side and the Executive Council on the other to 
be settled. I have pointed out in my Minute of 
Dissent (see heading Transferred Departments) 
my strong objections to the proposals put for- 
ward by my Colleagues on this point * The 
question then was under the consideration of the 
Functions Committee. Their proposals will now 
be found in paragraphs 60 to 63 of their Repoit. 
They differ in very important respects from the 
proposals of my Colleagues, and meet, to some 
extent, the objections which I have advanced. 

3. According to my Colleagues, in cases of 
differenceb of opinion the Governor might assume 
control of the administration of the transferred 
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departments until the causes of difference dis- 
appear. Their varion*^ proposals are likely to 
cause great friction. JMiiturally tlicrefore they 
want the power of re.-^umption of tho transferred 
departments as a “ dfjtenentof factious and irres- 
ponsible action by tho Minister and the l^egisla- 
tive Councils." They will not allow the opinion 
of the legislatuie to prevail ultimately against 
that of the Governor. They would further em- 
power the Secretary of State finally to retransfer 
any or all of the subjects from tho transferred 
to the reserved list (paragraph 102). In cases 
of di‘-pute between the Minister and the Execu- 
tive Council where the interests of both tho 
departments — transferred and reserved — are in- 
volved, they will allow tho Governor to decide 
only the question of jurisdiction ; i.e , the 
question as to which department should deal 
with the matter (paragragh 103) As I have 
pointed out in my Minute of Dissent, all these 
proposals go, in my opinion, against the Reforms 
Report, and they are not endorsed by tho Func- 
tions Committee, who differ from the Government 
of India in almost all these proposals. The 
Committee do not endorse the proposal for tho 
transfer of any subject from the transferred to 
the reserved list. The Governor will always have 
to find a Minister to administer the transferred 
department, i e , an elected member of the Coun- 
cil who alone is alway.s to be responsible for that 
department ; but it is never to be administered 
by the Governor in Counril and the Governor 
himself only administers it as a substitute for 
the Minister during the interval between the 
dismi.'-sa] of one Minister and the appointment of 
another. This, of course, is very different from 
the proposal of my Colleagues which enables the 
Governor to keep the portfolio in his own hand 
until the Legislative Council yields to his wishes. 
According to the Committee, the Governor is to 
decide not only the question of jurisdiction but 
also all cases of disagreement between the Exe- 
cutive Council nnd the Minister. He will have 
to enforce compliance however by the Executive 
Council under section 50 of the Government of 
India Act if they prove obdurate hut can require 
action by the transferred department in oi dinary 
cases only if be can find another Minister but in 
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pnif^rgeaf, cisf‘s can dismiss tho Ministei and take 
the necessarv icHou lumseli But. he has floon 
to find tho Minister Emer^joncy is thus provided 
for. Tho transferred depatmont will a1w.s3’R 
continue as such. This is rensor»able but it may 
bo doubted whether tho simpler method in the 
Reform^ Report under which the Govfinor’s 
decision is declared to be tho order in the cr^e is 
not prefeiable. 

The temporary natino of the lesumption Iry 
the Governor and that also only in ci^^es of einer 
f»ency is esseriti l 1 according ta the Coinni»ttee : 
thereby they plice the Minister in relation to tlie 
Governor in a higher and certiinlv not a louer 
position than the Gxecut<ve (V)uncii This 
question of transfer is important that 1 ven 
ture to nraKe agnin a few obseivations in view of 
whnt is now repeated in jurngrapb 87 of the 
de/^pitoh. 

4. T cannot too strongly protest against the 
proposal to alkAv the Governor to roeutne the 
poit.folio of n> tr.-insferred subject arul to oin 
power the “^ec rot iry of State on the motion of 
tho h (m 1 (lovorinnent and tlr^ Governmont of 
imln to retransfer 'IT »y subject from tlie trans 
ferred to the reserved list, I have said be 

fore, it cuts at the root of the whole scheme, l^ot 
us see what this implies. The Reforms Scliome is 
intended to release the duly elected representatives 
of the people, in part nt any rate, fiom the 
control of the Civil Service. The Indian opinion 
is unanimous th'^t this step is oecos^ary in the 
int'^rosts o** good administration and is due tpO 
the failure of the Civil Service to carry out the 
intentions of the Parliament and of the people of 
England. The Governor in Rome provinces is 
likely to be a civilian for some time to come. In 
others he will be greatly under civilian influence. 
In these circumstances the provision of retrans- 
fer is, and will be received a®, a warning to the 
Tjegislative Council not to indulge in a course of 
action which will lead the Civil Service to take 
that step. In fact, my Colleagues practically say 
HO in clear terms. The Civil Service have also 
openly declared their hostility to any real reform. 
It 18 abfeurd in these circumstances to place the 
future of Indian constitutional reform in their 
hands. The leforms are a gift of Parliament, not 
of the Civil Service. The Parliament may take 
it away at any future time if they chose TJ>e 
future Legislative Councile have to perform their 
duti5’ to the people of India and to Parliament. 
But to place this weapon in tho handft of the 
Civil Service is in all probability to ensure the 
failure of Reform. They should not be allowed ip 


futiiio, os thoy have done in the pist, to nullify 
tho policy of tho j) 'ople of England. The scheme 
put forward by my Colleagues is calculated to 
produce that rcstilt. It ci cates possibilities of 
frequent deadlocks if the Minister and Legisla- 
tive Councils poiftirm their duty to the country 
end to P.irlisment, and makes that a reason for 
getting rid of responsible government 

Tho interposition of the SooetMry of State is 
no safegiurd as in all tint I have said abTive, the 
Secretary of State Ins allowed hirru^^f to ho merely 
it passive in‘'trument in the Immls of the Civil 
Service I cm only say that if I had* felt such a 
standing threit nccosaary, I should not have 
asked for any substantial reform in the direction 
indicated and 1 would not have regarded it us a 
lo>al .icceptince on my pirt ( f the principle of 
responsible government which must now be taken 
to have boon laid down bv I'arliament for ap- 
plication to India I am gird therufore the 
Committee do not ondorsi^ tins proposal. 

5 The financial or budget proposals of my 
Colleagues aie in confliid with tlie rocommrmda- 
tions of the functions Committee based on the 
unity of Government. The latter mike the 
Governoi practicvlly the final judge where the 
functions of tho reserved and transferred depart- 
ments touch 01 overlap, including .all financial 
questions like tho division of tho entire provincial 
revenue between the two halves of tho Govern- 
ment or where the action taken in one depart- 
ment nflects the other, and also make the Minister 
ro'-ponsible foi action in the transferred depart- 
ments even when it is deflected by considerations 
affecting tho reserved department. s The pro- 
posals of my Colleagues are also .admittedly in 
conflict with the recommendation made by the 
Committee about taxation (see pai.*graphs 76 
and 77), which were not before the (Council when 
we settled our despatch dated the 5th March. 

The Committee have come to the conclusion 
that taxation for provincial purposes should be 
regarded as a transferred subject. They would 
first set apart the contribution to the Government 
of Ind'a, the sums required for the service of the 
provincial debt and the Mums that are required 
for the reserved services The first t^^o .are defi- 
nite amounts. The tbirJ v. ill be definite if we 
asBume the contribution to be the previous year’s 
allotment or the average for a certain number of 
years. After setting apart these amounts, they 
regard the whole balance of the revenues of the 
province to be at the disposal of the Minister, 
and taxation in their opinion should be consider- 
ed as ^ transferred subject Any difference of 
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opiuioii on any question to be settled by the 
Governor as a “ mixed subject This, of course, 
ib iu direct oppositi' n to and far pieieiablc to 
the scheme put forward in the Government of 
India despatch to which 1 have taken exception. 

6. My Colleagues are of opinion that thebe 
and certain other proposals of the Committee 
which have an impoitant bearing on the distn 
bution of lin.iiicial powers and duties between 
the tvvfl halves ol Provincial Governmeiitg hive 
been lerideied ol)HoIete by the more recent deci- 
sions of the Government ol India iu our despatch 
of the 5th* March and have not therefoie deal 
with them at length 1 do not think this is the 
right course to follow. Oui tiohpatch was .^ub 
ject to reconsideiation in the light of the Report 
of Lord Soutlihoiough’s Committee, who had oiii 
proposilo befoH them. Though our U(3port w 's 
no doubt moie ucent as my Colleagues say — the 
OommitteeVi Report being dated the 25th 
February and ours, the 5th March— the former 
was not heftoe the Mojibeis ot tlie Council when 
the* latter was settled. We have therefore to 
consider their recommendations, modify our pro 
posals if we .icc'pt .iny which are inconsistent 
with them, oi reject their recommendations 
on their merits. We have for that reason ^ iid 
in our Report (paragraph 42) that we propose to 
deal with the working of the now Provincial 
Governments whose functions are divided into 
the “ Reserved ” and “ Transferred Subjects, 
after a consideration of the Report of Lord 
Southborough’s Committee. 

i have already stated that the fiiMUcial pio- 
posals of my ColLagucs aio opposed to the le- 
commendations of the Functions Committee in 
paragraphs 60 to 63, and paragraphs 76 and 77 
of %heir Report. Further, their scheme is, it 
appears to me, impr.icticable and can be shown to 
be unacceptable if we agree with the Committee 
generally about the division of Subjects. Lt is 
necessary, for this purpose, to set out briefly the 
nature of the scheme. 

7. It is of the osstnee of the scheme tliat 
there should be a deiinite allocation to e|ich hah 
of the Govern uient of the receipts fiuiu the lu 
served and transferred subjects respective!}'. To 
those receipts ih to be added the shate of the 
balance including all surplus that utands to the 
credit of each province after deducting the 
amounts earmarked for special purposes. The 
normal expenditure for the reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects is then estimated and if the 
revenue derived bv oach department from its 
subjects is not sufficient for the expenditure, the 


dillerenco is to be made* good to them hy an 
assignment from the revenue of tlip otliei depart- 
ments. Obviously, theiefoie, the liivi.sion of 
subjects is of the greatest importance to the 
scheme as the lattei hinges upon the uuipt of 
levenue by each half ot the Goveinment iiom 
theieseived and tinnsb rred subjects, l espectiveh 
Before, however, J give the division of subjects, J 
shall state the geneuil objections to the .scheme, 
foi such modifications in the scheme its(*lf oi ad- 
option of any other i-cheme that might tit in with 
the Report of the Committee. 

8. It is not quite cuiieet to may that the 
financial proposals of the Reforms Repoit . chciiie 
atltctiijg the allocation of funds to tin* tyvo 
.sections of piovincial (loveinmonts und hudgei 
procedure in ]>rovintJal Councils evoked little 
ciiticism. They yvi re ciitjcised even b\ the sup 
porters of the sche-n.e as being among its weakei 
parts But the ciiticism was noton the giound 
that the proposals concoded too much to Mims 
teisorthc liOgislatuiu Jtxcept in the HomUiy 
Manifesto s'gntd by bn Din.'^haw Wacba and 
eight other prominent Modenite Congressmen, 
the proposals were criticised fif being uufaii to 
the Ministers in charge of tiansferrod subjects 
and whittling down the control of the legisla- 
ture by giving too wide a power of certification to 
the Governor. The proposal that the supply foi* 
leseived subjects should bo a prior charge on the 
provincial revenues was attacked, and it was 
pointed out that Ministers di iveii to new taxa- 
tion to be proposed on theii own responsibility 
while possibly feeling that it may have been 
unnecessary if an excessive share of the provincial 
revenues had not been absoihed by the ilieady 
fully developed reservt d subjects, vAould veiy 
likely find themselves in an almost untenable 
position before the Legislative Council whose 
support they require. Such was the criticism ; 
what are the proposals of m}' Collegues ? 

9. There can be no ohjectiun to the pioposod 

Audit and Exchequoi Act oi to the appointment 
ol the propofAud Committee on Financial Relation. . 
Tiib coiiliol over provincial hulanie... now exerciG- 
od by tho GovtrnnionL ol India alco may be re- 
placed by a few simple regulatioiih which will 
increase contiul of tho piovintor over fliem 
There ma) aL-n be id-.int ou.- that thei*- 

should be -a commin 1 lUi^ucH 1 lej'.'i inn-nt foi 
both halves of the Goy'dnbui l bile it w^ould 
scrutinize all propcibtth of expenditure, it fbould 
not, us stated by the Functions Committee, have 
power to criticise policy except iu its financial as- 
pect. The proposals that the right should be 
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reserved to the oentral government to make sup- 
plementary lev ios upon provinces, that each half 
of the govtnunent ^boul I have :\ defined power of 
raising the revenu*' to provide lor the expenditure 
which it considers iiccess.uy, that a division should 
be made of the resources avadable for the pur- 
poses of eicber hall of the Government, thita 
system of assigiimeui/s of levenuo h\ one section 
of the Government to the other* should be intro- 
duced and other and similar proposals, will have 
the effect of dividing the Govei ninent into water- 
tight compartments without the compensating 
advantage Hi making them responsible to the 
Legislature; while the further proposal that 
Council resolutions will Invo only tlic stdtusof 
recommendations to the (joveinoi in ruiincil as 
well as the Governor and Ministers, ledncis the 
Council to as much iMi[)otcnce as tie* ptosent 
Councils. The lomaiiiuig proposal that ? In Min- 
isters may h ive to rcMgn on acoounf. of budget 
resolutions carried ag.iirr I them, ns ul the n.ituic 
of a finishing stroke. >Iubvviihsr,iiiding much 
that cojild be said against the Keforrns Keport 
Scheme, a number of critics rallied to its support 
for the reasons, among others, that it provided 
for a unified budget and for its being voted by 
the Legislature. v> e are now asked to treat the 
Council as an advisory body in all inattoi a --legis- 
lative, financial and administrative — pertaining 
to the reserved departments and to reduce its 
financial powers as proposed in the Reforms Re- 
port Scheme even as legards the transferred de- 
partments. There is no necessity to modify that 
Scheme in this manner and to this extent. As- 
suming that all the adverse critici.Mu to which its 
tininriil proposals hive been subjected is well- 
merited and that it will not be possible to woik it 
without the maximum of friction, it is still possi- 
ble to rotiiin its two cardinal features of a single 
budget for the province and control by the Legis- 
latuie, whatever other modifications are made in 
it. Given a common Finance -Department, a 
common Finance Committee of the Council, and 
joint deliberation by the whole Government in 
the settlement of the allotments, there is no diffi- 
culty of retaining these features. It is a strong 
point in favour of the Reforms Report Scheme of 
budget procedure that it minimizes the drawbacks 
of a system of dual government in provinces and 
gives both to Executive Councillors arrd Minister 
opportunities of sympathetically ittfiuenciug each 
other’s decworis to the advantage of both and of 
the people uf the province. Tue Governor, too, 
will in a better pfo^itioii to discharge dutTek 
as head of the whole government and promote 


friendly relations between its two halves. The 
knowledge that Ministers with their responsibi- 
lity for the transferred departments have also 
be%n a pai ty to the allotments made tor reserved 
subjects, is calculated to induce in the Legislative 
Council a conviction of the necessity of those 
allotments and to* minimize the chances of their 
seeking to cut them down. This will be of great 
moral. value as it ^^iJl curtail the necessity of the 
Governor’s making use of his reserved power of 
certification which cannot but cause friction and 
confiict between him and his Executive Council 
on the one aide, .and the Ministers .and* the Legis- 
lative Council on the other. The financial dispo- 
sitions of each year can be made with reference to 
the paiticulir requirements of that year, there 
will be a much- needed and most uc^elul element of 
elasticit} imparted to the finat^ci.'il arrangements, 
and when a ptofiosal of new taxation is made in 
those ciicumstmces, the Le gislative Council will 
more easily pc 3 jsuade itself to accept it and sup- 
port the Government than it can be expected to 
do under a system such as is proposed by iny col- 
leagues now. The control by the Legislature 
must in any event be regarded as indispensable if 
the Reforms aie to be worth anything in the eye 
of even the supporters of the Scheme. The unified 
budget could be there and foi* the present 
should be. What is put forward is a combina- 
tion of the drawbacks of autocratic and responsi- 
ble government with none of the advantages of 
the latter. Under the proposed scheme the posi- 
tion of Ministers will be untenable and that of 
the Legislature, no better than it is at present. 

10. Let us see whether the scheme put lor- 
wnrd by my colleagues canhot be modified to pre- 
serve the unified budget and control of the Legis- 
lature, and meet generally the objections which 
they have advanced against a unified budget. The 
proposal to divide the free balance and to divide 
the surplus may be accepted. We may also pro- 
vide for the contribution of the province to the 
central exchequer for the charges for existing 
loans and, if necessary, earmark a sum in provin- 
ces liable to famine for famine fund ; and, as 
stated by the Functions Committee, allot a sum 
for the reserved servires. The Committee them- 
selves do not mention how that sum is to be ascer- 
tained. We may take the amount of the previous 
year or the average of the three 3 ’ ears. Then 
instead of a definite allocation to each 1 alF of the 
Government of the receipts from the reserved and 
transferred subjects respectively, we may divide 
th'€f amount available in certain jpt'opoVtidn^ 
between the two halves of Gov'ernmbnt. The 
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proportion, of course, will depend upoft the fiuhjeets 
transferred. The share allotted to the reserved 
department will provide for the noimal j*rowth of 
the reserved services. The non-otlicial Memheis 
of the United Provinces Legislative Council at 
their meeting on the 13tb August 1U18 suggested 
a share of one tenth for the re^^ved depiutment. 
Any additional amount requin d be allotted 

by the Legislative Council. ^ 

11.* A proposal was noticed in the Reforms 
Report to appoint a joint commiti'^e representing 
both official and non-official views dealing with 
both re^rved and transferred subjects which 
should hold good for a certain period, always sup- 
posing that it can be varied in the meantime by 
agreement confirmed with tlie assent of the Legis- 
lative Council. The suggestion was rejected by 
the authors of the Reforms Report on the ground 
that the Governor’s decision would be more popu- 
lar with Indians. Speakii.g geneially, it may bo 
said that if an impartial committee couM i e bad 
their decision would undoubtedly be rnoie satl.'^ 
factory. Under an} sebemo, the piovisions in 
the Reforms Report which are endoi^ed by the 
Functions Committee that the resolutions of the 
Legislative Council should be binding on the 
Minister so tar as hia allotment is concerned and 
should ba binding on the Executive Council so 
far as the application of tlieir amount is concerned 
with a power to the Governor to lestoro any piu- 
vision so far aS the reserved departments are 


concerned if he thinks it necessary for the adminis- 
tration of those subjects, should be maintained. 
There is no harm in giving such power if the 
cl.iim of the reserved departments is limited to a 
shaie as proposed. 

12. We may now consider these vatious 
schemes including that in the Reforms Report 
with reforenco to the propo.sals of the Functions 
Committee about the division of subjects. And 
1 hope to show that the scheme put forward is 
far better than the f>ch(\me of the divided purse 
bai-cd upon the division of subjects put forward 
by my Colleitgues. The administrative machi- 
nery, it appe.as to me, would lun smoothly, no 
invidious distinction would exist between Coun- 
cillots and Ministers or Reserved and Tr.nnsferied 
Departments. The Legislative Council would 
have the same control as allowed to it by the 
Reforms Report Scheme. There would be no 
occasion for referring proposals for taxatioft to 
the Grand Committee ns required by the scheme 
of my Colleagues. This it niov’al of all question 
of taxation fioui the legislative Council, it ap- 
pears to me, is a fatal objection With leference 
to the division of subjects, it vv(>uld also appear 
that the Reiorms Rufiort Scheme is far preferable 
to the 8c)>eme of m} Colleagues. 

13. Tlie following table shows the division of 
the list of Provincial subjects between the Reserv- 
ed and Transferred Departments. The omis- 
sioDB are immaterial. 


LIST OF PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Jic.serrecl Subjcri.s. 

1. Irrigation 'and Canals, Drainage and 
Enibdiikments, and Water Storage. 


2. Land Revenue administration, as des- 
cribed under the following heads 
(a) Assessment and colloctioj;i of land 
revenue ; (b) Maintenancd of land 
records, survey for revenue pur- 
poses, records of rights ; (c) Laws 
regarding land tenures, relations 
of land-lords and tenants, collec- 
tion of rent ; ((/) Court of Wards, 
Encumbored and Attachod Es- 
tates ; ie) Land Improvement and 
Agricultural Loans ; (/) Coloni- 
zation and disposal of Crown lands 
and alienations of land revenue. 


7V (/ n inferred Hub jccts 

Local Solf-G ovorrimcnt, that is to say, 
matters relating to the constitution and 
powers ot Municipal Corporations, Iin- 
provenienl Trusts, District Boards, 
Mining, Boards of Health and other 
local authorities established in the j»ro- 
vince for purposes of local Self-Govern- 
ment. 

Medical administration, including hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and asylums and pro- 
vision for medical education. 
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Reserved Subjects. — fconfd ) 

3. Famine Relief. 

4. Land acquisition. 

5. Adirn lustration of Justice. 


Administrator-General and Otlicial Trus- 
tee. 


7. Judicial Stamps. 


8. Development ot mineral resources. 

9. Industrial matters included under tlie 
following heads : — 

(a) Factories ; (b) Settlement of labour 
disputes ; (c) Electricity ; id) Boi- 
lers ; (e) Gas; if) Smoke Nui- 
sances; and ig) Welfare of labour, 
including provident funds, indus- 
trial insurance (general, health 
and accident) and housing ; 

10. Police, other than Railway Police. 

11. Miscellaneous matters; — (a) regulation 
of betting and gambling ; (b) prevention 
of cruelty to animals ; (c) protection ol 
wild birds and animals ; ((/) control of 
poisons ; (c) control of motor vehicles ; 
and (/) control of dramatic performan- 
ces and cinematographs. 

12. Control of Newspapers and Printing 
Presses. 

13. Coroners. 


14. Criminal Tribes. 


15. European Vagrancy. 

16. Prisons and Reformatories. 


17. Pounds. 

18. Treasure Trove. 

19. Government Press. 

20. Franchise and elections for Indian and 
provincial legislatures. 

21. Regulation of medical and other profes- 
sional qualifications and standards. 


Tra n sfer red S u bjects . — f con td . ) 

Li. Publu. Hf^alth and Sanitation and Vital 
Statistics. 

4. Education. 

5. Public Works included under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

(a) Provincial buildings. 

(5) Roads, bridges and femes, other 
than such as are declared by the 
Govern or-Genoral in Council to 
bo of military importance. 

(c ) Tramways within municipal areas ; 
and 

id) Light and Feeder Railways, and 
Tramway h, other than tramway's 
within municipal areas. 

6. Agncultupo, including research institu- 
tes, cxporiiuental and doinoiistratiou 
farms, introduction of improved methods, 
provision for agricultural education, 
protection against destructive inseots 
and posts and prevention of plant dis- 
eases. 

7. Civil Veterinary Department, including 
provision for veterinary training, im- 
provement of stock and prevention of 
animal diseases. 

8. Co-operative Societies. 

9. Excise. 


10. Registration ot deeds and documents, 
subject to Indian legislation. ’ 

11. Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, subject to Indian legislation for 
such classes as the Indian legislature 
may determine. 


12. Religious and Charitable endowments. 

13. Development of Industries, including 
industrial research and technical educa- 
tion. 

14. Adulteration of loud-stulL and other 
artitles, subject to Indian legislation as 
I’egasds export trade. 

15. Weights and Measures, subject to Indian 
legislation ae regards standards. 

16. Museums (exceirt the Indian Museum 
and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) 
and Zoologioal Gardens. 

17. Fisheries. 

18. Forests in Bombay ozily. 

19. Ports. 

20. Inland Waterways 
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Peaervpd l^vhjertR — (cnntd t Travtferrod Suhiocts — fcoiitd) 


22 Control oi' nioinbrrs ol All-iiidi i scrv^icos 
serving within the province, and ol 
other public services within tJic pro 
vince. 

23. New provincnil taxes, that is to sav, 
taxes included in the schedule of addfl- 
tional provincial taxes (v. paragraph 
75), so far as not included under pre- 
vious heads. But see paragnph 75 of 

* the Report. 

24. Borrowing of raonf*y on the sole credit 
of the province 

25. * Imposition of punishments by tin(‘, 

penalty or imprisonment, for enlorcinr 
. any law ol the iiroviiifc relating to .jn\ 
provincial subject 

26. Any matter which, though falling willun 
.in All-India subject, is d(‘clared hv tin* 
(TOvernor-GeinuMl in Council to be of <j 
merely local or i»riv;ite nature witliin 
the province 

Provincial L.iw Ri'ports 

14. It .qipears to me that there is n fiind\- 
mental objection to the jiroposil of the Govern- 
ment of India to make rhe division of subjects 
iin}- basi« for the alloc itiori of rcvomii*. The di\i 
sion of subjeetK is n.aib' on certain considc i ations 
which have nothing to do with the it'venue.s deriv 
ai)le from those subject.s The Functions (loin 
mittee were invited to inalve this division in 
ac -ordance with certain con.sidersitions set out in 
the Reforms Rejioi t which hid nothing whatcvoi 
to do with the funds to hi' fd.iced at tlie dispos.d 
of the two halves of the 'U iiinent respc(‘tively. 
The Report of the Com mittee shows that they 
had in view those con.sider.ition-> and none othei . 
My ColleagneSj tlnoHl'oie, J tliink, are not justi- 
fied in }illoc.iMng to eu-li li ill’ of the Govern oiei t 
the rev iiuos deiiviblc li-om the subjects allotted 
to those halves on considci* itions which had 
nothing to do with the incomes tlierefi’oni. Tt is 
po.ssibly this f ict which made rh<* Committee 
recommend that taxation should hen transfenod 
subject, because they must have ft It that the 
division of subjects ought not to carry vsith it the 
allocation of the revenues deiivahle from those 
.subjects or the right to raise revenue by taxation 
from those subjects. If therefore we accept gene- 
rally the recommeudationH of the Gvimuiittee about 
the division of subjects, I think we are bound 
also to recognise the fact that they must have 
felt that the administration of transferred subjects 
could not he carried on with the revenue deriv- 
able from those subjects, and therefore the right 
to impose taxes, including those which aie referred 


to in paragni])li 7 5 of the Report, must be 
given oiilv to the Moii‘-*or in ediargc of the trans- 
ferred dcpirtinonts and slioiild not he a reserved 
subject. 

15 I b w ill M]>">onr from this tihle that tlio 
chief earning d» p.ii tn-ents come under the “ Re- 
served ’ head. Tlie Kxecutive (\nincil will bene- 
fit not Old) by the normal growtli hut will be able 
bo increase their land levenue hv txecuf've action 
without rci'ourse to the Legisl.atino The great 
spending depirtments on winch the real progress 
of the countTV depends ire the first six items in 
the list of “ Tnuisfei I cd Subject^. There is 
verv little doubt tliut t iio Executive Council in 
chiige of the “K*sei\ed’' de|)artnient& will .sel- 
ilom he under the necessit) of claiming any 
contribution from the Minister in charge of the 
“Trinsfeiied ” department for the administration 
ol t heir subjects The Ministi'i, on the other 
hand, wid never have a suHicieiiC) for his expand- 
ing depirtments Il(* will jdw w.ant the full 
ainniint which can he oh^Mined fiorn hi** Subjects 
and much mor#* His Subject.-^ aie nut expanding 
sou ices of revenue Evcir^o <mght not to be, and 
ill Indian hands will rio( he, an incre-isiiig source. 
But is he likel) to get anything fiom the “ Re- 
served ” de,* n tmeots ? * feelfniilv sure that the 

revenue ohtaiiud and obtainahle by the Executive 
Council will set the st.uid.ard of their expenditure. 
The Services are under them and we know from 
experience that there is no limit to their demands 
and to the genemj sj^mpathy with which requests 
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for new appointments to be filled by English offi- 
cials, for allowances for them, and for increase in 
their pay or pensions, is viewed by the Executive 
Council The Minister in charge of the “ Trans- 
ferred departments will be at the mercy of the 
Executive Council if there is no external control. 
From this aspect let us see how far the schemes 
are free from the criticisms which ha^e been 
urged against the scheme in the Despatch dated 
6th March (see paragraph 69). 

16 The first objection is that ovei drafts on 
provincial balances, taxation and provincial bor- 
rowing would require a clear demarcation of each 
half of the Qoveinmont; my scheme piovidcs for 
a clear demarcation by assignment of a share ; 
further no taxation or borrowing ought to be 
allowed and no responsible Governor will allow it 
if the Reserved department is in possession of 
funde as they will bo according to this division 
of subjects which, considering the comparative 
needs of the two departments should ho shared 
with the other. If therefore the Governor or 
some external authority is not allowed to allocate 
from the Revenues in one Department a certain 
sum for the benefit of the other, deadlocks are 
inevitable. There will be none under the Re- 
forms Report scheme or Functions Committee 
scheme as the power of decision is left in the 
Governor or under the scheme I have put forward 
which does not allow comparative disparity of 
income If such power is given to the Governor, 
we stand exactly where we stood under the Re- 
forms Report scheme which also requires a deci- 
sion in cape of difference by the Governor. As 
to the provincial balance, my Colleagues have not 
yet decided as to the authority who is to make 
that division. I piosumeit must be the Governor. 
Apparently, we are not therefore better off. 
Again, it is unlikely that there will be such pro- 
vincial balances for division in the future, ns 
both the departments unfettered as they will be 
by the rules of the Imperial Government, will 
Utilize the resources at their disposal or at least 
earmark the same. It may also be that they 
may in future utilize the balance, as they ought 
to, in reduction of the debt, 

17. The second 0 ‘^jection given is that one 
half of the Government should not have power to 
refuse funds which may be required fortho work-, 
ing of the other half, f have already pointed,, 
out in my Minute of Dissent that my Colleagues 
ignore the power of the Governor to decide in 
cases of dispute, and that this objection therefore 
can never arise under the Reform Report scheme. 
Disregarding, however, the Governor’s power for 


the moment, the new scheme put forward by my 
Colleagues will, if this division of subjects is to 
be maintained, never leave for the reasons I have 
given any room for intrusion by the Minister and 
his Departments except as an importunate 
smpplicant. The work of the Executive Council 
which will bo in posse^^sion of by far the 
major portion of the funds will seldom be 
interfered with by the other. The scheme 
therefore does not comply with the condition or 
meet the difficulty to the same extent as the other 
two schemes. According to my Colleagues taxa- 
tion will be pos.sihle only for the Executive Coun- 
cil .and not for the other ; and to mo it appears 
to be out of the question to allow a power of in- 
creasing the land revenue in any form either by 
taxation or V>y settlements for their benefit, while 
it is to the land we have to look for the develop- 
ment and expansifui of the important transferred 
departments. 

18. The thiid objection about the friction 
which the annual allocation of funds will generate 
will arise in this case also though in a form very 
prejudicial to the Minister and the Transferred 
Departments who will every year have to claim 
contributions from the Executive Council. Ac- 
cording to this scheme the Minister will be at the 
mercy of the Executive Council while according 
to the Reforms Report and the Functions Com- 
mittee the Governor will decide between the two — 
a fail or arrangement; while under the third 
scheme even the Governor is eliminated and one 
is not at the mercy of the other. 

19. The fourth and last objection concerning 
the incentive for each department for the develop- 
ment of its own resourceF is, it appears to me, 
fatal to the entire scheme. For, what does it 
amount to? Take the instance of land, which is 
the most important source of revenue to the pro- 
vince. The Executive Cour oil, under the scheme, 
will not only take the normal growth of land- 
revenue, but would be entitled to increase it by 
periodical settlemeiits without any recourse to the 
legislature. Even under normal conditions they 
will have', compared to the IVlir^ister, ample reve- 
nue for their needs ; but there is little doubt that 
pressure will be put upon them bv the English 
Services for increase in their establishments, 
pay and services — a pressure to which they would 
not be unwilling to yield. It is very probable, 
therefore, that the raiyat already impoverished 
will be further harassed. The developments of 
the tran‘-ferred departments essential to Indian 
progress will he retarded. The result will be the 
same with reference to all sources of revenues. 
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The Minister and the Ezecutivo Council are in- 
vited by this proposal to raise as much revenue 
as they could ; nothing can be more prejudicial 
to the interests of the country. It appears to 
me theiefore that the scheme of my Colleagues, 
under these conditions, will be fatal to the pros- 
perity of the country. Again in principle it is 
not right that the country as a whole should not 
benefit by the normal growth of reveniio. Neither 
the sch^e in the Reforms Report nor the 3rd 
scheme is open to this objection Nor does it 
appear to me that the scheme of luy Colleagues, 
complies wrth the conditions sviiich they them- 
selves have laid down that the scheme is intended 
to tell each deprit-tmont v/hat eKp^‘^ldltt^^e 

it may provide for ; as in the case of the Minister, 
the expenditure can never be limited by the 
receipts from bis earning departments and the 
opening balance at his credit but will be depen- 
dent upon what be thinks he should fairly de 
mand from the other depaitmcnts and also by the 
proceeds of fresh taxation. 

rii appears to me that all the reasons which 
have prompted the^e new proposals can be at- 
tained under the third scheme. It is unnecessary 
to create tw'o separate pools by receipts from 
transferred and loseivod subjects. 

LAND RBVLNUE 

20. Indian poverty is attributable to the land 
revenue policy and the industrial policy hitherto 
followed, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
Committee recommend that taxation for imposing 
cesses on land and duties upon the unearned in- 
crement on land should be treated as a provin- 
cial subject (see paragraph 75) and also a trans- 
ferred subject (see paragraph 76) though appa- 
rently by an oversight they do not include taxa- 
tion*in the transferred list. The Government of 
India also agree that such taxation should be im- 
posed by provincial governments without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government of India. The 
Committee state, however, (see paragraph 79) 
that as the assessment of land revenue is left to 
executive action, the periodical settlement of land 
revenue must be treated as a reserved subject 
within the jurisdiction of the Executive Council 
only. It appears to me that these two proposi- 
tions are incompatible. Cesses and duties cannot 
be imposed on land by the legislature without 
r^ard to the revenue imposed thereon by the 
Executive Council and vice versa. The one is 
dependent on the other ; and if the Committee’s 
views are to be maintained, they will have to be 
treated as a mixed subject in which the Gover- 
nor’s opinion should prevail in case of any 
70 


difference of opinion between the Executive Council 
and the Minister, in my opinion, however, there 
should be no increase of revenue merely by execu- 
tive action. The laud revenue or land rent should 
be treated as revenue pure and simple to be im- 
posed only by the Legislativ# Council. At present, 
outside the permanently settled zemindaries, the 
theory maintained by the Executive Government 
is that land is the private property of the Crown, 
the landholder being bound to pay any assessment 
that may be fixed by the Executive Government 
at their discretion. India is the only country in 
the world where neither law, nor custom nor 
competition determines the revenue or rent. This 
has been ie8|)onsible to a l>reat e^teht ’for the 
increasing poverty of the country. It has cer- 
tainly tended to keep away labour and capital 
from land. It appears to me to be therefore 
essentia] that the proposal of the Functions Com- 
mittee that the entry “ Duties upon the unearned 
inoroment on land ” “ should be so framed as to 
make the provincial powers of land taxation as 
wide as possible ” should be accepted so as to 
cover the case of land revenue assessment referred 
to in paragraph 79. This may be done by alter- 
ing the entry into all demands upon land ” and 
by making the imposition of any revenue on land 
either by legislation or by periodical settlements 
a transferred subject. In the alternative, 1 would 
urge that it should at least be laid down that (1) 
the general principles of land revenue assessment 
be embodied in provincial legislation as recom- 
mended ten } ears ago by the Royal Commission 
on Decentralization, and (2) every proposal of 
resettlement of a district be embodied in a bill 
that should be passed by the Legislative Council 
like any other taxation bill. 

INDUSTRIES 

21. The proposal of the Committee to transfer 
all questions of industiial development in my 
opinion should be accepted. As my colleagues 
are unwilling to accept this proposal, it is desir- 
able to state the present situation. India we 
know was a great manufacturing country whose 
wealth attracted the East India Company. Before 
the Mutiny, her industries were by delibemte 
policy of active discouragement in India and by 
prohibitive duties in England, destroyed. She 
was thus reduced from an Agricultural and a 
manufacturing to an agricultural country. The 
general policy of the subordination of Indian to 
English commercial interests has since continued 
to the present day. India has been utilized for 
the exploitation of her natural resources, for the 
investment of English capital and for the dumping 
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of Eoglifth goods. Instead, therefore, of the 
Indian industries relieving the pressure on land, 
their ruin has thrown millions of workmen out of 
employ to compete with the agriculturists. This 
attitude of the Government has materially contri- 
buted to the unrest and disaffection in the land. 
It is therefore essential that we should adopt a 
course which would place us beyond suspicion. 

We know now that there are Trade Commis- 
sioners whose business it is to find out the natural 
resources and facilities for trade — English trade 
in particular — that exist in the country The 
results of their observations are to l*o made the 
basis of expert advice as to the best mode of nti- 
lining those natural resources in tho interests of 
English trade. It is true that the information 
would be equally available to tho Indian public 
but we know that it is the commercial orgirnVa- 
tions in England that would ho able to utilize 
them. There is no objection, of course, to the 
export of our raw products without detiimont to 
the interests of the country itself, but she should 
not be deprived of the means of creating her own 
manufacturing industries and employing her own 
labouring population. This can only be done if 
the development of Indian industries is a “ trans- 
ferred subject, otherwise a great export of food- 
stuffs tending to the starvation of millions not 
only by depriving India of her food-stuffs which 
she badly wants, but also by depriving her of 
great opportunities which the manufacturing 
industries will afford her, will be the result. 

Similarly, as to the investment of English capi- 
tal. We know that we cannot do without Eng- 
lish capita], but we mutt obtain it on the same 
terms generally on which it would be lent to the 
oolonies and other countries. Tho terms must be 
those agreed upon between the English capitalists 
and competent Indians who will protect Indian 
interests. The English officials in India and the 
India Office have not in the past., protected India. 
They have submitted to English capitalists and I 
have no doubt will do so in future. We want 
also Englishmen to start industries in India but 
not to the detriment of indigenous industries. 
It is quite clear to me that unless there is an 
Indian to protect Indian industries, we will have 
English firms starting industries on a large scale 
in India in which the Indians will have very litpe 
share to the detriment of Indian industries. 

Shat unfair means have been adopted to hamper 
Indian industries for the benefit of Lancashire 
and other capitalists is well known. Unfair 
competition should not be allowed, 


For these reasons, if we do not leave the deve- 
lopment of Indian indiistiit s in Indian hands, I 
feel satisfied that the same coinse will be followed 
in the future as in tho past and will lead to in- 
creased irritation l^etvttn Indians and English- 
men. Development of I ndi ui industries should 
be a transforied subject. IT my right of inter- 
ference or ad \ ico i^*' loft to tho Government of 
India, such powoi ‘should be e^tcrcis-ed nnl> by 
Indian Miri‘?^‘er roidioliod ' by tho Legislative 
Council. There ih no objfu tiori A^lintever to the 
Govern Miont of Ind'i then^^(lveb staiting any 
industries. But tlieir fuither proposals as to 
advice to be tendcied to Local Governments will 
repeat all tho cvilw which have been c.mdenaied in 
paragi-aplis 117 to 119 of tho Rcfonij'* Report. 
These proposals of my Collciaguos to diminish 
popular r(»spoi>»ib)lit 3 and leveiting to the old 
practice would appesr to yo against thn^ part of 
the Refornjs Report. Ti.o cflorts of Trovincial 
Governments in the past, meagie as they have 
been, have been hampered arid not stimulated by 
the necessity under which thc'V lay of obtaining 
tho sanction of the poveinmeid of India and the 
Secretary of State at near 1\ evLty turn. More 
progress in the desired direction wc^uld have been 
made if they had h td greater freedom of action, 

I shall briefly notice som.o of tho objections to 
transfer the development of industries to the 
Ministers, It will be noticed that according to 
the Functions Pommittee articles whoso produc- 
tion, etc., requires control in the public interests 
and Central Rosenjch Institute and such heads as 
the Zoological Survey — are all-India subjects. In 
fact, it is a part of the scheme geneiall> advocated 
by Indians that the Government should itself 
undertake the responsibility of staiting and main- 
taining certain kirids of industries, which cannot 
be started or maintained by private enterprise. 
It is therefore not an argument against the trans- 
fer that the Central Government it.self should 
maintain those industries whic h are required in 
the interests of military .sj*fet\ or political stabi 
lity. ,In fact, such industries would afford scope 
for the training and ernploAment of those Indians 
in higher branches who are competent to profit by 
it. • They have nothing to do with the question of 
the development of industricii. If, on the other 
hand, as my Colleagues seem to contemplate, such 
industries are placed in the hands of foreign 
companies, with loans, gunrantees or undertakings 
to purchase products, they will not only stand in 
the way of the growth of indigenous enterprises 
but as in the case of railway companies will not< 
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assist Indians, The policy is opposed to the 
current view to natioiMlize such industries wheie- 
ever possible, and will conduce to labour trouble 
in an acute forni, widen the ^'ulf between cnpital 
und labour, and increase raci:)l friction. It appears 
to me therefore that it is wrong to say that the 
committee have ignored this aspect of the case. 
The argument that the Ministers will inevitably 
be devoid of industrial experience, as if the civi- 
lian member has great experience, is a strong 
condemnation of the proposals of my Oolleagueft 
to leave in the hands of the Governor the power 
of the appointment of Ministers. It is the policy 
that*ha8 been hitherto advocated by Indian publi- 
cists thiit has now been ti nails accepted even in 
England and by too Industiial Commission and 
there is little doubt that Indian Ministers can be 
found who will bo competont to do the work 
Lastly, it is said that there is a racial question 
involved, that considerable influence would be 
exercised oii Ministers to refuse any foi ni of aid 
or countenance to I3ntr-h enterpri.se and to favour 
Indian undertakings. So far as Indians are con- 
cerned, this charge is absolutely unfounded 
Objection to the English capital and enterprise 
is raised only when that stands in the way of 
Indian enterprise and Indian prosperity. And 
to remove any such mibapprehension is it difficult 
to provide safeguards similar to those proposed 
by my Colleagues in other cnscs 4 But I asseii 
without hesitation fiom experience that so far as 
the Government arc couceinod, the fear that they 
will unduly favour foreign enterprihCb to the 
prejudice of Indian entei prises is well founded 
It is true enough that the ln<]ustrial Commibsion 
makes recommendations themselves unsatisfac 
toiy, which in some respects may assist the 
Indians but here again we know from experience 
how little wo can rely on such recommendations 
when they have to be carried out in practice. 

TRAMWAYS, LIGHT AND FEEDER RAILWAYS 
The Functions Committee have recommended 
that Light and Feeder Railways and Tramways 
should be in the list of Transferred Subjects 
under the control of the Indian Minister. Mj' 
Colleagues would now transfer them to the 
Reserved ” List. The reason is that the Minister 
and the Legislative Council might interfere with 
the scheme of Railway development, Indian 
opinion is unanimous that District Boards should, 
in the interests of national progress, be allowed 
to build light railways ; and the decision of my 
Oolleagues is calculated to subordinate national 
interests to the interests of capitalists, railway 
companies. E:ici8tiDg contracts and guarantees 


will, of course, be protected, and further means 
can be easily provided for that purpose if the 
Governor’s control is not sufficient. 1 would 
accordingly accept the recommendation of the 
Functions Committee. 

EDUCATION 

22. It is necessary to have the issue clear 
before us, The question is not one between offi- 
cial control and university control, as it is sup- 
posed by those who put forward the findings of 
the Sadler Commission against the transfer of the 
subject of education. The question simply is 
whether whatever official control is to be exer- 
cised by the provincial governments should be 
exercised by the Minister. If there is no control 
to be exercised over universit}’ or secondary edu- 
cation, cadit questio. If there is any control, then 
should the Executive Council exercise that power 
or the Minister and the Legislative Council ‘4 
Again, so far as the Government of India is con- 
cerned, what powers should b(^ left to the Govern- 
ment of India ; and, if so, who should exercise 
them ? These are the questions. 

The Functions Committee have proposed that 
Education as a whole should be transferred. My 
Colleagues would transfer only Piimary Educa- 
tion. They would fix no limit of age which they 
leave to be fixed by the Minister, subject to the 
control of the Legislative Council. They would 
not fix the curriculum, i. e , whether the entire 
teaching in all the subjects should be in English 
or whether English should be taught only as a 
subject, and what the other subjects are which 
should be taught. These also arc to be left to 
the Minister and tho popular assembly. It op- 
pears to me to be impracticable to divide the sub- 
ject of Education like this. Hitherto no such 
division has been made anywhere in India. 

Assuming, however, such a distinction can be 
made, should it be carried out ? A foreign service 
with different idenls might be able to impart edu- 
cation to the leaders of the people, leaving it to 
them afterwards to take the necessary steps to 
impart education to the people of the country. 
But it appears to me, with all respect, that it is 
absurd to expect them to impart nations! educa- 
tion to a foreign race. The Reforms Report 
leaves educational progress to tho popular assem- 
blies, and there is very little doubt that Ministerh 
alone can obtain the money required for its ex- 
pansion and improvement. Further, political 
progress is said to be dependent upon the expan- 
sion of sound education, and such expansion 
should not bo left in the hands of classes w^icb 
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have hitherto opposed political and educational 
progress. Indians are deeply interested in it. 

I have been the head of the Department of 
Education now for more than thieo years and 1 
am satisfied that futuie educational progress 
depends upon Indian direction. My predecessor 
in this office, Sir Harcourt Butler, also would 
make it a transferred subject. The only other 
member of Indian Government who has been an 
Education member since the creation of the 
Department, Sir Claude Hill, who is unfortu- 
nately not here to sign the Despatch, has recorded 
his opinion in favour of transfer. The Govern- 
ments of Bombay, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces would transfer education ns a whole. 
The Madras Government would not transfer any 
branch of education. Bengal and Assam would 
not transfer collegiate education, but my Collea- 
gues, like myself, are of opinion that this cannot 
be *done if secondary education is transferred. 
Bihar and Orissa alone is opposed to the transfer 
of secondary, technical and collegiate education. 
My Colleagues would transfer primary education, 
while the reasons given in their report, if they 
are correct, tend inevitably to the conclusion that 
it is primary education that should be kept in the 
hands of the Government and that higher educa- 
tion may safely be transferred. Those who would 
keep education a reserved subject, do so I fear 
not in the interests of educational progress but 
for political reasons. They have themselves no 
scheme of education in view and their predeces- 
sors have been going on making experiment after 
experiment, all in the face of Indian protest, 
which they themselves have now to acknowledge 
had ended in failure. I should like briefly to 
refer to our educational policy. 

A retrogressive policy has been followed since 
Lord Dufferin’s time. Considering the vast problem 
that lay before the Government, it had been 
laid down that the Government should welcome 
every kind of private endeavour J;o supplement 
their efforts for the education of the country. 
Lord Dufferin’s Government, however, declared 
that the Government should retire from any part 
of the fi^ld which could be, or should be, left to 
private effort and made educational progress 
depend on private endeavour aided by Govern- 
ment grants. The results on secondary and colle- 
giate education were deplorable. National educa-^ 
tion not being reoognis^ by Government as an^ 
obligation, the pupils were left to study in such 
Bolmls and colleges as were maintained by private 
effort. Such schools were inadequate in numbers 
t9 receive the crowds whp seelring admission. 


Institutions multiplied to meet the ever-growing 
demand. Government grants were given only to 
the institutions which complied with its rules 
which were designed to secure efficiency. The 
other institutions failed to secure competent tea- 
chers. This again stood in the way of Govern- 
ment grants. A large number of inefficient insti- 
tutions with incompetent teachers was the natural 
result of a system which does not recognize edu- 
cation as a national obligation, but on'iy aids 
private effort by * doles.’ 

Efforts were then made by the Government 
to confine higher education and secondary eduoa- 
tion leading to higher education to boys in affluent 
circumstances. This again was done not in the 
interests of sound education but for political 
reasons. Rules were made calculated to restrict 
the diffusion of education generally and among 
the poorer boys in particular. Oonditions for re- 
cognition for ‘ grants ’ — stiff and various — were 
laid down and enforced, and the non-fulfilment of 
any one of these conditions was liable to be fol- 
lowed by serious consequences. Fees were raised 
to a degree which, considering the circumstances 
of the classes that resort to schools, were abnor- 
mal. When it was objected that the minimum 
fee would be a great hardship to poor students 
the answer was —such students had no business 
to receive that kind of education. Managers of 
private schools who remitted fees in whole or in 
part were penalised by reduced grants in aid. 
These rules had undoubtedly the effect of check- 
ing the great expansion of education that would 
have taken place This is the real explanation 
of the very unsatisfactory character of the nature 
and progress of secondary education ; and that it 
will never be remedied till we are prepared either 
to give education to the boys ourselves or to 
make sufficient grants to the private schools to 
enable them to be staffed with competent teachers. 
We are at present not prepared to do either 
English education, according to this policy, is to 
^be confined to the well-to-do classes. They, it 
was believed, would give no trouble to Government. 
For this purpose the old system of education 
under which a pupil could prosecute his studisa 
from the lowest to the highest class was altorad* 

For the masseB, a new course of elononWy 
or primary edqcation solely in the vemacubqs 
ejfii^nding to arout 7 years was devised. It v^qs 
hoped that this would keep them in their present 
condition confined to their lowly anpastml 
pursuits. Schools confined to vernaculars wefs 
opened and encouraged to draw away boys frpm 
atu4i^. It was intpnfi^, anjl 
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were framed to carry out that intentioo, that if by the application of improved methods or im- 


possible those who commenced their education in 
these schools were not to be encourag<:d to pro- 
ceed to what are called the secondary schools in- 
stituted for English education. The mabses, tlio 
poorer classes of people, were thus deliberately 
denied all access to any real or English education. 
The result is that on account ol their being pre- 
vented from following their English studies, 
they d(f not care to continue their studies in the 
vernacular schools and they cast oil’ the little 
smattering of knowledge they acqiiiio and lap-ie 
into illitetticy again. They are thus denied all 
meai^s of material improvement, self- develop- 
ment and culture. I am accordingly glad to find 
that my Colleagues are willing to leave the 
question of primary education, including the 
question whether it should be English or Verna- 
cular Education, to the Minister But what 
has been our recoid as regards even primary 
education ? In the earlier years of this century, 
Gokhale was piessing the claims of primary 
education upon the Government, and various 
statements on behalf of Government were 
made in the years 1905-7, which were 
taken to be promises of free education. So 
stood matters when the reformed councils 
met. Almost the first question to which the 
English educated community turned their atten 
tion was elementary education. Mr. Gokhale 
introduced his Education Bill which was opposed 
by Government and therefore rejected by the 
Council. But at the end of the year at the Dur- 
bar it was announced that the Government have 
resolved ** to acknowledge the piedomiuant claims 
of educational advancement on the resources of 
the Empire.” As a fact, that acknowledgment 
has* not been translated into action. In almost 
all the local councils attempts are being made to 
introduce private bills for optional compulsory edu- 
cation. These bills are allowed to be introduced 
only on condition that no financial responsi- 
bility is thereby imposed on Government. Local 
resources are inadequate and such education as is 
imparted will not be efficient. Without Opvern- 
ment financial assistance the scheme will not 
BUfloeed or even cannot be put into operation. 

With reference to commercial and industrial 
education we do not give the 1 igher education re- 
quired to foster manufacturing industries, to 
start great commercial concerns of any kind, or 
produce captains of industry or commerce but we 
Imve industrial schools to train intelligent arti- 
sans or foremen or to further or develop the local 
cotta^ industries wbicb are capable of expansion 


provemeiits. Similarly, it was intended to start 
or enceurnge schools with commerci.i] courses 
whose chief aim was to supply practical training 
for those who were to enter business houses in a 
subordinate capacity and hopes were held out that 
every effort would be made to find employment 
to pupils who received that training. The neces- 
sity of engineering and medical colleges is always 
recognised, but it is assumed that the efforts that 
bhoiild be made should not be in the direction of 
starting more colleges but in the directions I 
have indicated. 

Now there is no doubt that in all this the 
Government were actuated by the highest 
motives, but at the same time there is no use ignor- 
ing the fact that the Indians were satisfied that 
all these changes were made with a sinister pur- 
pose. It is the universal belief and there ^ is 
little doubt that facts unfortunately tend to 
support it, that, Primary English Education for 
the masses and higher education for the middle 
classes are discouraged for political reasons^ 
Higher professional Industrial and technical 
education is discouraged to favour English indus- 
tries and recruitment in England of English 
officials. 

If, therefore, wo should have more Indians in 
scientific and technical professions and more 
engineering and industrial colleges, experience 
shows that tho present system must be abandoned 
and that an Indian Minister alone would supply 
the necessary institutions. Otherwise, we are 
likely to follow the same course as hitherto ; we 
will tell thoso few of our young men who have 
made tbomselves fit for these professions that 
such education as they have received is not satis- 
factory ; at the same time discourage them from 
going to foreign countries to receive education 
and fail to provide sufficient facilities for educa- 
tion in India itself. The errors of the past 
are admitted even by those who will not 
allow education to be a transferred subject 
and a promise is made to repair them. 
The subject is f»r too important and vtta!( 
to the interests of the nation for any Xj||||| 
ther experiments to be made or for the 
to be left in the hands of those who stand tnP 
self convicted and whose promises have not been 
faithfully kept. The reason often assigned for 
mistakes in the past has been want of funds, and 
conservatism of the rural classes both of which I 
entirely deny. 

For the nature of our mistakes in the past, we 
have only to look to the Report of the OalouttfS 
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XJniverBity Commission. They rightly point out 
that the teachers in the high schools are umier* 
educated and under- paid. The fact is that the 
Government aie not utilising the funds at tlioir 
disposal to mitigate the evils of the system, 
which is described by the Bengal District Ad* 
ministration Committee and the Rowl.itt Com- 
mittee, for which we are responsibh^. The Com- 
mission point out that secondary education ih 
unduly dominated by the examination system, 
which must be the case as long as the educational 
services are manned by officials who cannot, on 
account of their want of knowledge of the verna- 
culars, be responsible for the teaching : but who 
at the same time, supervise the whole system. 
They further point out that the stage of admis- 
sion to the University should be that of the 
present Intermediate instead of the Enirinco ex- 
amination, as the boys who have passed the l.itter 
examination are not fit for University educa- 
tion or their want of knowledge in English 
language. This is the result of the system 
to which I have adverted which has discouraged 
English teaching in the earlier classes even as a 
language, against strong Indian protest. They 
also refer to the fact that the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the University is not a preparation for the 
medical, engineering professions, or for careers in 
agriculture, commerce or industry. Tbih, again, 
is due to the policy which 1 have referred to, 
which would only give secondaiy education fit for 
clerks and managers of offices and not for higher 
education in those subjects for which the Depart- 
ment, (that is, the Government), is responsible. 
The Indian opinion, therefore, is not responsible 
at all for this result. The Commission accordingly 
propose, to remedy these defects, the appointment 
of a Board in which the majority should consist 
of non-official members — a recognition of the 
superiority of non-official guidance. They would 
mi^e the Director an expert adviser to the 
Member or Minister in charge 'uf Education ” 
which disposes of the arguments sometimes ad- 
Yauoed that, according to the views they enter- 
secondary education should be a reserved 

^t. 

s to the University educatioui there can be 
DO more scathing condemnation of the system 
than that to be found in the Commission Reports 
It bee to be remembered that the University itself 
ie an officialised body under Government control. 
They say that the Government and administration 
of tha University is unsatisfactory and ineffective 
as an^ instrument for encouragement of learning. 
Shay f^t 01^ that even eu^ a University is 


under the unduly rigid control of the Government. 
“ There is far too much detailed Government 
intervention.” They are perfectly right, and 
it is iti)pos«*ible under such a system that any 
University can cm y on its work efficiently. It 
is just for that reason that Indians are anxious 
to get rid of the bureaucratic control and place 
the University and secondary education under 
the control of a Minister. It is not difficult to 
come to the conclusion that the same state of 
things will otherwise continue I am therefore 
of opinion that the Committee’s recommendations 
should be accepted and Education as*^ a whole 
should he transferred. Most of the impoi:tant 
Native States have gone ahead. 

NON-DKAUMIN MOVEMENT 

24. The nature of the objections taken to the 
transfer of subjects is proof of the necessity of 
responsible government. Au*ong the objections 
advanced to it, there i.> one which finds a place in 
this report which for reasons that will appear 
later I feel bound to notice. The ropreseutotive 
of the Madi as Government (and it is said the 
Madras Government acce pt his view) has taken 
objection to the division of subjects on the ground 
that without a.lequate protection being provided 
for by communal represei tation, the non- Brah- 
mins will be oppressed by Brahmins. I support 
non- Brahmin communal representation but I 
demur entirely to the proposition that it should 
be regnrded as an essential preliminary to any 
responsible government foi the reason given. Ae 
we are likely to hear moie of 'this contention, 1 
propose to state my view of the situation. 

25. For the consideration of this question, it 
is essential to recognise two divisions among 
non Brahmins, the high caste Hindus and the lower 
classes. In the earlier } ears of the Oongress, the 
non- Brahmin leaders were invited by the officials 
to stand aloof from it, and, if possible, to de* 
Bounce it as inimical to their interests. They rei^ 
solved to disregard the advice. Their main reA* 
BODS were these : They found that by the British 
conquest it was the Mahomedans and the tu>n<* 
Brahmfn higher castes who had suffered most. 
The Rajahs and the zemindars who were deprived 
of their properties by the British GoverDtueot 
generally belonged to those classes. By far the 
majority of them were either deprived of their 
properties or allowed to retain whole or portion of 
them on conditions which were very onerous. The 
revenue payable was very heavy with reference to 
the properties which they held at the time of 
British conquest. Their tights were being en- 
OFOnohed upon. The ryotwari system before. 1857 
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was iniquitous and destructive of private pro- 
perty. Subsequently, thou^^h not quite so bad, it 
was felt to be oppressive. The merchants and the 
artisan classes, the labouring classes, were involv- 
ed in the misfoitune of these superior classes. I 
have already pointed out tliat the raison de' sire 
of the Congress was the intense poverty of the 
people and the measures which they put forward 
to relieve such poverty, concerned the non Brah- 
mins \nore than Brahmins ; the non- Brahmin 
higher castes, therefore stood to gain from its 
success more than any otliers. The other ques- 
tions whidh the Congress took up, like the sepa- 
ration of judicial and executive functions, also 
concerned ‘t hern more. Under the conditions that 
then existed, and, to a great extent, even now 
exist, the Brahrniqs hiid far greater chances of 
success in the services and elsewhere. Tliey hud 
the qualities which were required by a foreign 
ruling race who wanted good subordinates. 
The Muhoniedun and the Hindu Zemindars and 
tjje Hindu martial classes were looked upon with 
suspicion on account of such of their qualities 
which are only required for administration and 
government ; and not required in those whoso 
main function was to obey and produce wealth 
which should be at the disposal of their masters. 
The non- Brahmin leaders, therefore, felt that they 
had a better chance of success in the new condi- 
tion of things which they hoped would be brought 
about by the Congress agitation when the quali- 
ties which they, in their own opinion, possessed in 
a higher degree than the Brahmins would have a 
better scope. They found also that, though the 
old class of Biahmins had faults which are now 
imputed to them by the leaders of the non- Brah- 
min Movement, a distinct improvement was visi- 
bfe in the younger generation that was growing 
up and they hoped that common efibits, common 
aspirations, and the common good of the country 
will introduce a change in the Brahmin class. 
These hopes have not been disappointed. It is 
true that there are still Brahmin leaders under 
^JJie domination of feelings and sentiments which 
are not conducive to harmony or progress^ but, on 
the other hand, there is no doubt that, generally 
speaking, the Congress movement has brought 
about a greater rapprochement between the va- 
rious classes. Mis. Besant, in particular, has 
brought over the whole of her Brahmin party to 
discard the Brahmin restrictions which stood in 
the way of the hearty co-operation with the non- 
Brahmins. Besides the reasons above referred to, 
the non-Brahmins were startled at the official 
attitude. Many of the officials while insisting 


upon the existence of this class division as a bar 
to political progress, not only did not themselves 
take any active steps to remove them but by their 
passive resistance toiled every attempt of the re- 
form party to remove such restrictions The 
latter were sneered at as Anglicised Indians who 
had lost touch with the ordinary people and there- 
fore untrustworthy in these matters or denounced 
as impracticable visionaries. Several officials went 
even so far as to say not only privately but in 
public that this anciont caste system was neces- 
sary to the stability of the society us it accustoms 
the people to order and obedierice to authority 
and it is therefore in the interest of the Govern- 
ment to siipporf that system. The non- Brahmin 
leaders felt therefore that very little could be 
hoped from officials to remove this caste restric- 
tion. Those were the reasons, so far as liemem- 
ber, that determined the attitude of the non- 
Brabmin leaders then and 1 do not think those 
reasons have lost their force now. 

I have already refeired to a number of reforms 
that are long overdue and they are far more 
beneficial to the non-Brahmins than to the Brah- 
mins. If the proposed reforms are carried out in 
their proper spirit and proper lules are framed I 
have not the slightest doubt that the non- Brahmin 
higher Hindu castes will be gainers. 1 fail to 
see how they will be worse off. 

26 . Id the case of the depressed classes the 
conditions are difierent. Tt is absutd to say that 
their position, so far as their material prospects 
are concerned, hns improved under the British 
Government. It has steadily gone from bad to 
worse. To mention only a few instances, under 
the old custom they weie entitled to free house- 
sites, materials free from the jungles for building 
their cottages, free pasturage and a fixed share of 
the produce of the land which they cultivated for 
their wages, which ensured a living wage. All 
these they have lost under the ryotwari system. 
With the ruin of the Indian Indu.stries also the 
non-agricultural labourers lost their fixed wages 
and they were involved in the ruin of their mas- 
ters. The agricultural labourers suflTered equally 
from the Governn enfc and the Zemindars and the 
big ryots. The proposed refoims will rot direetly 
benefit them to the same extent as the superior 
non- Brahmin castes, but they are bound to shore 
in the benefits which wil accrue to the whole 
country if the reforms aie carried out in the 
directions indicated and the poverty problem, in 
particular, is properly dealt with. Amongst tbeiH 
it is very doubtful whether representatives can 
found in sufficient numbers to protect tbcif 
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interests against the higher castes, Brahmins and 
non- Brahmins who now lead the agitation in 
Madras and the planters and capitalists, hut 1 
think it is possible to devise rules which will 
enable them materially to influence elections, or, 
to create electorates, to send their representatives 
to the Council. In any event, 1 am fully satis- 
fied that this class cannot possibly be worse ofl" 
under the proposed reforms, while it is probable 
that their posititm can be improved, and it is 
certain that, if properly safeguarded, it will be 
improved. 

27. I cannot agree with my Colleagues in their 
proposfils in ^ragraph 23 about inspection and ad- 
vice, According io them, tliese o^^ceraare to inspect 
the operations of the Reserved and Tiansferied De- 
partments, oflTer criticisms for the attention of the 
Governor to be called to the defects disclosed so 
that he might use his influence and authoiity to 
seoilro their removal. The authors of the Re- 
forms Report have pointed out (see paragraph 
118) that such official inspirations have increased 
the disposition to interfere in provincial details ; 
they further point out that a substitute for them, 


in future, should be found in the stimulus 
afforded by public ciiticism. Though the neces- 
sity of publicity and public criticism is recognised 
by my Colleagues in the paragraph above referred 
to, 1 have little doubt that the tendency again 
will be towards interference with the Transferred 
Departments and also with the Reserved Depart- 
ments. it is the Government of India, as is re- 
cognised in the Reforms Report, that have stood 
in the way of reforms which the Provincial Gov- 
ernments had been willing to carry out. 1 am, 
for these reasons, unable to support the recom- 
mendations of my Colleagues. * 

Considering the nature of , these recommenda- 
tions by my Colleagues, it appears to me that the 
further consideration of these questions should 
not he put off till the appointoent of the Statu- 
tory Commission, and that proposals in the 
Reforms Report empowering the Viceroy to 
transfer subjects if he thinks fit to do so, should 
be maintained. 

C. SANKARAN NAIR.- 
Simla ^ 16th April 1919. 


A FEW LINES FROM GHALIB 

BY 

HAMIDULLAH AFSER. 


0 ) 

Why should we be taken to task (for the 
committal of sins) on the (one-sided) version of 
the angels ; Was there any man present to apeak 
for us when the record was taken ? 

( 2 ) 

The lover’s cottage would have been desolate 
even if he had not shed tears : For the ocean 
would have been a wilderness, if not an ocean. 

( 3 ) 

When the lamp is gone out, it emits smoke : 
The flame of love appeared in black after I was 
no more. 

When he honours me with a visit, my face is 
safiTused with a healthy flush : From this (look 
at the irdny of it I) he is led to think that my 
mriady (love-sickness) is showing signs of rapi(( 
cure. ^ 

Out of sheer exhaustion my tears turned into 
i deep sigh : Now 1 believe that water trans- 
forms into vapour. 


( 6 ) 

’Tie my heart alone that can speak about (the 
effect of) thy half-draw shaft ; Whence would 
the blissful rancour have come had it pierced the 
heart through. 

(7) 

The fore- swore coquetting after he had killed 
me (with his blandishments) : Ah Me ! How soon 
the prompt penitent has repented. 

( 8 ) 

Alas I the lot of that few inches of cloth, 
Ghalib ! that is fated to be made into a collar & 
the distracted lover. 

( 9 ) 

The real secret of paradise w well-known to 
me, but still the idea is good enough to humoar 
our fancies. 

( 10 ) 

The tears O Ghalib I have again welted up In 
my heart : Ah me ! the drop that had not found 
an outlet broke forth in storms. 


( Translated from his Urdu Ohazals) 



TOPiCDS FROM PERIODICALS 


BoltheTiua ia Asia- 

Sir Theodore Morison, contributes under the 
above heading, an article to the ‘ Ohserver^^ in the 
course of which he points out that to Westerners 
Bolshevism may appear not only unsuitable but 
positively distasteful to the East. But it may 
come to them in a much less questionable shape 
than they suppose because these wild and intoxi- 
cating when passed from people to 

people, mostly uneducated, get transformed, until 
at the end of the passage, they bear only the 
fiin test resemblance to the original message. If 
Bolshevism has reached Afghanistan, it is already 
at the threshold of India and this proximity 
sug^es^iS a train of disquieting spootilations. The 
social organisation of India presents conditions 
which might in certain circumstances be favom- 
abie for some such catastrophic upheaval as 
Bolshevism or the French Revolution. The upper 
class in India, under tiie influence of Englisli 
educition, has put away its reverence for autho- 
rity and replaci d it by an ardent devotion to 
Jjiberty and Freedom Below this small upper 
class are the great tn issos of the Indian people, 
still very unoducatel, <?nlFering a great deal of 
poverty and privation Now, through books and 
newspapers, the English ideas of the educated 
class are beginning to iind their way into the 
vernacular and are becoming part of a common 
speech of the whole people percolating down the 
lower strata of the Indian society. They raise 
wild hopes of resistance to oppression, of visions of 
old authority overthrown, of the mighty put down 
from their seats and of the humble and meek 
exalted. If the time over comes, the Indian 
masses will rise like the French peasants in the 
IStli against the immediate oppressors in the 
village and against the wieldera of authority as 
they have known and experienced it. In short, it 
is the upper castes against whom revolt will take 
place if ever Bolshevism manifests itself in 
India. 

^^fter pointing out that among the untouch- 
al^is numbering about fifty to seventy-five 
millions there are mutterings which show that in 
them the ineradicable Mignity of man is revolting 
against social oppression, 8ir Theodore concludes; — 

**The8e grim possibilities are no argument against 
Mr. Montagu's Reforms. On the contrary, they 
are strong reasons for them ; they show that no 
time should be lost in making a beginning of the 
political education of the Indian people. But the 
possibility of Boleheviam in India does support 
the plea advanced by IiOrd Ouraon in the House 
U 


of Lords that the power of the Government of 
India should be maintained. While the new 
ideas are being .absorbed and immense social 
changes are taking place there should be some- 
where in the country a sufficient power to 
maintain order. Society must hold an adequate 
force in reserve in case the front line should be 
rushed by an onslaught of brutish anarchy.” 

The Century of Hope. 

Mr. F. S. Marvin’s book “ A Sketch of West- 
ern Progress from 1815 to the Great War” is 
reviewed in tho May issue of The PosiiimBt 
lleview by Mr. 0. H. Herford. The reviewer 
siys that Mr. Marvin’s judgment of the War con- 
cpdes, if anything, too little to the German case, 
but his account of German culture during the 
century is without a hint of bias. The book 
however does not pretend to exhaust the hopeful 
aspects of the century of hope ; its weight lies 
preponderatingly in the social, international, 
scientific and educational directions but there are 
passages in the book which somewhat impair its 
character as a kind of microcosm of the genius of 
the 19th century. Music and painting have no 
riches in this house ; nor the wonderful body of 
historical sciences, which since the beginning of 
last century have brought order into the study of 
language and religion, primeval history, custom 
and law. The simplification of the complex pro- 
cesses of history is sometimes carried too far. 
This is especially the case in the chapter on 
literature which is nothing if not personal and 
whose most universal utterance must bear the 
impress of an individual soul. Mr. Marwin 
interprets Positivism in general with admirat)le 
independence. The literature of last century, 
especially in its last decades was marked by a 
passionate efibrt to come to close grips with the 
infinity of life impelling at once to the most fear- 
less realism in expressing what is felt and seen 
and the most imaginative symbolism in suggesting 
what is apprehended ; a union of prose and 
poetry in the common service of truth. 

The 19th centuiy has received many a 
blow at the hands of the 20th ; and the events 
of the last few years have rudely shaken much 
that it seemed to have left most secure. Mr. 
Marvin has shown how very much more of'it 
unassailably endures and how its hope is in reality 
a nourishing substance by which our own century 
may be sustained. 
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A Worker on his Home. 

In the Hihhert Journal (April 19) Mr. O. 
Butcher declaims against the modern housing 
system which, as he says, gives the poor man 
very little respect, and makes coarsenoa*?, crowd- 
ing and noise his portion, The poor, over ciowd- 
ed in slums and tenement houses need some dis- 
traction to lull the mind, as fulness of life is 
denied them. They haVe practically no posses- 
sions, no private life, “ no mooring stjigc whero 
they can pull up and refit for the morrow.” It 
is a pitiable sight to see children running out of 
houses and preferring the liberty of the j-trects 
to the oppression of the house. It should ho 
compulsory for the worker to bo housed in a 
complete and sensible habitation ; and it Fhoulrl he 
compulsory that a decent working man should he 
able to obtain the means of living ns a m.nn. 
Obmfort and beauty in surroundings and in mind 
must be secured and the soul-sickness stopped. 
The people must have some of the real thinir'^ of 
life. The harsh voice and corrupt language of tho 
poor dweller ore the outcome of hard living and 
constant bodily compression. 

The good the children derive from their school- 
ing is much undermined by their home sun ound- 
ings. Definite house-planning and not deadly 
pro6teering must provide the people. To preserve 
the mother and the child the home must be im- 
proved. Public libraries should be more airy ; 
public wash houses should be more numerous and 
useful. There must be local workshops where the 
budding home could be built up by articles made 
in spare time. Where men have been able to 
obtain decent dwellings, an increase in the 
fertility of mind can be noted. To be able to 
l\ye in peace means the solving of many evils. 
!Ken people will get greater self-respect. The 
man who can keep his door closed at his will is 
more opt to become a good citizen. 

Christian Education in Southern India. 

Under this heading the Rev. H. Austin writes 
in the July number of ** Tkii East and the West " 
urging the necessity of a determined effort to 
raSe'lihe Christian community by making it 
possible to educate a large proportion of its 
members. This can be done, he says, by increas- 
ing the member of scholarships and enlarging the 
schools. But he would consider it a mistake 
ta]|e the bulk of the Christians from their heredi- 
•tary aocupations however desirable it is that there 
sbottkl be a far greater number of well-educated 
Christian Indians, 


The Church’s Work in South Africa. 

The possibility of great emigration of ex-sol- 
diers and others to the distant parts of the 
Empire, is according to a writer in the April 
number of ‘ The East and the Went * an incentive 
to the Clergy in the Colonics and elsewhere to 
prepare tliemselves for the changed conditions 
that many of thorn mu.st be shortly facing. Tho 
Einopeaos in tho Dominions and OolonAep, scat- 
tered in tiny drops, in police quarters, in trading 
stition^ «>r in mint s, manv miles apirt, have few 
udi^ious tr.iilitions, and quite fail t^o grasp the 
point of view of tho missionary who wishes him 
to bo |)Tos(5ra at religious services frequently. 
Not that ho is more irreligiou‘< than those in 
Enghnd, but oiganisod and legular forms of 
worship 1 m VO never bad any meaning for him and 
a sacraniontal Church life has been quite impo^-si- 
ble ; and he ►-'ees no diirercnce in tho tlootrines of 
the vaiioTis religiou.s bodie*^, with wliich from 
time to time ho comes into contact, With tlie 
little native congregations that tho Missioimiy 
finds scattered over im mouse districts, his outlook 
is different. They are of a different race and colour, 
and they worship in a different language ; they 
express a great desire to attend services, they are 
devout and reverent in Church, regard the Clergy- > 
man with affection and confidence, Tho Church 
stands to the native convert to-day ns it stood to 
the European in tho Middle Ages. It gives him 
opportunity of education and advancement, offers 
him medicine and hospitality, advises him in 
diificiiltioH and protects him against oppression. 
Finding in the Chutch his social and physical 
needs supplied, the native convert asks it to 
feed his sou). 

Can it do soniothing of the same kind fot the 
European? At times he needs religion badly; 
tha Church stands out for tlie great principles of 
justice for black or white, for sobriety, business 
honesty, sexual purity and kindly consideration 
for the weak. Where the Church can offer 
nqore there the great opportunity of the Clergy- 
men l^es. The Clergyman must be a man oftwo 
trades, one by which he has the authority to 
preach the Gospel and administer the sacra- 
ments ; the other by which he commends the 
Gospel and by which he lives. The colonial’s 
religion does not consist so much in Church-going ; 
but his out-look is wider ; and the Clergyman is 
in a fresher religious atmosphere than in the old 
days at home. He does not quarrel about little 
things about religion, of convention and seotari- 
anism, 
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The Intellectual Pre-eminence of Jews. 

Thorstein Veblen, Science Quarterly (March 19) 
commentiDg on the Zionist movement in the 
pigea of the Political says that the Zionists 
always project for withdrawal upon themselves, 
a scheme of national demarcation between eTew 
and Gentile. The scheme is one of territorial 
demarcation and national frontiers of the conven- 
tional sort, within which Jews, Jewish traditions, 
traits and aspirations are to find scope and 
breathing space for a home-bred culture and fiee 
unfolding of all that is beat and most chnr.ic- 
teristic in ffhe endowment of the race. There is 
the 4<^minant idea of isolation and in- breeding 
and a confident persuasion that this will biing 
great and good results for all concerned. The 
whole proje'^t 1ms an idyllic and engaging air. 
The logic of the Zionist project plainly luns to 
the eifect that whereas this people have achieved 
great things while living under conditions of gioat 
adversity, scattered pic3cemeal among the Gentiles 
of ^Europe, they are bound to achieve much 
greater things as soon as they shall have a chance 
to follow their own devices untroubled within the 
shelter of their own frontiers. 

It is plain that the civilisation of Christendom 
continues to-day to draw heavily on the Jews for 
men devoted to science and scholarly pevsuits. 
Mon of Jewish extraction continue to supply 
more than a proportionate quota to the rank and 
tile engaged in scientific and scholarly work. So 
general is the recognition of special Jewish traits, 
of character and of capacity, that any refusal to 
recognise something which may be called a Jewish 
type of hereditary endowment would be impo&si 
ble. The Jewish type asserts itself with amazing 
persistenco through all the disguises which 
have been laid upon it. Cross-breeding com- 
monly results in a gain to the Jewish com- 
munity rather than conversely. The intellec- 
tually pre-eminent men among the Jews have 
been men immersed in this Gentile culture in 
which they have played their part of guidance and 
tueitement. The conclusion is that it is only 
^vhen the gifted Jew escapes from the cultural 
environment created and fed by the particular 
genius of his own people and only when he falls 
into the alien lines of Gentile inquiry, that he 
comes into his own as a creative leader. It is by 
1<^ of allegiance, or at the best by force of a 
divided allegiance to people of his oiigiu that ho 
finds himself in the vanguard of modern inquiry. 
But it will not do to say that none but renegade 
Jews oount effectually in the modern sciences, 


The home bred Jewish scheme of things 
human and divine, are of an archaic origin and 
bound with traditional varieties and conventions. 
The young Jew, in such a scheme, will become a 
sceptic by force of circumstances over which he 
has no control. Intellectually he is likely to 
become an alien ; spiritually he is more than, 
likely to remain a Jew. 


The Sunday School in India. 


Sunday Schools have sprung up in India in 
connection with Missionary and Church organisa- 
tions in largo numbers. There are four types of 
Sunday Schools ; (1) that which is held in 
connection with a particular congregation and 
whicli possesses teachers whose services are volun- 
tary and whoso students are the children of the 
Christian community of the places ; (2) the next 
type of Sunday School is hold in connection with 
the Mi’=!sion Day School in which the Scholars are 
entirely non- Christian. Here the students have 
a considerable amount of Bible knowledge ; (3) 
the third typo is that found in the areas of Mass 
movements. The children are mostly very ignorant 
and they have no normal Christian community 
round them. This is a very potent instrument 
for the gradual Christianisation of the people; 
( 4 ) the fourth type is the Evangelistic one. 

Mr, E. A Annett, in the International Be/view 
of Missions for April describes the efficiency of 
these potent instruments of Missionary enterprise. 
The Sunday School in India has rightly been 
termed the Workshop of the Church, the place 
where its members may learn to serve. It has 
room for all classes of workers and is capable of 
indefinite expansion. Its ideal ought to be that 
it shall be a place where the child may have an 
experience in which he feels God to be near and 
real. The syllabus used vary according to the 
needs of the children in various localities. 

The teachers need training which would draw 
out * their religious nature and clarify and 
strengthen their religious ideal. The writer 
urges the necessity of a central school for training 
which will include courses in child study and in 
the methods of religious education. Conversion 
and the laws of the growth of religion in the soul, 
the principle.s of home training, rudimentary 
psychology, the value of discipline are the subjects 
essential for the due equipment of the trained 
teacher. The teacher himsell is the crux of the 
whole problem of religious educatioiii 
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Ru8«a'« Revolt against Bolshevism. 

The current number of 2^Ae Round Table states 
that Bolshevism is not likely to succeed for long 
iti a country which is in such a backward state of 
development as Russia ; and though its initial sue- 
oesB as a destructive force was easy its failure will be 
more complete when it should come to construc- 
tive effort. Outside Russia the leading Bolshevist 
movements that have come Cut into the open and 
signified their formal alliance with Lonin’s 
Government are (1) the Spartacist niovemer.t in 
Germany ; (2) the Communist Govern men t in 
Buda-Pest and the Italian Official Socialist Party. 
In other countries such as France, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway and even Great Bii tain there 
are small groups that adhere to Bolbhcvihni but as 
yet no well-organised party has made its appear- 
ance, German Spartacism, unlike Bussian 
Bolshevism, is the enemy of peace ; tbore is no 
acute land question in Germany as in Ru.v-ia and 
the Spartacists are not able to mako any appeal 
to the peasantry ; moreover the strengtli of the 
German bourgeoisie and the high percentage^ of 
educated Germans stand in4;he way of Spxrtacibt 
fiUGoess. Even in Munich the nioveinont has 
collapsed. And the Spartacists ha\e no leaders 
of outstanding ability such as lionin. In 
Hungary, the Communist Government has 
ended in a fiasco. And Bolshevist prestige in 
Europe has gone far to ruin. 

The Bolshevist Government in Russia triod to 
come to terms with the Allies and Lenin’s peace 
propaganda was very active. These were finally 
dispelled by the Prime Miuivster’s Speech in the 
Oommons which reiterated his intention of sup- 
porting the forces opposed to Bolshevism. It is 
not only the future of Russia that is at stake, 
but the future of Europe also, for until there 
should be no Bolshevism in Russia^ there can 
be no real peace in Europe. 

The first anti- Bolshevist organisation in 
Russia, apart from the Volunteer Arm} in the 
South, came into being in Moscow about April 
1918* These two, together with those parts of 
N. Russia which were freed from the BoUheviks 
by ihe Allied expedition, co ordinated the policy 
of all ^ti- Bolshevist movements. 

The movement in Siberia was promptly arrested 
by Admiral Kolchak who has not only achieved 
a series of remarkable victories in the field but bee 
raU^ the vast majority of the population. His 
chief^aiihs are the creation of a strong Army, 
vietc^ over Bolshevism, the formation of a con- 
stituent assembly and the increase of the peasant 


proprietors. In Southern Russia, General 
Denikin is equally firm against Bolshevism. 
In Noi'thern Russia and in the Archangel 
the Provisional Government is growing strong 
and closely refieots the wishes of the local 
population. There are other anti- Bolshevist 
forces consisting of Ethomians, Letts, Lithua- 
nians and Ukrainians, but there is no co- 
ordination between them and the Russian Forces ; 
nor are their aims the same. *' 

If Russia is to be liberated from the Bol- 
sheviks it could only be done by a vigorous 
patriotic and national movement. *ThiB is the 
e««8enc6 of Kolcback’s programme and of jbhoso 
Socialists wlio take their stand on a national 
basis. The anti Bolshevist movements are not 
necessarily reactionary as many English Liberals 
imagine ; the dangers threatening Russia 
require a firm hand in restoring and maintaining 
order. 

The Rule of Dora. 

The docility witn which Englishmen submitted 
to the abrogation of their most cherished rights 
was one oi the most remarkable phenomena 
observed in the course of the late war. What 
Dicey calls the essential cliaracteristic of the 
British constitution, viz,^ absence of arbitrary 
power on the part of the Crown, of the Executive 
and of every other auth*)rity, went into retire- 
ment. When any particularly vexatious restric- 
tion came along, people shrugged their shoulders 
and said it was only Dora’s little way and for the 
most part loyally observed it. 

Mr. Sidney Clarke, writing in the Jour nod of 
Comparative Legislation (March 19) writes about 
this constitutional restriction, in which an al^post 
moribund Parliament, with an exhausted man- 
date, was allowed to prolong its existence from 
year to year in order that it might register and 
give the semblance of law to the decrees of whet 
was to all intents and purposes military dictator- 
ship. The protection of Parliamentary procedure 
was thrust aside, discussion was curtailed ; 
government by Parliament was replaced by 
government by a small inner Cabinet, which in 
its turn set up government by departments snd 
competent authorities. The citizen was controlled 
in everything except his thoughts even which 
were influenced by an elaborate system of censor- 
ship, propaganda and information. 

The first of the Defence of the Realm Acts ms 
mainly a declaratory measure and merely stated 
Uto nature of the Royal prerogatirs# The oourts 
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held, in one of the earliest cases, that in modem 
warfare the safety and defence of the Rp.iliu 
required action, long btjfore a hostile soldier trod 
the soil of the kingdom. Later Regulations 
stretched the prerogative, even to the extent ol 
prohibiting dog-shows and forbidding the sale lu 
gift of cocaine. The Rt'gulatioris were moiely 
departmental ukases to procure power.s which 
could not be obtained from P.irlijviueiit. And 
the persons entrusted with the execution of the 
regulations were irresponsi hie to a hn go extent. 

The framers of the Reguhitioiib spread tbf ii i . 
wider thjyi the Prerogative and <iid oecision <11\ 
traiisgi ess their constitutional authoiity os is 
evidenced by several cases dtuiouncod in I'.irlio 
ment and by the Press. 

Dora and her vexatious oiderings liavc now 
vanished and there is no longer tiuth in the taunt 
flung at us by the enemy — “ The Cabinet gi\ i s 
no regular account to Pai li unent, docs not 
consult the Paity leaders and lianlly answers the 
questions that are put. It governs Kngl.uid hy 
means of a bureaucratic machine which intei feres 
in everything, controls ovcjrytliing and is itselt 
as good as free from Parliamentary control.” 

Universities and their Functions. 

In the Mysore Kconotiiie Journal (Juno 191 i>) 
the Editor lays much stress on Mr. As(|nith’s 
conception of the ideals and functions of Uiiivei- 
sities. Mediteval Universities were cosmopolitan 
in composition and catholic in their range, whcie 
there were no barriers of truth or class or lortimo 
and a comradeship of speech and habit which 
transcended, though it did not obliterate raci.il 
and geographical distinctions. A University 
should never become a mere technological insti- 
tq,te for the creation and equipment of specialists. 
The modern student may smile at tlie scanty 
proportions of media) val learning and scoir at 
their jarring Latin ; but whatever was knowable, 
mediseval students knew. 

“The limits of the kiTowable— wherever they ar(' 
to be plaoed—have in these days expanded so tar that 
^ ambition and no assiduity is equal to the tusk 
Staking all that lies within them for its province. 
Nothing can 1>e more alien from the biftmess of a 
University than to produce the shallow and fluent 
omniscience which has scratched the surface ot many 
subjects, and got to the heart of none. But the fide- 
lity of a University to the intellectual side of its 
mission must now, as* always, bo judged by the degree 
in which it has succeeded in enlarging and humanising 
the mental outlook of its students and developing the 
love of knowledge for its own sake." Such an ideal 
as this, Mr. Asquith points out, does not imply a 
divorce of knowledge from practice. He instances, 
with telling effect, the trut^ of this observation by 


referring to the work of James Watt and Adam 
Smith who both belonged to Glasgow University. 

“ It is often," he adds, “ at the mouths of professors, 
and at the hands of Universities, that the praotioai 
man learns for the first time the real meaning and the 
latent possibilities of his own business. Statesmen 
and financiers and industrialists have never received 
two more magnificent presents than the Wealth of 
Nations and the Steam Enqine and both came from 
within the walls of tho Glasgow College." 

A University has tho duty cast on it to leave its 
intellectual stamp on those whom it teaches. That 
however, is not, the supreme or ultimate test of its 
work “In tin* long run," s.iys Mr. Asquith, “it will 
bo judged not merely or mainly by its success in 
equipping its pui)ils Lo outstrip their competitors in 
the crafts and professions. It will not be fully 
judged even by the excellence of its mental gymnastic, 
or its contributions to scholar-ship and science It will^ 
ho judged also by the influence which it is exerting upon 
the imagination and tho character; by the ideals 
which it has implanted and nourished; by the 
new sources of faith, tenacity, aspiration, with which 
it has recruited and reinforced the untrained and 
undeveloped nature ; by the degree in which ifr has 
helped to raise, to enlarge, to enrich, to complete, 
the true life of tho man, and by and through him 
the corporate life of the community." 

Mr. Asquith’s conception w.is realised to some 
extent by the ancient Universities of India which 
infliioncod through students the corporate life of 
the community. A University should create a 
bond of fellow-ship, n freemusunary of spirit and 
of uiidciotaiuliiig which softens tlio asperities and 
survives the conflicts of professional or political 
rivalry. It must breed courage and honesty, 
courage not to shirk problems, and honesty in 
facing solutions whatever may be their conse- 
quences. 

The Late Bishop of Calcutta. 

Tn the July number of Phe East and '‘the West^ 
Mr. H. K. Skiptori, F. K, H. S. pays a notable 
tribute to the memory of Ur. George Alfred 
Lefroy, late Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. After describing his early life and how 
ho came to occupy the See of Calcutta, Mr. 
Skipton sT}’s that ‘ the discipline, the self- 
sacrifice, the idea of duty for duty's sake and the 
danger of the calling especially appealed to him ; 
and his innate gift of loader^hip, too, intensified 
his leaning to a life in which loyalty and leader- 
ship counted for so much.’ 

Mr. Skipton concludes with the following 
tribute : — 

‘ It is difficult to find the right words to sum 
up briefly the many-sided and yet singularly 
simple and straight forward character of the 
gallant Christian gentleman who has been taken 
from us, and whom those who knew him, however 
slightly, will remember to their lives' en4i’ 
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A Glance at the * Totem.’' 

A writer iu a recent number of /he Theoso 
phiH makes some interesting observations about 
the primitive institution of the 2otein and 
totemie manners and customs. The totem is 
more than a symbol or a badge, having an aclU'^l 
vitality of its own, as the reincarnation or vehicle 
of some ancestral spirit. The ideas embodied in 
it are most certainly religions in their derivation 
and are infinitely more ancient than meie toto- 
mism as a developed social institution, I he 
word * Totem ’ itself seems to be derived from the 
language of the Ojibwas a tribe of Ked Indians 
living near Lake Superior, and it signifies the 
symbol or device ; the kinds of objects used as 
^totems being seen from the names of the diilerent 
classes into which the Ojibwas are divided, such 
as bear, beaver, turtle, eagle-hawk, wolf, etc. 

Totemism is purely democratic and nut leli- 
gious in its nature, signifying a treaty of fiicnd- 
ship and alliance on equal terms, between a clan 
or individual and a species of animal or thing. 
The thing itself is quite a diHerent matter and is 
undoubtedly held in extreme reverence as the 
symbol of some divine or great spirit in the past. 
Believing himself to be descended from his totem, 
the savage naturally treats it with respect. If it 
be an animal he will not kill or eat it, sometimes 
he is not even permitted to touch or look at it. 
A man may not intermarry with a woman of his 
own totem. The totem bond is stronger than the 
bond of marriage or of blood ; and in the event 
of a feud, husband and wife find themselves 
fighting on dififerenj; sides and the father’s rela- 
tionship to his son is hardly recognised, the son 
being ofliis mother’s totem. All the members of 
a totem look on each other as kinsmen and will 
defend each other to the last breath. The savage 
d^icts his totemie animal in crude colours and 
grotesque designs on all his belongings. Dead 
totems are mourned and buried with as much 
care as human beings. The tribal totem tends 
naturally to pass into the anthropomorphic god ; 
iHd as be lises more and more into the human 
form, so the .subordinate totems sink from the 
dignity oflnoamations, into the humbler charac- 
ter of fsBVOurites. Traces of totemism are not 
OGnfined^to N. America and Polynesia, but are 
dietribu^ and can be detected, over many por- 
tions of the globe. Many of the strange devices 
used by undeveloped peoples are not mere bar-^ 
bMcous fantasies, but have beneath their weird 
en4 grotesque exteriors, a definite and far-reach- 
ing 


Reconstructed Penology. 

Ooramissioner F, Booth -Tucktr, contributing 
an article in the current number of The Socud 
Service Quarterly hays that there are obvious 
faults in our criminal and penal system which 
directly tend to the maximisation instead of 
the minimisation of crime. While the criminal 
is housed and fed, his wife and children are, in 
not a few rases, left either to starve or to* steal, 
sell their virtue or commit suicide ; while we are 
at the saino time undermining or destroying the 
man’s sense of responsibility for the Support of 
his family. The system of releasing criminals is 
also defective. In fact the releahO and subse- 
quent treatment of the criminal are calcu- 
lated to force him, however unwillingly, into 
a career of crime. If he receives a severe sentence, 
he probably abandons the attempt to turn over a 
new leaf as iQi[»ohFible. The watch words of a 
perfect penal tystom bliould bo punishment, 
reformation, organisation, and improvement dn 
annual conference of penologists might bo 
arranged which will serve as a check on precipi- 
tate changes of policy. Bettlements of released 
criminals may be allowed largely to manage their 
own affairs and settle disputes and complaints 
arising among themselves. 

The Andamans could be revolutionised by 
allowing every long-term prisoner to have his 
family with him ; by'tbe simple expedient of releas- 
ing him conditionally before the expiration of his 
sentence and of placing him under the charge of 
some organisation where he will have an oppor- 
tunity of getting free from the taint of crimina- 
lity. This can be done under section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, which has been largely 
utilised for the purpose of supplying jail labour 
to Mesopotamia and elsewhere, for war purposes. 
A very useful provision could also be enacted that 
persons committing ceitain classes of crime 
should, at the expiry of their sentence, be 
committed to such supervision as is suggests^ 
above for a fixed period. Or, the babitiul migBx 
be included in the provisions of ""the Oriminsl 
Tribes Act, and compelled to live with bis family 
in such Settlements as government might provide 
for the purpose. It is certainly not desirable to 
force the babituayio live where reformation is 
impossible, or to allow him to efaoose bis own 
residence, which will usually some place from 
which he can most conveniently prey ttp«m sooiet{^. 
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Women Lawyers in America. 

To the Quarterly Journal of Comparative Legia- 
lation and International Law for December 1918, 
(London), Mr. William Renwick Riddel], LL.D , 
P.R.S., Can , Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, has contributed a very interesting article 
on “Women as Practitioners of Law.” In 
tracings the genesis of this movement he mentions 
an inoident in which a woman by name Miss 
Clara Brett Martin had applied to the Convoca- 
tion of the Law Society of Upper Canada, 
Toronto, io be admitted on tlie hooks of the Lwv 
Society. After a little discussion, the Convocation 
of Ibis Society which examines the candidate and 
gives a “ Certificate of decided that they 

had no power to admit a woman upon their book‘d. 
Thereupon, nt the in-^tance of Sir Oliver Mowat, 
the Legislature of Ont u ia passed an Act that 
“Law Society may in discietion make rules 
providing for the admission of women to practice 
^8 Solicitors.** Miss Martin was duly admitted 
nSto the hookf but, not satisfied with that, aspired 
to be called to the Bir. Agun the Ontaiio 
Legislature passed an amendment to the previous 
Act by giving the Liw Society discretion to cill 
women to the Bar, Since that time (1897), there 
have been several cises of women being admitted 
as Solicitors and called to the Bar in Ontario. 
The number of women Lawjers is likely to 
increase in the immediate future. Mr. Riddell 
observes : — 

“The women who practice ]jaw are not ‘ wild 
women *; they are earnest, well educated women 
who ask no favours but are quite willing to do 
their share of She world’s work on the same 
conditions as men.” 

While occasionally one of them has been known 
to take the brief at a trial, this is not usual ; 
they generally retaiTTcounsel for such work and 
confine themselves to chamber practice. Occa- 
sLonally a woman takes a Court or Chamber 
motion, but as a general rule, her work is that of 
‘^i^olicitor. In my own experience, as in that of 
judicial brethren whom 1 have consulted-, when 
she appears in Court or Chambers, she conducts 
her CBAe with dignity and propriety, exhibiting 
as much legal acumen, knowledge of the law and 
sound sense as her masculine confrere, and she 
does not trade upon her sex. 

The total number of women Lawyers in Canada 
is very small, perhaps a dozen in all, but in the 
United States women have joined in somewhat 
larger numbers (about 1^900). 


Hinduism and Image-Worship. 


Mahamahopadhya>a Dr. Ganganath Jha, 
writing in the Hindustan Review (Jane 1919) 
remarks that the worship of images has ever been 
considered a stigma on the bright escutcheon of 
philosophic Hinduism and has been condemned 
by Indian thinkers of all ages from Jaimini to 
fCabir and from Kabir to Dayanand Sarnswathi. 
Yot it forms one of the intogial factors of 
Hindui'^m and an indispensable stone in its 
edifice. Ihe feature that appeals most effectively 
to the popular and the practical mind is that it 
makes provision for all grades of men and supplies 
the need of eveiy kind of devotee. This diversity 
is not coiifinod to the form of worship ; it extends 
to the object of worship also ; and a well-known 
text says, “ For the benefit of the aspirations 
forms have been a’^mimed for the Formless 
Absolute.” 

Before long, the unifying tendency of the 
human mind asserted itself and olden Hindus 
gave full vent to the unifying tendency of their 
iniiids and rising a step higher towards unity, 
c-^me to the conception of the Trinjty, the 
number appealing to have been suggested by 
nature herself. The next and final process is the 
conviction that above the great multitude of Gods 
there must bo one supreme personality. Such 
traces of monotheism are found in several hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. With this conception of the 
Lord of created things as the Supreme Deity, the 
monotheistic yearning is satisfied. Whatever is 
the age when the collection of the Rig-Veda 
Samhita was finished, it was before that age that 
the conviction was formed that there was but 
one. 

It is not easy to understand the opposition 
that has risen .against image-worship from within 
the folds of Hinduism itsilf. The image- 
worshipper never believes that the object of his 
worship is God ; it is only his lahtadeva, the 
desiied deity, which appeals most to his heart. 
But he regal ds it only as an emblem ; something 
tangible upon which he pours out his devotio^ 
Image worship has been rightly declared as reli- 
gious algebra and involves after all a mere 
symbolism. What the worshipper does is neither 
absolutely useless, nor absolutely wrong. Ho 
sane monist can deny that God, All- pervading 
and Omnipresent is present in the image. 
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So)n« Flfir* fn ^ Fil«e« Treaty. 

Vx', 0 mitfagin th« positiviit 

1019} raiflaa question whether 
f; ttl# iirHEUi t)f peace coafdrte at all peints or in 

ideals of Inter- 
Policy which are growing in strength 
us. He says trenchantly : — 
k do not, in the first place, wish to lay too 
much stress on the grave violation of several of 
i^e ** Fourteen Points,” simply as a breach of 
faith with those who accepted the armibtice 
thi s^ugth of them. The “ Fourfcften Pomts” 

; dUi 1 beliefe, constitute an excellent draft* 
% <rf International prim-pie'* applied to 

II A firiseiit situation of Europe. But scrutiny of 
in detail was almost bound to compel the 
i lisWt'fempulotts of legislators to modify condifions 
|; ^bich seemed beyond possible exception v\rhen 
from the ideal and detached view point of 
% 'Ij^Mlbington. What matters more than the 
br^^aeh of faith itself is thit the modifications ” 
all on one side Where Germany wis to be 
P ah^u^n, or Austria to be curved, justice was done 
V ^Usk an inflexibility beyond reproach And both 
Ai Cfp^^ntties had so much to answer for in the past 
that the simple undoing of their misleeds 
g Evolved substantial benefits The return of 
dJiSaoe-tjorraiiie, the restoration of partitioned 
'^tland, the cession of “ Italia irredenta,” 
4 all capital gains, and hold the promise, 

I IpkOugb not in equal degieei^, of contnbu- 
i Hfg ultimately to the secure peace of Em ope. 
I not irrelevant to ask whelhc r, in any 

ease, the Allies have carried out justice, 
understood, when it told against themselves. 

they have not treated self determina'- 
^ es n golden rule when it cpncerned the 
suhjnots of Geiman domination, but as an 
erase when it concerned the future 
victims of Italians or Poles Whether 
in recovering her own citizens from 
rtile^ has even dreamed of concession to the 
i subject, in Algeria or Morocco, to her 
Whether Ei^land herself, so sympathetically 
the autonomous aspirations of the 
Austria, has even entertained 
Hjrf* futuro for Bimilar aspirants in 
ntayllf or Oypnu, or even Persia, 

IflHkA Iwitisli Empire. ^ 

I of the Ham- Valley threatens tee 

m irritant in the Buropean body 

It proved in the past. Civil war is 
> ill tiio Kew Pomnd. between the 
lEit Bh}«t 
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ItUm Attd llie CniipliAtoir 

Boland li. N. Miohtd), t). It G irriting to 
fAs JSnIisA Smpirs R$vmo (JTunn 1919) suggests 
the building up of a polity which wng more 
enlightened than the Turkish, is still fashioned 
according to the peculiar Islamic oulture. The 
preservation of the temporal Sovereignty of 
Turkey points either to a oonfideratioh ^ states 
which formed the eastern portion of the Ottoman 
Empire or to the separate development of* these 
countries under mandates, proteotomtes or 
hegemonies — European or Am^Can. There is 
lio desire on the part of Great Britain that such 
tutelage should mean annexation. 

What Mohammedans deplore, it is said, is the 
polihoil weakening, or further dismemberment of 
the chief independent Moslem State. As regards 
the spiritual claims, any loss of prestige can 
hardlv, it would seem, be of great significance. 
What Moslems will value most will be honest, 
I just, and stiblo government. The religious duties 
ol the Iiuatriite may be safely entrusted in eapk 
Stite to the Sbeikh-el Islam and the Ulema. 
Should the Imimate, or Pontificate, pass to the 
Sherif of Mekka, now King of the jaz, whose 
quilifications are undoubted, it might be for the 
well-being of el-lslam. Opinions may well differ 
among Mohammedans on the subject of the 
impending changes. Whatever the solutions may 
be, they will evoke the greatest interest in an 
Ennpive which includes the l^lj^gest number of 
Mohammedan subjects in the world. 


INDIA IN INDIAN dr FOREIQ^ PBRIOWOALS 


The Federation of India. By Mr. BemiMd 
ton. 1“ Political Science, Quarterly,” July WWjT 

The Salvation Army VToIB AI^O|♦0^ 1«I6 Crimi- 
nal Tribes of India. By Lieul-CoU James Bed- 
ford [“ The Asiatic Review,” July 1919]. 

A New development in Praotical 0<>-op»w,tioh? 
IB IT THE Final Triumph? By OaptaSu A Wi 
Fetavel. [** The Bengal, Bihar And Orissa 
tivo J.oumal,” July 1919]. 


The Proposed University for Baroba. 
Bduoatiaa,” July 1919]. h ^ 


The problem of the CO-opera* 
India. By Lieut.*Ool. H. 

The Agricultural Journal 

iAfant Welfare in Bombay 
chml, B.A. Sooie.1 Serviee 

UKAFioiirAL Eduoation m umci. 
tHE STATE. By ^14 JU# ^ 
FtWi” August 191^, j, 




QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Sir Charles Munro on India’s War 
Contribution. 

Sir Charles Munro has published a lengthy 
despatch on India's services in the War. The 
folio v 7 ing extracts will be read with interest ; 

On the outbreak of war, the combatant 
strength of the Indian Army, including reser- 
vists, was 194,000. Enlistments during the 
war fcSr all branches of service amounted to 

791.000, making a total comhatjint contii- 
bution of 985,000. Of thi.«j number, 552,000 
were sent Overseas. As reg.u’ds the non-comba- 
tants, the pre war strength was 45,000. An 
addir.ional 427,000 were enrollpd during the war, 
and 391,000 were sent overseas. The total con- 
tribution of Indian personnel has thus been 

1.457.000, of whom 943,000 have served overseas. 

Casualties amounted to 106,524, which include 
36,696 deaths from all c.ui«?es. The number of 
animals sent overseas was 175,000 The 

<juguration of extensive schemes of irrigation 
and agricultural development in Mesopotamia 
made heavy addition il demands on India during 
the year, and the extension of railway in the 
same theatre eontiriued to make serious inroads 
on the available rolling stock and material. 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair on Grand 
ComniUtcei. 

In the course ^of a Minute of Dissent on the 
Government of India’s Despatch on Grand 
Committees, Sir C, Sankaran Nair wrote : — 

Meetings of Grand Committees should not be 
of frequent occurrence, nor is there reason why all 
the official members of the Council should not be 
avf^ilable to serve on every Grand Committoo. 
More than one Commiitee would not bo sitting at 
the same time. Official roerubers are raicly 
absent from Council meetings It should not bo 
necessary to swell their number merely with .i 
view to provide different sets of men lor differoi.t 
Gi'ftnd Committees nor out of a feeling of want 
confidence in the non -official members to 
Support the Government mnasuro. • Almost 
invarifibly a number of nominated as well a** 
elected non official members is found in every 
Council who do not go with the majority of the 
elected members. This will be so much more 
frequently in the Coimcds of the future. Rid of 
the official bloc and with parties among them- 
selves, there will be much more of division of 
opinion among elected members and there will be 
no combination among them and nomitjated 
members solidly ^to vote against official measures. 
71 ^ 


, My colleagues have made a pointed reference to 
our most recent experience in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council which shows to their eye that no 
non-offieial members can be relied upon invari- 
ably to support a Government measure. A 
Government measure which evokes such a 
unanimous and concentrated opposition must be 
an pxot ptional!} controversial measure, and the 
odd^ are at lea^.t oven that the combined opinion 
of all non- officials is as sound as that of the 
Government which seeks to force down such a 
measure on an unwilling people. In this 
connection, 1 may iccall the woids addressed 
by Loid Morley to the Govornmont of India. 
In hi.s Despatch of November, 1908, in which 
he conveyed his decision to do away with 
official majorities in the Provincial Councils, he 
pointed out that when all the non officials are 
unanimously opposed to a measure, it is very 
desirable that maasuro should not be pio- 
ceeded with, for Ihe tinie being at any rate. The 
wisdom of this sidvico will still more be apparent 
in futnie with the growing power of public 
opinion and Ihe ii creasing necessity of Govern- 
ment’s relying upon the support of opinion. If 
there is any force in this line of reasoning — and I 
venture to think that on Jiny other footing there 
is no raison d/ et7*e for l otorms at all — then we 
can easily accept the Report Scheme of the com • 
position of Grand Committees as well as the 
Southboiough Committee’s recommendation. 
Given Provincial Councils constituted ns the 
Southboroiigh Committee have recommended, 
Grand Committees consisting of 40 to 50 pei cent, 
of the total strength of the Councils and includ- 
ing a bar© inajniity of nominated members, can 
certainly bo constituted. The non-official element 
among the nominated memboTs need not bo con- 
fined to the nominated non-official section of tJie 
Council. It is nowheie stated, in the Montagu- 
Clielmslord Repoitthat the Governor should not 
nominal© elected members The Go\i ii»or would 
make the nomin.ation ad hoo and it is reasonable 
to suppose that ho would select for nomination 
such of the elerded members ns ho may rely 
upon. If a legislation lernoved from the purview 
of the Council cannot he cfirried through a Grand 
Committee with the supfioi t of a very few elected 
members in addition to that ot the officials, it 
must be u bad niensuie; and I would unhesitat- 
ingly conclude that such a measure which has not 
a sin.de friend among non -officials, even if they 
have been elected to the Council, had better not 
be enacted into law at all. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Hon. Mr. Sastri on the Future of India- 


Bpeaking at the Leeds Luncheon Club on the 
case for Constitutional Reform in India, the Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said : — 

They (Indians) wanted their country to be raised to a 
position of equality in the Commonwealth with our self- 
governing Dominions, forming a contented, a pe.ico- 
ful, and, they hoped, a strong member of our sisterhood 
of equal States. Ho was rather intorosted to find 
that after a good deal of political trouble and travail 
of spirit, Irishmen seemed to have realised that in the 
Dominion status lay their salvation. Unlike Ireland, 
however, which would probably like to rise to that 
status at one bound, they in India —he was speaking 
of the Moderates — would be content to rise to the 
status by stages. The Bill now before Parliament 
represented the first of these stages. They considered 
it was a fairly substantial stage, notwithstanding that 
they considered there were many defects in the 
scheme, many gaps to he covered, and many improve- 
ments to be made. One clause proposed that every 
ten years or thereabouts a Parliamentary Commission 
should go to India, and inquire on the spot as to the 
precise way in which the political institution had 
been working, and how the constitution, might be made 
to enter upon a higher state. Ho would only allude 
to two of the safeguards proposed. There was, for 
instance, ample provision made 1o safeguard the 
suzerainty of Great Britain. There was, again, 
ample provision made for the safeguarding of those 
economic, commercial, and other interests, which the 
English people had acquired in India. 

Why did they want this big jump in their political 
status? They wanted it in order that they might 
develop their own country, and their own people in 
their own way. England had fashioned and moulded 
them, and, in fact, fixed the framework of their politi- 
cal constitution ; but now the time had come when 
the national life of India, expanding in all directions, 
was throwing out so many ofT-shoot.s, vivifying the 
social and religious spheres, that it was impossible for 
Englishmen, however well-intentioned, or however 
long they might serve in the country, fully to under- 
stand their needs and help them to become one politi- 
cal entity. This task must be accomplished by them- 
selves. under British guidance and advice, bat the 
primary agency must be themselves. 

His hearers might ask if they wor^ fit for it. He 
had no hesitation in saying they considered themselves 
abundantly fit for it. It would be a reproach to Bri- 
tish rule for 150 or 200 years if the fact were at all 
otherwise. England had done her part so well that 
she had* prepared them, by equipment, educational, 
political, and social, for the task. Educational 
establiihments of vast scope and profound efficiency 
bad been in operation amongst them for a great 
number of years and they had produced men of 
eminence in every walk of life to shoulder any system 
of self-government that we might devise. Were 
there no dangers to the stability of the British Empire? 
bis hearers might ask. He assured them that the 
British hold on India was not likely to be weakened 
at all under the new regime. Among other safeguards 
there was provision made for the British being in 


charge of the military, the internal police, and the 
system of justice. There was no possibility of their 
imperilling the maintenance of the British suzerainty 
in India. There were many schools of political 
thought in India, but he hardly knew of any which 
really thought that the future of India was going to 
be served by attempting to travel outside the boun- 
daries of the British Empire. They were not fools, 
after all, because, if they did, they might probably 
fall into the hands of another strong Power, and 
probably a Power for which they had no verv strong 
affinity. “ We like the British Empire,” said Mr 
Sastri. “ We have developed political consciousness 
within the British Empire. Wo have derived so much 
benefit and wo look forward to so much piore benefit 
that you can take it that on grounds purely of self- 
interest if for nothing else, your Empire is in no 
peril from the Indian quarter.” (Applause). 

India, added Mr. Sastri, was still in a backward 
condition, but they might rest assured that the 
strength of modern civilisation, the vitality of the now 
spirit, was too great, indeed too vast, to be turned 
back by merely obscurantist opposition. 

Lord Curzon on the India BUI. 


In movinjs; tho resolution agreeing to the esta- 
blishment of a Joint Committee on the Reform 
Bill, Lord Curzon said : — 

Government did not desire unfairly or unduly 
to hurry the supreme momentous task of the 
Committee, but India was expectant. Hopes 
had been raised in India which it was undesirable, 
unfairly to disappoint. Therefore the Committee 
should proceed with its labours as expeditiously 
as possible. He also emphasised that things were 
moving very fast in India. His idea when Vice- 
roy, was that India was a supreme and magni- 
ficent trust. He saw India under a just, efficient 
and humane government moving steadily for- 
ward in the direction of self-realisation, anchhe 
was content to watch and to the best of his 
abilities assist that process. He did not then 
favour leaps in the dark. He preferred a steady 
advance in daylight. He supposed his ideas 
would now be regarded as old-fashioned and his 
pace slow. He recognised that the temper, atti- -> 
tude and aspirations of Indians had greatly 
changed and movement had been greatly accelera- 
ted by Indian participation in tho war and the 
admission of India on equal footing with the 
Dominions to the Imperial Conference, Peace 
Conference and League of Nations. These gr^at 
and significant steps must be accompanied by a 
corresponding advance in the power of political 
expression and recognition of responsibility con- 
ceded to Indian peoples. 
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EdttCAtion in Travancore- 

The Travanooro State, observes the Titties of 
Jndiat h*»s bean making lemarkable progress in 
eiiiication during the past five years. Two orders 
have just been issued. One extends the teaching 
of manual training to vernacular schools. The 
Director of Public Instruction, after a consulta- 
tion wifh Mr. Green, the organiser of manual 
training, proposed certain reforms, and these have 
now been sanctioned by the Government. Tin* 
Inspectres? of Girls’ Schools in the State had 
also, submitted certain proposals for the ini- 
piovement 'of female education, and the most 
important of these proposals sanctioned by the 
Government provide that more schools have to be 
opened. Additional higher clnsses have also been 
ordered to be opened. New schools will bo estab 
lishod in talukus where education is backward, 
additional funds being provided in next \ ear’s 
r'\dgct. The opening of industrial technical 
schools for girls will be oonsideicd and a general 
scheme establishing technical industrial schools in 
the w'hole State is now engaging the attention of 
the Government. 

H. H- The Maharajah of Kapurthala. 

H. fl, the Maharajah of Kapurthala, o.c.s i., 
writes as follows in the course of an ar ticle in the 
Tati Afcitl (rciisette 

With regard to India, the countr'y, like other 
parts of the British Empire, is rapidly changing. 
The British Government has quite wisely taken 
Indians into its confidence, in order to facilitate 
reforms, the main objects of which, as a whole, 
are undoubtedly good, nf » 

The Viceroy has acknowledged the practical 
assistance rendered by the Indian Princes to the 
British Government in the suppression of disorder 
outside their own States. 

I have ofiiered my troops for the Afghan 
trouble, but it is now probably too late for them 
to. be used They fought for Britain in the 
Afghan war of 1878, with the Tirah Es^^dition 
of 1897, while, in the preicnt war, I have main- 
tained a force in East Africa. 1 was about to 
send another force to Mesopotamia when the 
Armistice supervened. All my resources have 
been at the disposal of England since 1914. It 
will be remembered that my people fought loyally 
in 1867. 

Although 1 do not consider that conscription 
ifi advisable in India at present, I think that 
some form of military training would be advan- 


tageous. Moreover, primary education should be 
compulsory. I have rnysolf adopted it, 1 make 
it a rule not to employ any outsiders in my State 
unless iji conne(»tion with some matter wheiu 
technical knoiv ledge is e.sbontial. Even in this 
Utter respect, J send the sons of niy own oliicials 
to Europe to become [uolicient in the technical 
branches of study. One of my subjects is now 
studying Politic.il Economy at Oxford. Conditions 
in the Native States are quite diflferent from 
those which jirevail in British India. In my 
State, for example, 95 per cent of the otHcials are 
my own subjects by birth. 

The British comicctiori with India is quite 
necessiiiy. Reforms and changes are required, 
but with British statesmanship. The Native 
States need British protection. My own tradition 
is to do what I can for England, 

Education in Baroda. 

The annual report on Public Instruction in 
the Biroda State for the year 1916-17 shows 
that in the year under review the expenditure of 
the Department amounted to Rs. 20,43,086 which 
shows a decrease of a little less than a lakh as 
compared with the figures of the previous year, 
The total number of pupils attending educational 
institutions was 2,42,066 as compared with 
2,49,026 in the picceding year. The decline was 
most noticeable in the primary schools, but it was 
more than counterbalanced by the increase in 
the number of pupils attending the secondary 
schools. It is to be noted that there is on the 
average one educational institution for every 
town and village in the Maharajah’s territory and 
that 90 boys in a hundred of the school- going 
age and 73 girls in a hundred are in schools. 

Mysore and the War. 

The report of recruitment operations in the 
Mysore State since the commencement on 25th 
September, 1917, to the completion at the end 
of November 1918, shows that 4,403 men were 
recruited in the State of which 1,389 were rejected 
as unfit for military duty and of the rest 1,127 
were enlisted in various units of the Mysore Army 
and 1,887 in the British Indian Army. A sum 
of Rs. 79,855 was spent on the operations. The 
Government record appreciation of the work done 
by Mr. P. F. Bowring, who was Director of 
Recruitment in the State, and thanks to the Chief 
Commandant and members of the Central 
Recruitment Board and others who had rendered 
service in this connection. 



INDIANS btlTSIDE INDIA 


Mr< Gandhi on Indiana in South Africa- 


A portren of the corrf^ppondence that has lately 
passed betv^een Mr. Gandhi and the Hon’ble Sir 
George Barnes, Coinmproo and Industries Mem- 
ber of the Government of India, in regard to the 
Asiatic Trading Amei^dment Act, parsed bv the 
South Afrioan Legislature, has been issued to the 
Press by Mr. Gandhi. It consists of two lotters 
on© written by Sir Georg‘S Barnes to Mr. Gandhi 
on the 18th instant reviewing the position in 
South Africa at length, regretting that prote*»tR 
from the Government of India had hei*n unavail- 
ing and assuring him that the Government would 
consider most anxiously further action to be txkeri 
when the full text of the new statute is received, 
and the other being Mr. Gandhi’s reply to Sir 
George Barnes. 

In the course of his reply Mr Gandhi goes on 
to give at great length what he considers to be 
the true position. He writes ; — 

Do you know that the Indians of South 
Africa raised an ambulance corps which served 
Utider General Smuts in South Africa ? Is this 
new law to be their reward ? I ought not to bring 
in war services in order to secure the protection 
of an elementary right which considerations alike 
of honour and justice entitle them to. T com- 
mend to your attention the report of the Select 
Committee of the Union House of Assembly. * 

The Union Government, unmindful of their 
trust and equally unmindful of their written word 
accepted the amendment “ prohibiting the holding 
of mortgages by the Asiatics on property except 
as security for hnna loan or inve^^tment and 
providing that any Asiatic Company which ac- 
quired fixed property after the ist instant should 
dispose of the same within two years or a further 
period as fixed by a competent court with a rider 
that in the event of failure to do so the property 
might be sold by an order of the Court,” I am 
quoting from Reuter’s cable dated 23rd May from 
Capetown. You will see this completes legalised 
confiscation of property rights throughout the 
Transvaal and virtually the trade rights within 
tho gold area of the Indian settlers. There was , 
no evasion of Law 3 of 1885. Indians did openly Ir 
what the law permitted them to do, and they 
should be left free to do so. I do not wish to 
prolong this tale of agony. The Government of 
India are bound to protect the rights of the 6,000 
Xndian settlers in the Transvaal at any cost. 


Indim Trade in East ASriea 


A committee of the Indian Merchants* Cham- 
ber and Bureau have addressed the Government 
of India on the question of trade between India 
and East Africa. They point out that trade could 
be developed to a very large extent if present dis- 
abilities are removed. ' 

The committee state they are given to under- 
stand that for some time past colour prejudice, 
which is responsible for a great deal o^ mischief, 
has begun to make itsrlf felt even in East Africa. 
If the allegations are true, the committee fear 
that Indian trade in East Africa will be slihjeoted 
to some sort of harrasmuent ns in South Africa. 
With the removal of all grievances and inequali- 
ties there will be a natural development in trade 
between India and East Afiica withc»ut any inter- 
ference from Government, on the lines suggested 
by Major McKerrow in his scheme for a tradil^g 
company. While the committee are opposed to 
the proposal of a floating concern with the assist- 
ance of Government, they strongly approve the 
idea of the appointment of an Indian Trade Com- 
missioner to watch and develop trade between 
India and East Africa. The Chamber suggest the 
appointment of an Indian with commercial ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Gandbi on Indinna in Fiji. 

Mr. Gandhi in a communication to the Press 
under date August 14, states: — Following close 
on the heels of the cable from South Africa comes 
one from Fiji which reads as follows : — “ Indian 
Imperial Associition regrets Fiji Government 
postpone cancellation Indian indentures. Asso- 
ciation strongly protests pra\s immediate aboli- 
tion indenture.*’ 

I thought after the Viceregal pronouncement 
about Fiji that we had seen the last of Fiji inden- 
tures with which Messrs. Andrews and Pearson 
have made us so familiar. It is evident from the 
cablegram that the Government in Fiji Islands 
had decided upon immediate cancellation, and 
that they have now altered their decision and 
intend postponing the cancellation. It is to be 
hoped that the Government of India would throw 
some light on this change of programme The 
public are entitled to view with strongest suspi- 
cion any postponment of the oanoellation of 
indentures. 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Cottage Industries in India. 

Mr. P. G. Shah, in the current number of 
The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly puts forward 
a strong plea for the preservation and develop- 
ment of cottage industries in our land. Cottage 
indii'^tnes can be extended to those case^i where 
the limitations of fsHhion or pitl^ern provide a 
fixity of market, where the processes of nianu- 
facturft do not require either intricate machinery 
or large financial outlay and whrre the individua 
lity of the artisan finds great play. Cottage 
industries are very vital ; the Indian Industrial 
Commission reports very favourably about them. 
They are • suited to the genius and. temperament 
of the people. Bv a better organisation of those 
industries, it should be possible not only to keep 
the artisan in greater comfort, but also to widen 
the scope of his work 

We should not forgot the unwillingness with which 

born potter or weaver leaves his ancestral employ- 
ment and village to join a factory ; so strong is the 
held of ancient family occupations, partly owing to 
the constitution of the village communities and of the 
ties of caste and joint family, that be scarcely loses 
his connection with his ancestral home. There is no 
doubt that he would be infinitely more happy in his 
ancestral environments, where he or bis relations own 
their own house or till their own land, than in the 
slums of factory life. Apart from attachment to 
ancestral homo, there is the love of freedom, and the 
dislike of the discipline and of the regular hours of 
factory life, which are common to all factory 
labourers throughout the world. Then, there is the 
great gulf between the factory civilisation and the 
non-mechanical genius of the people. By tempera- 
ment and by training; the village-labourer has little 
knowledge of mechanical appliances; and there is 
little gain in the use of machinery in the design and 
manufacture of which the indigenous talent of the 
country finds no scope. Above all, the tropical climate 
ofstbis country makes strenuous exertion in factories a 
heavy strain on the ill-fed physique of the labourer, 
and leaves him open to dangers and diseases in the 
slums, which are already reported to be worse than 
those in European countries. 

Taking the olden cottage industries first, we 
find that handloom weaving of cotton woollen and 
silk goods supports the largest number of artisans. 
The hand-loom industry is at presont holding its 
own, and the adoption of technical improvenionts 
such as warping mills, fly-shuttle slays and 
jacquard harness would greatly enhance their 
material prosperity. The weavers need new 
improvements in their methods of work, and the 
spread of co-operation and of education among 
them can make them go forward vastly. Peripa- 
tetic weaving schools, the starting of vocational 
schools where there is a good demand for hand- 
loom factories or for other cottage industries 


would al8> solve the problem. It should be 
possible to tap also foreign markets especially in 
the case of artistic productions of cloth or metal 
or wood or ivory. 

There are infinite openings for the manufacture of 
a large variety of products of the hand-looms, wea- 
ving from cotton, silk, and wool ; a'^d good progreis 
has already been achieved by Missionary Societies 
and the Salvation Army Depots. The printing, bleach- 
ing, and dyeing of cloth turned ou^ from hand- 
looms is an industry which awaits development ; and 
so also the manufacture of hosiery, i.e , of the goods 
made on knitting machines or from knitted cloth, and 
lace-making. Considerable improvement is necess- 
ary in the method of making utensils and other 
metal-waro from copper, brass, and aluminium. 
Furniture-making lends itself to a very efficient 
organisation on a co-operative basis, an example of 
the possibilities of which is seen at Bareilly. The 
manufacture of gur has derived special help in 
Mysore from the co-operative cane-crushing power 
mill, and is likely to help the sugar refining industry. 
In most of these cases, co-operative industrial socie- 
ties would be of great use, and, if successfully 
managed, may not. require further help from the 
financial syndicates. 

The CH 80 of new cottage indu'^tries and other 
industries to be started on a small scale cannot be 
helped very much by co-operation at the begin- 
ning. Separate financi.al bodies which will secure 
proper mat binery and tools and insist on the 
observance of a particular standard of quality and 
should ensure continuity of production and 
market, can easily undertake the development of 
the following cottage industries — toy-making 
from rnetal, wood, clay, etc., brush-making, button 
manufacture, making of steel and brass nibs 
and of simple forme, of eutlery, of pencils and 
other articles of stationery, of leather goods, 
boot<, bag*^, boxe.s, wickerware, cane and bamboo 
furniture and fruit preserving. The increasing 
use of electric supply in many towns and cities 
should make available a cheap and hand source 
of energy to the cottage worker and should prove 
a new impetus to production on a small scale. 
But the central aim in all these things should be 
to free the artisan from the tyranny of the 
money-lender on the one hand and the blighting 
monotony of factory life on the other. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prot. V. 
G. Kale, Fergusaon College, Poona, Second Edition. 
Price Re. 1-8 To Subscribers of the ‘‘Indian Heview,*’ 
Re. 1-4. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, m.a. Second Edi- 
tion. Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “I. R.*' Aa. 12. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Waste Land for Cultivation. 


It is estimated that there are about 112,1308,000 
acjres of cultivable waste available for cultivation 
but not taken up. If 5 acres are enough to .^upp^rt 
a family, 22,461,600 families can be comfortably 
settled. Such an outstanding fact ought to he 
borne in mind by those who desire the agricul- 
tural development of the country. It is only 
criminal negligence or supineness which can 
account for such a large territory of arable land 
lying waste. In no other country will it he tolera- 
ted. It is a tantalising figure and its full import 
must be realised by all those who are interested 
in the economic development of India. The outlay 
that may be necessary to bring under cultivation 
this immense area is sure to yield a steady return 
and will prove a profitable investment. If it is 
rendered available for cultivation we can unhesi- 
tatingly say that it will not be necessarv for any 
Indian to go out of his country for a living and 
subject himself to degrading and unjust laws 
abroad. Or the land may be divided into farm- 
steads of about 50 acres each as a minimum and 
sold out as well-equipped farms fit for m mediate 
occupation by the purchasers. Some comprehen- 
sive scheme, writes the Wednesday Heview^ will 
have to bo devised to prevent this huge waste 
which with sufficient outlay can be converted 
into so such agricultural wealth. Any way it is 
a problem which can no longer be neglected. 

Paddy Cultivation, 

A correspondent writing to a Madras Daily on 
the efforts made by the Travancore Agricultural 
Department, observes : — 

About a couple of years ago, thirty acres out of 
a block com prising more than 250 acres wore 
ordered to be taken up by thg Agiicultural 
Department for experimenting on annual cultiva- 
tion. The condition of the whole block was very 
poor. The soil was sour and was not very fertile. 
Oultivation used to be carried on in alternate 
years only, and even then the average yield per 
acre was^ not more than 100 to 120 paras of 
grain. The chief defects of the lands were the 
presence of acidity which burned up the crop in* 
patches and the thick growth of weeds. Th 
object .pf the experimental cultivation started by 
the Agricultiiral Department was to see if the 
above defects could be removed and the lands 
nxads to yield a successful crop annually instead 


of in alternate years. The results of the experi- 
ment canied on during the past two years are 
very enooiiraging and the ryots who were 
condemning the ways adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Department have now begun to follow the 
lead thus given. It has now been demonstrated 
in ways convincing to the ryots that the 
Nanja'* (wet) lands could be made to yield 
a successful crop annually instead of in alternate 
years as was the general practice. The first crop 
raised by the Agricultural Department yielded an 
average of in 4 paras of grain per acre and the 
second crop as much as 168 paras per aero. The 
Director of Agriculture says that “ the work 
which the Department is carrying out at 
Kuppapuram is beginning to hear fruit. The 
ryots who at first scoffed at the Department are 
now readily adopting its methods. Liming and 
ploughing in the hot weather have become a 
common prac^fee in a largo portion of the ‘ punja ’ 
area. Manuring is also being resorted to by 
several ryots and some have also begun to cultf-* 
vate their lands annually instead of biennially. 

Plant Breeding 

Mr. W. Bateson M A , f.r.s., Director of the 
John limes Horticultural Institution, in the 
course of an article on Plant- Breeding and 
Trophical Crops in ‘ Production * says : — 

There are trophical crops which, though liable 
to much cross fertilisation, must be raised from 
seed. Of these, cotton is one of the most import- 
ant. To the improvement of cotton, much highly 
skilled work has been devoted. Loake, in India, 
and Balls, in Egypt not to speak of plant- breeders 
in America and elsewhere, working on strict 
genetic lines, had a considerable measure ,pf 
success in their attempts to raise new varieties of 
commercial value. The difficulty is, first to work 
up the seed to a quantity sufficient for ecnomic 
purposes, and, if that were effected, to maintain the 
new variety pure when distributed among the 
agricultural population. Seeing that the country 
will of necesMity, be full of the old un purified 
forms hitherto in use, even a small percentage of 
crossing must soon lead to serious deterioration. 
To such crossing, the pollen of some wild form in 
uncultivated ground near by may sometimes 
contribute. It is, no doubt, conceivable that two 
cultivated vaiieties of apples crossed together may 
produce a oiab, but there is no evidence which 
suggests that this consequence is in the least 
degree likely. 



NOriCES OF BOOKS 

[•HORT NOTICES ONLY APPEAR IN THIS 8B0T10N.] 


The Home and the World. By Sir 

Rabindranath Tngore, Macmillan & Co., Ld., 

London. 

Readers who are familiar with the KShort Stories 
of Sir Rabindranath will be interested in the 
first continuous novel which he hns just brought 
out in English. ^The story is told in the form of 
separate narratives by the three prinoipvil actors 
— NilAil, a landed proprietor ; Biniala^ his wife ; 
and Sandip, an agitator in tlio cause of Swadeshi. 
The plot turns upon the opposing claims of 
Bitnala and her husband of their home lifo and 
the world outside as i(?preserited by the political 
activities of Sandip. The problems of domc.«itic 
and national life are skilfully discussed from the 
point of view of the three characters mentioned, 
Sandip being the evil genius who brings discord 
into the relations of husband and wife, and tries 
to persuade Birnala that the national cause of 
Swadeshi comes before her home duties The 
story gives a vivid picture of Indian life and 
character. 

Hurrith Chundra Mookerji’s Writings. 

Edited by N^res Chandra S«ui Gupta, M.A , B L , 

The Cherry Press, Calcutta. 

Hurrish Chundra Mookerji was one of the 
pioneer Journalists of Bengal He edited the 
Hindu Patriot from f856 to 1860 — a very short 
period for a journalist but one crowded with 
events of first importance which called forth his 
best energies. The renewal of the Charter, the 
Annexation of Oude, the Mutiny, the Transfer of 
the Government to the Crown, the indigo distur- 
bances, the foundation of UniverMties, the Widow 
Remarriage Act — these are events of no mean 
sij^ificance in the political and social history of 
India. This compilation contains select articles 
on all these subjects and it is e.asy to see from 
the vigour ojad lucidity of the articles how etfec- 
tive they should have been among his contem- 
poranes. It is sad to think that political reputa- 
“ tions are so insecure that we know so little of 
the work of Mr. Mookerji. Mr. Nares.CJhandra 
has done well to remind ns of the services of 
this great Bengali Journalist. 

The Bliss of a Moment. By Benoy Kumar 

Barker, The Poet Lore Company, Boston. 

This is a collection of short poems written in 
English from the original Bengali. Some of these 
are extracts from longer poems which as the 
author points out, are ** studies in situations and 
attitudes,’’ 


The Truth About India No 1. By H. M. 

Hyndman, India Home Rule League of 

America, New York, TJ.S.A, 

This pamphlet contains two articles from the 
* pen of Mr. H. M. Hyndman ; The British Raj 
in India ” and “ The Economic Basis in India,” 
which are reprinted from “ Asia.” 

The Land they Loved. By G. D. Cum- 
mins, Mricajillan 6^ Co , lid., London. 

Kate, the heroine, of tin’s story returns from 
America to her farm in Ireland. She is drawn back^ 
by her love of the land and her love for two of three 
brothers who were rivals for her hand. She finds 
that in her .absence the two brothers had quar- 
relled bitterly, and one had died fighting for Sinn 
Fein and the other for the British in France. Kate’s 
relations with Eugme, the third brother, form 
the main inteiest of the book, though its theme 
is partly that of the tngedy of the Irish soldier 
in relation to the grent war. 

India’* Services in the War. By M.B.L. 

BharghnvH B.A., (Stanrhud Press, Allahabad), 

This book is intended to give an idea of the 
supreme services rendeied bv all classes of the 
Indian subjects during the War that has just 
ended It is amply illustrated and will servo as a 
valuable reminder to those who attempt to 
belittle her great services. It is neatly printed 
and well got up. 

RMort of the Industrial Survey of 

Travancore. By G. Barker, f.H.D., 

D.I.O Go^t. Press, Trivandrum. 

This compilation, vvhich is detailed and com- 
prehensive, gives the Industrial position of the 
Statf with v.iiious 8uggestii«)ns for improvement. 
It must prove very useful to all who desire an 
intimate knowledge of the industrial conditions of 
Travancore. 

Monograph on Shakespeare’s Richard 

IIL By Prof, V. Swaminatban, M.A. The 

Guardian Press, Madras. 

It requires some courage to write anything of 
Shakespeare’s plays ; for all that research and 
scholarship can do has been done by generations 
of devoted savants. But "Shakespeare students 
are multiplying and so are books that treat of 
him. Prof. Swaminathan’s contribution to the 
interpretation of Richard Hi is lucid and 
scholarly and his monograph is refreshingly free 
from wearisome notes and annotations. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


July 23. Sir Saukaran Nair resigns office as 
Ordinary Member of Governoi General’s Coun- 
cil from this- day. 

July 24. The Privy Ocuncil grants leave of 
appeal to 2 1 Indians convicted by the Court 
Martial at Lahore in connection with the 
Amritsar riots. 

July 25. The Lieut.- Governor of the Punjab, 
reduces the sentence of imprisonment passed un 
Badha Kishen, Editor Pratah^ from eighteen 

^ to two months. 

July 26. The Afghan Peace Conference opened 
this morning, at Rawalpindi, Sir Hamilton 
Grant addressing the delegates. 

July 27. The Western India Liberal Association 
gives a reception to Sir Sankamn Nair on the 
eve of his departure to England. 

July. 28. The Special Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court d is misses the appeal preferred by 
the ^ Amrita Bazaar Patrika ’ against the order 
forfeiting security. 

July 29. A despatch by Sir Charles Munro as to 
the part played by India in the War is published 
inja GazetU of India^ Extraordinary 

July 30. Public meeting in the Mthajana Sabha 
Hall, Madras, protests against the action of the 
authorities in the Punjab. 

July 31. The Servants of India Soci«ty gives an 
At-Home to Sir Sinkaran Nair in Bombay. 

Aug 1. Public meeting in Bombay gives a send- 
off to Mr, Hasan Imam and others sailing to 
England on the Indian deputation. 

Aug 2. The Indian Troops, who had gone to 
London for the Victory March are thanked by 
His Majesty for their devotion to the Throne 
-and the Empire. 

Aug. 3 The Lieut Governor of the Cnited 
Provinces appoints a Police Committee to inquire 
into the organisation and expenditure of the 
Police Department, 

Aug. 4 The Lucknow branch of the Tata 
Industrial Bank is opened to-day. 

Aug. 5. The Lieut- Gfovernor of the Punjab 
reduces the sentences passed on various persons 
in the Amritsar and Gujranwala Cases. 

Aug: 6. Three further Despatches from the 
Qoveranent of India to the Secretary of State 
in connectibn with the Reforms are published. * 

Aug. 7. The President, Indian Association, ' 
Oaloutta, cables to the Secretary of State, Lord 
Sinha and Mr. B. N. Basu generally approving 
the recommendations of the Crewe Committee 
while suggesting some changes. 


Aug 8 The Peace Treaty with Afghanistan was 
signed this morning. 

Aug. 9. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by 
several officers leaves Simla on a visit to the 
troops in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Aug. 10 An informal conference attended by 
leaders of different political parties and 
presided over by Sir P. S. SivabWi«mi Aiyar 
is held in Madias to consider the Kefornf Bill, 

Aug 11. Mr. Andrew Carnegie died at Lenox, 
MaK8achu><setts. 

Aug. 12. The Ahmedabad Special Tribunal dis- 
charges 13 out of i4 persons alleged to* be 
concerned in derailing a troop train from 
Bombay to Nadiad. 

Aug 13. L>rd Grav of Falloden is appointed 
Ambassador at VV ishington. 

Aug. 14 Sir Edward Maclagan held a Durbar 
at Qujianwal.i to present rewards to those who 
had dihtinguiabed themselves in the recei^^'*’ 
disturbances. 

Aug 15 H K Sir George Lloyd accompanied 
bv Lady Lloyd visits the Servants of India 
Society, Pootii. 

Aug. 16. I nsuriection in Anatolia. The insur- 
gent forces entered Suzuk on the Smyrna- 
Karahissar railway, 

Aug. 17 A crowded mass meeting is held in 
Rangoon protecting against Sir Reginald 
Craddock 'h Durbar speech. 

Ang 18. The Poona Y M C A holds its annual 
meeting with H. E The Governor of Bombay 
in the ch>»ir. 

Aug 19. The All-India Muslim-League meeting 
at Lucknow expresses its alarm at the proposed 
treatment of Turkey by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Aug. 20. Sir George Llovd presides over his 
first convocation of the Bombay University, 

Aug. 21. The Chief Justice, Bombay, adjourned 
the hei^ring of the case against plead tire who 
signed the Sahyngraba Vow and against whom 
notices were issued. 

Aug. 22 The 25th Madras Provincial Confer- 
ence meets at Trichin opoly under the president- 
ship of the Hun the Rajah of Ramnad. 

Aug 23. The Andhra Provincial Conference 
meets at Anantapur with Mr. A, 8. Krishna 
Rao Pantulu in the chair. 
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National Anthem Revised. 

With His approval two new verses 

have hmn tentatively substituted for the ori^»iiml 
second and third verses of the National Anthem 
and were sung after the original first verso nt a 
recent thanksgiving service outside Rt, Pours 
r^n thedra), London. 

They run : — 

One realm of races four 
RlestA^more and ever more 
God save our land, 

• Home of the brave and free, 

Set in the silver sea, 

True nurse of chivalry, 

God save our land. 

Kinsfolk in love and birth, 

From utmost ends of earth,* 

God save us all, 

Bid strife and hatred cease, 

Bid hope and joy increase. 

Spread universal peace, 

God save us all. 

The Peace of Verteillec- 

Mr. S. Parameswara Aiyar, m.a , b.l , Acting 
Under Secretary to Government and Honorary 
Secretary to the Travancore War Relief Com- 
mittee, writes : — 

Five years of incessant blood- shed and strife 1 
Five years of lightning, of thunder and storm I 
Oh ! lot them vanish ond bring back to life 
Peace, gentle peace, in rejuvenated form ! 

Drugged by a tyrant whose milch-cow was man. 
Nursed in the lap of the doctrine of might, 

Mnd Prussia had her own ready-made plan 
Of winning the globe when she courted this fight. 

She counted with care her material for w^r, 

And 1. lunched forth her numberless cohorts abroad; 
The scheme of her world-rule was perfect so far ; 

ita draw-back was only to count without God ! 

• 

The burglar of Europe was running amock ; 
Time-honoured treaties were ruthlessly torn ; 
Belgium was ravished ; and feeling the shock. 
Freedom lay trembling, her spirits forlorn. 

Britain the bulwark of order and law, 

Holding th*^ rain-bow of hope unto all, 

Britain, the slumbering lion, soon saw 
This menace, to man and heard liberty’s call ! 

73 


Hers was no craving for power or for glory ; 

No prurience for empire ; no thirst after gain ; 

As oft before in her thrice famous story 
She chose the path that before her la} plain 

The right path of duty is cut for the hold 
By- honor, by justice, by conscience, by God ! 

To the glory of man be it blazoned in gold 
That this w.as the path tliat our Great Britain 
trod ’ 

And where is her foo clad in martial arra}^ 

Tlie eagle with beak— or the serpent with hood ? 
Gone, gone like a cloud on a summary day, 

With his swash -buckler's impudence silenced for 
good ! 

Oft in this strife between darkness and light 
The former some day-dream of Victory dreamed 
That dream is past : right is stronger than might ; 
Virtue has triumphed and truth been redeemed 

And India ! it hath been thy privilege too 
To wrest Freedoni’s Hag from her insolent foe : 

To bleed in this war for the cause of the true ; 

Oh ! stand fast by Britain in weal and in woe * 

Now fulled is the battle-flag ; sheathed is the 
blade ; 

Hushed is the war-drum : and God's sky is blue ; 
Peace smilfs ; the game that old Germany pla}ed 
With the hatchet lies buiied ; her life will be new. 

i^ord ! in this triumph, we witness Thy hand 
Which hurled back oiu foemcnand humbled their 
pride ! 

Lord ! May Thy mercy descend on their land, 
And make them new foices on liberty’s aide ! 


Mr. Polak and the India ” Newspaper. 

Mr. U. S. L. Polak writes from London under 
date Jul\ 16: — 

From to-day I cease to be responsible for the 
editorial conduct of the newspaper India. During 
my tenure of office as editor, I have sought to 
continue my work for India begun many years ago, 
and to maintain unimpaired the joumars traditions 
created by Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Gokhale. 
It is therefore with very real regret that T now find 
myself debarred from serving India in this manner ; 
but avenues of service are not wanting, nor shall 
I be. 
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Educational 

Dr. Fisher on *' University Life.” 

At the PreRentation Day of the London 
University held on May 0, 1919, the Rt. Hon. 
H, A. L. Fisher, President of the Boaid of 
Education said in the course of his nddroFs • — 

One of the ^reat advantvges of University life 
is that it afibrds the first opportunity which most 
young people receive of coming into contact with 
real learning and with the process of discovering 
new truth. When we are at school we are for 
the most part fed upon books, and for the most 
part we accept whnt wo find in books, but when 
we come to the Univeisity, many of us Icain for 
the first time how to employ books, how to 
criticise books, how to make books, and we are 
brought into the workshop of knowledge itself. 
We experience — and this experience is not confin- 
ed only to brilliant students, it may bo shared 
by men and women of qui^e humble intellect — we 
experience something of the exhilaration of 
discovery. Quite young children, when their 
curiosity is fresh, and when the world is opening 
before their eyes new marvels day by day, 
experience this intellectual exhilaration, and men 
and women of genius never lo.se it. But 1 am 
sorry to say that in school this instinct for dis- 
covery is for the most part blunted, and it is part 
of the function of a Univeisity to quicken it and 
to bring it into life again, 1 think it is always 
eeisy to trace the impress of the mind of a great 
original teacher upon the lives of his pupils. 
When a University student has once been 
brought within the range of a glowing and fresh 
mind, utterly disinterested and completely 
absorbed in the discovery of truth, the impres- 
sion never fades away ; it remains as an animat- 
ing impulse entering into all the ordinary 
motives and actions of life. I can never forget 
how, when I was travelling about in India, I 
found scattered through the length and breadth of 
that great continent grey haired men charged 
with heavy administrative responsibilities who 
told me' that the greatest influence in their lives 
had been the philosophical teaching of Edward 
Oaird of Glasgow. And, when we are consider- 
ing What the influence of a University may be, 
we cannot lay too much stress upon the import- 
ance to a seat of learning of a few original 
seminal minds, casting their seed abroad 
jambng their students, when they are at an 
impressionable period of life. This, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, is all the more valuable because 


the appetite for truth is not very widely 
diffused. There are far fewer people than we 
generally imagine who are as a matter of fact 
spending their lives in the pursuit of truth. So 
difficult is it to be strong enough to resist the 
sweet vanities of authorship, and all the attrac- 
tions of popular appreciation ; and one of the 
great advantages which can bo brought back from 
Univor-ity life is the acquisition of the habit ol 
exact and careful thinking — a correctivo to the 
slip shod ways of thought which are encouraged 
in eveiy democratic civilisation.* * * 

Adopt the calling which in your view is likely 
to contiibute most eflectually to the formation 
of your own character. Risk everything foi 
that. Do not be tempted by the snug little 
post, the safe little income; do not lay too 
much stress upon the piudential advice given 
to you by }oiir elders, Hemember that the 
greatest capital in life is your mind and your 
character, and that, if you take a small post 
offering no opportunities of development, you 
may very easily contract yourself down to its 
exiguous dimensions. You have received a Uni- 
versity education. Keep your minds alive, keep 
moving upon broad lines, and leinember that 
even at a mere mutter of prudence, the ten yeais 
which succeed the degree aie the ciucial years in 
your life. If you spend these ten years in a 
manner which is calculated to develop your 
powers to their utmost, to strengthen your 
character and to enlarge your mind, then merely 
as a matter of busineps you will be worth far- 
more to the community at forty than if you took 
a safe and uninspiring job at twenty-two or 
twenty-three. 

And if you ask me w^hether 1 can give you.any 
further piece of advice, it will be this : that the 
career which is most likely to develop you upon 
wide and generous lines is the career which 
appeals not only to the head but to the heart — a 
career with an ideal in it. There is always plenty 
of room at the top. Our Empire has great res- 
ponsibilities. We have difficulty in finding men 
and - r;9omen to fill the many responsible posts 
which are now open. The War, and the Peace 
which succeeds the War, has not diminished — on 
the contrary, it has increased — the responsibilities 
of our Empire. It is one of the functions of a 
great University like this to turn out every year 
a stream of students, earnest, trained, filled with 
civic ideals, who will be able to carry a large and 
elevated view of life into the business with wki<di 
they are concerned, 
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Lord Sinha on Punjab Sentence*' 

In the B.OUSO of Lords, replying to Lord 
Russel on Aug. 7, in regard to the sentences in 
connection with the Punjab riots, Lord Sinba 
announced the commutation of Lala Harkishon 
Lai’s sentence and pointed out that the original 
.sentence was the only sentence which could bo 
given if the accused was found guilty of the 
odence with which he was charged. He laid 
stress on 4he revision and commutations of the 
sentences and declared that time had now arrived 
for a revision of the actions, nocesaarily prompt 
and probably hasty, which were taken to restore 
order with a view to ensuring the contidenee of 
the well disposed, that the action had been 
adequate and not merciless, Mr. Montagu had 
been constantly communicating with the Govern- 
ment of India by cable and he had every hope 
that a definite announcement with regard to the 
promised enquiry would be made shortly. 

In this connection it is well to remember that 
the number of peisons tried by the recent Court 
Martial Commissions in the Punjab was 852 of 
whom 582 wore convicted and 270 acquitted. 

The Trial of the ex«Kaiser. 

Comparing the Kaiser with the condemned 
sovereigns in history, Lord Cuizon said in the 
House of Lords on July 24 that there was 
something picturesque about Charles 1, and 
something grand, almost heroic, in the intellec- 
tual scope and imagination of Napoleon. But a 
man who was not only guilty of the war atrocities, 
but ignomininusly fled from his country immediate- 
ly «t was in difficult circumstances, was a man 
unimaginable as a hero or as a martyr. His 
presence just over the German bordoi might be a 
political danger. All tho Allies believed that the 
ex-£mp«MS^^ more than any individual, was 
responsible for the shocking breach of faith by 
, which the war began. He, more than any other 
man, was responsible for the terrible crimes dis- 
iiguring the war and upon his shouHlt^rB for 
over moro rested the burden of the appalling 
calamity which had overtaken the world. The 
Kaiser hitherto had always emphasised the com- 
manding nature of his position. It w'as difficult 
from the tenor of his speeches to estimate 
whether he regarded himself as special protege of 
the Almighty, or whether the Almighty was 
under his special patronage. Such a man ought to 

iriM and judged, and, if guilVy, punished. 


Litigation in India. 

According to the “ Statistics of British 
India ” published recently by Mr. Findlay 
Shirras, the love of litigation in India is 
so great that in 1916, 2,329,000 civil cases were 
taken up against 2,226,468 in 1915, 2,055,272 
in 1914, and an aveiage of 2,153,000 in the last 
five years. Suits for money or movable property 
made up moro than two thirds of tho total and 
suits undor the Kent Law one half of the 
remainder. Relatively to the population Bengal 
appears to be the most litigious of all the provin- 
ces of India ; Madras and the Punjab next. The 
suits instituted in 1916 involved a money value 
of Rs. 48,75,42,538. Fifty-three per cent, were 
for amounts not exceeding Rs. 50, and 95 per cent, 
for sums not exceeding Rs. 500. In the Small 
Cau^^cs Courts 352,097 cases were tried, of which 
the United Provinces had the greatest number. 
As regards criminal justice the numt»er of offences 
reported in 1916 was 1,669,670 in a population 
of 243,607,034. Tiie number of persons concer- 
ned was 2,053,656, and 1,011,210 convictions 
took place. There was a marked increase in 
criminality in the year — the convictions increas- 
ing from 38 per 10,000 of the population in 1889 
to 42 per 10,000 in 1916. These tigures furnish 
us with matters for serious consideration. 

Punjab Trials. 

The Bengalee writes : — 

We hope the whole subject of the introduction 
of the reign of the Martial Law, the establishment 
of Martial Liw Oommisfcions and the extension of 
their jurisdiction by the skilful device of retros- 
pective ellect being given to their operations will 
come for searching examination before the Privy 
Council and the proposed Commission of Enquiry. 
The judgmonls of tho Martial Law CommiGsions 
have sprung a Jiuge surprise upon the puhJic as to 
the way in which the letter and spirit of British 
jurisprudence were respected and their sentences 
have been received all over the country with 
feelings of horror and indignation. The 
judgment in tho Lahore Conspiracy case has been 
characterised with good reason as the saddest 
commentary on British Justice. The angels must 
weep when even judges allow fhemeelves to be 
swayed by political bias. It is satisfactory to 
note that Anglo-Indian opinion, not coloured by 
passion or prejudice, is at last coming round to 
see the judgments of the Martial Law Oommis- 
sions in tbek true light. 
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Medical. 

The Leper Problem. 

The Rev. Frank Oliirieve, Secretary of the 
Mission to Lepers in ludiii, delivered an interest- 
ing and instructive lecture on the 22nd July at 
the Regent’s Park Hall, Dacca, on “ The Leper 
Problem and flow to Solve It.” The lecture was 
illustrated by magic lantern pictures, 
i. H, E. Lord Ronaldshay, who presided, in 
introducing the speaker, made a reference to the 
great service the Mission had been rendering to 
humanity. His Excellency said that it whs a 
matter tor regret that very little attention was 
being devoted by people to the disease of leprosy, 
whereas malaria, tuberculosis and other dise^tses 
had engaged soon uch of tbeir attetition. Out of 
a total of more than Rs 44,00,000 of annual 
esCpenditure, only a small fraction was received 
from the public. 

There was an exhibition of pictures showing 
the infectious character of the disease and the 
relief work that the mission has been can ning on 
in the different centres in Indii The total 
number of lepers in India was nearly 150,000. 

The Rev. Frank Oidrieve said that the disease 
was not hereditary, but, according to expert 
opinion, it was infectious. The best way to avoid 
oontaminalioD, therefore, wati to keep aloof from 
an affected person. Without proper care the 
disease was likely to spread, and by way of illus- 
tration he referred to a certain village in which 
there were now to be seen sixty five lepers in 
plaoe of only one thirty years ago. The Mission 
had not only made arrangements for the segrega- 
tion and treatment of lepers, but it had also 
some twenty homes for untainted children, where 
447 children of lepers' were being cared fur, 
educated and fitted to go out and earn their 
living. The latest methods of treatment were 
being introduced into the Mission's asylums under 
„ expert medical supervisors, and very encouraging 
results had been obtained in the course of the 
44 years of its working in India. The Mission 
has, aQW 3fi asylums of its own with 4,030 
inmates. It aided eleven other asylums belong- 
ing to «the District Boards, Municipalities and 
other public bodies, and provided Christian teaob- 
other asylums with 1,415 iiunatels. 
In ooneluding his lecture, the Rev. Frank 
Oldaieve oaadi an appeal for funds, and said that 
Rs lOO would pay everything for a leper man or 
woman for a year and Rs. 75 for an untfi];ited 
ohiM in a htfme o> ttk a bpor child in ah abylum. 


Treatment of Venereal Diseases 

In the current number of the Social Service 
Quarterly^ Bombay, Professor K. T. Shah of 
Mysore writes an article based on the report of 
the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, on 
the treatment and prevention of venereal diseases. 
He draws attention, to the practice in this coun- 
try of parents and friends seeking to get profiigato 
young men married in the absurd belief that it 
will put an end to their profligacy. In our 
country,” Professor Shah says, there is tbo 
gravest reason to fear that not only does tbi.^ 
knowledge of suitering (from venereak disease) not 
prevent the patient — a male one — from marrying, 
but is often a direct incentive to hasten the mar- 
riage. Parental anxiety to reclaim a misguided 
youth often leads to the celebration of marriages 
at the most undesirable moments. And there i.s 
reason to suspect that medical advisers in thih 
country, even when they are consulted, seldom 
take up that firm stand which alone might 
succeed in dissuading. Cases are even known of 
medical men actually recommending marriages in 
order to prevent further mischief.” 

Influenza Preventive. 

A committee of medical men of Madras hn.s 
recommended the following recipe to he used for 
inhalation as a prophylactic against Influenza. 
It is as follows : — Oleum Chinnamoni 2 drams, 
Liquor Formaldehyde 1 dram, Spiritus Beetifi- 
catuB, 1 ounce. A few drops to be sprinkled 
on a handkerchief and inhaled at frequent 
intervals. 

World Conference of Medical Women] 

Dr. Hilda M. Lazrtius, W.M.S, of Surat has 
received a cable from New York, dated the 1 7th 
July as follows : — ** A six weeks’ conference will 
be held here of medical women from all parts of 
the world from the 15th September this year. 
All expenses of doctors are assumed by the 
Association. The conference will consider ques- 
tions of health and social morality. Strongly 
urge you to represent India ” Unfortunately, 
the Women’s Medical Service is so short of hands' 
that Dr. Lazarus cannot get leave to proceed to 
New York, 

Lemocreme* 

During the present scarcity of butter and jam 
says the Popular Science J:>ifting$ a very welcome 
and wholesome substitute is found in " Lemo- 
oreme,” so correctly styled the Cream of 
Curds.” It is made under ideal conditions in the 
heart of tlio farming districts of Cheshire, where 
all the year round the eggs and butter are daily 
broii^t *'■ Ifak QkMMa ** at tTtteMitlki. 
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Science 

British Chemical Industry. 

Interesting expressions of view on the natiou:il 
work done by British chemists •luring tlio war 
and on the policy to be follow* d to prevent any 
restoration of German supremacy in Bi'Ui>h 
mtirkets are contributed to the lirst number ol 
the Chemical Age by a number of distinguished 
British chemists, chemical engin^M is, and other.^. 

Mr. Pisher, President of the Bo.ud of Educi- 
tion, writes: “ To-day the co-upei.ition of science 
and industry is vital to the welfare of the country. 
The war has been won by the help of science, and 
it is only with the help of science that industry 
cm be re-established and fitted to meet the de- 
mands that will bo made upon it by a woild 
seeking to repair the ravages of four } ears of 
conflict.” 

• Professor Henry Louis, President of the 
Society of Chemical ludustiy, states: “ The war 
was really based on applied chemistry, for the 
two facts which enabled Germany to go to war 
were (1) that an English cheaiist disc overed how 
to make * basic’ steel from phosphoric iron ores, 
and (2) that Mr. S. Eyde, a Norwegian olectriciau, 
had pnictically applied the English discovery of 
producing nitric acid from atmo.spliciu: nifciogen 
It was only Goroiany's pressing need for nitmtes 
to make her warfare possible that c lused her to 
spend vast sums , in the directivjn of elaborate 
factories for carrying on these already well-known 
processes upon a manufacturing scale and thus 
complete the second link in the chain with which 
Germany intended to fetter tlie world. 

** 1 have no fear of open honest competition, 
but with Germany the position is different, and 
we ought to profit from past experience. The 
state of scientific teaching in this country is far 
ahead of what it is in Germany oi anywhere tlse, 
especially in scientific technology, I have maiu- 
tained that view for many >eais, and this war 
has proved its correctness. We have ifpplied our 
science and knowledge to war work for not quite 
five years, and in that short time wo have out- 
stripped the Germans at every point.” 

D. Obarles Carpenter writes : ** I believe that 
if the country had been offered in pre-war days 

* cheap ’ energy from Germany through a sub- 
marine cable the Government would have supported 
the proposal. It is wiser to-day, but the price 
paid behb a lisliavy b!ntr ” 


Practical Scientiste. 

At the Imperial Education Oonfereiice called to 
discuss problems presented as a result of the 
experience of the Army educational schemes Sir 
Henry Hadow, Principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, said if sometimes, we, as a nation, 
were not extraordinarily quick at taking up new 
ideas, we were, at any rate, fairly tenacious when 
we had once caught hold. For genius, education 
could do very little, but for talent, for that very 
valuable kind of secondary ability, a great deal 
could be done, and not nearly enough had been 
done in this country hitherto. 

“ The great German scientists,” he proceeded, 
** have not, 1 think, been in advance of the great 
British and Dominion scientists in inventions or 
imagination ; where the German scientists have 
gained over us is in this, that when a great man 
over there has invented, or borrowed, an* idea, 
there rose around him at once a phalanx of people 
who were prepared to carry it out, work its details 
to show its applicability, and bring it to practical 
account.” 

We wanted in our Universities, and to some 
extent our technical colleges, a great deal more in 
the way of material resources and laboratory 
appliances. That was a point in which our techni- 
cal education wanted improving. 

Growth of Trees- 

By means of a clever apparatus for measuring 
the circumferential growth of trees it has been 
proved that the growth of trees is greater during 
the early part of the day than later. Actual 
contraction has, in fact, been observed in Kew 
Gardens between the hours of noon and 3 p.m 
The measurements were taken with a delicate little 
instrument which has been invented by Mr. 
A. Mallock, F.B S. It is anticipated that the 
apparatus will be of considerable value in forestry 
work ; especially in tropical forests, as many 
tropical trees do not show annual rings at all. 

The Late Prof* Haeckel* 

The death of Professor Haeckel, is a loss to the 
scientific world. Born at Potsdam in 1834 be 
was a biologist famous alike for his zoological 
researches and for his generalisations on biology. 
Haeckel was the first naturalist who drew up 
genealogical trees to show the descent of animals 
and was the leading exponent of Darwinism in 
Germany. Haeckel’s greatest and most popular 
work is ** The Biddle of the Universe ” pi^isbe^ 
in 1000. 
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Personal 

Prince of Wales. 

Hia Majesty bus accepted Piesidcnt Wilson’s 
invitation to the Piince c>f Wales to visit America 
ae the guest of the Government on the termina- 
tion of bis Canadian visit about October. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

The death of Mr. Andrew Carnegie on August 
11, removes from the industrial world one of its 
most prominent figures. Carnegie, who was born 
in 1837 while yet a boy, went with his family to 
America and started life as a weaver’s assistant in 
a cotton factory. He changed hia vocation soon 
and became a telegraph messenger boy. He 
learnt telegraphy and entered the employ of the 
Pennsylvamia Railroad Company as a telegiaph 
operator, soon becoming the superintendent ol a 
division. But the turning point of his life came 
when he joined Mr. Woodruff in organising the 
Woodruff Sleeping Oar Company, gaining through 
it the nucleus of his enormous fortune. He 
subsequently became the head of the Carnegie 
Fhibbs and Company and Carnegie Bros, and 
Company. Both the Companies were amalga- 
mated into Carnagie Steel Company which was 
'afterwards merged into the United States Steel 
Corporation. His daily income is estimated at 

6,000. He has given vast sums of money 
for public benefactions which up to July 1918 
amounted to £ 70,000,000. Two of his notable 
gifts are Carnegie Libraries and the Carnegie 
Scholarships. He is also the author of a number 
of publications which are interesting and one of 
them ‘ The Empire of Business ’ has been tran- 
slated into many languages. Mr. Carnegie was 
also responsible for the Palace of Peace at the 
Hague. It was a maxim with him that * a man 
who dies lich dies disgraced.' The problem of his 
later life was to frame Bcheme.s to dispose of bis 
wealth. How well he succeeded .. in this, the 
world knows. 

Lala Lajpat Rai*t Regret- 

Iiala Lajpat Rai writes in “ Young India ” of 
New York : — 

I am exceedingly sorry that the Secretary of 
Stete's prevents my going to India and 

Ihgland just w'hen I wanted most to be there. , 
India is in the grip of a terrible famine and the .r 
oonditions there are very distressing. For the 
last 29 years of my life I have been taking a(;tive 
part in the work of famine relief and it pains me 
oDasidesaUv to fe^ at thjs juncture t^i^t I sboutd 
lAf w db tdt ] 


Events are developing rapidly in India and 
every Indian who feels for his country and is 
desirous of taking parh in its life must feel that 
his place is there in the midst of his countrymen 
and not 12,000 miles away from home in a 
position of compiralive safety, comfort and ease. 
Personally 1 .im not soiry for having been in the 
United Stat« dating the war, but now I am 
overwhelmed with a sense of guilt at not being 
in India, to play rny part in the great strhgifle 
which my countrymen are carrying on against 
such great odds Even the fact that it is through 
no fault of mine that 1 cinnot go to India just 
now affords me little consolation. It is a good 
work to create !i world opinion in favour- of Home 
Rule for Indn but fbe real field of work is India. 
Not even the world’s moral support can help 'us 
decisively. Jndia’t fieedom must be wrought by 
Indians themselves and in India. Even if one ha.s 
to suffer fur bis opinions be must sutler in India. 
This war was lou^dit to free the world. Its 
immediate eilbct is the tightening of the chains 
of tho.se who were in bonds before and who were 
induced to fight for world of democracy. Will 
the governing classes letrn nothing from history ? 

Sir M. Sadler on Mr- Sattri- 

Sir Miehiud Sadler addressed the following 
letter bo the Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri : — 
It will be soute encouragement and satisfaction 
to you, 1 ho]ip, to bear how many people have 
spoken to me of what they learned and gained by 
your addrosse.s in Leods. It means a great deal 
when people sny what they have said about your 
words and peisonality. You pleaded for a great 
cause and did not plead in vain. Difficult as it 
must have been to you to come, and much as 
you gave up by coming, £ trust that you will 
feel, as I do, that all your long experience and all 
that India cai. give to the We.st and looks to the 
West to give iier, lav in the background of all 
that you s^id both in public and in private, and 
struck deep chords of sympathy and conscience. 

To me uho had the privilege of welcoming you 
as our gvest it was a visit to which we shall 
always look with .a sense of realities seem more 
clearly and of a fiiendship begun. 

Hob- Mr. Mkhoai«d Shafi- 

The Hon. Mr. Mahomed Shafi, a well kaowh 
Lahore barrister and a prominent member of the 
Mahomedan community, has been appointed a 
temporary Member of the Viceroy’s ^ecutive 
Oouncil ip the vacancy oaliMd by tlie 
Btr C/. Saitkaran Nrir, 
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Ceylon National Congress Committee. 

A meeting of the Ceylon National Congress 
Committee was held on Saturday, the 12th July 
at the Tower Hall, Maradana, The following 
Resolutions wore passed : — 

1. This Committee is of opinion that the 
Reform Despatch of the Govei nor of Ceylon to 
the Secretary of Stato for the Colonies should be 
immediately published in Cc\lon to aftbrd the 
public ftn opportunity of presenting thoir views 
pn the proposed Refoims before any final decision 
is arrived at. 

2. This Committee respectfully requests the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to sanction 
the immediate publication in Ceylon of the sud 
despatch and to grant .an interview to a Ceylon 
Deputation. 

3. This Committee authorises the Secretaries 
• to corre.spond vdth the (jov^orninent and to take 

such other steps as may bo deemed necessary to 
secure the publication of the said despatch. 

4. This Committee is of opinion that Ceylon 
is entitled to far more hheril reforms than 
India and is an excellent field for the rapid reali- 
zation of full self-government Such treatment 
of Ceylon, this Committee believes, will be the 
surest proof to India and the world of the 
genuineness of the desire of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to carry into effect the British ideals of 
liberty, self-development and self-determinatiun 
for all peoples great and small, whether within 
the Empire or without, the complicated and 
difficult problems which arise in India being 

^absent in Ceylon. 

Deputation to England. 

6, That three or more gentlemen be appoint- 
ed Delegates of the Ceylon Reform Conference of 
1918 to interview the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with regard to the proposed Reforms. 

Telegram to the Secuiltaby of State. 

6. That the following telegram be despatched 
to the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of * State for 
the Colonies : — 

“ We respectfully beg you sanction immediate 
publication of Governor’s despatch. We appoint 
three or more of the following (viz ) Senanayake, 
Pereira, Jayatilleke, Barristers, Professor 
Wickramasinghe, Father Pereira, Doctor Gabriel 
and Arthur Silva our deputation. We bog you 
suspend final decision pending interview, Ceylon 
pntit|ed to tpore liberal treatment than India, 


being excellent field for the realization of self- 
government subject to Imperial supervision. 
Such concession will prove to India and world 
the genuineness of the Imperial Government’s 
desire for the realization of the British ideals of 
liberty, self- development and self determination 
for all peoples. Wo pray for Reform on the 
lines of the Resolutions of the Reform Conference 
of 1918 — Arunnchnlam, President.” 

Madras Liberal League on Reform Bill. 

The Madras Liberal League has adopted a 
Memorandum on the Government of India Bill, 
The Memorandum at the outset states that the 
Bill leaves too much to rules to be made under 
the Act and this defect should be remedied by 
embodying the provisions in respect of the more 
important matter in the Act itself or by framing 
the necessary initial regulations in respect of 
important matters and inserting them in an 
alternative schedule attached to the Act^itself. 
Among other things the Memorandum states that 
it should bo provided by the Act that the Indian 
element in the Provincial Executive Council 
should not be less that the non-Indian element. 
The status and emoluments of the ministers 
should be the same as those of the members of 
the Executive Council and method of appointment 
should be similar. The subject of education 
should be transferred as a whole to the minister. 
The Government of India’s proposal for a 
separate purse for the reserved and the transfer- 
red departments are mischievous and objection- 
able and should not be adopted. Provision 
should be made by statute that the Indian ele- 
ment in the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General should not bo less than the non-Indian 
element. Beginnings of the B}stem of responsible 
government should be introduced in the Govern- 
ment of India also and the subjects of education, 
public health, commerce and industries are 
eminently suitable for transfer. In any event 
the subject of customs and tariffs should be left 
to the control of Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The Council uf India should be abolished and the 
Advisory Committee constituted on the lines 
suggested in Mr Basu’s dissenting minute. The 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be allowed to elect 
their own Presidents and Vice-Presidents, The 
Governor of provinces should be appointed from 
outside the ranks of bureaucracy. The control of 
public services should be given to Indian legisla- 
ture subject to the provision that rights and 
privileges of the existing office holders shall not 
be prejudiced by any legislature, 
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Depressed Classes. 

A deputation of the Exeeutive Committee of 
the Depressed Olisses Mission Society of India, 
consisting of Sir N. G. Chandavnrktir 
(President), Mr, V. R. Shinde (General S^^cre- 
tary), Messrs Hanaraj Pragji Thaker-^i and 
V. S. Sohoni (members of the Committee) and a 
number of representatives of the several Miratlii 
and Gujarathi untouchable communities in 
Bombay, waited upon Sir C. Sankaran N^ir prior 
to his departure to England Mr. Shinde intro 
duced the members to Sir C Sinkiran Nair and 
acted as interpreter during the conversation that 
followed, The Following memorial was signed by 
several members and handed to Sir Sankaran 
Nair : — 

We| the membors of the Executive Committee 
of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
Indis, and some members of the seveial deprossofi 
or untouchable communities of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, representing our respective communities, 
beg to request you on behalf of the depressed 
classes in India to he good enough to represent 
the cause of the said classes, in 3 our evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee now 
sitting in England under the Chiirmanship 
of Lord Selbourne and in other wa^ s to 
enlighten British public opinion so to 

advance the interests of these classes. In this 
connection we wish to biing to your kind notice, 
especially the following three points : — 

Widening the Franchise. 

The right should be so extended to the de- 
pressed classes as a hpoci>il concession in view of 
their special social disabilities and poverty au to 
lower the minimum limit of their property quali- 
fication to a fixed income of not lower than 
Rs 144 per annum, and that of their educa- 
tional qualification to having passed the 4th 
Marathi standard in any primary school recog- 
nised by Government. A person belonging to 
any of the classes described as depressed 
untouchable, in the Indian Census Reports for 
1901, and being qualified in either of the above 
ways should be en tilled to vote 

Dibbot Rkpbbsbntation. 

The depressed classes should be granted the 
right of electing their own representatives in 
numbers* proportionate to their respective populer 
strength iti their own electorates instead of 
Government nominating their representative. 


This procedure is as much necesssry to secure 
them direct and effective reprehcntation is also to 
educate them ton sense of civic diitie nnd train 
thorn to actively participate in the affairs of their 
own well being. 

Reserved Seats. 

If t)ie above demands be found impracticable to 
grant, tiliere shall be reserved in each of the Pro- 
vincial ^Ijegislative Connells at least as many seats 
for these elect^ed representatives of the depressed 
classes, as there may bo teiritoriol divisions in 
that province, e ^., at lenst four for the four divi- 
sions in Bombay, viz ^ (1) Southern, (2) Central, 
(B) Northern Divisions and (4) Sind ; and 
there should lie reserved as many seats in the 
Supreme Legislative Council as there are provin- 
ces, Le , ench province should be allowed to return 
at least one representative of the depressed classes 
from among the piovincial members. 

Sir Sanknr.in Nair Hssined the deputation that 
he would do evpr v thing in hia power to promote 
their cause in Ki gland niid thanked the members 
heartily for meeting him. 

“Mr. Speaker.** 

The Speaker of the House of Commons usually 
gets on retirement a Viscounty, a town house, 
and a life pension of £ 4,000 a year, 

Mr. Speakers nominal salary is one of £ 5,000 
per annum, together with the use of a magnifi- 
cent residence in the Palace Westminster. 
But, as a matter of fact, everything needed for 
the mnintnining of his household is provided free 
by the Government. 

Light, heat, furnituie, carriages, hoises, and 
iMtor-cars, all these are his perquisites, while 
game is sent to him fiom Sandiingbam and 
Windsor, wine from the Ro>al cellars, and yearly 
gifts from the ancient Guilds of the City of'* 
London. 

The procedure, when n new Speaker is to be 
elected, is both quaint and foiniH]. The House 
having assewhled, the Chief Cletk rises, and 
having bowed towards the empty Speaker’s chairy 
turns towards the Piime Mii ister and, without 
uttering a ^^ord, points three fingers at him. 

The Premier theieupon rises and proposes the 
election of a candidate, who has been previously 
agreed upon, and the Leader of the Opposition 
seconds the choice. 

^ The Chief Clerk then turns an old-fashioned 
sand glass on the table befnre him, and after a 
lapse of two minutes, no autendment to the pro- 
position having been made, impiessively points 
three fingers towards the successful candidate. 




M» M. K (^\NDH1. 


WiiOMe Fiftv iMivt Untlul iv (yunda^^ the 2 1st Sept ) was celebrated through- 
out India c\jIJet lions wen made in different parts of the rountr\ tor pro- 
setiting a pur^e to binj as a htting token of the appreciation of miUions of his 
countrymen for IjIs saintK character and selfless devotion to hunianitv* 
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The Calcutta University Commission Report 

DR. Sir DKVAPRASAD SARVADHEKARI, K.CM.t:. 


OKI) Ohdmsford in his convocation adduss 
at Calcutta list }Ofir was plcasod to 
announce th it no tune would be lost in 
giving effect to the i ocommondations of 
tho Univeiiit> C(»nwniSv-^ion provided they weie 
iairU uninimons. Tho Commission had neaily 
finished its dehlxu'atlons following upon its 
visits of inspection and examination of witnesses 
had been completed anil their report was expected 
almost every iiiotnent. The Chancellor’s pro- 
nouncement was significant and helpful and the 
members of the Com mission as practical men were 
interested in seeing that their report was not left 
high and dry and relegated to dark and misty 
pigeon holes as Lord Haldane’s Commission in 
[jondon had been and like that of Lord Haldane’s 
predecessor ten years ago. There was every 
inducement after Lord Chelmsford's pronounce- 
ment — it may be called almost a pledg(3 — to sink 
^>etty diftbrences of opinion and to evolve a 
working and practical sebomo that would bo 
taken up and given eflect to without trouble and 
loss of time, if tho authorities so willed. The 
Commission, which was supposed to have finihhed 
its labours about the time that Lor<l Chelinsfoid 
spoke took further tin^o and the Report was not 
completed and signed for months afterwards and 
not till signs of popular impatience were * begun to 
be manifest. Lord ilpnaldshay in introducing 
Professor Ramsay Muir to a Calcutta audience 
described him as a member of a Commission th.it 
had “comfortably settled down in the couriti> ” 
and delay in submission of the Report was else- 
where openly spoken of. When the report was at 
last completed and submitted to Government 
editing and printing difficulties were in the way 
^nd it was not piade available for public use till 


after the Senate of the Calcutta rnivor^ity on 
the initiative of its S)ndi(‘ate pi’otcsted against 
delay in publication though subordin iTo gc-voin 
uient oilicers v\eie seen in public uilli copies of 
tho j-epoit in their hand and ap])arcntly working 
on^tbom. 

The govornmont was good onoiigh to explain 
that the report had not been htdd h ick on puiposo 
and that tho delay wa.s unintentional and that 
orders for the iramtdiato jiublication liad been 
passed before the Senate or oven the 8)ndicate 
had moved in the matter. 

There is no reason to believe that any slur or 
slight wa^ intended ; thoio would be no occasion 
for it. The Report was in ten ded for tho TTiiver- 
sity and would como to it wLin Govc'rmnent saw 
lit and could manage publication, llie time was 
undoubtedly well spent for tia* dillbrenccs of 
opinion auiong the members of the Commifsion 
cam© to ba minimised. Iho rnivci'^iiy as such 
had not been consulte^l ( v infoimcd about the 
scope or tho constitution of tho Ci mnu'ssion or 
about th*» feiuifl of refoieiu© (u abfiut nuthoils of 
work or procedure When tho Chancellor in the 
•iiurse of his first convocation addie^.s .aniiouncod 
his intention of appointing tho Ck)m mission, 1 from 
my place as Vice-ch.aiicellor gave tli© proposal a 
warm and loyal welcomo in the couiso of my 
.address that immediufely followed the Cliancellor’s 
address. Later on J asked my colleagues and the 
Cniveisity stair and rniversity ProfesKirs to 
rend^r the Commission all the help that might be 
needed. 1 took tho rnemhors lound the University 
claps and offices, gave them all the infoimation 
they needed, met tliem in conference when they 
desired and generally did all I could to make their 
work easy and useful, That terminated all the 
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FelationH between the University as such and Hfe 
Commission and the University ; it did not even 
receive an official communication from Govern- 
ment regarding the appointment of the Gommis- 
sion. 

That is how University matters had been 
recently conducted. When the Committee for 
reporting on post-graduates studies had been 
appointed shortly before the appointment of the 
University Commission the University had not 
the good fortune of being taken into the confi- 
dence of the Government or its Chancellor and 
there had been no consultation or communication 
between the Government and the U fiiverhity 
regarding the scope, constitution, terms of 
reference or methods or procedure of the com- 
mittee. The Committee met and made its 
report ; there wns no communication again with 
the University as such. No resolution or expres- 
sion of views or opinion of the G )Vornment 
followed the Report. The Private Secretary to 
the Rector sent a few copies casually to the 
University and without any covering letter 
explaining the situation or setting out the requii o- 
ments. Even copy of the letter of the Govern- 
ment of India was not sent to the University. 
The University asked for an adequate number of 
copies, circulated them among members of the 
Senate. Thereafter on the motion of the President 
of the Committee the Senate appointed a Com- 
mittee of its own that framed resolutions on the 
lines of the Report which became the Post 
Graduate Regulations now in force when sanctioned 
by the government undoubtedly afterwards. On 
the present occasion the Report of the Commission 
v(as made available for the public after the Senate 
Resolution complaining about delay though 7ioi as a 
result of it as the Government of India subse- 
quently explained. But now as boforo there is 
no covering letter or Resolution of the Govern- 
ment, no explanation of the situation nor state- 
naent of requirements. There is only a short 
letter indicating that the Government of India 
(or Chancellor) would be glad to know what the 
Senate jof the University thinks about the 
Report. 

The University will have to go into the whole 
matter {Practically de novo and it has had no lead^ 
that could make its work quick or easy. The„ 
Senate has taken the first step-appointed a 
Committee for suggesting points for consideration 
and then' will follow consideration in Committee 
and probably in the different faculties and the 
genate and the Post Graduate Qouncil — if not in 


the Board of Studies and Board of Accounts on 
special points. All this will involve time and 
labour which might have been minimised if other 
methods had been followed. 

In the same speech that announced the 
forthcoming Commission Lord Chelmsford 
indicated that the Governor of Bengal was the 
rightful Rector as in other Presidencies and Pro- 
vinces but he did not like to incur the oditim of 
handing to the now Chancellor any but an in- 
stitution that had been duly reformed and quite 
able to stand on its own legs. This would neces- 
sarily involve initial financial obligation — and 
heavy financial obligations — on the part of the 
Government of India before transferring its 
duties and obligation to the Government of Bengal. 
This is satisfartor}^ so far from the Provincial 
point of view, and this is not negligible. Young 
people setting up house for themselves while 
duly thar>kful to their elders for help, would 
however like to have things in their way and 
talk it over among themselves. Elderly obtrusion 
and cut and dry schemes which might have their 
objection because of elderly handling, would 
from this point of view hardly meet the situation. 
The last University Act regulated and still re- 
gulates tlie Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad and Lahore. Calcutta will 
now have its own Act in the same way as 
Benares and Patna had theirs within the last 
three years. Are Bombay, Madras, Allahabad and 
Lahore going to have their old, and obsolete 
machinery continued while Calcutta has its 
brand new 1920 model? or is the Imperial 
Legislature going to tinker the existing Univer- 
sities Act and make it good enough for the other 
Univetsities while the Calcutta organisation is to 
be perfected ? Or is there to be one omnibus Act 
regulating all Universities as the present Act 
does and that Act is to be on the lines of the 
Report of the Calcutta Commission, which indeed 
visited some of the other Universities but did not 
necessarily take their problems and possibilities 
fully into ^consideration ? 

And if (here are to be separate Provincial 
machinaries on the lines of the Calcutta Report 
without necessary modification are the Provincial 
Legislatures going to be allowed to handle and 
ebiipe them ? 

If so why not the Bengal Legislature in the 
case of the Calcutta Act ? 

These are questions upon which timQ] 3 ; lead an4 
li^ht would he of great use, 
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That the government does not intend to wa^te 
time is clear. The Dacca Bill has already been 
introduced in the Supreme Council. It had long 
been ready and has been tested by the Commi.s- 
sion though the reference to the Commission was 
belated. Jt has got the hall mark. It will there- 
fore be probably speedily passed. But it involves 
principles — some of tliem new which if adopted 
will be applicable to other situations, except for a 
strong reason to the contrary. The Dacca Bill 
has* it is hoped been merely introduced — in 
pursuance to long standing pledge and under 
standing and because there are no insuperable 
difficulties in the way, though there are objections, 
that will always remain more or less. The Bill has 
not been referred to a Select Committee but has 
been published merely for eliciting public opinion. 
The Calcutta XJnivoisity hns suggested delay and 
is of opinion that the Dacca and the Calcutta Bills 
should bo handled together. The early introduc- 
tion of the Dacca Bill will be useful as 
indicative of Government views and opinions 

• — views and opinions that will control the 
Calcutta situation. For this reason as also 
because East Bengal education is of great 
importance to all Bengal the situation will bo 
considered with great care and anxiety. It is 
more than understood that the Dacca and the 
Calcutta Bills will be handled practically simul- 
taneously and therefore greater interest attaches 
to the situation than if the Dacca Bill was isolated 
and detached. 

When the Senate Committee of the Calcutta 
University completes its memorandum of points 
for consideration, publip attention should be con- 
centrated upon thorn. Captious and spasmodic 
and ill-informed destructive criticism will not 

* help the situation. They will on the other hand 
be distinctly prejudicial and hurtful. 

In the meantime two things stand out clear. 
The recommendations of the Committee should 
not be viewed with distrust dismay or suspicion. 
There is much in them that is good and practical 
if adequate resource in men and money be forth- 
coming. The TvnMB of India in a recent issue 
fears that they will be attacked bitiberly from 
interested quarters. I have seen no indication 
eifher of attack or of bitterness yet and I do not 
know what the “ interested quarters ” are. 

The Hon'ble the Educational Member of the 
Government of India who recently visited Calcutta 
and came across leaders of thought of all shades, 
did not, I am confident, carry away any such im- 
pressions. I had many prolonged conferences 


with Poona and Bombay leaders within the past 
few days and I found no trace of the bitterness 
there. I hope soon to visit Madras and as far 
as I can gather from friends there is no such 
indication there either. Whence then did the 
Times of India get its idea, that there world be 
“ bitter attacks from interested quarters.” Even 
the strongest expres.sion of honest conviction need 
not involve bitterness, nor constitute ari}- 
thing like an attack. 

If all India is to be affiected by the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, — as 1 think it must 
be — a small all- India conference early summoned 
by the Government of India, should precede the 
completion of the Calcutta scheme. The air will 
bo then cleared up and work made smooth. 
To neglect this precaution would be a blunder. 

Another word, before detailed examination of 
the individual reeonunendatioiis i.s attempted. 
And tli.it is a word of solemn warning rightly 
spokt^n by the Indian ^Social Ueformer. 

“ The Commission have not given due weight to 
the fact that India is fast changing, through a 
process of peaceful revolution, in all aspects of 
life, and that its educational equipment should be 
such as to enable her to cope with the demands 
of the new era. And our interests and respon- 
.sibilities overseas arc growing. The Commission 
conceive themselves to bo precluded from going 
beyond the secondary stage, but their recom- 
mendations regarding the use of English at this 
stage, affect the middle stage (between primary 
and secondary) which is the stage at which a 
large majority of Indian students leave off school- 
ing. Should this large pioportion go without an 
opportunity of learning English ? The fact is that 
the problem of the position of English in Indian 
education is a much bigger one than the Com- 
mission Iwive conceived it to be : they had not the 
-Materials before them for a comprehensive view 
of the problem, and only a comprehensive view 
of it can furnish a right and just solutfbn,” 

Sir Edward Maclagan like the good strong 
and brave man that he is — undaunted by untoward 
worries of which he has received a legacy — has set 
his Government to consider the situation and has 
appointed a committee. His experience in the 
education department must however warn him 
that Provincial Committees will not solve the 
situation. An all -India Committee must 
sqaarely face it so far as all the Provinces 
are concerned, for the Commisbion which was 
to have been and should have been an all 
India Commission was not so, 
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Holhar CoU$g€^ Indore, 


is needless for me to say that the Report of 
11 the Calcutta University Commission ia one 
cf of the epoch-making documents in the 
annals of university education in India, perhaps 
second in importance only to the Despatch of 
1854, and certainly unrivalled in comprehensive 
treatment of all educational matters. The iirst 
three volumes are devoted to an analysis of the 
educational system of Bengal and incidentally of 
India, as it. has developed in the past and as it 
stands to-day. The analysis is as brilliant ns it 
is iDtere<?ting. But one is pained to see such a 
Commission not being able to do proper justice 
to the Report of the Commission of 1882. 
Figures of the growth of schools since 1854 have 
been taken unwarily and marshalled as an argu- 
ment for too fast development of the school 
system without, for example, considering the 
fact that during that period the wholu of the 
Punj/ib came under the Calcutta University, and 
that real university education started, during 
that period, in the greater p^rt of Central India 
and the Central Provinces. 

The most striking feature of this part of the 
Report is perhaps the condemnation of govern- 
mental direction of University matters. The 
Calcutta University is not free from inter- 
forenoe by the Government of India even with 
regard to the most minute details. l£e courses 
of studies cannot be changed without its sanc- 
tion, as if there can normally be any body on it 
who will understand and be in direct touch with 
university curricmlarn either in India or of other 
countries. One recalls with interest the inter- 
ference by the Government a few years ago when 
it refused to sanction the appointment of some 
lecturers months after they had been appointed 
and at a time when they were doing their work 
to the satisfaction of the university authorities. 
The condemnation in the Report is borne out hf' 
the evidence of witnesses, particularly that of the 
engineering hrms of Calcutta with regard to the 
Sibpiir Rugineering College. 

The most satisfactory point attracting imme- 
diate notice seems to be the recommendations 
in connection with the residence of students, 
specially those of Calcutta. The number is too 
large to be, properly handled either by the Uni- 
versity or the colleges themselves or by the 
combined effoi'ts of both. The result has been 
that a very large number of students has been 
living conditions which can neither develop 
their body^nr mind nor can give them a healthy 
l^oral ouUook so essential for the creation of the 


future man of society. I am particularly glad 
to see that the Report recommends the imme- 
diate handling of this problem even though its 
other recommendations may not be attended to. 
But it seems to me that the calculations of the 
commissioners in estimating the decrease in the 
number of students in Calcutta owing to inter- 
mediate colleges being established at all possible 
centres — the policy of educational decentraliza- 
tion as we may call it — is too optimistic. If all 
the Reforms that are recommended are given 
efiect to — and it cannot be done piecemeal — and 
if most of the mofussal colleges, new and old, are 
bound to remain for some time less efficient, it is 
difficult to see bow students, who can afford to 
come to Oalcutta, will be kept at the mofussal 
centres, unless of course drastic measures are 
taken by prohibiting, as a rule, immigration into 
Calcutta of mofussal students. This again will 
obviously be inadvisable. This dispersion of 
students all over the country will take a long 
time to operate, as long as and perhaps more 
than the time by which mofussal colleges will be 
sufficient in . number and sufficient in work. 
Perhaps by that time the usual growth of educa- 
tion will bring up the number at Calcutta to its 
present level. I think therefore that the Report 
is too optimistic in estimating this reduction in 
number. To this extent its constructive recom- 
mendations as to residential arrangements at 
Calcutta are vitiated. 

The Dacca University scheme is distinctly an 
improvement on that of the Dacca University 
Committee. But one is surprised to find, in the 
Dacca University Bill introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, that Jagannath College is 
left out of the new University. So, Dacca will be 
educationally divided, one part forming itself** 
into a typical university, the other being left to 
drift as best as it can with the Calcutta 
University. Perhaps the object is to allow 
for the difficulties incidental to the period 
of transition. But this could have been provided 
by combining the intermediate classes of Dacca 
College and Jagannath College into a separate 
intermediate college undhr the Calcutta Univer- 
sity or, better still, by attaching intermediate 
classes to some of the schools ; there aie so 
many good schools at Dacca. 

When we come to the Calcutta University 
itself we are apt to be disappointed a littie. The 
Reforms proposed ate a compromise with the 
fixed structure already existing. The attempt 
at developing harmotiy between the ooUegm 
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and the UniTerBity is ingenuous but can- 
not, in all circumstances, be said to be 
sure of success. A grave defect is that the colleges 
may have, to the extent of a large proportion, 
teachers unrecognised as such by the University. 
In some eolleges it has been the custom to engage 
teachers by the month or the year at the lowest 
possible salary. The evil is notorious in Calcutta 
colleges, as the Report also recognises. Will not 
this recommendation lead such colleges to continue 
this prcSstice with greater freedom ? 

What i view with distrust is the too complex 
machinery of university control proposed by the 
OommissioB. There are so many Boards, Coun> 
cils, Court, etc. often with interests that are over 
lapping that it will tax the energy of more than 
one able man devoting all his time the Univer- 
sity, Perhaps this is provided b>’ the recommen- 
dation of a paid Vice-Chancellor of superior at- 
tainments with the high pay and status of a 
Calcutta High Court judge. 

The least convincing part of the Report is the 
refprm suggested for the exauiinatioii system. 
The analysis is brilliant and the evils patent, but 
the remedy proposed is not at all satisfactory. 
What will prevent the student from reading, 
under the new regift, only for examination? It 
is difficult to suggest a remedy to uproot the evils 
lying so deep in the present system without, at 
the same time, demolishing its really good features. 
Our hope lies in the fact that the Boards of Stu- 
dies and of Examiners will devise some method 
for that. But the constructive proposals of the 
Report do not suggest 'any thing for their 
guidance in this respect. This setaros to me to be 
a serious omission in a cyclopeedic work like the 
Report. 

The proposal for a separate board of secondary 
and^intermediate education is a really good one, 
and we may hope that it will bring about an effici- 
ent school system which will be as much the goal 
of ordinary education as it will be preparatory to 
the university course. But the relation between 
the Board and the Director of Public Instruction’s 
department is not clear. The Report recognises 


the evils now arising out of conflict between thp 
University and this department. But unfortu- 
nately it does not recommend anything. The 
notes of dissent on this point perhaps make it 
worse by suggesting government control of the 
new board with a university constitution without 
such. Thus either the government department 
should be merged into the new board or it should 
work as a subordinate agency to the board orga- 
nizing primary education only. 

Finally I think that the mufassal colleges are 
left in an uncertain position. They have heaven 
or hell to choose between with no other alternative. 
Either they are embryo universities or they are 
schools. Iniiho near future, as the Report obser- 
ves, there is very little chance of any — at least not 
more than one or two — developing into a univer- 
sity. If so, their prospect is to come under the 
new Board. It will be too costly for the country 
if, with the present financial resources, the 
mufassal colleges aspired to be universities and 
then failed. It will be taken as a too sure sign 
of want of educational zeal and activity if they do 
not at least a^itempt to be univeisities. The re 
sources of the University are bound to be spent 
mostly at Calcutta, as indeed has been recom- 
mended by the Commission. So, the mufassal 
colleges are expected to be aspirants to future 
universities with all the chances of landslips in 
their attempt. This is bound to create dissatis- 
faction and lead to individual efibrt and conse- 
quent financial waste which we can ill aflbrd to 
vew without concern, A clear cut principle for 
the development of the mufassal colleges seems to 
be imperative at the present stage. 

Here 1 have pointed out some of the defects 
which struck me while reading the Report. The 
analysis (Vols I-Ill) is very thorough and sound, 
but the recommendations (Vols IV- V) are un- 
fortunately less so. On the whole, however, I 
should think that the Rep>ort presents a construc- 
tive scheme of root and branch reform which, 
taken roundly, will appeal to all as one that is 
necessary and practicable for the regeneration of 
educational vitality in the Presidency of Bengal. 


III. Dr. RADHAKtTMUD MOOKERJI, M.A., PH.D. 


have been kindly asked by the editor to 
express my views upon the Report of the 
Calouttk University Commission. I am 
sorry my present pre-occupations do not 
allow me the time needed to master the 
volumiimus literature embodying it. For the 
pteaent I eontent myself with a brief presenta- 
tian of the bearisge of the xeport upon the 


Mysore University. It will appear that some of 
the Reforms suggested in the Report have been 
anticipated and perhaps suggested by the Mysore 
University, JDhe most important of these is that 
connected with the securing of higher level of 
capacity in the students seeking admission into 
the University. The devicre of the intermediate 
college as proposed in the report to secure this 
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end is somewhat difficult from that already given 
effect to in M>8ore. On this point the follow- 
ing extracts may be quoted : — 

It is instniotiTe to observe that one of the Indian 
Universities, and that the youngest— -the University ot 
Mysore— has already taken tentative action along the 
lines suggested by our correspondents. It has orga- 
nized six of the best High Schools in Mysore so that 
they may he able to take part of the work hitherto 
included in University courses ; and has provided 
that ‘ no one shall be permitted to present himself for 
the University Entrance examination unless he has 
studied for a year at one of the Collegiate High 
Schools recognised by the University after he has 
successfully completed his High School course. 
Though this does not go so far as some of our corres- 
pondents recommend, it goes further than any other 
Indian University has yet gone. (Vol. IJ: p 3ox-). 

The movement for the creation of the new Univer- 
sity (of Mysore) originated in a healthy desire to 
break new ground. ^ 

In the first place the work of the first year of the 
fJd colleee course is to be conducted in a few specially 
BrieoW High Schools . . ... . We bolievc that 

the foundations of the new University have been truly 
laid and that school boys and college students alike 
will benefit by the new departure.” (Vol, III ; p. 306). 

Next tbe Report insists upon suitable arrunge- 
meuts to develop the social life of a University. 
On this point the Mysore University is already 
ahead of the Report, ns will be seen from the 
following extract : — 

We warmly endorse the proposal for the founda- 
tion of a University Union on the lines of those at 
Oxford and Onmbridge, as a general social centre for 
student life ; and we think, with the Dacca University 
Committee that all members of the teaching staff and 
all the students should belong to it. We saw an 
admirable institution of this kind at the recently 
founded University of Mysore. We also approve the 
proposal to establish a professors club. (Vol. IV : 

pp. 225-228). . 4 I 

The report also recommends that the teachers 

as a cIbb 8 should have a larger voice in the 
direction of academic policy than can be secured 

in the existing constitutions of the Indian 
Universities. On this subject, though the oonsti- 
tntion of the Mysore University does not 
oompletely realise this recommendation, yet it 
is an advance upon the constitutions of other 
Univetwties in this regard. This is acknowledged 
bv tbe Report in the following terms 

How widespread is tht feeling that great changes 
^ded in University organisation in India is shown 
brttTfaotthsrt in the constitution of the three most 
rJemt Universitiee— Bsuares, Mysore and Patna— 
tkm have been notable departures from the pa^m 
of ^ioh the existing constitution of Calcutta Unwrerr 
■tty may be taken as the type. j . • * 

oases an attempt has been made to give to 
tbp ^ *“ ‘**® d'wotion of 

of Mysore is very similar in its 
pcSStution to the older Indian Unlverstties, having 


a senate of not less than fifty euad not more than sixty 
members ; but it departs from existing practice by 
giving seats on the senate to the University profes- 
sors ex-officio. (Vol. Ill: p. 222). 

Tbe Commissioi.ers have declared themselves 
againbt the provincial barriers isolating the 
Universities. They say ; — 

The signs of isolation is reacted unfavourably both 
on the Universities and on the teachers. The pros- 
pects of the teachers should be widened by hopes of 
more fruitful service, if necessary, by promotion 
and transference to other Universities; and* the prac- 
tice of inbreeding is also unhealthy for education 
generally. A University or College which depends aJ* 
most entirely on the service of her sons is in serious 
danger of stagnation and extreme conservatism. An 
infusion of now blood is always desirable. 

During recent years the University of Oalcuttj 
has made e%rts to combat this evil. It has attracted 
to its service scholars of repute from other parts oi 
India ; and the Bengal Government have been for- 
tunate in the inclusion of some talented Indians from 
outside the Presidency among its educational officers 
Bengal has also been willing to give the services oi 
her scholars to other provinces ; for we have met a 
number of Bengalis serving under other Universities. 
The no^fer Universities at Benares and Mysore havt^ 
also gone for afield in the recruitment of their teach- 
ing staff, and with successful results. (Vol. Ill 
pp. 294-295). 

Thus even in this impor{||^t matter the organi- 
sation of the M} flare University has won its 
legitimate reward of commendation. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that one of thn 
most important of Reforms recommended" by the 
Report, namely, that connected with securing 
proper materiil for University education, has 
been due in Mysore to the initiative of one of her 
beflt educationifltfl, Mr. Thomas Denham M.A. 
(Oxon) who suggested it from bis unique experi* 
ence of Indian education extending now nearly 
over three decades. The Reform was first pressed 
by Mr. Denham in the preliminary scheme dijjifted 
by him for the University of Mysore upon which 
Ro high an academical authority as the Educational 
Secretary to the Government of India, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Shaip, recorded liis warm approval 
in the following terms : — 

Instsad of outside colleges Mr, Denham proposes 
High Schools, preparing pupile for entrance to this 
UniveVsity at the minimum age of 17, the abolition of 
the Intermediate examination, the curtailment of the 
University course by one year and a system of annual 
examinations spread over a three-year’s course, (page 
80). In these suggestions (save perhaps that oi 
annual examinations) I heartily concur. This will b( 
a far more perfect scheme than having any outsidi 
second-grade colleges. The difficulties inherent in i 
scheme which seeks to achieve two inoompatible endi 
will be avoided. The colleges will be pui^ed of tht 
aibhool-boy element, the presence of which is so muol 
complained of by professors whether of Government 
or privately managed institutions. 
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IR Michael Sadler and hie cjileagues on the 
Calcutta University Commission have 
placed the Indian educational world under 
a deep debt of gratitude by their monu- 
mental report which promises to become one of 
the land- marks in the history of Indian education. 
As a mere contribution to educational literature, 
the report should rank very high, independently 
of all considerations of its usefulness to the sohi- 
tion of the pressing problems (»f to day, in the 
University of Calcutta, or in Indian Univeisities 
in general. • The writers of the report have wisely 
gone to the very foundations of »ll the questions 
that ‘have cpmo within their purview, and have 
laid down in every case, in the clearest terra®, the 
ultimate aims and ideals which ought to bo kp[»t 
in mind. It is not often tliat Government Blue 
Books c >ntain such lucid exposition of principle 
and such unswerving adherence to noble purpose, 
and extend their vision far be>ond the removal of 
present difficulties. It should, for instance, be 
possible to compile a very handy text- book of 
education of the most inspiring kind, with ex- 
tracts frqm the tivc volumes which have been 
issued. In my opinion this is the most value b!e 
aspect of the report which should therefore inak® 
a special appeal to the htudent of education. 

Without any idea of underrating tlie vdu® 
of the recommendations made by the (Join mission, 
1 should venture to express the opinion that the 
first three volumes, containing an ana ly. sis of 
present cowditions are more v.iluablo than the 
remaining two volumes whicli actually lay down 
the measures which ought to be taken for 
the improvement of educational conditions in 
Bengal. Problems of education have often their 
roerts deep in the social and economic conditions 
of the land and leceivo their moulding as much 
from the operations of the accumulated racid 
inheritance, as from those of the Leitgeiat and 
are therefore most difficult of understanding by 
foreigners sojourning for a season or two in the 
•country for the purposes of a Governmental 
enquiry. Enlivened by profound sympathy and 
breadth of spirit 'the members of the Calcutta 
University Com mission have however accom- 
plished the task. This will not surprise at least 
those who have had the privilege of coming into 
contact with the presiding genius of the body, the 
wonderful personality of Sir Micbsel Sadler. 
Lamenting the death of Ooethe, Matthew Arnold 
said of him in bis Memorial Ferm 

He took the suffering human race, 

He i^ad ^aoh wbiind, each weakness olcar, 


And struck his hnger on the plaee, 

And said — Thou ailest here and here. 

And in this kind of work, in the diagnosis of 
the actual evils of the educational conditions of 
Bengal, the report is all that can be desired. 
The perception is as critical and unerring as the 
statement of the case is sobor and in good taste. 

Raving occasion to enter elsewhere, into an 
elaborate exam in. it ion of the details of the report, 
i will only draw attintion hero to a few (Urections 
in which the recommondationa seem to stand in 
need of modification. In the hrst. place, the 
constitution proposed for cirrying on the work of 
the University is unnecessatily complex and if 
c.irried into efi’uc , is sure to clog action. A Board of 
Second ‘iry Educ.ition to manage High Schoolfl 
and S«oon<l gradi* Colleges all over Bengal in- 
cluding the laying down of courses and the 
conducting of ox imiaation, is not a very attrac- 
tive prospect of work and efficiency. Nor is it 
de.%irable to complicate the machinery by adding 
two parallel bodies to the Senate and the Syndi- 
cate, one of them, the Court to contain several 
‘hundred# of mombors ’ It is true that the 
constitutioii.s of our Universities stand in need of 
libcralisi? g so as to bring them into more living 
touch with the community, but it should rather 
be by increasing the elective clement in the 
SonatoH and also by pujviding for the representa- 
tion of non-acsidemic opinion on them, than by 
complicating tho machirmr}' in the manner 
contemplated by the (‘omuiission. There are 
besides a bowilderiiig variety of permanent Com- 
mittees sugge.sti d h> the Cominission which will 
prove a serious encumbi’ance to progress. 

It was probably not expected of the Commis- 
sion that they should have had a scrupulous 
regard for the financinl obligation involved in 
their recommendations. It has always been the 
privilege of Hecretaiial experts v'ith Government, 
to give a gentle quiet n.s to recoaiajendations of 
Commissions under the inexorable Muthority of 
Finance. But the recommendations of the Com- 
mis^ion will mean nri amount of financial res- 
ponhibihty which will be difficult of solution. The 
province of Bengal, especislly the land-holders, 
can probably bear some additional taxation, but 
it is doubtful if proposals in the direction will 
receive any welcome in the province. It must 
however be said in fairness to the”m embers of the 
Commission, that they are perfectly conscious of 
this disability and have therefore suggested that 
the reforms should be carried out into effect by 
inetalmente, so that in a few years, the educational 
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system of the Provinoe may stand in rejuvenated 
strength striking out new paths of progress. 

It only remains for the other Universities in 
India, to take up the matter for their consideration 
with regard to their own educational afifairs, so 


that they may benefit by the findings of a report 
which is sure to be for a long time to come, the 
most authoritative exposition of the conditions of 
Indian education and the ablest solution of its 
some what complicated problems. 


THE INDEMNITY BILL 


By Mr. G. A. NATES AN. 


And so the Indemnity Bill has been passed. 
The protests of all sections of the public have 
been in vain. It is but the barest truth and it 
would be wrong to conceal the fact that the 
Indemnity Bill has rud^ shaken the faith of 
the people in the British sense of justice. The 
method and manner in which the Bill was intro- 
duced in council, the indecent haste with which 
it was hurried through, and the specious argu- 
menits advanced in its favour by its otlicial sponsors 
have disgusted not only the Indians but a good 
section of Anglo-Indians as well. The Indian 
Daily a leading Anglo-Indian daily of 

Calcutta has thought fit to observe as follows : — 

“The ‘debate* now proceeding at Simla is a fair 
■ample of the way India has been governed in the past. 
The Government adopt an attitude and defend that 
attitude to the last gasp. They accept nothing, listen 
to nothing and decline to budge. They do not listen 
to Mr. Crum or Mr. Sarma or the ‘ resuscitated ’ 
Pundit. They get the Associated Press to give a full 
account of Sir William Vincent’s ‘ testy ’ speech as 
“ Capital ” calls it, which is, in their opinion, so con- 
vincing that it has only to be read to be acoepted as 
Gospel. Of course, it is not ; for it is merely an angry 
gabble but Simla sticks to its opinion and lives on in 
the fools’ paradise that Simla has always been." 

Another Anglo-Indian paper, the Looker-on 
published in the same city writes more trenchantly 
still. 

The session has been a memorable one for many 
reasons, and will go down to history as the occasion 
on which unlimited white-washing was done, or sought 
to be done. The Frontier Blunderers have been 
plastered with praise by the Viceroy. The Punjab 
Blunderers are to be indemnified agaii^t the findings 
of the Enquiry Committee. Both attempts at 
coddling bureaucrats,— at protecting undeserving fools 
from the slings and arrows of outraged public 
opinion,— are as futile as they are unwise. And the 
sequel to thd Punjab affairs is the greater political 
crime, for It is the more foolish. 

The high-handed doings of the officials in the 
Punjab, the light-hearted manner in which the 
Viceroy, gave floris hlanche order to Sir MichneU 
0*Dwyerto repress the so-called rebellion, the- 
proclamation of martial law and the scandalous 
and outrageous orders promulgated under it, the 
arrest, the imprisonment of aged ahd honoured 
public citizens and the indignities and cruelties to 


which some of them were subject, the Bogging of 
students, the compelling of innocent citizens to 
crawl in a public lane where an english lady 
had been cruelly assaulted by a wretched 
infuriated mob, the absence of a word* of 
regret for such barbarous actions, the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry by the very 
authority whose doings have been severely called 
into question, the refusal to answer in the 
Imperial Legislative Council a series of interpella- 
tions carefully prepared by the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavija, which prima feusie 
suggest grave official misdoings, and to crown 'all, 
the passing of an act of Indemnity to protect the 
very officials ag.ansfc whom theinjured have a right 
t(i' proceed, these and other ugly episodes prove 
once more how utterly irresponsible is the Gov- 
ernment of India as at present constituted and 
what imperative and immediate necessity there 
is to make the Government really responsible to 
the people. 

Many grave mistakes have in the past been 
committed by the authorities ; some of them 
have happily been forgotten, but it will be long 
before the memories of the cruelties and wrongs 
inflicted on the people of the Punjab by martial 
law administration are forgotten. In the name 
of justice and in the best interests of the Britiish 
Empire it behoves the authorities to proclaim a 
general amnesty and adopt other measures to 
regain the confidence of the people. We sincerely 
hope that the new Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab who has already begun a change of 
policy in the right direction will pursue his work, 
undeterred by the cry of “prestige,” 

The sorest spot in India to-day is the Punjab 
and the saddest hearts are there. It is l^joart- 
rendirrg to read in the papers the accounts of the 
tale of desolation and despair prevailing in 
hundreds of homes in the Province when the ad- 
ministration of martial law has had its many 
victims. We earnestly trust that the stirring 
appeal for funds in aid of the sufferers in the 
Punjab will meet with a very wide and generoup 
response. 



Ihe Language — Medium of Instruction. 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR K. B. RAMANATHA IYER, M.A., f.m.u. 


ILTON’S cynical remark that her one 
tongue wns enough for the woman i.s 
capable of a wider application. The fewer 
the languages one lias 1o learn the less 
time one has to devote to the m'.istrry of what is 
only a fool for learning. In the conceivable situa- 
tion of a world dominated by a single nation, be- 
lieving itself as alone the elite of th^ earth and its 
language aS the only fitting one for universal cul- 
tuie, them might bo the ultase going forth that 
all the various peoples ought to aci'Opt its languago 
fih the only medium for the tiMnsactioii of business 
and for couvon ing thought from one to another. It 
there should he enough dragooning and disciplining, 
mankind might go bfick to the unilingual .st-atm 
preceding the Babylonian confusion. Whatever 
lihilologists might uige rcg» rdirig the inherejit 
tmxlenoies of m ui to diversify his speech, rigorous 
educat.ion would go a great way towards preserv- 
ing its urut} . And for purposes of thought and 
intelleclual adv:incenient,fhi.s single — speech world 
would he more r.d vantageouply placed than the 
pi’csont j)ol}glol.t ic Babel, Tluue would he less 
of the mere stmi) of words and more of the study 
of things. Such a chance there was really for 
the world but the tntente powers most ignorantly 
interfered and defeated the consummation of edu- 
cational reform jii this direction and tiieio i.s to 
be for sometime to come the continuance of the 
word-chopping education because of the diversity 
of tongues. 

If, however, language is regaided ns something 
more than a mere tool and an in souie fashion 
enshrining the genius of the speaker, there is 
6Uie to be on eager desiie to keep it alive and 
make it flourish exceedingly, rendering it moie 
and more adequate for the needs of the growing 
spirit of man. This point of view will explain 
why Charles V rejoiced on his mastery of new 
languages: it meant for him taking down the 
walls that separated him from the thoughts and 
the feelings, the hopes and desires of ^ his fnllow- 
^Gn, Mastery of ones own language moans en- 
tering on the full inheritance of the spiritual path 
pi his race or nation and the mostery of another 
is annexing the like heritage of* the eti anger, the 
orily annexation that does not leave any bitterneps 
behind it. As things are, much of what is called 
education is, for the majority of .those who get 
the benefit, the study of the mother-tongue and, 


perhaps, of another language and the final 
achioN oment an impt,rfect mastery of tiiese.' Per- 
fect mastery is the result of native aptitude and 
painstaking cultiiie and language as other aitistic 
tools can he satisfactoiily handled after a great 
deal of prel i mi MM ry training. Jt is wielded with 
power and beauty onl) by the well-dowered few, 
Ai»y ambitious fftandnrd of l.anguage acquisi- 
tion K--, foi the iLick of uff, out of the questuui. 
Ther© must bt' no diliieulty with regard to the 
medium of ii -tructioii in the noru.aL condition of 
things. The mother- tongue is the onl\ natural 
medium wo c.iii think of. That is the 
whence th»' woild of^ knowledge has to be moved 
in Foi the mass of men to whom the wh(»ie- 
witlml to be clothed and the wherewithal to bo 
fed arc m.itteis of piyssing concern, and they 
form the Uiajont} cvi i*} \vhcr(‘, the langu igc they 
hear from tin* lips of their mother is the only one 
to learn, ff from gabbling hrutiblily, inarticulately 
and coaisely, they learn to use vvoids articulately 
and with refir.enaent and in a way adequate to 
express their purposes, it is so mlich to the gain 
of humanity. Jf further they learn to interpret 
rightly the 8}mbolism of the alphabet and use the 
B}iiib<)lft for leading and writing they make fm ther 
progress in montal culture. With notliing more 
than a proper undei standing of his mother- Umgue, 
with such opportunities a.s he had of oral instruc 
tion, th© Athenian attained to n piottj enviable 
level of intf’lltctuM] advancement. Jf the world 
should consist of a number of .autonomous count- 
tiiep, with homogeneouR peoples, in well defined 
geographical areas, using di.s.tinctive huiguagcs 
fairly equipped for purposes of civilised communi- 
ention, there w ould be no problem to discuss as to 
which langungc must serve as the educational 
medium. It South India be composed, say, of 
two ‘Tamila^ and ‘ Telinga * provinces, th^ 
peopli**« speaking Tamil and Telugu,eMch a political 
entity with no moic relation to the outside world 
than they might btar to e.ach other, Tamil wmuld 
be The inc^dium as language of instruction in 
Tamila, and Telugu in Telinga. Similar statements 
ma> be nmde of othei p-arts of India like Bengal 
ami the Mahai'Ashtrn '*nd the Punjab It may bo 
conetded at once tiiat Sir Rabindranath logic is 
iriefu«abl6 (Vol 1 , p. 227 of the Calcutta Com- 
mission’s Repoit). The deepest and the uo^t 
intimate things of the heart alo learnt throug|h 
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the mother tongue ; language stucly as such is a 
costly acqui'^ition and leaves less energy to spare 
for the &tudy of things that really matter. 

Coming to the question as a uiattoi of practical 
politics, for the elementary grade of education 
terminating for the ordinary pupil at about 1 2, 
the medium must be the mother tongue of tho 
pupil. There can be no diiVeience of opiidon on 
this point. There is, however, another on wliich 
we may not be agreed. What exactly is the func- 
tion of education in the lowest grade ^ Who are 
to benefit by it? Is it for the exclusive ben(fl^ of 
those who, under the prestmt arrangement of 
things, are to be hewers of woi d and di-awer^ of 
water, doing the rough woik of t.lm woild ? Ate 
the elementary schools to be the c(nint<'r part of 
^ Volks Schvl6n' of Germany with no cliaiue 
for the better endowed pupils to wo)k then way 
up to the higher grades ? *Are the grides t.o iso- 
lated pyramids or are they to be diflVient 
parts of a ladder? The idea most in taxoiir 
seems to bo that the better typo of .^tudt^nts 
should bo given scholarships and exluijitmn.s and 
thus enabled to pursue higher couises of studies. 
In South India educational authorities favoured 
the ‘ pyramid ’ theory at ono tinuj but theie has 
been some relaxation ^ince and pupils may p.iss on 
from the elementary schools to tlie ini<ldle and 
high schools. In order that such adv.-ncement in 
studies be not hindered we would sugge.st that 
the vernicular language shouM be sttidiml under 
teachers trained in up to-date mottiods of langu- 
age instructioM. Tho pupils must be carefully 
drilled in phonetics with special reference to the 
mother-tongue. A knowledge of the phfnnotic 
value of the International Alphabet can be easily 
made apart of the acquisition in connoction with 
the phonetic drill. An elementary knowledge of 
spoken English would form part of the 
course or it might be made optional — from 
the 2nd or 3rd year. A much bt*ttcr typo of 
the elementary grade teacher and a mm*h b<*tter 
I 3 ^d one alone can do justice to the work 
assigned to him. The training schools must 
equip him with the needed knowledge of phone- 
tics with reference to his vernacular and ‘ .spoken ’ 
English. And what Mr. \^d .says with regard 
to the training of the Prima^ Teacher in England 
may be applied with the neneesary changes to the 
teacher’s special language : ^ 

“I feel that the mother-tongue should be the chief 
Bubiept of bis training. Not the niceties of English 
Grammar and Analysis, nor the more specialised re- 

* Vide Moore : Educational Reconstruction last No. 
InternationaljJournal of Ethics# 


finements of English Philology, but a broad and 
humane study of English as a means of expression. 
The primary teacher does not read enough, does not 
write enough, does not speak enough. It would be 
well for him if he were soaked in English literature 
from Chaucer to Stevenson and Kipling.” 

Trained by such Teneberp, the pupils would 
begin tho secondiu'y couise in a moi« advantage- 
ous manner than now. Those that might go out 
into tho world for the practiced tiaining in the 
rough woik of the vvoi Id would be a manlier, m 
womanlicr sot. 

What should he the medium of instruction in 
the secondary course ? What is the '.ole to ho 
played h> tho mothei- tongue of the pupil and b) 
English ? Ami is thoro to be any basis tor furthei 
language ac(]uisi( ion in the higli school cla.sses < 
If in European countries theie me the claims of 
the modej*n languages and tho clnssical, heie in 
Indi i thnie rue those of English and S.inskrit 
.and Aiabic. In tin* secondary course i\o deoin it 
necossaj) fi>r all pupils to cany on tho stud) of 
two laiiguages, and when the more aml)iti«u- 
parents or paients rocjuiie it, (.f three. The first 
in iinjiovtance will be the mother-tonguo. And 
the stink nt may be expected to rrudeo sufiicient 
progress in it and be qualified at tho end of the 
high sr'hool couifco to uppieciiite tho hr st nvnihihlc 
modem litoratuie ;*s also tho great poets of the 
earlier peiiod. Ho will bo able to express his 
ideas in intelligible and correct modern speech, 
a happy n>oan between the pedantic and the 
vulgar. With regard to the proficiency in 
English, the start the pupil has fiad in oral Eng- 
lish must be continued and specially trained men — 
ade<]uately paid as a matter of coursA — must 
be made to teach English according to the direct 
method which has been falopted by all earnest 
teachers of the modern or classical l.inguages.* 
Jt- would be an advantage if the work of the 
oailier English couise be regarded .as the 
more responsible and dignified work ami the 
later work in tho higher clussos he assigned to 
comparatively fresh accessions to tho profession. 
The instruction in ‘ infoimahon ’ subjects would 
go or In the language of the pupil. Mathe- 
matic.-. and Science, Geography and History 
would bo taught and in due correlation 
and in the bes^ up-to-date manner and teachers 
would uve when convenient English technical 
terms and not go in search of Vernacular 
’ periphraspR as difficult as their English equiva- 
lents. With regard to the additional third 
language it is a question for the pupil concerned 

Adam's New Teachini; Chapters ii. iii & iv. 
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oil.hor to tro^t it an altoruative for something 
he gives up or an * extra * outside the regular 
curricaluni. 

Those who wish to discontinue their studies 
jifter the school course may go on with Science 
and allied subjects, the instruction and text- 
books being in the Vernacular languages through- 
out that stige: as a corollary the s:uno 
languages must be allowed for the purposes of 
Examirfations. AVith regard to other students 
there would be l‘rt»in the 4th Form a difference in 
the eonno of studies. Composition and the 
study of la*igui-gp and literature would form the 
items of the V('r;iacular language course common 
to the whole school. Other subjects will ])e 
studied by tiioscj proceeding to the I Jnivt r ."ity 
with tho help of books in English and Hie 
instruction will be in English. A three' yeais’ 
cirefully laid out course in tJic * direct ’ teaehii g 
of English must enable the Fourth FAirm lioy to 
read books, in oas> English, on Tndiin and 
Eriglibh History and Rcience, books of the kind 
now in use among pupils of his standing 
Considering the enormous value set on proficiency 
in English, very few stmlents would prefer to 
study their subjects with tho help of their 
mother-tongue, once they feel tiiey are well 
enough equipped to use English books. At any 
rate there may be two parallel courses of instruc- 
tion through two different nuidi i in llistoiv, 
Geography, Science and Mathematics ; with t.vo 
final tests. Those that desire to matriculate for 
the University Studios will take their papers in 
‘ English ’ in subjects other than the mother 
tongue or their third language 

The Scheme suggested above seems the best 
ad^p^ed not only to secure the advantages of Eilu 
cation being imparted through the pupil’s mothei- 
tongue but also to avoid the inconvenience of 
po.stponing the acquisition of Enjjlish to a V4*rv 
late stage* and thus leading to t lu* impei IVa L 
mastering of tho language that is to figure so 
.largely in the University course. Tho basis of 
^rmanent acquisitions that have to serve 
through life are best laid between 8 'and 14. 
Much exaggeration is indulged in with regard 
to the overtasking of the pupils* energy in tho 
preliminary task of the language acquisition. 
What Quintilian said of the youth of his days 
is still true of the young Indian pupil : 

“ The temper of boys is better able to bear labour 
than that of men. For, as neither the fcT-lls of children 
when thrown on the ground, nor their crawling on 
hands and knees, nor, soon after, constant play, and 


running all day hither and thither, inconvenience 
their bodies so much as those of adults, because they 
are of little weight and no burden to themselves, so 
their minds likewise I conceive suffer less from 
fatigue because they exert themselves with less effort 
and do not apply to study by putting any force on 
ihemsedvos, but merely yield themselves to others to 
he formed.” 

With proper te.ichiog the High School boy 
must shtj^ at the cud of his course adv'anced 
enough proficiency in his mother-tongue corres- 
ponding to th.'it shown b} the American High 
School Student in English Further studies in 
the language must be more or less self- directed 
under tho guid.ir ce of University teachers— in 
easo.s where the student matriculates for higher 
studi* s. A^ legurds English ho must speak and 
write rn elcai and faiily eoiTQct, English; he 
must ho ablo t(i lejul and undeistand modem 
English wrrters of avei.ngo difficulty. This is not 
too high an attainment for the Student who has 
been pursuing his studies in the High School. 
Ho iiiust he able to pui.‘-uo his University Studies 
tollewing with intelligence the lecturers on the 
SHveral subjects 

The ordinary Jndrari Student beginning his 
vSehool odueition at six will have completed the 
primary guide of Education in his twelfth year. 
And his High School eouiso may bo expected to 
occupy liim fill his 18th .\ear. A further interposi- 
tion of 2 yeaiH for tho intermediate course will be 
unneec‘-s.uy. An additional }ear at a “ Col- 
legiat(* ’ School as in Mysore will do if the High 
School eertific.ito cannot ho accepted as proof of 
intelleetii'd maturity. 

Much of the dead set made against English by 
critics of edueati.-n in India is due to a kind of 
chauvinism Hi.it consciously or unconsciously 
sway' th(‘ hicliin and the Fmglishirian alike. 
The Indian naturally echoes the psitriotic indigna- 
tion of the Chronicler of the Conquest: 

I wmc’ii that there h(* in all the world eountriea none 
That hold not to their own speech save England 

alone. 

Tho ascendency of tho English language irp- 
tates the Indian ns much as the marriage ring 
seems to irritate tlic new woman symbolisng, as it 
does, submission to the dominant partner in life, 
This hypnotic suirer dor to the Western cult there 
has been enough of. He must get out of the 
cage, out of the magic circle of the prime enchan- 
tress. Tho ingress to the now land of freedom 
for the spirit is through his own mother-tongue. 

On the other side the Englishman is nettled at 
the novel spectacle of the multitude of Indian 
pupils made to study Shakespeare and Milton, to 
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epout^ Shelley lyrios and Byron’s dithyramba 
to maunder o«^er * Maud/ to subtilise over ‘ Saul *. 
la there any reality bohind it all or, what is 
more likely, do they play pirrofca? He is half 
amused, half indij^n int m«iOh as the Pandits to- 
lerant perforce might witness the spnotacle of a 
class of Bilgrami’s chanting the Vedas ind the 
Upanishads. Is there not a gre'ft deal of labour 
wasted t More mowing of the wind fielding by 
and by a crop of whirl-wind ! Don’t wo see already 
the pernicious effects of this unnatural method 
of education in politics ? Caliban has If arnt the 
* lingo ’ and he is voluble in imprecations. 

Both these classes of critics fiom totally 
different motives deprecate any intensive culfcuro 
in English. Let there bo no non .sonse, no pre- 
tence about the prodoiency of the Indiui in 
English. Let it be plainly undoifetool thit a 
working knowledge of EoglUh, bomething higher 
than the butlor’e, something lower than the 
Madras clerk’s is the thing to socaro. 

The Indian must be reminded tint every thing 
.distinctive of the renovated India of to day and 
of its legitimate ambitious is directly^tracoable to 
the inspiration derwed from that literjitiire whose 
influence is so decried at present, that have not 
yot come to the end of our schooling in Western 
Arts and Sciences, that wholesome .appreciative 
contact with English literature has a suppling, re- 
invigorating effect on our literatures, tliat when 
sound political tissues are foirning out of 

heterojfduous elemrants it is suicidal folly to cut 
off that spiritual circulation so ossentisl for healthy 
development, that unalloyed good ruu<st result 
from an adequate provision for the spread of the 
requisite knowledge of English in the different 
grades of School and College education and for the 
assimitatigtn of the best spirit of its literature 

among the peoples of India ; that in the 

ourriculum of studies the position of the 

mother-tongue has been properly recognised 
and that there is ample scope., for the most 
intensive and extensive study of verna- 
cular literatures. The other class of critics will 
see that it in too late in the day to begrudge a 
gift can be kept without so much as By or 
with your leave,’’ tfciat the only chance of keeping 
back tbw infectious spirit of English literature 
was to ^have Brahman -like made a mystery of 
what is now as common as the vivifying breatff 
of heaven, that there is plenty of good sense in 
whati^ir Eranejs Vounghusband, no flibby senti- 
mentalist, says about the ultimate goal of India 
as the promotion — among peoples fusing into unity 


under the genial warmth of the new forces — of a 
life of vital affection and the enjoyment of beauty 
in nature and art, a life of ** staunch com- 
radeship, ardent friendship and tender home- 
loves,”* that nothing will so materially contri- 
bute towards making the goal attainable as keep- 
ing the channels of thought and intelligent 
sympathy between England and India open and 
free from choking weeds that are only too sure 
to gather. 

There is one thing to which a brief reference 
must be mado. The Commissioners give an accu- 
rate account ..of the position assigned to the 
vernacular languages from the earliest days of 
educational reform. The choice was between 
English nnd Sanskrit or Arabic as the medium of 
inbtruction. The Vernacular languages, every- 
body agreed, had not suttiidontly developed to 
serve as proper vehicles of instruction. Except 
Brian Hodgson there was no serious advocate of 
the claims of the living languages as media of 
education, Macaulay threw the overwhelming 
weight of his advocacy in favour of English an3 in 
the circumstances he was perfectly right. Adop- 
tion of Sanskrit or Arabic as the medium would 
not have resulted in that vernacularisation of 
knowledge which alone, in . Hodgson’s words, 
would liberate men’s minds. 

From the first there wnja no faltering /ts to the 
position of the living languages of India : even 
Travelyan admits that the instruction of ^he mass 
of the people through the medium of their own 
language was the object to be kept in view. The 
Public Instruction Committee records on the 7th 
March, 1836: ‘‘ We conceive the formation of a 
vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to 
which all our efforts must be directed.” Since 
then consistent attempts have been made* by 
Government to improve the position of the 
vernacular languages and with heartier co-opera-^ 
tion from the' prof fussed admirers of our own 
culture, there must be ^better results to ^how. 

After all it is not the distressing cSsise of the 
embarrassed lover who cries ; ^ '' 

'How happy he would be jrith either 
If t'other charmer wore away. # 

The lady- languages have absolutely no jealousy, 
And the lady wi^ modester pretentions gains 
immensely by association with the clear-^ed ex- 
perience and ripe wisdom of the other. 

* Our Aim in India, The KineUmth Century* 
February, 1916. 



Tfie Future of the Ottoman Empire. 

A SYMPOSIUM., 


The feeling amongst the Mahomet! ins in all parts of the World is growing mdre anxious and agitated 
every day at the very idea of the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. In India meetings have 
been held in Madras, Boiobay, Allahabad and other leading towns protesting against'such a proposal 
and appealing to the Peace Conferetioe nob t ) commit such a blunder in the settlement regarding the 
Turkil^h Empire. We are in entire accord, with the sentiments expressed in the address recently 
presented to the Premier of Engl ind by Lords Ampthil), Islington and Carmichael, Mr. Charles 
Roberts, ^Sir Theodore Morrison, Sir John Bewett and other.^ and we earnestly plead that Turkish 
Sovereignty in Asia Minor ari8 Thrace may not be abolished. We are glad to give below a further 
instalment; of the views of represerititive Mahomcdans on this subject. — (Ed,^ I. li.) 


The Hon. Mir Aead AH Khan. 

C HE future of the Obtomin Empire is a 
topic of absorbing interest to Mussulmans all 
over the world The Turkisli peace settle 
» metit has not yet been ma le, and the ques- 
tion of the Turkish settlement is leally too delic-ite 
to be handled satisfactorily by Indian Mussilmans 
who as loyal subjects of the British Crown have 
to realise their sense of serious rospon.sibility in 
the matter. In this instance, our responsibility 
is two fold. As British Indian citizens, we have 
little political relation with Turkey or any other 
foreign power. We may, however, wish well of 
Turkey and her future. Jn the next place, our 
natural sympathies with Turkey arise from reli- 
gious considerations. As co-reJigiomsts and 
members of the great Islamic brotherhood, we 
stand related to the caliphate of the Bui tan oi 
Turkey. In this sense 1 share the strong feelings 
of my CO* religionists that the independence and 
integrity of the caliphate should be preserved. It 
tiaBalsotobe remembered that the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire as suggested by 
some of the greedy allies will probably atlbct the 
honour and prestige of the caliphate. Hence 
Indian Mussalmans with the lest of their 
co-religionists all over the world .ire anxious to 
maintain unimpaired the supreme dignity of the 
caliphate. “-While we do not challaiigo,'' said 
the British Premier, “ the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire in the homelands of the Turkish 
race with its capital at Constantinople, the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Bea 
being internationalised and neutralised, Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are 
in our judgment ' entitled to a recognition of 
their separate national condition ” The intefua- 


tion.iHsatioii and neutralisation of the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea is 
a matter the full significance of which is hardly 
realised by those Indian Mussalmans who desire 
the restoration to Turkey of all her lost posses- 
sions. Further, the restoration of conquered 
territories, chiefly inhabited by non- Turkish 
peoples, is a matter which ought to be decided by 
the Peace Conference. Opinion, however, is 
divided as to whether the separate national 
existence of countries, like Arabia, Armenia, 
Syriop Mesopotamia and Palestine is compatible 
with the Turkish Suzerainty over them in Asia- 
Minor and Thrace. While recognising separate 
governments in theto provinces, each of them 
practically independent in its internal affairs, 
Turkey can yet retiin her Suzerainty over all of 
them. 

Since sentiment plays such a largo ^art in the 
afiairs of men that it cannot altogether be ignored, 
the religious seritiuieutB of the eighty million 
Mussalman subjects within the %itish Empire, 
not to speak of the vast millions outside it, ought 
to count, when the peace delegates conclude their 
deliberations with logard to the final settlement 
in a just and honourable ^ way of the Turkish 
peace terms. 1 do hope and trust that great 
Britain, as the largest Moslem power too in the 
world, will ill the generosity of her international 
or Wofld policy come to the rescue of Turkey in 
an evil hour and save her from falling to pieces. 
The feelings of Indian Mussalmans in the matter, 
1 am glad to be able to write, have been duly 
represented by the Government of India to whom 
our grateful thanks are due both to the members 
of the Peace Conference and the authorities in 
England. 



ttriNbUN ESVIEW. „„ 

Th. Hon. Si. FMriM..y Currimbho,. M,aW Rrfi.„d.B. Ahn.«l. 


We hwe heard with oobsteraation that the 
Turk^ Empire is going to be broken up. Con- 
Btantmople le to be internationalized. Constanti- 
nople IB the Beat of the ELhilafat und any inter- 
. fecenoe with this Metropolis of Islam, which has 
been so for the last four hundred years, will be 
resented by the Moslem World. It is full of 
mosques and is in all essentials a Moslem City 
and must not be internationalized. If other 
naUons desire any facilities* they should ask for 
^em through the Turkish Government. The 
^tish Prime Minister has also given, what must 
teregwded as a solemn pledge, that Turkish 
Sovereignty shall remain intact so f.ar as Con- 
stantinople and other places where Turkish people 
, predomiDate are concerned, ^ ^ 

Now, we come to Thrace. The population of 
Thrace is predominantly Turkish, some 8 to 1 1 
pbr cent, of Greek and other nationalities 1 ask 
the Powers that be, on what grounds Thrace is 
proposed to be made over to the Greeks. Is it 
6n grounds of self determination ? According to 
tto principle laid down, every nation is to be 
given the choice of self-determination, and if this 
principle ie to be observed with regard to fhrace 
it must deride in favour of Turkey. * ♦ * • 

Now, I come to the fate of the other provinces 
of the Turkish Empire about which we are told 
that mandates are to be given to different Euro- 
pean powers, for instance Hejaz, Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. If these provinces are able to 
manage their own internal affairs just like Austra- 
lia and Canada, under the British suzerainty 
there will be no objection to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment allftyring them to manage their internal 
affairs as they wish. But, why should the Turkish 
Government not have the Mandate for them ? 
First of all the claim is that they belong to 
Turkey The second-claim is that they are mostly 
inhabited by Mussalmans, and lastly, these places 
contain the Holy places and Shrines of Islam to 
which Mahomedane from all parts of the World 
flock in .number, end the Sultan being the Kbalif 
of the Mahomedane, he alone should have the 
right of tb« Mandate for them and no one else. 

If it be urged that any interests of the non- 
Mahmneflans, are to be safe-guarded in these pro- 
vinoee, this can safely be managed by mutual 
arrangement between the Turkish and the Allied 
Qovem^ts.— [/Ww a mpeeeh ddivmd at 
Bomhap.^ 


Prnl**** Empire is divided into different 

lomnces, and if the Provinces are put under the 

wiirS^hf* T Po«*ere, the result 

^ower. We do not object to the right of self 

*l»e people of the 

fam the Holy Places.of Is- 

^ *0 be the Protector of 

Slam ° Defender of the faith of 

Islam, What IS required by us is that ‘the tem- 
poral power of the Sultan should not be diminieh- 

Sat have ,,trong reasons to apprehend 

that the so umn pledge given by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the 5th of .January, 1918, on behalf of 
the whole British Empire in reference to the re- 
nowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which 
are predominantly Turkish by race, is not going 

nle of'^lf^^T'f ** consistent with the princi- 
ple of self-determination to allow Grecian trooift 
to occupy Tlirace and other lands whose popul^ 

race ? Would not the principle of self-determina- 

tion degenerate into a mockery if such acts wen, 
OonfeJe^ ' '' 


As I have said just now, Indian Mussalmans 
have no objection to the principle of self-determi- 
nation to be granted to the peoples of Hejaz 
Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia. But those’ 
Provinces which contain the Holy places of Islam 
ought to remain under the suzerainty of the 

be cut nfl from the body of the Turkish 
Empiie and their mandate should not be 
given to any European Power but Turkey The 
proposal to internationalize Constantinople ‘is also 
inconsi^rtiit with the principle of self-determina- 
tion. This Metropolis of the Turkish Empire 
which h^us been the seat of the Caliphate for four 
hundred and sixty years contains a populatioa 

bv^ M P®*" Turkish 

by race. Besides Constantinople is studded with 
wany architectural monuments and relf^ous In- 
stitutions of Jriam. These and other conflicting 
reports which have appeared in the Press have 

““i«‘TH««ony and suspense 
among the Indian Massalmans and we are tl^ 
fore justihed to request our /Government to an- 

the condition of Peace with Turkey 

[From a Spetdh ddmred at Bombay.) 



INDIAN LABOUR iN CEYLON 


R. C. F ANDREWS, who «0 sympathy with 
Indian aspirations in general and whoso 
keen understanding of Indian labour pro- 
blems in particular, are well known, re- 
cently paid a visit to Ceylon ns the representa- 
tive of the Madras Provincial Conference and the 
Ceylon Workers Welfare Longue. 

Mr» Andrews wos naked in particular to report 
on the probable effects of the new Labour 
Ordinance. 

He has> accordingly visited both tea and rubber 
estates and has seen and spoken with “ officials, 
planters, kanganis and labourers.” It is hoped 
that his views on the new Ceylon Labour Ordi- 
nance which we here cull from his interviews and 
statements in the press may be read with 
interest and satisfaction. 

In the course of an interview reported by the 
Madras Publicity Board, Mr. Andrews points 
cait that he had seen and heard things which 
convinced him that thete had once been only 
too much justification for the bad repute 
attaching to Ceylorih treatment of emigrant 
labour. Ilis en(i(uiries went to show that the 
rest of the past difficulty lay in the indebt- 
edness of the cooly to the estates and Kanganis 
He found that not only did the cooly suffer from 
this system but the estates found it ruinous to 
their in^rests. Now it was clear to him that 
unless this indebtedness was totally done away 
with it was hopeless to look for any redemption. 
The abolition of the cooly’s indebtedness there- 
fore is the key to the solution of tho whole labour 
trouble in Ceylon. How does the Bill propo.se to 
(emedy this defect ? Mr, Andrews warmly sup- 
ports the drastic terms of the Bill : — 

“ Any debt owing by an immigrant labourer to an 
employer or by any such labourer to a Kanganny or 
by any Kanganny to an employer, and any security 
held or given in respect of such debt, shall be and tho 
same is hereby declared to be extinguished and not 
recoverable by any process of law, in any court in the 
colony. 

“ Immediately upon the passing of thi& Ordinance 
the Governor shall appoint a Commissioner to enquire 
into the debts owing by the immigrant labourers to 
any Kanganny and by any Kanganny to any employer. 

The Commissioner may, upon such evidence as he, 
on his absolute discretion, may think reliable, fix, by 
order in writing under his hand, the amount due by 
any such labourers to the Kanganny and by any Kan- 
ganny to the employer. 

** The anfbunt so found due by any such labourers to 
any Kanganny shall be a debt owing by the employer 
to such Kangannyf and shall be payable b^ such 


employer in such instalments spread over £ve years 
as the Commissioner may, by his order, direct provided 
that any debt owing by the Kanganny to tho emplo- 
yers shall be set off against any debt owing to the 
Kanganny by the employer under tho provisions of 
this Ordinance, and such order shall be only in respect 
of the balance, if any, owing by the employer to the 
Kanganny. 

“ As from the commencement of this Ordinance, no 
transaction based upon credit given to any immigrant 
labourer (while registered under this Ordinance) shall 
except as in this Ordinance' expressly provided, bo 
enforceable by any employer or Kanganny as against 
any such labourer.” 

There are also clauses which prevent the 
burden of indebtedness accumulating But there 
is no use of all this if nothing is done to arrive 
at a minimum wage and limit the hours of labour. 
These should be done by organising (abour on 
right lines. For no leal improvement is possible 
hO long as the daily wage of the labourer is below 
the level of subsistence. But the greatest blot 
on the system is yet to be removed. The penal 
laws under Section 11 of 1865 still remain un- 
repealed Its provisions are as follow : — 

A servant refuSlng to work without reasonable cause 
or guilty of drunkenness, wilful disobedience of orders, 
insolence, or gross neglect of duty or who shall quit 
his employer’s sorvico withput tho prescribed month’s 
notice, shall bo punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to throe months or with fine 
Bot exceeding Rs. 50 or with both and a servant 
making a false statement as to his former employment, 
or denying his former employment, shall be punishable 
with a fine of Rs. 30 or with imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a period not exceeding three 
months, or with both. 

Mr Andrews very rightly urges that these 
should bo deleted because criminal prosecutions 
for labour offences weie out of harmony 'with 
modern labour legislation. 

Sa}s Mr. Andrews: The Government of 
India have aheady declared abolition of penal 
clauses for labour offences to be their policy and 
in the Crown Colonies of Fiji, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and British Guiana these penal clauses, making 
labour offences criminal have been abolished. 
The same will have to be done in Ceylon and the 
E. M. S.” 

It only remains for us to add that the autho- 
rities in India and the Government *of Madras in 
particular should take the earliest opportunity to 
remove from the statute book penal provisioDB 
relating to labour offences. 




AN INDIAN SHEPHERD 

BY 


THOS. D. CORNELIUS 


— 

THE waning sun in mantle bright 

To western regions sped ; 

» The twinkling stars their glimmering light 

Upon the daikiiess shed. 

Now all his dress was tunic bare, 

His head a turban topt ; 

In flowing masses fell the hair, 

A crook his shoulder propped. 

Prom hole or break the bat appeared, 

Each bird its turret sought ; 

§ Sweet smiling moon to bless she neared 

The peasant’s weary cot. 

Beside a winding crystal brook, ^ 

A sylvon hill behind, 

His little flock the shepherd took 

To tend, liia lob assigned. 

His lowly hut of ages old, 

* Beneath a spreading tree, 

Was mansion decked with beaten gold, 

For there his soul was free. 

And there a pallet rude he spread, 

• 

The cattle grazing alow, 

The summer sun above the bead. 
Wide meadows green below. 

His daughter there her hand-ljjom plied, 

A damsel young and fair ; 

And there did twenty men abide 

And there the fowls icpnir. 

Ho took the flute, his feelings sprang, 
(The stre imlet shyly rolled) 

Of thousand household gods he sang 
Of mighty men of old, 

t 

Obscure the rustic board wnij spiead, 

With frugal fare prepared. . 

The children's clatter o’er their bread 

The bleating lambkins shared. 

IIo batlied in bubbling waters by, 

The daily work was done ; 

And then as though to bid good-b 3 e 
All ruddy shone the sun. 

They slept. He dreamt — at kings he frowned, 

He mounted Everest peak — 

But when he opo’d his eyes be found 

Himself a farmer meek. 

With foiidest thoughts of homely ties 
The father’s heart was stiried : 

His childien flitted in his eyes. 

The infant cry he heard. 

’Gain rattling leaves sang him to sleep, 

XJ|» ro»e the Morning Star ; 

The (Chanting cuckoo broke his sleep 
in fiikvery tones afar. 

The weaiy poi-ty homeward steered, ' 

The cowherd, cattle, hound ; 

The village boys the old man jeered** 

And scared lihe sheep around, 

1 

He led the sheepf his dog withal, 

T<^ walk the beaten track ; 

He wbtiitM ihe straying brutes to call, 

For o{|v4hey tarried back, 

Bay in day out the shepherd wrought 
With mind and hands so stroagr' 
He died and found his lonely not 

His sires nnd sons among. 



Taxation and Financial Administration under 

the Mughals. 

By Mr. GULSHAN RAI, b.a., ll.b. 

(Prof, of History^ Sanatana Dharma College Lahore.) 


BOM time« immemorial a very important 
portion of public revenues in India has been 
raised from land. The Mughal system 
which was first defined and brought into 
shape by Baja Thodar Mall, divided culturable 
land into four classes. The Ist class Polaj was 
annually cul{iva:ted for each crop in succession 
and never allowed to lie fallow. The 2nd class 
ParoUti was left out of cultivation for a time in 
order to allow it to recover its strength. The 
3rd class Cha>char was loft fallow for three years, 
and the last class Uanjar was land uncultivated 
for five >earB and more. Out of the first two kinds 
of land, ^rd of the produce of each sort repre- 
sented the share of the {State. When lands out 
of cultivation were brought under the plough for 
the ‘first time the full land revenue of |rd 
share of the produce was not demanded at the 
start. In the case of Chachar lands the Govern- 
ment share was j^g-th in the first ^ar, ,^th 
in the second }ear, y^th in the third and 
fourth years, and the ordinary ^rd in the fifth 
and subsequent years. In the case of Banjar 
lands brought under cultivation, only one or two 
acres of grain per bigha of land were demanded 
in the first year, five seers in the second year, 
^th of the produce in the third year, |th in 
the fourth year, and ^rd in the fifth and subse- 
quent years. The cultivators had the option to 
pay land-revenue in cash or in kind, according to 
their convenience. Originally the cash values of 
landcrevenue were determined every year 
by the local oiB^sers. But this method was 
found to be attended with considerable 
amount of inconvenience both to the State 
officials as well as to the cultivators. This 
system was also liable to much corruption on the 
part of ofiioials of state, causing oppression to 
the Agriculturists. So this method was givpn up, 
and under the reforms of Baja Todar Mall a 
Decennial Settlement of cash values was first 
noade. Under this Settlement an aggregate of 
the actual collection for the past ten years was 
formed, and a tenth of the total was fi^ed as the 
annual assessment. After the expiry of five years 
this assessment was made permanent. Though 
theoretically this settlement was liable to 
i*evision but actually as a matter of fact we 
know that it wds revised after long and irregular 
periods. In fiengeJ, for instance, the settlement 
of Todar Mall made in about 1582 was revised in 


1658, for the first time, and in 1722 the second 
time. 

But land* revenue, though a very important 
source of public revenue, has never been the 
only source of income to the state in India. 
From times immemorial taxes have also been 
levied. They were known by the name of kar 
in Hindu period, and Jihat, Bair Jihat, and 
ahwahe in the Mahommadan period. These 
imposts were either custom duties, or transit 
dues on merchandize, or taxes on sale of houses, 
waiket places, persons, cattle, trees, professions, 
and manufactures, fees and royalties charged 
on marriages, discount on the exchange of coins*, 
fees on fishery rights, and manufacture of salt, 
lime, and spirituous liquor. Some of these taxes 
were imposed by the Central Authority^ at Delhi, 
others by the provincial governors, while still 
othets by the district officer. In modern 
phraseology some of these imposts were Imperial 
taxes, some provincial rates, and other local cesses. 
So long as the Central authority remained strong, 
provincial and local rates were kept within 
proper limits. But when after the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, the Central authority became 
weak, there remained no check on provincial and 
district rulers to increase the number as well as 
the rates of such imposts. It was also during 
this period of disintegration of Mughal power 
in India that the land-revenue settlements of the 
Central Government began to be scjriouBly inter- 
fered with. Originally these settlements once 
made remained permanent. But as resumption 
of Jagir lands, and increase or decrease of cultur- 
able land, due to river action, occured every now 
and then, and conquests brought new districts 
under Mughal rule, settlement records were 
occasionally revised. When under the succes- 
sors of Aurangzeb, the Central authority became 
too weak to enforce obedience to its orders m 
keeping taxation within proper limits, and when 
the provincial governors also, in order to become ^ 
independent, were at this time, trying to increase 
their resources, fresh settlements were made with 
the district officers. Assessments of land- revenue 
were increased, Jagir lands were resumed to a 
greater extent, and local imposts, * formerly 
' excluded from revenue rolls were npw included 
therein. In this period provincial^ rulers 
enhanced land-revenue settlements, not strictly 
OH' the usual basis of land px^uce, but on 
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arbitrary baeis, fixed on the ability of local 
officers to pay. * When in the middle of the 
IBtb* century, the provincial authority also in its 
turn became weak, and could not enforce payment 
of revenues from the district officers, the settle- 
ments began to be fixed entirely on the basis of 
actual realizations. This gave rise to the noto- 
rious system of farming so well known in the 
earlier years of East India Company’s adminis- 
tration. Such was the state of taxation in the 
country when the English merchants of the 
East IdSia Company arrived on the scene. 

In order to enforce this system of taxation the 
Mughals made use of a Financial machinery 
which can conveniently be studied in sections. 
The financial work of the Mughals, was distribu- 
ted among different classes of officers. One set 
was entrusted with the actual collection of land* 
revenue, and taxes. They were also the chief 
executive officers of the territories under their 
jurisdiction. Another set was to supervise and 
see whether the executive officers collected 
proper amounts from the people and accounted 
for the revenues under their control, properly to 
Government. This set of officers was also 
entrusted with the custody of all records showing 
amounts of land-revenue due from each land- 
owner, and taxes from the people residing in 
each district. The third set of officers was 
charged with the custody of Government money, 
who were also required peiiodically to submit 
aoi^unts to Government. 

in our survey of the functions of these 
different sets of officers, we have to begin from 
the village, the unit of administration in all 
Indian Governments. But at t^e outset it 
must be pointed out that the Mahommadan 
administrative machinery did not change the 
earlier Hindu system of Government, beyond the 
chakla, sirkar, or zillah. Throughout the 
Mahommadan period the system "of government 
in villages and in parganas was essentially Hindu 
and left untouched by the rulers. The Mahom- 
madans dRd not trouble themselves much about 
the oofiktitution knd administration of villages 
and pa^anas^ so long as revenue and tsxes 
^ere pud regularly and .peace and order .was 
maintained in such areas. In every village a 
mukkaddam, patel, oroheudhri was to generally 
superintend village affaLra, settle disputes of 
the iuliJibitantB attend to peltce questions, collect 
land-revenue and othw taxes within his village 
and to summon and ptbside at the village 
panchay^t. Originally this officer was elected by 
the heads of all (end-oVning families in the 


village or a section of the village, but subse- 
quently it became a common practice to choose the 
cboudhri from the same family. By the time the 
Afghans established their rule in India this 
officer had become practically hereditary. The 
pargana officer and the government generally 
recognised in him a leader of the village commu- 
nity. Consequently it was he who was held 
responsible by government for payment of land- 
revenue and taxes. He was therefore required 
to enter iwto a contract with the pargana officer 
to*p.ay Government dues on behalf of the village 
community. He was at the same time held 
responsible by the Government for the mainte- 
napee of peace and order within the area under 
his jurisdiction. For these services the village 
headmen was originally paid by village land 
owners by an assignment of kind within the 
village. But subsequently for work done on 
behalf of government his income was supplement- 
ed by allowance by the state oT some percentage 
on land -revenue realized by him. This percent- 
age was deducted by the headman from the 
village collations. 

Along mth this village executive officer, but 
independently of him there was another village 
officer also, the patwari, whose main duty was to 
maintain the records and keep the accounts 
connected with land-revenue. But at the same 
time he was also the chief financial and minis- 
terial officer m the village. He was required to 
maintain systematic records of all facts affecting 
the economic and industrial lifp of the village. 
In a way he was the master of village statistics. 
For submission to higher authorities he was to 
prepare statements, showing the propiietary oc- 
cupancy and other rights of individuals in village 
lands whether cultivated or fallow. The riiplplo 
villagers could enquire from the patwarfaxto 
what amount of land-revenue or taxes was to be 
^ paid by each individual. Originally the patwari 
also like the cboudhri was appointed by thc^ 
village land-owners, and paid from village common 
lande, usually by an assignment of land. But 
subsequently for work done in collecting statistics 
for the use of government, the state also supple- 
mented his income by \ allowing him a email 
percentage on the value of goods manufactured in 
t|^e village. In fact he received a share from 
government duties levied on^maOufactured goods. 

Above the village was ^e cirde, tnl^al} 
• balqa, or zail which consisted of a number of 
villages grouped together. The coliedScm of JjMd* 
revenue and taxes in each oirela was in diai|[e of 
a tahsQda^. The maintenanoe & paaoe mi 
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in the circle was entrusted to a tbanadar, and the 
inspection of village records and the preparation 
of circle accounts was the work of a Darogha or 
inspector. The thatiadar was appointed hy the 
Foujdar and was responsible to him for his work. 
The tahsildar and the Darogba were appointed 
by the pargana officer. The tahsildar collected 
land-revenue and taxes from the village choudh- 
ries and helped the thanadar, in supplying re- 
cruits, jn the apprehension of robbers and docoits, 
and in the supply of criminal intelligoncn. 
The tlianadar helped tho tahsildar in the collection 
of land-revenuo and taxes from defaulting choa 
dhries and hy lending the sorvicos of sepoys 
under his employ. These civil officers i.s., tho 
tahsildar and the J3arogha wore paid by the 
pargana officer either in cash or by assignment 
of lands in the pargana. 

Above the circle was tho pargana itself 
Originally each pargana was administered by a 
Zamindar, Talnkdar, Kardar, or Deshmukh. He 
was either a representative of some ancient Hindu 
RAja confirmed in the administration of a part of 
whole of his ancestral territory by the Mahom- 
madan Rulers, or he was a government contractor, 
who in recent years had acquired the chieftain- 
shi|^of the pargana by inserting himself in tho 
place of the original one by inheritance, purchase, 
or mere force. This chief was answerable for trans- 
mission to government of the sovereign’s portion 
of harvest iu the pargana, in kind or in cash, and 
under the Mughal government, at least, his func- 
tions were expressed in writing by tho terms of 
his Sanad or patent * of appointment. On the 
death or remoV'Al or retirement of every 
chief an heir to the deceased, or successor 
to the office was required to present to the 
sqyereign a petition for appointment. This 
petition was to be recommended by the pro- 
vincial governor and to be accompanied by 
a report signed by him showing the circumstancos 
attending the death or removal of the previous 
chief, together with other general information 
• about the pargana territories. On the receipt of 
the petition thus forwarded, and report of the 
■ provincial governor, the Emperor, if favourably 
disposed, required the petitioner to enter into a 
written covenant and sign the necessary 
mocAoIjba. In this covenant all the duties and 
obligations of the pargana chief were enumerated. 
On the execution of the mwAalha the petitioner 
ms required to enter into an agreement to pay 
into the royal treasury a or royal fee, 

which may be looked upon in tho light of a suc- 
cession duty. He was also at the same time 


required to pay up all balances that may have been 
due as arrears. In consideration of the Peishkask 
and the agreement to pay up the arrears, and the 
execution of the machalka the Imperial Sanad or 
patent of appointment was granted to the peti- 
tioner. In this patent of appointment all the 
duties and obligations enumerated in tho 
inachalka were recapitulated, and at the same 
time his rights and privileges were mentioned 
therein. On the grant of this Semad the peti- 
tioner forthwith entered upon the duties of a 
pargana chieftain. The following weio tho most 
important functions of this chieftain : — . 

1 . He had to pay up forthwith the Peishkask 
agreed upon. 

2. Ife was to pay up the arrears as bhowii due 
in the Government papers. 

3. ile was to pay the annual assessment each 
year at the stated time and period. Out of this 
annul] land-rovenue he was, however, allowed to 
deduct mazkurat^ i.e.y amounts covering collection 
charges, recognized fees, religious assignments, 
etc., and also to take credit for the customary 

ankar. The original meaning of Nankar is 
subsistence allowance. Under this heading the 
pargana chieftain was allowed an assignment of 
land or the proceeds of a specific portion of land 
for his own maintenance as well as for the main- 
tenance of other state officials in the pargana. 

4. He was to observe a commendable conduct 
towards the ryot class and common people at 
large. 

5. He was to exert his utmost in seeing that 
no trace of tliieves, robbers, and disorderly 
persons romainod within his boundaries. 

6. He was to employ himself diligently in 
expelling and punishing the refractory. 

7. He was to conciliate and encourage the 
ryots^ and promote advancement of cultivation, 
improvement of the country, and increase of its 
produce. 

B. He was to take special care of the high 
roads, so that travellers and passengers should 
pass and repass in perfect confidence. 

9. If at any time, the property of any person 
was stolen or plundered, he was to produce the 
thieves and robbers together with the property, 
which was to be delivered to the OTy[iers and the 
culprits were to be punished, either by himself, or 
to be banded over to the Foujdar for punishment. 
In case he did not produce the thieves and 
robbers together with the property stolen or 
plundered, he himself became responsible for such 
property. 
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10. He was to that no one became guilty 
of drunkenness or irr^utarities of behaviour, 
within the boundaries of the pargana. 

11. He was to refrain from the exaction of 
snob abwabs or imposts that may have been prohi- 
bited by the Impe:^ Court. 

IB. He was to deliver into the Central oftice 
of the Government all necessary statements 
prepared in due form and signed by himself and 
the Qanungo of the pargana. 

For the collection of land- revenue, for the 
maintenance of peace and order, and the expul- 
sion of refractory people, the Zamindars^ Taluk- 
dan^ KardarB^ and Dmdmukhs^ had to keep in 
their employment a large number of police force 
and soldiers, in frontier districts specially, where 
they had to look after the defence of the country, 
they had to keep large military forces. In order 
to be better able to maintain peace and order in 
the area under their jurisdiction they were to em- 
ploy in their service a detective police and to 
maintain a register of houses and roads. In or- 
ier to promote advancement in cultivation the 
pargana chieftain possessed the power to grant 
temporary loans to Agriculturists, to be recover- 
ed in easy instalments. In this conniection he 
also possessed the power to dispose of waste and un- 
cultivated lands in the pargana. To some extent 
the pargana chieftain was his own Settlement 
officer. He was to employ land surveyors and 
other officers for estimating revenue from each 
village. He was to supervise and watch the ex- 
tent of cultivation within his area, and after tak- 
ing into account damages to crops by natural 
calamities was to submit weekly reports to the high- 
er authorities. Every day he was to compare the 
actual receipts with the day ledger of the Account- 
ant. He also compared the accounts of his 
Accountant with the returns of the Patwari and 
thd village headman. The receipts were then 
verified by the signature of the treasurer. The 
treasure was kept in strong rooms locked by seve- 
ral locks of different construction. One of the 
keys was to be kept by the pargana jc^hief and the 
r^t by the treasurer. At the end of the month, 
he was to take from the Accountant, an account 
of the daily receipts and expenditure, and forward 
it to court. When two lakhs of dam$ were 
collect^ he was to remit them to the Head 
Treasury He was also to submit monthly state- 
ments to*tli^ QiSntral Government showing there 
in the condition of the people, the Jagirdarif the 
neighbouring residents, suppression of rebellions, 
progress bf market prices, the current rents of 
land, tbo 0 phd|tion of artkams, and thestate^of the 


destitute and the poor. For every trade guild or 
guild of 'artificers he was to appoint a guild master 
and a broker. He received reports from thefi>e 
officers, which were then transmitted to the higher 
authorities. He was to regulate prices and weights 
and measures, and was to see that fairs and festi- 
-vals were properly held. To prevent drunken- 
ness he was to control the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and sale of liquor and other intoxicants. Au 
regards local taxation, though the pargana chief 
engaged not to levy prohibited abwabs or imposts, 
still he possessed very wide powers of local taxa- 
tion. He levied custom duties, transit duties, 
market tolls, ferry tolls, and various kinds of fees 
and royalties on mineral products. Ou^tom-bduses 
or ckoukies were established by the orders of the 
pargana chief at Qunjee or places of public sale 
and on the highways by the side of rivers and 
roads. The choukidara or officers in charge of 
these custom houses were paid fixed sums in sala- 
ries. The custom duties were a part of the State 
revenues, and the pargana chief had to render 
account to the Central Government of receipts 
from this source also. In addition to State taxes 
the pargana chief levied two mote kinds of taxes. 
In the first place he collected those fees from the 
land-owners, which he was himself obliged te pay 
to the provincial and divisional officers of the 
^iwan, Nawab, or the Foujdar. In tbe second 
place he possessed tbe privilege of imposing local 
rates on the people for his own purposes. All 
these cesses were technically known as Eharij 
Jamma, For tbe purposes of calculating ^wrgana 
revenues, these cesses were excluded. Under the 
head local cesses imposed by the pargana chief for 
his own purposes i^an^an was tha most impor- 
tant. The pargana chief defrayip the funeral 
expenses of his parents, marriage expenses of his 
children, expenditure on the construction of his 
new palaces, and other household expenditure 
from this all comprehensive cess Mcmgan» Besides 
this be was empowered to realise arrears of land- 
revenue due from absconding land -owners by 
recovering it from those who remained behind in 
the village. The Hoondian cess was designed to 
cover losses in exchange of coins. The Moorka/ee 
Jarih was a payment made by the land-owner in 
order to be spared an Beuthood or exact valuation 

his holding. In the times of Marhatta inva- 
sions, the Chouth was also added to tbe local 
oesses. 

Besides collecting land-revenue, maintaining 
' foaoe, and order, and imposing local and provincial 
rates, the pargana chieftain assumed judidal 
For the administtetion of Qriminal 
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Justice, he as a subordinate of tlie Foujdar, presi- 
ded over the Foujdari Adalats or criminal courts. 
His juripdiotion extended to all criminal cases, but 
in such as were of a very serious nature, the sen- 
tence was not to be executed until a repot t oi the 
case was made through the Foujdar to the provin- 
cial governor, and orders received upon it. The 
proceedings in this court were summary and the 
most frequent mode of punishment was h^ fine, 
and^very fine imposed by the authority of this 
court was a perquisite of the pargana chieltain 
himself. For the administration of Civil Justice, 
the pargana chief as a subordinate of the Diwan, 
presided over the Diwani Adalat or civil £ouit. 
His jurisdiction extended to all civil causes be- 
tween party and party, and he as a perquisite of 
his office was entitled to a share of whatever was 
recovered in his court. Tiiis court fee amounted 
very often to |th or Hh of the whole value of the 
claim in suit. 

From an examination of the functions, privileges 
«Lnd obligations of a Zemindar, Talukdar, Kardar 
or Deshmukh, it will be observed that he was the 
chief Executive, Judicial, and Financial Officer in 
the pargana. To him was entrusted practically 
the entire civil administration of area, and to 
a very large extent he possessed full and autono- 
mous powers. His decision was the final one in 
most matters. The right of appeal to higher 
authorities lay only in a very small number of 
cases. At the bead- quarters the pargana chief had 
several officers to assist him. First and foremost 
was the 8hikdar or collector, whose duty it wao to 
collect revenue from tahsildars and cultivators, 
and pay it into the State treasury. Originally he 
was paid by an allowance of a certain percentage 
on the collections, but subsequently he began to 
•be paid in cash. The most important assistant of 
the pargana chief at the headquarters was the 
Katkim or the Accountant. Ho took from the 
Oanungo a decennial statement showing average 
village revenues in cash or in kind. He was to 
acquire knowledge of the customs and regulations 
of the pargana, and with that knowledge to assist 
the pargana chief in his administratiqp. He was 
to record all the engagements with agriculturists, 
define viUage boundaries, and estimate the amount 
of av^h^e and waste land in the villages. He 
was iM^pecify the total revenue of all villages 
and t^i^ftssessment of each cultivator residing 
therein. It was on the basis of these statements 
prepared by the Aoeountant that revenues were 
oolleoted* The Karkun was to receive from the 
Patwari copies of statements prepared by himself, 
and also thoee kept by the as well as 


the acknowledgement receipts given by the 
Mukkadam to the cultivators at the time of 
collecting land-revenue. He was then to 
scrutinise all these three sets of documents, and 
if there appeared any falsification in the accounts, 
he was to fine the man concerned. He was to 
settle, if necessary, accounts with the cultivators, 
and enter daily in the ledger receipts and 
disbursements under each name and heading and 
he was to have the entries authenticated by the 
signatures of the treasurer and the pargana 
chief. To those who brought revenues and toxes 
to the head (luar tors he was to grant receipts 
signed by the treasurer. He was to record in 
his books at each harvest the balances of land- 
revenue and taxes standing against each person, 
and he was to keep a record of all the munsififs 
land-surveyors, thanadars, cultivators, and head- 
men. He was also to note the kind of produce 
cultivated and the defficiency in the value of 
produce in each area. After every month he was 
to enclose the money in bags and transmit it 
under the seal of the pargana chief to the Head 
Treasury. He was also to despatch daily state- 
ments showing the assessment, under the 
signature of the pargana chief. This officer 
though subordinate to the pargana chief, was 
appointed by the Crown, and paid in the same 
manner as the collector. 

The other officer at the Head- quarters of the 
pargana and subordinate to the pargana chief was 
the Fotadar or the Treasurer. He was to receive 
land- revenue and taxes, from the cultivators, and* 
while receiving this he was to charge discount on 
the exchange of coins from the paj ers. In the 
case of coins of the realm deficient in weight he 
was to charge the deficiency, and the foreign 
coins or coins of former reigns he was to receive 
as a mere bullion. The treasure was to be kept 
in strong rooms with the knowledge of the 
collector and the Accountant Money was to be 
counted every evening and a memorandum 
thereof was to be signed by the pargana chief, 
after he bad compared the Treasurer’s day ledger 
with the accounts of the Accountant and put his 
signature on them. The treasurer was to put 
his own lock on the doors of the Treasury, along 
with the looks of the pargana chief, and was not 
to open it without the cognizance of the pargana 
chief and the Accountant, On the Treasurer’s 
cash book every receipt entry was • to be signed 
by the counter signature of the Patwari or any 
other payer. The Treasurer was to consent to 
no disbursements without the Diwan’s voucher, 
and if any emergent expenditure admitted of no 
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delay, he was to act under the authority of the 
collector and the Aooountant and report the 
tranaaotion to Oovernment. This officer also 
though subordinate to * the pargana chief, was 
appointed by the crown. 

The duties and functions of the collector, 
aooountant, and treasurer at the head qiiarteis 
show that so long as the Mughal system remain- 
ed in vigour, the pirgana chief could not 
exercise his vast and almost unlimited pow^eis 
arbitrarily, and to the prejudice of the people 
under his control. Moreover, besides the check 
of his assistants, he was subject to another check 
of independent nature also. In the assessment 
of land-revenue its collection and its incidence on 
each land-owner, be could always be checked and 
restrained by the Qanungo^ or Registrar of land- 
records. This officer was appointed directly by 
the Orown one for each pargana, and he was 
quite^ independent of the pirgana chieftain. He 
was in charge of all land records of the pargana. 
He was to keep a record of land assessments, and 
the statements in his charge showed what was 
due from each land-owner. All sales and transfer 
of property were also to be carefully verified by 
him and entered in his registers. He was to see 
that the pargana accounts were truly and pro- 
perly kept. All village accounts kept by village 
patwaris throughout the pargana were open to 
inspection by him. The transactions with regard 
to the occupancy of land, and disputes of 
boundaries came regularly under his cognizance. 
References were made to him to determine 
contested boundaries, the use of rivers, and 
reservoirs for irrigation, or local usages in the 
pargana. The Qanimgo was a depository of the 
established Regulations and his office was 
intended to be "k check on the conduct, 
in financial transactions of all the pargana 
officers. He was in a position to report 
*t0 Government the area of land in cultivation, 
the nature of produce, the amount of rent paid 
and generally the disposal of prodttce. Abul- 
Fazal the author of the famous Ain-i-Akbari 
ea]^8, he was the refugee of the husbandman and 
it was to him bhat the land-owners looked up for 
justice in reyenue matters. He was paid out of 
a cess which amounted to or ^ per cent, of the 
revenue coHectidn. 

The nezb step above the pargana in the ad^ 
ministrative ladder of the Mughals was the 
Ohakla or Sarkat. it was in charge of a Foujdttr 
or military governor. He was the chief 
magi8tes|al and police officer in^the division. He 
was responsible for the administration of 


Oriminal Justice in all the parganas under him, 
and he was to assist the Government if any 
paigana chieftain proved rebellious or failed to 
pay in his revenues regularly. Besides Fovgdar 
the^ther officers in the Sarkar or division were 
the Orori or the Mutahid^ the and the 

Mutcb88adi» In revenue administration the par- 
gana chieftain was subordinate to the Orori. 
The pargana revenues were received by him and 
checked by the Mutaaaadi. The pargana Qointin- 
goa were responsible for their work to the Amik^ 
who received reports from the parganas. The 
MutassadiSf i a , Divisional Accountants, efidAmila 
or Divisional Registrars of land -records were thero- 
fore in a position to know the state of the 
Country. The Divisional officers wero authorised 
to levy local rates on the pargana chiefs, who in 
their turn recovered them from the cultivators. 
The Mutasaach possessed the power of exacting an 
annual fee called Khaanawiay from the pargana 
chiefs. The Fovjdar exacted from him imposts 
to defray the expenses of himself and hif 
establishments. Raaum-i- Nazar at was a fei 
exacted by the Hend peon on treasures brought 
from the parganas. Cesses were also levied for 
repairing bridges and banks, etc. 

Above the sarkar or chakla was the province 
itself. It was in charge of a military governor 
called the Subedar. He was in command of the 
local forces and was responsible for peace and 
order in the province. The entire administration 
Criminal Justice, and infliction of capital 
punishment vested in him. He presided ac the 
Supreme OriminHl Court of Appeal in the pro- 
vince. The Foujdar^ and pargana chieftain only 
possessed powers delegated from him. For the 
expences of the army and other establishments, 
he was assigned lands in the^ province. Theb 
revenue from these lands was to be kept separate 
from that raised from the Khalsn or Exchequer 
lands. The assigned and state revenues were 
therefore remitted by the pargana and divisional 
officers, to the provincial cipital separately. The 
assigned revenue was supposed to be sufficient for 
the maintenance of the provincial army and the 
establishment and household expenses of the 
Subedar. The rest of the state revenues were to 
be received by the provincial Diwan who was 
appointed dirdctly by the Crown, and who was 
quite independent of the provincial Satrap. The 
care of the finances was to be his Special funotidiTi 
and in the palmy days of the Mughal Empire, he 
^was intended to be a valuable check, on the 
Subedar. If the Nawab showed a tendency to « 
excessive display, or raisM too meny troopS| the 
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Diwan was instructed to withhold or reduce the 
proportion of revenues assigned to him, for the 
expenses of the provincial administration. But 
the Diwan at the same time was not quite in- 
dependent of the governor, for he depended on 
him for any forces, he required for collection of 
revenues. As the Collector General of revenues', 
and being mainly concerned wit)i the tenure of 
.lands and with finance, the Diwan became the 
head of the Civil administration. He was con- 
scqjuently invested wi^.h the entire administration 
of civil justice, and ho presided at the Supreme 
AppelUfto Court of civil juiisdiction. The chief 
jissistant of Diwan was the Koyrayan, who was 
at the head of the Treasury and the accounts 
department. The Ro}rayan had to record the 
engagements entered into by the Zimindus, 
Kardars, Tilukdars, etc., at the annual settle rnont 
which took place usually on the new year D.irbar 
day. To the Royrayan also all subordinate 
officials in the Divisions and Pmganas suhrtiitted 
« their accounts. His office also served us an ap- 
pellate court in revenue matters. The central 
authority of the Emperor was the final check on 
all subordinates and tlie differences between the 
Diwan and the Subed.ir were usually settled by 
the Emperor. 

From the above description of the names and 
functions of tho different members in the ofii*.*ial 
hierarchy of Mughal times we can now 
deduce the system of taxation and financial 
administration as originally set up by tho 
Mnghals. We can classify their system of 
taxation and discover their metliods of financial 
administration. The people contributed towards 
the expenses of Government by me^ns of Laod- 
, revenue, Customs Duties, Transit Duties, Duties 
on the manufacture of salt, opium, liquor, and 
salt-petre, fees on mi^rriuges, sale of houses, im- 
posts on persons, professions, and cattle and 
royalties on fishery rights, court fees, discount on 
exchange of coins. Peishkash or presents to supe- 
rior* officials, and additional provincial and local 
rates in the form of abwabs. One of the chief 
characteristics of the Mughal financinl system was 
that usually speaking State officials were not paid 
from the Government treasuries. Almost all the 
departments were required to pay themselve.s 
from adilitional imposts, or abwabs. The expenses 
of the geqeral administration were met usually 
nut by cash payments from the government trea- 
suries, but by assignments of land, percentages on 
collections, anil levy of additional cesses. The 
expenses of law courts, whether civil or criminal, 
were not et all paid from government funds. The 


fines imposed on criminals and share of amounts 
recovered in couits were the special perquisites 
of the magistrates and judges. Though originally 
in the time of Akbar some officers of State began 
to be paid in cash, but subsequently ns the autho- 
rity of tho Mughal Government weakened, and 
the Imperial treasuries became exhausted, due to 
Deccan wars of Aurangzeb and civil wars after 
his death, it became more and more difficult to 
pay officials ix\ cash. Every officer was required 
to make his office pay its way. At the same time 
it must bo observed that the gross reveraies of each 
department were not transmitted to tho Imperial 
tieasuiies. The local officers were allowed to 
deduct the expenses of their departments, in the 
form of Nankar and Mazkurat allovVAnf-es, gnd remit 
only the net revenues. It must be pointed out in 
this connection that departmental expenditure 
fixed by bigher authorities once for, all, in 
lump sums, so it coiild not fluctuate from year to 
year, and was therefore always a constant 
amount. Witliin this fixed lump sum amount 
the local or departmental officer possessed the 
fullest powers, in expenditure. Under such 
ciicumstances, obviously, thero was no great 
need for an elaborate system of checks and 
counter checks on expenditure. So all the ener- 
gies of the Finance Departments of the 
Mughals wore concentrated on seeing that all the 
receipts were properly accounted for, and that 
ordy proper rates of taxes, and not more, exacted 
fjoui Ihe tax pa) ora. It no doubt appears that 
distiict, divisional, and piovinciul officers possessed 
cot..si<lcrable powers in n)a tiers of taxation and 
exp(*rulituro But in spite of these powers 
vested in nil such ollicois, it cam ot bo held that 
there was no check and suporvision on their 
powers. From the village upwards, right up to 
the provincial head-quarters, there wore indepen- 
dent inspecting and accounts officers who 
submitted their statements and accounts to the 
higher authorities direct. 

The village receipts could be checked by three 
sets of ^ documents, i e , receipt statements of 
village headmen, Assessment statements of village 
patwaris, and tho actual acknowledgement 
receipts given to the cultivators for amounts 
received from them. The receipt returns of the 
Tahsildar in a circle consistifig of a group of 
villages could be checked by the consolidated 
accounts of the Darogha coir piled from the 
statements of village patwaris. At the pargana 
head-quarters the receipts of the Shikdar or 
collector, and Fotadar or treasurer could be 
cheeked by the accoqnts prepared by the JCarkun 
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and Qanungo's statements compiled independently 
from the returns of the Patwari. At the 
same time monthly statements were submitted to 
the higher authorities independently by the Fota- 
doTf Karkim^ and Qanungo, Agalh at the Divi- 
sional head* quarters the Mutahid’s receipts must 
tally with the Mutassadi’s receipt returns, and 
both these returns must agree with the statements 
compiled by the Amil. Finally at the provincial 
head quarters the Diwan and his assistant the 
Royrayan had to check all the accounts, re- 
turns and statements submitted to them. From 
this rapid sketch of the relations with one another 
of different financial officers of the Mughals, it 
would appear that they had a very elaborate finan- 
cial system for checking receipts. The collecting, 
accounting, and inspecting agencies, were at bII 
stages more or loss independent and could thus bo 
a very valuable check on one another. In expendi- 
ture afeo we find a very strict control maintained. 
Nothing could be withdrawn for expenditure from 
state treasuries without the written authority of 
the Diwan. « 

This was so up till the death of Aurangzeh, 
in 1707. After this the system began to be 
tempered with. The constitution was first 
violated when the offices of Diwan and Sube- 
dar became amalgamated in one person. The 
check which the office of Diwan was intended to 
exercise on the Subedar was thus by one stroke 
abolished. The -result was the viibual indepen- 
dence of provinces from Imperial authority at 
Delhi. On the dissolution of Imperial tie.s, and 
during the times of general scramble for territori- 
al aggrendisement throughout Iridia, the provin- 
cial Governments began to strengthen their mili- 
tary powers. This necessitated raising of additional 
resources in the provinces, and in Bengal it was 
sought to be done by Nawub Muishid Kuli Khan 
by the inclusion in state revenues of abwabs or addi- 
tional taxes. All the proceeds of Djvisional, and 
Local rates which were raised by local officets for 
local purposes, were henceforth to be remitted into 
the state treas^uries for transmission to the provin- 
cial h#ad-quarters. That was another violation of 
the existing constitution. But as local services had 
to be performed the district officers were com- 
pelled ^to iippose additional abwabs. Conse- 
quently the burden of taxation on the people 
became very heavy. Cultivators began to 
desert their* labdf in large numbers But as 
under the Firari laws of the Mughal revenue’ 
law, land-revenue due from absconding cultiva- 
tors could he recovered from those who remained* 
hehind, the burden qf taxation became heavier 


still. It was under these circumstances that the 
real character of land revenue assessment became 
obscured. The assessments were now no longer 
based on produce of land but on the ability of 
district officers to pay. It was in 1725 that on 
his accession as Nazim of Bengal, Shuja-ud-din 
Khan made fresh settlement on such arbitrary 
basis. Here there was another breach of the 
constitution. This settlement was evidently 
based on the actual relizations of the last* ten ' 
years. The assessment took into calculation 
land -revenue and additional abwabs, imposed 
during his time as well as that of Murshid ,Quli 
Khan. These heavy assessments, however, could, 
not be actually realized, and oo-ercive nnteasures 
had to be taken against the Zamindars. In this 
period many ^uch officers were removed, and 
their zamindaris were granted to those who 
offered to pay the new assessments. It was here 
that the germs of tlie notorious farming system, 
so well known under the system of Double 
Government of Clive, were laid. The accounts* 
and inspecting officers, JIJ ulassadiM^ and Amils^ 
who during the course of their professional duties, 
bad becoum thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and value of soil in different parganas 
were naturally the first to offer themselves as 
farmers of revenue from this time the Offices of 
Collector, Accountant, and Registrar of land 
records also began to be amalgamated in the 
Mime person. The checks, which it was intended, 
these officers should exercise on one another were 
consequently automatically abolished. This was 
the most serious breach of the existing constitu- 
tion. The amalgamation in the same person of 
collecting, inspecting, and accounting functions, 
went far to strengthen the position of Divisional 
and District officers, and to weaken t^he position 
of the Provincial authority. ] ts direct result was 
smaller realization of revenue and larger 
and larger accumulation of arrears due from 
district officers. This state of affairs brought 
the farming system still more into protoi- 
nance. Every collecting officer became a farmer 
of state . revenues. The circle officer, the 
Tahsildar, was converted into an Ijaradar, 
f a contractor. The pargana chieftain also 
became a soi t of a contractor. This brought 
about chaos into the entire financia] adminis- 
tration of the country. 'To such a oondl** 
tion had the Financial system of the Mughal#, 
l^n reduced by the time of Nawab Mir Kasim’ 
All, when the British East India Company, took 
into its own hands the Financial Administmtion 
of the country. 
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f HE battle of Plasey was for the Indians 
neither a d^^feat nor a debacle, it was merely 
a drive. The sc>oalled Kawab’s standing 
liriuy was a rabble horde, the men had 
mutinied for arrears of piy and had to be 
placated before they cculd bo piirsuaded to 
leive Muwshidabad ; the Oommandor iii-Ohief had 
pledged to koep himself aloof, with hfs army, 
during the engagement, and de*ieL*t his master 
at the proper moment ; most of the leaders 
were fore sworn traitors As happens in such 
cases, the mercenaries alone remuined true to 
their salt, it was the Frenchman Sinfray on 
the side of the Nawab with his four small pieces 
who alone tried to stand for his employer. 

At best a battlo in India in those days, was 
more a curious th tn a formidable affair. Except- 
ing the imuu'iltatn guards around the person of 
the sovereign, there was nothing like a standing 
army ; during an emergency anybody who could 
collect a rabble, swelled the Lashkar. Cavalry 
was counted to be the must effective arm. 
Horses, trained or untrained, big or small, but as 
many as could be collected, with a horde of non* 
descripts, who could bo as occasion demanded, — 
fighting men, camp followers or spectators, 
looking to the loot of the enemy’s treasury in 
case of victory of their own side, or to loot of 
their own camp in case of reverse, and in both 
cases to the pillage of the people for their remu- 
neration, armed with every sort of weapons from 
stfeks, clubs, bows and arrows, spears, matchlocks, 
billhooks, broken swords, shovels and spades, 
anything that could give them a pretext to 
participate in the general plunder, — represented 
the fighting elements. When the Nawab’s array 
attacked Calcutta during the previous year the 
attack was led by Gonlas brandishing lathis. 

The, so-called officers who on these ecoasions 
led their respective retainers were nearly all 
uneducated men; Persian love songs were the 
limit of acquiremeuts in the case of the most 
advanced; They never received any military 
training^ had scarcely any idea about the 
existence of such a thing as Military Science. 
There was no grading of rank, hardly any sense 
of subordination or discipline. Every one in or 
about the court lived and moved in an atmosphere 
of lies, diisimulatioDi iii^trigue and treachery, no 
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man trusted another, everybody could be bought 
and sold. Under such circumstances, Europeans 
or men of European extraction were eagerly 
sought formas officers. Dutchmen, Frenchmen 
Portuguese, Englishmen, or Armenians with or 
without any previous military training could 
always secure a prominent position in the army. 
The Portuguese made their first appearance in 
Bengal abnit IG.SO. Within a few years they 
were invited by Shere-Khan to help him. 
The scientific ai ms, artillery and Engineer- 
ing were almost always entrusted to those 
foreigners, and they yere responsible for 
whatever discipline, training or orgaifisation the 
army possessed. 

The first thing that a, new ruler, wlio was 
almost invariably himself a usurper, did, after his 
accession, was either to kill, blind or throw in the 
dungeon, everybody young or old who bad any 
connection with the thione; consideration of 
personal safety enjoined such precaution. He 
knew that not one of his own adherents could be 
trusted. Espionage, assassination and seizure of 
property were his weapons of offence, his power 
to reward h\y in the permission he could give to 
plunder the people or in the bestowal of the 
confiscated property of a rival. 

In the field of battle, his seraglio and tieasuros, 
the latter consisted chiefly of jewellery— generally 
accompanied him. They could not be left in 
safety anywhere else ; in case of reverse every- 
body knew what their fate would be. During the 
b.attle they were the objects of his greatest 
solicitude. 

The Camp, before the actual engagement came 
off, resembled an open bazaar. There was no 
such thing as uniform for the soldiers, an} body 
could enter or leave, at any hour of the day or 
night without let or hindrance. On the night 
before Plassy, Clive found his way to the Nawab’s 
Gamp by the noise of singing and tomtomming that 
was going on. In the early hours everybody 
could be sefoly expected to be sound asleep. 
During the siege of Calcutta in the previous 
year, an English Subaltern entered with half a 
dozen men, the Nawab’s Gamp eirly in the 
morning, found everybody asleep, spiked four of 
the guns, and returned unnoticed and unmolested 
to his own quarters. 

The so-called battle consisted mainly of a series 
of rushes by the cavalry and the side that could 
break through the enemy’s hordes were adjudged 
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the viotora. The tactics were those of' the days 
of the Orusades. Any formation to receive cavalry, 
any attempt to keep up a steady fire to break its 
charge seldom entered into calculation as a part 
of the day’s business. If, after a few rushes a 
leader did not succeed, his followers accepted it 
as a defeat, especially if a few casualties had 
attended such endeavours, and their anxiety now 
was to secure as much booty as they oonM, 
before they left the field. The sight of the firsts 
party turning back was the signal for a general 
stampede, in which every one was ns much 
solicitous about his own personal safety as for his 
share in the epniis of his own camp. 

At Outwa Olive wns undecided for a whort 
time, as the daily emissaries from the Nawab’s 
Oommander-in Chief h1fd not arrived for a day or 
two. Their appearance removed nil hesitation. 
The issue of the encounjber hardly caused him any 
serious concern. In the early -part of the day, 
leaving his men in the charge of Coote howent to 
sleep in a neighbouring garden house, wo king up 
by the time theNawab*s Commander- in-Chief had 
previously arranged to desert his master. A ftor 
the da^’s business wns over, Olive calmly marched 
to the capital and secured the sovereignty of the 
country for his employers, the Proprietors of the 
East India Company. 

The battle of Plaasy was symbolic of the 
contact of the West with’ the hkst. There was 
scarcely any fight or even resistance, it looked 
like the imposing of the will on one side and its 
passive reception on the other, the mere contact 
which hardly produced what may be called a 
shock, crumbled the feeble and nominal 
opposition. 

At Plassy the two armies met ; after the 
possession of the country the two people, the 
English and the Bengalis (and subsequently the 
Indians from the other parts of the country) came 
in contact with each other: what was the result of 
the encounter so far as the latter were 
concerned ? 

As a matter of fact, however, the people of this 
cduntry legally came in contact with a private 
trading company — the Bast India Company. 
After the battle of Plassy the Company petitioned 
the Government of England for the sovereignty 
of the squired territories, and for the posses- 
sion of ^{he loots and spoils. The Attorney- 
General ^ decoded in favour of the Company. , 
The King’s troops however and the Kings’ # 
Navy had matenally helped the Company not 
only ih Bengal but in other parts of India, 
^any oFits possessions were due to English, 


political and military transactions in Europe, A 
compromise was arrived at — the territories 
remained in the possession of the Company — 
while it wan agreed that a money tribute was to 
be paid out of its revenues to the Crown. 

After a few years, the doings of the Company 
and of its officers in India compelled the English 
Government to interfere, and the Regulating Act 
was the result. This however scarcely brought 
India closer to the English Governmentf. ^l^is 
first attempt was marked by the creation of a 
King’s Court in Calcutta with judges appointed in 
England, on the model of English law ccuirts. The 
other experiment was the reconstruction of the 
Governor- General’s Council in Calcutta — limiting 
the number of tnembers to five, of whom 
three were appointed in the first instance by the 
Crown from England. 

In 178.*} however, the first efleebive curb 
WAS put on the East India Company, by the 
English Parliament by the creation of a Board 
of Control, a member of the English Cabiqet, 
with the title of the President of the Board 
of Control became the master of the Execu- 
tive Committee (the Court of Directors) of 
the Company. Then followed what is known 
as the ‘Double Government’ composed of the 
authority of the Proprietors of the shares 
of the East India Company and the authority 
exerted by the English Cabinet through the 
President of the Board of Control. 

Besides these two authorities, situated in 
England, there was the Governor- General of 
India, an official who was appointed by the Crown 
but who could be recalled at the bidding of the 
Company. The Governor-General with bis 
Council, and a host of English officials, civil and 
military, locally managed jbhe affairs of the 
vast dependency. The authorities in England, 
represented the driving power, the local officials 
the rods and pistons of the huge machinery. 

During the period that this system of Govern- 
ment lasted, i^either Indians nor Englishmen had 
any clear idea however as to the nature of the 
so called Government of India. About 100 years 
after the possession of the country Disraeli asked 
the question more than once in the House of 
Commons: “ We have had the constitution of Jndia 
described. One Honourable gentleman gets up 
for that purpose and says — It is a mistake to 
suppose that the East India Company do not 
exercise, virtually and bon'iJiiB, authority in 
India. That occurred on one night of the delates. 
What happened on another 2 A gentleman of 
e^ual euthoritji gets up and says^ oh what is 
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the use of this talking about (he East India 
Company 1 the East India Company is — to use the 
elegant phrase that now forms part of the rhetoric 
of the House of Commons, — a ‘ sham ’ — the 
Government of India is the Board of Control, 
and the President of the Board of Control only, 
what happens neat ? Why, a Eight Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) who ought upon this 
question of all others to be the highest authority, — 
for he ^BB once Secretary to the Board of Control 
and afterwards a member of the Council in India — 
rises in his place and says ' you are wasting >our 
breath and your time. Neither the East India 
Directors *nor the Board of Control have 
anything to do with the matter, the Government 
of India is the Governor General.’ Now 1 want 
to know who is the Government of India.” 
(Hansard) — The share each of the three above 
authorities had in the administration, could not 
possess under the circumstances any claim to deiiiii* 
tion. “ The Court of Proprietors had no control 
over the Court of Directors, and the Court of Diiec- 
torti had no control over the Secret Committee, 
aud the Secret Committee had no control over the 
Board of Control. The Press had no control 
over that body and Parliament itself was deluded, 
and baffled whenever it attempted to ky hold of 
anything connected with India.” (Bright). 
Disraeli repeated his question again in the House 
of Commons in 1858 when Lord Palmerston 
gave a reply ** The Right Honourable Gentleman 
the member for Buckinghamshire asked who was 
the Government of India and to whom be was 
to lopk as the authority responsible for the 
administration of the "Vast empire. Why, Sir 
there is no .responsibility or rather there is a 
conflict of responsibilities. ” This was the nature 
o^the machinery which had the ultimate power 
to impose its will upon the Indians. 

As to what it was like, may be answered 
difllhreDtly by different individuals. Here is the 
opinion of one who was himself once a Qovei'uor' 
General and more than once a President of the 
Board of Control. Lord Ellen borough charac- 
terised it as **the most ii rational Government 
now existing in the civilised world. It* is more 
irrational even than the. Government of the 
Grand Lama. That Government is like our 
Government of India, a sham but it is at least a 
sham supported by the prestige of a religion.” 

The Indians had hbwever more than three 
parties to deal with, and these took considerable 
interest ugi the affairs of this country. There 
was the body of four thousand shareholders of a 
trading company — the East India Company of 


traders. Their number fluctuated every day as 
the shares were sold and, purchased like all other 
shares in the market. The interest of this body 
was purely economic — the returns on their shares 
constituted their chief concern ; the English 
Parliament latterly restricted it to ten per cent. 
In addition to the actual money value, they 
possessed in the matter of appointment of 
thousands of English oflicials for the vast 
dependency, a loturn almost as substantial as the 
dividends on their shares. The pay of a member 
of the Court of Directors was three hundred 
pounds a year, his indirect gains were estimated 
at twelve thousand. 

Besides the shareholders of the East India 
Company — there wore other people in England who 
wore just as anxious to make a little money out of 
tho Land of the Pagoda Tree. These were the 
body of general English merchants and manu- 
facturers. It is to be remembered that for one 
century India was legally the “ Company’s ter- 
ritories.” For more than half a century before and 
after tho battle of Plassy, they the independent 
traders were the “ Pyratts ”, the — “ interlopers ” 
who poached on the special preserves of the East 
India Company and traded with India openly 
or surreptitiously in deflance of the threats and 
protests of that body. In 1813 all restrictions 
to their trading with India were withdrawn — 
twenty years later the Company closed their 
own trading business. 

Neither the English Government, nor the Eng- 
lish merchants doing business in England were 
left without a share. The East India Company 
even before they came to the possession of the 
country proved of great help on many occasions 
to the English treasury in advancing money 
.at low rates of interest. After they became the 
sovereigns an annual tribute of half a million was 
paid for many years But these were inconsider- 
able compared to the general prosperity that the 
connection with India brought to the English 
people. Below is an extract from the Fourth 
Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons 1812 : — 

1. That since 1791 British industry has 
been encouraged by the employment of 
(.£46,000,000.) Porty-six millions of pounds. 

2. That the produce and manufactures of 
India purchased with this sum (fort^^-six millions 
of pounds) together with those in China sold in 
England realised in sale, amount nearly to one 
hundred forty millions of pounds (from 1791 to 
1812). 
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3. Tiiat the purchaBe of the produce and 
manufactures of England amounted to 
£ 29,200,000. 

4. That the employment of British shipping 
amounted to twenty- five millions 

5. That the duty on imports collected through 
the Company, at a trifling erpeohe to Government 
amounted to £ 39,300,000, and on export to 
£ 9,60,000— together £ 39,960^00. 

6. That the combination of these and other 
sums reaching one hundred and eighty five nullions, 
nine hundred and sixty thousand pounds has been 
difiTused in various channels through the whole 
circulation of the British Empire.” 

The India House in Leadenhall streat — the 
headquarters of the East India Company — cost 
in building alone half a million of pounds — the 
clerical establishment of tlje Company wa.<! main- 
tained at an annual expenditure of over two 
hundred thousand pounds. It is to be noted that 
all the English jSlcretariats togethei* did not cost 
the English Government at that time much more 
than one hundred and thirty thousand pounds. 

There was another party who had more to say 
about India than probably any other. Do not 
imagine” said Lord Palmerston in tiie House of 
Commons that it is the intention of Pro- 
vidence that England should possess that vast 
empire and that we should have in our hands the 
deetinieB of that vast multitude of men, simply 
that we may send out to India, the sons of 
gentlemen or of the middling classes to make a 
decent fortune to live on.” The number of cadets 
from 1813 to 1833 was 5092, from 1835 to 1851 
4569. The number of Civil Servants at one 
time in India vaiies from eight hundred to a 
thousand. Each of these costs the country taking 
his pay and^ pension, anything between^ fifty to 
one hundred thousand pounds. And there are 
scores of other * services There are over seven 
thousand Englishmen employed at the present day 
in the higher ranks of the Indian Raih\ay8 alone. 

All these * SOI vices ’ are regarded as the special 
perquisites of the English middle class. ** No 
pne could devise any means by which we could 
deal with the vast patronage of India. It was 
always said, that it was more natural and would 
be iqere^beneficial that the Government of India 
should carried on directly by the sorereign of 
Snglandit but there has been in the first place a 
great appre|iension that the power of the Crown 
would 1^ dangerously increased by the possessioi^ 
of all the patronage which would result from suc^ 
a Goiieminent ana there has been secondly a great 
«uapioieB in .this country remembering that India 


was gained by the energy of the middle classes 
apd that these classes have long possessed the 
patronage of that great empire which they had 
fairly won, that the proposed change to a more 
direct and satisfactory polity could not be efiTected 
without injury to the legitimate interests of the 
community and a dangerous increase to the power 
of the Crown ” (Disraeli). 

From 1840 to 1857, 5477 military appoint- 
ments were made, of these 1865 were given to 
the sons of military, medical and marine officers, 
the sons of c&aplains and civil servants, 717 
appointments were given to the sons o>f Royal (as 
distinguished from Company’s) officers, the qons 
of clergymen received 580 and 2315 went to the 
sons of professional men belonging to the middle 
class. General Pollock was the son of a small 
shop-keeper in the City of London while General 
Nott’s father kept a public house in a remote 
village in Wales. 

Let us put the above together : what the central 
machinery for their government was, — neither the 
people of India (nor the people of England either) 
bad any idea ; the nature of their connection with 
this country was most highly favourable not only 
to the trading and manufacturing classes, but also 
to the general middle class of England and that the 
immediate direction of affairs in India was in the 
hands of the latter class who considered tbem- 
selves to possess a legitimate claim to the emolu- 
ments of the tens pf thousands of highly paid 
offices of which they held almost an absolute 
monopoly. That is, the middle class oi England, 
the class that controls the English Press and the 
English Parliament — the most powerful class in 
the country is — most vitally interested in regulat- 
ing the relation of the people of this country 
with that of England , 

On the other side were the Indians — in'^he 
position of a subject race and as Mr. Gladgtooe 
expressed it separated from us, not by diatanag 
only but also by blood, by language, by religM 
by institution ; in fact by all that can 
draw a line of demarcation between ^ and 
man.”* &ow far were they in a podtioii to in* 
fluenoe the central authority, situated in England 
by any direct representation ? There was no such 
agency for the purpose. Of course there was 
such a thing as * public opinion ’ in. India, but 
what its nature was, was explained by Lord 
Ellenborough with his usual e»|[agii)g frankUSiBw 
** But in India, the public is not the peiqpie, What 
we here call tke Indian public, is oompdm gllo^ 
getbOf of EnglMi offlebds whose Interm mijf hb 
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and often are, I regret to say, considered alto- 
gether at variance with the interpste of the people. 
The press of India represented Earopeans and not 
the people of India. It may so happen that the 
unanimous combination of what is called tho 
English public and of the press against the 
Governor- General may be the surest indication 
that he is doing his duty by the [iiople,” Some- 
times only information of a certnin kind were 
allowed to reach the people of England. Before 
the renewal of the Charter in 1853 whew Indian 
affairs were expected to be diacuanod in Rirli,i 
ment strij^t orders were issued tha^. if any Indian 
official were to give any information unfavomablo 
tor tho Company he was to bo * instantly dis- 
missed.’ 

Leaving aside the question of tho expression 
of their opinion, the account of tho people that 
was suffered to reach the Englisii Parliament was 
considerably modified by the predilections of the 
officials. During the renewal of the Charter in 
1853 questions regarding tho Indian people came 
up before the Select Committee appointed by both 
the Houses, to hear witnesses on the affairs 
of India. If any witness spoke anything in 
favour of the Indians, a dozen questions were put 
to him by the Anglo-Indian members of the 
Committee either sneering at his observations, or 
such remarks were made as were calculated to 
remove the favourable impression likely to have 
been created by the witness. 

The people of this country, became the pas- 
sive recipients of the will of a trading company 
whose headquarters were in England, expressed 
through an official class composod of the most 
powerful section ol the English people — tho 
middle class. 

• To say that the two people c ime in cont.ict 
with eaiffi other will be to suggest many things — 
the majority of which scarcely como within the 
limits of realities. After a century and a half 
the English and the Indians in India are as wide 
apart as they were at the beginning. Unless 
obliged to do so, the two people never meet, there 
is not the slightest desire for intermingling — the 
disincUnatioh can be expressed in more pointed 
language. Excepting for the purpose of buying 
and selling, the contact between tlie two races 
has b^n almost entirely what may be called 
administrative contact. -The English system of 
Government includes* departments for the ad- 
miniatratifltt of Law and Justice, departments for 
the collection of Revenue, departments for works 



by the English people, there is the English system 
of education. Similarly other institutions can be 
mentioned. These the English were in a 
position to introduce with all the strength of 
unopposed force. The Indians had similar 
institutions in their own country before the 
English came What was the effect of this meeting 
of the old and the new? * Taking the 
institutions of this country when the English 
found them, to have been of the nature of 
organic giowths, coming into existence under- 
going modifications, acquiiing stability in res- 
ponse to the r^quiiements of the life and 
development of the people, how did they faro in 
the encounter ? Were the modifications intro- 
duced by the English in kdCping with the old 
and normal life and favourable to the growth, 
of tho people or were the changes that the 
English introduced, without any relation to 
existing actualities or future development? 
What has been the verdict of lime ? There 
was a collision against the natural life of 
the Indians as reflected in their institutions 
— did it possess sufficient vitality to maintain 
its individuality against a foreign and super- 
imposed force or did it succumb or was it that 
there was no such thing as a national life ? 
What was tho result of the contact — as regards 
the Mabomedaiis. as regards the Hindus? 

In the following papers I have taken a few of the 
institutions such as, Justice, Industry, Revenue 
system etc. and have tried to understand what 
their nature was before the English came and what 
modifications were introduced and with what 
result.' we have nothing to do with the question 
of motives, wo are concerned with facts, with 
actualities and realities. 


The Punjab, 1919. 

By Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

How shall our love console thee, or assuage 
Thy hapless woe ; how shall our grief requite 
The hearts that scourge thee and the hands .that smite 
Thy beauty with their rods of bitter rage? 

Lo ! let our sorrow be thy battle gage 
To wreck the terror of the tyrant's might 
Who mocks with ribald wrath thy tragic plight, 

And stains with shame thy radiant heritage 1 
O beautiful ! O broken and betrayed 1 
O mournful queen 1 O martyred Draupadi 1 
Endure thou still, unoonquered, undismayed I 
The sacred rivers of thy stricken blood 
Shall prove the five-fold stream of Freedom's flood. 

To guard the watch-towers of our Liberty. 


tSi>U 



THE WAR-NOTE in RECENT FICTION 

BY 

Mr. k. b. sitabaman, b.a., 


HE War, ^ibh the innumerable platitudes to 
which it gave rise in the effusions of 
statesmen, publicists, and journalists is 
1 receding into the back-ground of past 
and fading events, and the echoes we now hear 
in contemporary fiction are almost grotesque in 
their irrelevance and insignificance. Mr. Pett- 
Bidge, the well-known writer .of short stories, 
has spread himself out into the proportions of a 
full volume to sketch ** the bustling hours ” of a 
munition girl in the period of “ munitions stress'’ 
and of Zeppelin raids.* Mr. Pett- Bidge is a 
past master in the art of sketching street-life in 
London, as also the sub- merged strata, and in 
the present volume, the career of Dorothy 
Ganisford, who starts as a munition girl drifts 
into the position of the Secretary of a war- work 
committee of aristocratic, if somewhat jejune 
ladies ; again returns to the munitions factory, 
gets disabled as the result of an accident, and 
ends up with a rest-cure in a hospital where she 
meets the elusive airman Betchworth, whom she 
had been steering clear of since she first gave 
him first-aid when he landed with more force 
than intention in Regent’s Park in the opening 
Chapter, and had utilised the occasion to make a 
lot ^ billing and cooing on the spot ; — the meet- 
ing naturally leading* to the in-evitable con- 
dusioh — affords occasion for a number of 
pen-portraits of the various classes of London 
life, during the mid-period of the war, which 
has not by any means been as well utilised as 
one would expect from the author’s previous 
record. A few glimpses of the activities of the 
Committee engaged in raising money for war- 
work, and of air-raids, sum up the direct references 
to the war in the book — all else is the most com- 
mon-place padding in the way of adventure, 
relieved by occasional smart dialogue. 

Nor is any deeper note struck -in the latest 
volume from the pen of Dorothy Conyers t 
B.B.N., by which name the heroine prefers to 
be known ^to her intimates and even to the 
world i(t-iarge^ in revenge for the impossible 
names — Berenice Brmyntrude Neoosia— presented 

to her at* her christening by her parents, is a 

n. ^ » 

* BuatUnff By W, Fett-Ridge: 

Metlioeh's Colonial inibrary. 

N” by Dorothy Gonyexi: Methuen's 
Colonial Idbrazy. 


charming and vivacious, if impecunious Diana, wed- 
ged in l^tween two substantial Irish landlords 
— both eligible young sparks, who do their * bit ’ 
in the war. The whole story, if it can be called 
such, is a series of hunting episodes in which the 
heroine takes part and finally ends up by linking 
herself with the poorest of her admirers, who 
had always been vexing her systematically, but 
who in the end unexpectedly turns out^to be the 
missing heir of the greatest fortune aipong them 
all. ^he references to the war in this book also-^ 
especially dealing as it does with Ireland — are most 
disappointing. Of course we are introduced in a 
distant fashion to the Easter riot of Dublin ; 
the heroine who is doing duty as nurse in a 
local hospital does some heroic work in rescuing 
some khaki-clad figures reckless of the open 
firing, shrapnel and the sniping. But this is the 
local trouble in Ireland and not the war. * 

** The Land they Loved ” by Q. D. Cummins % 
which also deals with the Emerald Isle, is a 
little more pretentious than either of the other 
two books, but the war interest is again very 
little to the fore. The main theme of the book 
appears to be to give expression to the passionate 
attachment of every son and daughter of Erin to 
their land. Apart from this idolisation of the 
land they love, ’'every peasant is devoted to his pieo# 
of land and to agriculture, to the exclusion of all 
other interests. The fiame-work of the story 
itself is a rather thin account Of common- place 
adventures, the heroine being a girl- cook who 
emigrated to America before the war and returned 
in mid- war to ^d that two brothtHbs, young 
strapping fellows, in whom she had been interest- 
ed, had been ruthlessly sacrificed — one in the 
Sinn Fein rising in Dublin, and the other * some- 
where in France.’ The former had become a 
revolutionary, the latter bad enlisted after read- 
ing Mr. Redmond’s famous appeal. Kate 
Karmody^ the heroine, finally gives her hand to 
the youngest surviving brother of the two whom 
she hod idolised in her heart; as she realised that 
** the best of the dead brothers lived in him.” 

The moral of the book is obviously to enforce 
the lesion that all political parties however bitter 
their differences or dissensions — are after 
imtnated by equally genuine patiotism and love of 

t The Lmnd they loved" by G. D. Cummins? 
Maomillan’s Empire Library. 
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the mother- land — a lesson and a moral that at 
the moment are even more particularly applicable 
to this country than to Ireland, with which we 
have many parallels. That some of the more 
ardent and impassioned people, became so far un- 
balanced ns to proclaim a republic in Dublin 
proves nothing, according to the author, except 
the mistaken overflow of excessive but none the 
less genuine patriotic zeal The position of the 
loyal drish soldier at the end of the war was one 
of no little difficulty. As the nuthorputs it in the 
mouth of one of the Connaught Hangers back from 
France, l;[,e found himself between two stools thus : 

“ They 're mad with me for lighting for the British. 
My father is bitter because we ‘ ve been done out of 
Horae Rule, and he wrote and told me there would be 
no place for me under his roof. And the English 
were mad with me because 1 ’ ‘m an Irishman- My 
old friends in Kinsale will give mo the go-by. Oh, 
it’s all a queer puzzle ”... 

LIEUTENANT D. 


The Anal solution of the problem is given by 
the author in the following words : 

** Unij^ begets peace as surely as disunion begets 
strife. The strife may not be of a physical or material 
nature, but this much is certain, — where there is 
division in a nation, the people perish both mentally 
and spiritually. And the light of peace, the light of 
individual happiness and union, is a beacon in the 
darkness — a beacon from which even the dead perhaps, 
from which at least some other lives with the same 
sympathies, the same ties of nature, must catch a faint 
reflection.” 

The Indian parallels need not be worked out. 
But one question may be asked. Will the Indian 
Carsons who seek to usher in an Ulster in India 
succeed in their attempt ? And will the would- 
be Indian Ulsterites prSTve in reality such ? What 
is Truth askod jesting Pilate, but he did not 
wait for the answer. 

L. PATWARDHAN 

BY 


MR. SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


HE London Gazette contained, the other day, 
an announcement that Dattatraya Laksh- 
man Patwardhan had been given His Ma- 
jesty's Commission as 2nd Lieutenant in the 
Royal Air Force. How many persons who read 
that prosaic note knew of the arduous struggle 
through which this adventurous young Maratha 
went in order to obtain that prize ? As an instance 
of what pluck and perseverenco can accomplish to 
break down barriei-, the life-story of Lieutenant 
{^at^ardhan deserves to be told — especially for 
the benefit of young Indians. 

While studying at the High school at Ratna- 
giri (Bombay Presidency) the Maratha blood 
stirred within him. Like his ancestor Parsharam 
Bhau Patwardhan, who commanded an army of 
85,000 men, mostly horse,— a great army in those 
daye-^and of whom Grant Duff wrote \vith ad mi* 
ration in his History of ths Marathas^^ he^ longed 
for a military career. W ith that end in view, the 
lad, in his mid- teens, went from one Indian State 
to another ruled by men of his own caste (Ohit- 
pavan Brahman) — naaaely Sangli, Kurundwa and 
Jamkundi. Later be visited Kolhapur— where 
the flucoessor of Shivaji — the great Chhattrapati 
— ruled. But everywhere he found that he 
knocked et the door in vain, 


Since school-life had no attraction for him, he 
decided to go to Bombay to qualify as a telegraph 
operator. He entered the service of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway Company. But he 
found that that Railway reserved all the posts 
that commanded good salaTies and carried respon- 
sibility for Europeans or Eurasians, Patwardhan, 
therefore left it in disgust to try the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. While em- 
ployed there it occurred to him that he might 
qualify as an Engineer. The Superintendent of 
the Locomotive Workshops was a kindly man, 
and he enabled him to acquire a little practical 
knowledge of mechanics. 

While employed in the workshops at Bombay, 
it occurred to young Patwardhan that he would 
like to go to sea and if possible, to beoome a 
Marine Engineer. He managed to work his way 
into the crew of a foreign ship— the S.S. YVaton- 
fsls. When he arrived in Hamburg everybody 
eyed him curiously, and wondered how an Indian 
could enter the service of a German Shipping 
Company. Later he got transferred to another 
German ship, which plied between New York and 
Bremen. 

On his return home he persuaded his father, 
who was extremely orthodox, to send him to 
Europe to study marine engineering. FinaUy hia 
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insistence won the day and he reached Scotland 
in the autumn of 1909. He joined the Greenock 
and Grangemouth Dockyard Co., Ltd., Grange- 
mouth, to obtain practical training, wliile he 
studied theory at the Grenock Technical School. 
During ivll 12, he attended Marino Engineering 
evening Classes at the Technical College, Dundee. 
His intelligence and industry won him the highest 
regard of his teachers and employers. When he 
returned to India from Scotland he found that ^^n 
effort was being made to float an Indian Naviga- 
tion Company. Being the only Indian with 
Marine Engineering qualifications available, he 
had no difficulty «irhatever in being taken up by 
that company which sent him to Scotland, wheie- 
from he afterwards returned as Third Engineer on 
the S. S. Saint Tookaram, which that company 
bought. He stayed on that ship until the middle 
of 1912 when he obtained his discharge. 

Shortly afterwards Patwardhan obtained a berth 
as an Engineer on a tram steamer belonging to an 
American. While in the engine loom of the 
S.S. Horhy^ he got his first taste of war. The 
steamer, flying no flag, entered the Dardenelles, 
which the Greeks had blockaded. The Greeks 
suspected it of smuggling ammunition to the 
Turks, and fired a shot into the water close enough 
to give a nasty jar to everyone on board the ship. 

After obtaining his discharge from that steamer 
Patwardhan joined the Dundee Technical College, 
where he qualified as a Mnrine Engineer (L.M.E.) 
in j 913. Shortly afteiw.ird he succeeded m 
securing employment as Third Engineer on the 
S S. on which he was serving when the wnr 

broke out. He lost no time in volunteering for 
service. But while waiting for his reply from the 
India Office he continued to work on the steam- 
ship, which WAS taken over by the Admiralty and 
' put upon transport work in the English Channel, 
the Bay of Biscay, and the North Sea. As 
steamers of that description were at that time 
without armament, the woife was full of danger. 

When, in November, 1914, the Indian Field 
Ambulanoe Corps was formed, he left -the ship to 
joiu’it. After joining it bo was sent to the Netley 
Hospital, and later to the Indian Hospital at 
Brighton, Finding, however, that there was no 
chance of his being sent out to the Front he 
rerigned, early in 1915, and joined the 1st Sussex 
Yeomanry. ^ After seven months training, he 
tells me, hd wa‘8 joscommended by his Commandant 
for a commission? but to get one be would have 
to go to India to apply through the authorities 
♦bew, . ^ 


Not being sure that he would meet with success, 
even if he took the trouble to go to India, 
Patwardhan decided to stay with his unit os a 
private, and to continue to move Whitehall for a 
commission. While with the Yeomanry digging 
trenches near Seven Oaks (a short distance from 
London), he wtts given an opportunity, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1915, to go as an “ ereoter and ** fitter ” 
to West Hartlepool, one of the largest naval 
centies, to build cruisers and submatmes.** He 
was employed at the naval works of Messrs. 
Richardsons, Westgorth & Co., Ltd,, erected 
engines on boa id ships for His Majesty *3 Navy, 
After work boui.s, he attended the Evening Class 
*in the Marine Engineering Department of the 
Engineers’ Acndemy, to improve his theoretical 
knowledge. 

On July 14, 191C, Patwardhan was transferred 
to Messrs. Vicker’s Gun Factory at Erith There 
he had great t-cope for his mechanical knowledge. 
He erected laige end small guns with calibres 
varying from 3 03” to 17”. Towards the end of 
that year he qualified « as a machine-gun expert 
and was given the diploma. For six months he 
tested maxims. 

In January, 1918 Patwardhan was taken over 
by the War Otlice and placed upon special work. 
After seven numths he was sent back to his 
battalion, which uas there in Ireland, wheie he 
remained until last autumn. 

Jn September, 1918, Patwardhan was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Air Force as a fitter. He 
passed all his examinations with credit, and in 
January qualified as a technical officer — the first 
Indian to do this 

Finally on March 15tb, his efforts were 
crowned with succe(>s, and he was given a commis- 
sion as 2nd Lieutenant in the Royal Air Force. ^ 
Perseverance wins. 
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• Warren Hastings and the Bhagavat Geeta. 

* BY 

RAO SAHEB KRISHNA RAO BHONSLE. 


The Song Celestial ob Bhagavat Geeta. 

** So have 1 read this wonderful and spirit<thrilling 

speeuu, 

By Krishna and Prince Arjun held, discoursing each 
with each ; 

So have I writ its wisdom here, —its hidden mystery, 

For England ; O our India 1 as dear to me as she ! ” 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 

“We doubt whether one in ten, even 
among Bjjglish gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds, can tell who won the h ittln of Buxar, 
whether Sujah Dowlah lulod in Oude or in 
Travancore, or whether IJolkni a Hindoo or 
Mussulman *' — thus lamented Macaulay. To this 
I would propose this addition: “or whether 
Warren Hastings wrote an Introduction to the 
Bhagavat Geeta.'* It is not known even to 
many an Indian and glo- Indian that tiio 
first Governoi-Gcneial ot India recorded an 
opinion of the Geet.i- Hin 3 ears ago. But wc are 
told that Warren llastinpa was deeply skilled in 
Persian and Arabic literature and gave, both by 
his example and by his munificence, a great im- 
pulse to learning j though he was not himself 
acquainted with Sanskrit, yet those who fiist 
brought that language to the knowledge of 
European students owed much to his encourage- 
ment. The chief advantage which — in the words 
of Macaulay — the students of Oriental letters 
derived from his patronage remains to be men- 
tioned ; “ the Pundits of Bengal had always look- 
ed with great jealousy on the attempts of foreign- 
ers “to pry into those m>sterie 8 which were 
locked up in the Saertd dialect. Their religion 
had been persecuted by the Mahommodans. What 
they knew of the spiiit of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment might wariant them in apprehending 
persecution from Christians. That apprehension, 
the wisdom and moderatior^ of Hastings removed. 
He was the First Foreign Ruler who succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the hereditary priests of 
India, and who induced them to lay open to 
English scholars the secrets of the old ‘orahmini- 
cal theology and jurisprudence.” Thus he dis- 
covered “ a sublimity of conception, reasoning and 
diction almost unequalled ” in the Bhagavat 
Geeta — one of the “Five Jewels ”—/>ancAara<- 
nani — of Devanagiri Literature, which “ unfolds 
the quintessence of the highest philosophical 
conceptions of the worM in a nutshell, blending 
harmoniously « as it does, the doctrines of Kapila, 
Patanjali, and the Vedas.” 

n . 


1 learnt through Mr. C. K. Srinivasa Rao 
(District Judge, Guntur) about Hastings’ In- 
troduction to the Geeta ; he referred to it in a 
public lecture. I wrote to him asking him where 
1 could get a copy of it ; he said that ho had read 
it long ago and could not tell me whore to 
find the reference. I was thirsting in vain to 
read the Intioduction. In the issue of the “New 
India” of the 29th October 1914, however, there 
appeared nn intoimativo article on the “Song of 
Songs,” in which it was stated that Wairon 
Hastings — almost the First Englishman who 
revelled in the delights of Indian Poetry and 
Philosophy and who showed fervent zeal for their 
advancement, noted in it a sublimity of concep- 
tion, reasonitig and diction, almost unequalkd. 
This allusion made me happy, and I wrote im- 
mediately to the enlightened Editor — Mrs. Annie 
Besant for a copy ot Hastings’ Introduction ; I 
was able to get an excerpt from it. I mentioned 
all these facts— in my disappointment — to Mr. 
McPherson, Librarian of the Literary Society, 
Madras, who found out the Introduction to my 
great delight. 1 found it embodied in Hastings' 
letter dated the 4th October, 1784 (Benares), 
addressed to Mr. Nathaniel Smith (the first 
member of the first commercial body), “ recom- 
mending through him for . .an ofibring to the 
public, a very curious specimen of the Liter* 
ature, the Mythology and Morality of the 
ancient Hindoos.” The letter was published as 
a sort of introduction to the English transla- 
tion ot the Geeta by Charles Wilkins — the 
Senior merchant in the service of the Hon'ble 
East India Company, on its Bengal Establish- 
ment. In the advertisement of the publication, 
%dated the ;30bh May, 1785, 1 find also that the 
work was published under the authority of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
by the particular desii*e and lecommendation 
of the Govei nor-Qeneral of India ; therein it is 
also stated that “ the antiquity of the original 
and the veneration in which it hat-h been held for 
80 many ages b} a veiy considerable portion of 
the human race, mut-t render it one of the greatest- 
curiosities ever presented to the literary woild.” 

I published in advance in certain Madras dailies 
an extract from Hastings' letter an^ promised' to 
publish the full text qf it iji the “ Indian Review.” 
Here is hie letter as well as Mr. Wilkins* letter 
to him : — 
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To 


L— Warren Hastings Letter. 

NATHANIEL SMITH, ESQ. 

Benaris, 4th October, 1784. 


Sir, 

To you, fts to the first member of the first 
commercial body, not only of the present nge, 
but of all the known generations of mankind,! 
presume to ofifer, and to recommend through you, 
for an offering to the public, a very curious 
specimen of the Literature, the Mythology, and 
Morality of the ancient Hindoos. It is an 
episodical extract from the “ Mahabhnrat,” a 
most voluminous poem, affirmed to have been 
written upwards of four thousand } oars ago, by 
Kreeshna Dwypayen Voias, a learned Bramin ; 
to whom is also attributed the compilation of 
The Four Vedas, or Bedes,” the only existing 
original scriptures of the religion of Brahma ; 
and the composition of all the Foorans, which 
are to this day taught in their schools, and 
venerated as poems of divine inspiration. Among 
these, and of superior estimation to the rest, is 
ranked the Mahabharat. But if the several 
books here enumerated be really the productions 
of their reputed author, which is greatly to be 
doubted, many arguments may be adduced to 
ascribe to the same source the invention of the 
religion itself, as well as its promulgation : and 
he must, at all events, claim the merit of having 
first reduced the gross and scattered tenets of 
their former faith into a scientific and allegorical 
system. 

The Mahabharat contains the genealogy and 
general history of the house of Bbaurut, so 
called from Bhurrut its founder ; the epithet 
Maha, or Great, being prefixed iu token of 
distinction ; but its more particular object is to 
relate the dissentions and wars of the two great 
collateral branches of it, called Kooroos and ^ 
Pandoos; both lineally descended in the second 
degree from Veecheetraveerya, their common 
ancestor by their respective fathers Dreetrara- 
8||tra and Pandoo. 

The Kooroos, which indeed is sgmotimes used 
as a term comprehending the whole family, but 
most frequently applied as the patronymic of the 
elder branch alone, are said to have been one 
hundred * in number, of whom Dooryodun was 
esteemed tbe head and representative even 
during the lifekof bis father, who was incapacitat- 
ed by blindness. The sens Pandoo were five ; 
Yood^ishteer, Bheem, Arjoon, Nekool, and 
gehadeo f who through the artifices of Dooryodun, 


were banished, by their uncle and guardian 
Dreetral'ashtra, from Hastenapoor, at that time 
the seat of government of Hindostan. 

The exiles, after a series of adventures, 
worked up with a wonderful fertility of genigs 
and pomp of language into a thousand ^ sublime 
descriptions, returned with a powerful army to 
avenge thoir wrongs, and assert their pietensions 
to the eriipite in right of their father ; by ^hom, 
though the younger brother, it had been held 
while he lived, on account of the disqualification 
already mentioned of Dreetrarashtra. 

In this state the episode opens, and is called 
“ The Geeta of Bhagvat,” which is one of the 
names of Kroeshna. Arjoon is represented as 
the favourite and pupil of Kreeshna, here taken 
for God himself, in his last Ootar or descent^ to 
earth in a mortal form. 

The preface of the Translator will rerfder finy 
further explanation of the Work unnecessary. 
Vet something it may be allowable for me to 
add respecting my own judgment of a Wc^k 
which I have thus informally obtruded on your 
attention, as it is the only ground on which 1 
can defend the liberty which 1 have taken. 

Might 1, an unlettered man, venture to 
prescribe bounds to the latitude of criticism, 1 
should exclude, in estimating the merit of such a 
production, all rules drawn from the ancient or 
modern literature of Europe, all references to 
such sentiments or manners as are become the 
standards of propriety for opinion and action in 
our own modes of life, and equally all appeals to 
our revealed tenets of religion, and moral duty. 
1 should exclude them, as by no means applica- 
ble to the language, sentiment**, manners, or 
morality appertaining to a system of society 
with which we have been for ages unconnected, 
and of an antiquity preceding even the first 
efforts of civilization in our own quarter of the 
globe, which, in respeA to the general diffusion 
and common participation of arts and sciencefi 
may be now considered as one community. 

1 woul^ exact from every reader the allow^nee 
of obscurity, absurdity, barbarous habits, a|Qil a 
perverted morality. Where the reverse a|rpears, 
1 would have him receive it (to use a familiar 
phrase) as so much clear gain, and allow it a merit 
proportioned to the disappointment of a diffbrent 
expectation. 

In effect, without bespeaking this kind of 
indulgence, I could hardlj^ venture to persist in 
my recommendation of t^is production for 
public notice, 
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Many passiges will be found obscure, many 
will seem redundant ; others will be found cloth- 
ed with ornaments of fancy unsuited to our taste, 
and some elevated to a track of sublimity into 
which our habits of judgment will find it diffi- 
cult to pursue them ; but few which will shock 
either our religious faith or moral sentiments. 
Something too must be allowed to the subject 
itself which is highly metaphysical, to the 
extrema difficulty of rendering abstract terms by 
others exactly corresponding with them in an- 
other language, to the arbitrary combination of 
ideas, in v^ords expressing unsubstantial qualities, 
and more, to the errors of interpretation. The 
mddesty of the Translator would induce him to de- 
fend the ’credit of his work, by laying all its 
apparent defects to his own charge, under the 
article last enumerated; but neither does his accu- 
racy merit, nor tlu) work itself require that con- 
cession. 

It is also to be observed, in illustration of what 
1 have premised, that the Brahmans are enj dned 
to perform a kind of spiritual discipline, not, f be- 
lieve, unknown to .some of the religious orders of 
Christians in the Ilomish Church. This consists 
in devoting a certain period of time to the con- 
templation of the Deity, his attributes, and the 
moral duties of this life. It is required of those 
w’ho practise this exceroise, not only th \t they 
divest their minds of all sensual desire, but that 
their attention be abstracted from every external 
object, and absorbed, with every sense, in the 
prescribed subject of their meditation. 1 myself 
was once a witness of a man employed in this spe- 
cies of devotion, at the principal temple of Benaris. 
His right hand and arm were enclosed in a loose 
sleeve or bag of red cloth, within which hfe pas.sed 
tfhe beads of his rosary, one after another, through 
his fingers, repeating with the touch of each (as I 
was informed) one of the names of God, while his 
mind laboured to catch and dwell on the idea of 
the quality which appertained to it, and showed 
the violence of its exertion to attain this purpose 
by the convulsive movements of all his features, 
his eyes being at the same time closed,, doubtless 
to assist the abstraction. The importance of this 
duty oanndt be better illustrated, nor stronger 
marked, than by the last sentence with which 
Kreeshna closes his instruction to Arjoon, and 
whioh is properly the oonclusion of the Geeta : 
“ Hath what I have been speaking, O Arjoon, 
been heal'd My mind fi^d to one point 

Is the dietTiibotifm of thought, which arose from 
thy ignorance, removed ? 


To those who have never been accustomed to 
this separation of the mind from the notices of 
the senses, it may not bo easy to conceive by what 
means such a power is to be attained ; since oven 
the most studious men of our hemisphere will find 
it difficult so to restrain their attention but that 
it will wander to some object of present sense or 
recollection ; and even tho bu*:zing of a fly will 
sometimes have the power to disturb it. But if 
we are told that there have been men who were 
successively, for ages past, in the daily habit of 
abstracted contemplation, begun in the earliest 
period of youth, and continued in many to the 
maturity of age, each adding some portion of know- 
ledge to the store accumulated by his predecessors ; 
it is not assuming too much to conclude, that, as 
tho mind ever gatlicrs strength, like the body, by 
excrci.se, so in such an exercise it may in each 
have acquired the faculty to which they aspired, 
and that their collective studies may have led them 
to the discovery of new tracks and combinations 
of sentiment, totally diflerent from the doctrines 
with which tho learned of other nations are 
acquainted ; doctiincs, which however speculative 
and subtle, still, as they possess the advantage uf 
being derived from a souice so free from every 
adventitious mixture, may be equally founded in 
truth with the most simple of our own. But as 
they must differ, yet more than the most abstruse 
of ours, from tho common modes of thinking, so 
they will require consonant modes of expression, 
which it may be impossible’ to render by any of 
the known terms of science in our language, or 
even to make them intelligible by definition. 
This is probably tho case with some of the English 
phrases, as those of “Action,” “Application,” 
“ Practice,” itc. which occur in Mr. Wilkins's 
translation ; and other.s, for tho reasons which 1 
have recited, ho has left with the same sounds in 
which he found them. When the text is rendered 
obscure from such cause.s, c.andor requires that 
credit be given to it for some .iccurato meaning', 
though we may not be able to discover it ; and 
that we ascribe their obscurity to the incompetency 
of our own perceptions, on so novel an application 
of them, rather than to the less probable want of 
perspicuity in the original composition. 

With the deductions, or rather qualifications^, 
which 1 have thus premised, 1 hesitate not to 
pronounce the Geeta a performance of great ori- 
ginality ; of a sublimity of conception, reasoning, 
and diction, almost unequalled ; and a single 
exception, among all the known religions of man- 
kind, of a theology accurately corresponding 
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with that of the Ohristian diapeneation, and most 
powerfully illustrating its fundamental doctrines. 

It will not bo fair to try its relative worth by a 
comparison with the original text of the first 
standaids of European composition ; but lot these 
be taken even in the most esteemed of their prose 
translations ; and in that equal ecale let their 
merits be weighed. 1 should not fear to pi ice, 
in opposition to the best French versions of the 
most admired passages of the Ili^ or Odyssey, or 
of the 1st and (5th Books of our own Aiilton, 
highly as 1 venerate the latter, the English trans- 
lation of the Mahabharat. 

One blemish will be found in it, which will 
scarcely fail to make its own impression on every 
correct mind ; and which for that reason I anti- 
cipate. I mean, the attempt tt) describe s)»]ntual 
existences by terms and images which appertain 
to corporeal forms. Yet even in this respect it 
wilf appear less faulty than other works wi*h which 
I have plaued it in competition ; and, defective as 
it may at first appear, 1 know not whether u doc- 
trine so elevated above common perception did 
not require to bo introduced by such idovs a- were 
familiar to the mind, to lead ithyagiaduil id- 
vanoe to the pure and abstract compreheivsion of 
the subject. This will seem to have been, whe- 
ther intentionally or accidentally, the order which 
is followed by the author of the Goeta ; and so 
far at least he soars far beyond all competitors in 
this species of composition. Even the frequent 
rpcurreAce of the same sentiment, in a variety of 
dress, may have been owing to the same conside- 
ration of the extreme intricacy of the subject, 
and the consequent necessity of trying different 
kinds of exemplification and argument, to impress 
it with due conviction on the understanding. Yet 
I believe it will appear, to an attentive reader, 
neither deficient in method, nor in perspicuity. , 
On the contrary, I thought it at the first reading, 
and more so at the second, clear beyond what I 
could have reasonably expected, in a discussion of 
points BO far removed beyond the reudi of the 
senses, and explained through so foreign a medium. 

^ It now remairis to say something of the Trans- 
lator, Mr. .Charles Wilkins. This gentleman, to 
whose ingenuity, unaided by models for imitation, 
mnd by artists for his direction, your government 
is indebt^ for printing-office, and for many 
official 'purpoees to which it has been profitably 
with* an extefit unknown in Europe,^ has* 
united to an early and successful attainment of 
the Persian and Bengal languages, the study of 
the>8anskreet. To tUs he devoted himself with 


a perseverance of which there are few examples, 
and with a success which encouraged him to un- 
dertake the translation of the Mahabharat This 
book is said to consist of more than one hundred 
thousand melrical stanzas, of which he has at 
this time translated more than a third ; and, if I 
may trust to the imperfect tests by which I my- 
self have tried a very sm^rll portion of it, through 
the medium of another language, he has rendered 
it with great accuracy and fidelity. Of its elegance, 
and the skill with which he has familialrifed 
(if 1 may so express it) his own native lang^ge 
to so foreign an original, I may not epe^, as 
from the specimen herewith presented, whoever 
reads it, will judge for'himself. 

Mr. Wilkins’s health having suffered a decline 
from the fatigues of business, from which his 
gratuitous labours allowed him no relaxation, he 
was advised to try a change of air for his 
recovery. 1 myself recommended that of 
Benarib, for the sake of the additional advantage 
which he might derive from a rebidence in a 
place which is considered as the first senifnary 
of Hindoo learning ; and I promoted his applica- 
tion to the Board, for their permission to lepair 
thither, without forfeiting his official appoint- 
ments during the term of his absenoe. 

I have always regarded the encouragement of 
every species of useful diligence, in the servants 
of the Company, as a duty appertaining to my 
office ; and have severely regretted that 1 have 
possessed such scanty means of exercising it, 
especially to such as required an exemption from 
official attendance ; there being few emoluments 
in this service but such as are annexed to official 
employment, and few offices without employmelht. 
Yet 1 believe 1 may take it upon me to pronounce, 
that the service has at no period more abound^ 
with men of cultivated talents, of capacity for 
business, and liberal knowledge ; qualities which 
refiect the greater lustre on their possessors, by 
having been the fruit of long and laboured 
npplicatior^, at a season of life, and with a licence 
of conduct, more apt to produce dissipation than 
excite the desire of improvement. 

Such studies, independently of their utility, 
tend, especially when the pursuit of them ib 
general, to diffuse a generosity of sentiment, and 
a disdain of the meaner occupations of sucii 
minds as are left nearer to the state bf unoultiva- 
ted natui^ ; and you, Sir, will believe me, wliw 
X assure you, that it is on the virtue, not tbe 
ability of their servants, that the Oom^y mutft 
rely for the permanency of their dominion. 
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Nor i& the oultivation of laaguige and science, 
for such are the studies to which I allude, useful 
only in forming the tnordl character and habits 
of the service. Every accumuiation of knowledge, 
and especially such as is obtiined by socitl 
communication with people over whom wo 
exercise a dominion founded on the right of 
conquest, is useful to the State ; it is the giiin of 
humanity: in the specific instance which L havo 
stated^ it attracts and conciliates distant adec- 
tions ; it lessens the weight of the chain by which 
the natives are held in subjection ; and it imprints 
on the hearts of our own country tnon the sonso 
and obligation of benevolence. Even in Englatnl, 
this effect of it is greatly wanting. It is not. 
very long since the inhabitanis of India weto 
considered by many, as creatures scarce elevated 
above the degree of savage life ; n »r, 1 fear, is 
that prejudice yot wholly eradicated, though 
surely abated. Every instance which brings 
their real character home to observation will 
impress us with a aiore generous tense of feeling 
for their natural rights, and teach us to estimate 
them by the measure of our own. But such 
instances can only be obtained in tlieir wiitin^s : 
and these will survive when the Biitish dominion 
in India shall have long ceased to exist, and 
when the sources which it once yielded of wealth 
and power are lost to temembrance. 

If you, Sir, on the perusal of Mr. Wilkins’s 
performance, shall judge it worthy of so honour- 
able a patronage, may 1 take the further 
liberty to request that you will be pleased to 
present it to the Court of Directors, for publica- 
tion by their authority, and to use your interest 
to obtain it ? Its public reception will be tho 
test of its real merit, and determine Mr. Wilkins 
hi the prosecutioi) or cessation of liis present 
laborious studies. It may, in the first event, 
clear the way to a wide and unexplored field of 
fruitful knowledge ; and suggest, to the genero- 
sity of his honourable employers, a desire to 
encourage the first persevering advortturer in a 
service in which his example will have few 
followers, and most probably none, if • it, is to be 
performed with the gratuitous labour of years 
lost to the provision of future subsistence : for 
the study of the Sanskreet cannot, like the 
Persian language, be applied to official profit, and 
imfHTOved with the official exercise of it. It can 
only derive its reward, beyond the breath of 
fame, in a fixed endowment. Such has been -the 
fate of his predecessors, Mr. Hal bed, whose 
labours and incomparable genius^ in two useful 


productions, have been crowned with every 
success that the public estimation could ^ive 
them ; nor will it detract from the no less 
original merit of Mr. Wilkins, that 1 ascribe to 
another the title of having led the way, when I 
add, that this example held out to him no incite- 
ment to emulate it, but the prospect of barren 
applause. To say moie, would be dis respect ; and 
I believe that 1 address myself to a gentleman 
who possesses talents congenial with those which 
I am so anxious to encourage, and a mind too 
liberal to confine its beneficence to such arts alone 
as contribute to the immediate and substantial 
advantages uf the State. 

I tliink it proper to assure you, that the 
subject of this address, and its design, were 
equally unknown to the person who is the object 
of it ; from whom 1 original!}' obtained the trans- 
lation for another purpose, which on a second 
revisiil of the work I changed, from a belief 'that 
it merited a better destination. 

A mind rendered susceptible by the daily ex- 
perience of unmerited reproach, may be excused 
if it anticipates even unreasonable or improbable 
objections. This must be my plea for any appar- 
ent futility in the following observation. I have 
seen an extract from a foreign work of great 
literary credit, in which my name is mentioned, 
with very undeserved applause, for an attempt to 
introduce the knowledge of Hindoo literature in- 
to the European world, by forcing or corrupting 
the religious consciences of the Pundits, or Piofes- 
sors of their sacred doctrines. This reflection was 
produced by the publication of Mr. llalbed’s trans- 
lation of the Poottco, or code of Hindoo laws ; and 
is totally devoid of foundation. Por my8*»lf 1 can 
declare truly, that if the acquisition could not 
have been obtained but by such means as have 
been supposed, 1 should never have sought it. It 
was contributed both cheerfully and gratuitously, 
by men of the most respectable characters for 
sanctity and learning in Bengal, who refused to 
accept more than tho moderate daily subsistence 
of one rupee each, during the term that they were 
employed on the Compilation ; nor will it much re- 
dound to my credit, when I add, that they have 
yet received no other reward for their meritorious 
labours. Very natural causes may be ascribed for 
their reluctance to communicate the mysteries of 
their learning to strangers, as those to whom they 
have been for some centuries in ^ subjection, never 
enquired into them, but to turn "their religion into 
derision, or deduce from them arguments to sup- 
port the intolerant principles of their own. 
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From oar nation they have received a different 
tr^tment, and are no less eager to impart their 
knowledge than we are to receive it. 1 could say 
much more in proof of this fact, but that it might 
look too much like self-commendation. 

I have tho honour to be, with respect, 

Sir, 

Your moat obedient, and most hum bio Servant, 
WAKBEN HASTINGS. 

Calcutta, 3rd December, 1784. 
p.,y. — Since the above was written, Mr. Wil- 
kins has transmitted to me a corrected copy of 
his Translation, with the Preface and Notes much 
enlarged and improved. In the former, I meet 
with some complimentary passages, which are cer- 
tainly improper for a work published at my own 
solicitation. But ^he is at too great a distince to 
allow of their being sent back to him for correc- 
tion, without losing the opportunity, which 1 am 
unwilling to lose, of the present dispatch ; nor 
C 50 uld they be omitted, if I thought myself at 
liberty to expunge them, v/ithout requiring con- 
siderable alterations in the context. They must 
therefore stand ; and I hope that this explanation 
will be admitted as a valid excuse for me in pasS' 
ing them. 

W. H. 

U— Mr. Wilkins’ Letter. 


To 

The Honourable 

Warren Hastings, esq., 

' Governor-General, »fec., ifcc. 

i&onourable Sir, 

Unconscious of the liberal purpose for which 
you intended the Geeta^ when, at your request, 
I had the honour to present you with a copy of 
the manuscript, I was the less solicitous about its 
imperfections, because 1 knew that your extensive 
acquaintance with the customs and religious 
tenets of •the Hindoos would elucidate every 


passage that was obscure, and 1 had so often 
expel ienoed approbation from your partiality, and 
correction from your pen : It was the theme of a 
pupil to his preceptor and patron. But since 1 
received your commands to prepare it for the 
public view, 1 feel all that anxiety which must 
be inseparable from one who, for the first time, 
is about to appear before that awful tribunal ; 
and 1 should diead the event, were 1 not 
convinced that the liberal sentiments expressed 
in the letter you have done me the honour to 
write, in recommendation of the work, to the 
Chairman of the Direction, if permitted to 
accompany it to the press, would screen me, 
under its own intrinsic merit, from all censure: 

The world, Sir, is so well acquainted with your 
boundless patronage in general, and of the 
personal encouragement you have constantly 
given to my fellow-servants in particular, to 
render themselves more capable of performing 
their duty in the various branches t>f commerce, 
revenue, and policy, by the study of the 
languages, with the laws and customs of the 
natives, that it must deem the Grst fruit of every 
genius you h tve raised a tribute justly due to 
the source from whir.h it sprang. As that 
personal eBcouragement alone first excited emula- 
tion in my breast, and urged me to prosecute my 
particular .studies, even beyond the line of 
pecuniary reward, 1 humbly request you will 
permit mo, in token of my gratitude, to lay the 
Geei^A publicly at your feet. 

1 have the honour to subscribe myself, 
with great respect, 

Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient, and most humble Servant, 
CUAS., WILKINS. 

Beuaris, 1 

19th November, 1784. J 


FRANCHISE FOR INDIAN WOMEN* 

By Mks. sarojini naidu. 


OT without a due sense of my great privilege 
' do I venture to lay before this Committee, 
in briefest outline, some of the reasons on 
wl&ich the women of India base their claim 
to equal frabekise in the Scheme of Reforms to.^ 
inaugurate Responsible Self-Government for ^ 
India. 

^ •Memorandum submitted to the Joint rarliamen- 
tary Committee, 


1 may observe that my sole title to be regard- 
ed as an All-Indja representative of my sex on a 
question of such far-reaching importance lies in 
the fact that I am intimately aware of every shade 
of orthodox an<l progressive opinion alike, through- 
out the country, and I am closely associated Udth 
all the largef* public movements of the day^ 
especially in relation to the vital and delicate 
problem of the Hindu- Muslim unity. ^ « 
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There are two reasons why I desire to dwWRor 
a moment on the ancient and historic Indian 
tradition of women’s place and purpose in the civic 
and spiritual life of the nation, and to recall the 
versatile and illustrious record of her contribution 
to the National achievement by her wit an<l 
wisdotQ^ her valour, devotiofi and self- sacrifice as 
scholar and statesman, soldier, saint, queen of her 
own social kingdom and compissionato servant of 
sufferitfjg humanity. 

Firstly : To refute the ro iterated argument of 
the illiberal or uninstructed opponent of women’s 
suflrage aj^being too premature or too novel and 
radjeal a departure from accepted custom likely 
to offend .or alarm a sensitive and stationary 
prejudice. 

Secondly: To demonstrate that the Indian 
women is tissentially conservative in her impulse 
and inspiration, and so far from demanding an 
alien standard of emancipation, she desires that 
her evolution should be no more than an ample 
and authentic efflorescence of an .ige long ideal of 
dedicated service whoso roots are deep hidden in 
the past. 

I do not for one instint deny that the story of 
her progressive development has suffered severe 
interruption and share«i in that gone»al decline — 
I had almost said decadence — that befalls a nation 
with so continuous a chronicle of subjection to 
foreign rule ; but of recent years the woman of 
the Indian renaissance, largely owing to the sti- 
mulus of invigorating Western ideas and influ- 
ences has once more vindicated herself as not 
wholly unworthy of her own high social and spiri- 
tual inheritance. And already she is beginning 
to recover her natural place aud establish her pre- 
rogatives ns an integral part of the National life, 
*It is,* indeed, a .curious and startling irony 
of fate that the trend of a doubtless con>^cientious, 
but over cautious official decision is to refuse her a 
formal legislative sanction for a privilege which is 
already hers in spirit and substance, tacitly ac- 
knowledged and widely exercised ; for the power 
of the Indian woman is supreme and her influence 
incalculable in the inner life of her own .people. 
I do not exaggerate when I assert that there is 
no summit to which she might not aspire or attain 
in any sphere of our National energy or enterprise 
unhampered save by the limitations of her own 
personal ambition and ability. 

Wherein has her sex disqualified the Indian 
woman, or disinherited her, from the rich honours 
she has earned in equal emulation and comrade- 
ship with her brother in every field of intellectual 
pr patriotic endeavour { 


In our universities she has won brilliant distinc- 
tion in the arts and sciences, medicine, law, and 
oriental learning. She holds office in the Courts 
and Senates of Universities, like Bombay Univer- 
sity, the Hindu University of Benares and the 
Women’s University of Poona and the National 
University. 

She has evinced her creative talent in literature 
and music, she has proved her consummate tact 
and resource in administering v.ast properties and 
intricate affliira and demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion her marvellous capacity to organise and sus- 
tain great educational institutions uiid large phi- 
lanthrophic missions for social service. She has 
been pre eminontly associated with the political 
life of tho country, uplifting the Voice of her indig- 
nation ag.iinst all measures of unjust and oppres- 
sive legislation, like the Partition of Bengal, the 
Press Act, tho Defence of India Bill and the 
Howlatt Bill, she has accorded her cordial support 
to all beneficetit social and economic measures, like 
Gokhale’s Hill for free and compulsory education, 
the Civil Marriage Bill of Mr. Bnsu, the Inter- 
Caste Marriage Hill of Mr. Patel and tho Swade- 
shi Movement inaugurated by my friend and 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and all ellbrts to amelio- 
rate the condition of the depressed and afflicted 
members of our Society. 

Moreover, not only has she participated in the 
programmes of our great periodic National Aesem- 
blies, like the National Congress, the Muslim* 
J^eague, tho Social Roform and Social Service 
Conferences but has not infrequently been called 
upon to guide their deliberations, direct their 
policies, harmonise their difforr nccs, and unite 
their ideals tow.irJs a coiriTijoii goal of self-re- 
alisation. 

Where then lies the logic of their refusal of a 
franchise to Pandita Ramabai, or Swarna Kumari 
Ghosal ? To liatnabai Ranade or Kamala Satthi- 
anadham ? To Kaoiini Hen or Shiieenbai Our- 
setji '^ To Nagutai Joshi or Anasu^a Sarabhai ? 
To Abolo Boso or (.ornelia Sorabji ? To Indra 
Devi or Sarala Devi ? To Haiala Ray Fuiji Petal or 
Uma Neliru Vidya Ramanbhai? To Mrs. 
ChandiMsekhara Ai} nr of M}^ore or Mrs. Sadasiva 
Aijar of Madras ? 

And what of that group of women in the seclu- 
sion of the Purdah, whose culture and accomplish- 
ments rival the golden age of the Saracens? 
Sultan Jehan of Bhopal and Nesi^li Raffia of 
Janjira ? Abru Begu^n, Tyaba Begum, Khujista 
Sultana Begum ; Abadi Baru, the lion- 
hearted mother of the Ali brothers : to the 
'courageous ^oupg wife of the poet Sasret 
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Mohani ; the late Suhaiwardja Begum, who fiom 
her sequestered corner set papers in oriental 
Olaseics for the Calcutta University and Amina 
Hydari who won the Kaiser i-Htnd decoration 
for her selfless services in a time of tragic distress 
in the Hyderabad State ? 

But it is the Purdha which constitutes the 
chief weapon in the armoury of opposition aiiainst 
franchise .for itnUaTfi women. I readily concede 
that it might in its initial stages seriously incon- 
venience and complicate tlje electoial system, and 
perhaps even be attended with temporal*} danger 
of fraudulent votes. 

Although it is no part of either my mandate 
or my mission to nsk for any concession or pre- 
ferential treatment for women, Jam still con- 
strained to say that 1 fail to iniderstand, when 
the interests of small political minorities of men 
are, safeguarded with a scrupulous «are, why it 
might not be possible in course of time to (*xtend 
a similar chivalrous consideration to the Purdah 
nashin in tho&e local and limited areas wIhto thiS 
emtom is rigidly enforced, for 1 am sure that her 
vote would usually be exorcised with intelli- 
gence and discretion and prove a valuable ac(|uisi- 
tion to the country. 

Without discussing the merits or demerits of 
this old social custom, lam convince^l that like the 
other all time-honoured but already obsolete social 
.observances and usages, the Puidah stem can 
no longer remain iminutn bio, but mu^t readjust 
itself to the needs and demands of a widespread 
national re awakening And after all, the terrors 
of the polling booth would soaicely daunt the 
Purdah-nashin who in the course of her religious 
pilgrimages habitually encounters immense multi- 
tudes and becomes no more than a casuil unit of 
a heterogenous pilgrim democracy. 

What, however, of the nns^questered women 
df Malabar and Madras, the Maharashtra arid 
Qujrat and the Central Province ? Of the on- 
lightened women of the Parsi, Bikh and Christian 
Oomraunities, of the Ar>a Samnj of Pnnjvb and 
the Brahmo Sanaa j of Bengal ? Whether the 
fFiinchise be one of liter.my or of property their 
inclusion would in no wise disturb or deflect the 
normal electoral arrangements. 

In the'^'name of the women of India, I make 
my appei^l to the statesmen of a glotious country 
‘whose cherished freedom is brotd hasid upon a 
people's will! There is not one citadel of Hindu 
oivilisiition, 6r one centre of Islamic culture, ^ 
where 1 have not scattered broadcast my message 
pf ipefta’e duty* aiitl destiny amon^; the free 
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nat'RM of the world. I have spoken to the 
youths in their academies, to the women in their 
walled gardens, to the merchants in the market- 
place, to the peasants in the shade of their fig 
and banyan trees, but how shall my prophecy be 
realised and how shall my country take her pre- 
destined place worthifl^ in the noble world |edera- 
tion of liberated peoples, until the women of 
India are themselves free and enfranchised, and 
stand as the guardians of her national honollir and 
^he symbols of her national righteousness? 
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W0MKN*S LiTEKACY IN BRITISH InDIA. 

(Statistical Abstract 1915-1^10.) 


Community. 

Vernacular 

English 


Proficiency Propicibncy, 

Hindus 

814,810 

23,669 • 

Muslims 

137,867 

3,940 

Parseps 

31,218 

8,347 

Christians 

25-^,295 

112,643 

Jains 

24,120 

209 

Sikhs 

17,280 

238 

Aggregate Liternoy 



1,600,703 

152,026 

Standahj) of 

Public 

Peivatb 

Education. 

Institutions. 

Ihbtitotiohb. 

Arts Colleges 

469 

1,873 

Professional Colleges ^131 


Secondary Schools 

U3,997 


Primary Schools 

' 993,459 

73,400 


Special School Instruction 

2,405* 
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Women's Oc’copation in Bbitish India. 
Census Report 1911. 

Women living on their own income 62,614 

Department of Medicine 11,298 

„ Instruction 26,746 

Letters Arts and Sciences 68,471 

of Women following Professionji 
and Liberal Arts 402,686 



THE RISE IN'TRICES 

BY 

Mr. S. a. PANDE, M.A., LL.B. 


HE extraordinary riae in the prices of all 
commodities is the topic that appears to 
have engaged the ^a'^tention of nearly all 
the principal countries of the world, and in 
many of them committees of experts have been 
appointed to enquire into this somewhat alarm- 
ing plienomenon. Naturally our own country 
which is only a big dependency, even in economic 
matters as it is in the politic.il, — nay it is even 
worse in the economic sphere, for in this sphere all 
the big countries of the world seem to be manda- 
tories in relation to this dependency- - has had its 
share in the universal rise. Ijike all the unusual 
phenomena, this rise must also have excited much 
of the curiosity of laymen and many must be 
eager to hear what has contributed to the rise in 
prices. 

An advanced student of Economics will explain 
this rise by what is termed in Economics the 
“ quantitative theory of money ** which moans that 
the more the money is available in any country at 
any time, the higher is the level of prices in the 
same. 

A shrewd business man also knows this causa- 
tion and would surely explain this rise by saying 
that the prices are high because the money is 
cheap, and the money is cheap because its supply 
is abuormal. He will know that the rise in prices 
is due among other things to the monetary 
machinery not working smoothly according to its 
normal laws. The history of prices all the world 
over since the precious metals came to be used as 
the principal and in fact, only media of exchange, 
^ince the barter system was abolished in favour of 
specie payments for goods, since exchange came 
to be settled in tetf'ms of money and money only 
in the form of the two precious metals of gold 
and silver, will show very clearly that there is a 
very close #bd immediate connection between the 
rise in prices and the increase in the supply of 
these two precious metals, gold and silver. 

Any layman wishing to understand t^is^ inter- 
esting sequence can read, for example, Mr. 

L L. Price's book on “ Money and its Relation to 
Prices " which is an able attempt at a sound ex- 
podtion of this interesting yet very intricate sub- 
ject. It illustrates very lucidly how the increase 
in these precious metals brought about by dis- 
coveries of gold in America and Australia oc.- 
oasioned a similar increase in the prices of other 
commodities and how a fall in the supply of these 
metals brought down the general prices as well. 


The author has taken every new discovery of 
mines of these metals and has shown that every 
time such discovery has raised prices to higher 
levels ; prices rose in Europe in the fifteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries consequent on the discovery 
of America and her mines ; they went on increas- 
ing till A. D, 1810 when they fell for some time 
because of the mines of America being closed to Eu- 
rope owing to the revolt of the Spanish- American 
Colonies ; they ngain have gone up after 1850 up 
to the piescnt day ; all along since the opening of 
the gold and silver mines of the world, there has 
been a const .ant and regular rise in prices. 

The credit system which enables modernity to 
rear up a huge superstructure of cheques, bills, 
and currency notes on the basis of the meliallic 
money has aggravated this mischief all the more. 

Let us therefore see how the influx of precious 
metals works on the level of prices. First, in 
the countries where mines are opened, the level of 
prices goes up because of the cheapness of money. 
The metals being abundant there, they act on the 
current of prices and raise them up. 1 he factor 
is both a mental and an economic one ; the 
miners having abundance of the metals naturally 
are rather anxious to get other commodities in 
exchange for the same and give more gold or 
silver for tbo exchange, the metals being cheap. 
The economic factor is that the more any com- 
modity is put up on the market, the less is its 
price in terms of other commodities ; that is, the 
metals being mote in the countries of mines, 
their value gets less, and hence you have to pay 
them more in exchange for other commodities 
thus both these aspects increase the prices in the 
countries of mines first. This increase then 
spreads itself to other countries trading with the 
mines- countries ; metals go from these latter to 
other ti'ading countries in exchange for the im- 
ports received by the countries of mines, prices 
uie thus raised in other countries also : thus this 
goes on till all the countries trading with each 
other are affected by the same. Prices rose first 
in America where metals were mined ; then they 
rose. in Spain, for this country was the first to 
trade with America ; and then they increased in the 
Netherlands. We all know that our fore-fathers in 
India never had so much money as w6 have now, 
neither their services nor their commodities used 
to be paid for so highly as are ours now, simply 
.because there was not much money available 
then ; but now the money of the world has in- 
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creased because for metals aud other superstruc- 
ture of credit in the form of cheques, currency 
notes and bills ; the money is more even for the 
increased transactions of th# world ; and hence 
we witness all over the country a constant rite in 
*^pricea. The foreign trading firms, for example, 
have huge amounts of money with them and hence 
to get your commodities they are prepired 
to pay you more money than they would have 
done, had they less money on their hands. This 
would be illustrated better by a more homely ex- 
ample of two men, one with a fat salary and 
another with a lean pay ; the former having more 
money with him he is always ready to pay more for 
the same commodity than the latter. The money 
having no value with the former will pay his 
barber, milkman and others more than the htter 
for the same service rendered. 

This naturally has the effect of raising the prices 
of the commodities So this abundance of 
money is the one potent factor in the ri.se of 
prices ; there are other factors too ; such as the 
gapply and demand for the commodities and we 
shall deal with these presently. Naturally with 
increased facilities of transport-, every commo- 
dity is made available to any part of the globe /ind 
hence desirable commodities have a wider circle of 
customers in these days than in the days of our 
grand-fathers ; this is another f mtor in the 
rise of prices. 

Then there is perhaps the thiid factor also, 
namely, of supply, tlrough, I think, there are 
vbry few commodities which have undergone a 
decrease in their production. 

Thus the whole phenomenon of the rise of 
prices can be attributed to these three factors, 
viz.^ more money, increased demand and perhaps 
in some cases, diminished supply. 

Now we shall see how the late War has 
brought about such a huge rise in prices. There 
are however one or two propositions to be stated 
in this connection and 1 shall state them before 
we dive deep into the abyss of the war. 

1 have stated above that the rise -'Spreads from 
oeuntry to country ; it also spreads from commodity 
to commodity and from one class of producers to 
another. Again what is known as speculation 
also affects this rise and fall of prices more than 
mere money would do ; and this speculation 
business be done many a time without much 
money ih ycnjim hands ; 1 think, what are in the 
markets called ** forward deliveries ” is perhaps*^ 
an instance in point. Speculation means increas- 
ing a demand for any commodity or commodities 


more than necessary, and thus increasing their 
price. This speculation has many a time a 
marked effect t>n the level of prices, and 
unfortunately modern business has in it so much 
of speculation. 

Now we shall trace the war phenomena. 

Daring the war all the above three causes of tho 
rise of prices were working potently and hence the 
rise all around. There was certainly an increas- 
ed demand for nearly all commodities necessary 
for life. The armies, because of the increased 
physical strain, required more food than in 
ordinary days ; the navy because of the increased 
maritime activities required more coal and other 
things necessary for its proper working; the 
other means of war were also in urgent demand 
on a very huge and stupendous scale unknown to 
history. 

The supply of these necessanes of war and 
civil life was naturally curtailed because of the 
less production, as much of the usual labour 
and capital was diverted to war avenue from its 
usual occupation. We know Germany, Austria, 
Russia and Belgium and also a part of France 
were in a state of much devastation, very little 
food being grown in these regions. Naturally 
the supply of food and other necessniry things 
was curtailed with tho result that higher prices 
had to be paid""for the same aocording to the 
economic law that the less the supply of any 
commodity, the more is the price of the same, the 
demand being constant. As already noted even 
the demand had increased ; so naturally prices 
went up very high. 

Then tho third factor of money also worked 
very powerfully. The exigencies of war know 
no law. Everything had to be purchased by the 
belligerents at any cost that the producer:) 
demanded ; cost was no consideration then ; 
efficiency was everything. The armies had to be 
provided with every necessary of life at any cost 
at once ; and the other means of war had to be 
supplied in the seme way. The result’ was money 
had to be increased to pui chase all these things 
on a larger scale than usual. Money was 
increased, gold was stored in the bank-vaults, 
and a huge quantity of paper money was issued to 
the public ; the sellers of every commodity seeing 
the urgency of the demand, and the shortness c? 
supply of all commodities, increased prices, and 
governments also seeing their own urgent needis 
increased their own supply of money more tbao 
^ they would have done in normal times with the 
'Jf, ^result that prices rose almost fabulous]^^ 
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Governments could increase their money-resour- 
oes because of the paper currency to which the 
public have long been used. Rad it been a 
matter of paying in metallic money only and in 
no other medium it ;would nave been difficult ; for 
metallic money cannot be produced and made 
available by the states so easily as the paper 
money which the governments can produce to 
any extent; paper money is only promissory 
notes ^passed by the government in fact it 
is raising so much debt from the public; 
All metallic money was withdrawn from tbe 
public byimeans of public loans and other Govern- 
ment debts and paper money was issued to the 
public in a^iy amount ; thus tbe states doubled 
their resources. They withdrew all metallic 
money from tbe public, refused to issue metallic 
money from their vaults and issued in return 
paper money which could be. manufactured very 
easily ; the usual principles of paper money being 
based on an adequate supply of metal in the metal- . 
lie reserves of the state was disregarded in the 
name of war exigencies and thus paper money 
was made inconvertible. Having thus secured 
the very easy means of paper money, that is 
promises to pay in future for the commodities 
bought in the present, governments did not 
mind paying even mo^e for those commodities 
than they ordinarily would have done ; we all 
know iiow willing we are to pay a little more if 
the payment is to be made on some latter date ; 
government were in this respect in a superior posi- 
tionj for the currency notes of the states, which 
are in fact pronotes for which we sue our 
debtors, could remain unpaid for any length of 
time. You cannot force the state to pay you in 
cash for the currency note that you possess; 
Government may p§iy you in cash or may defer 
the payment with impunity to any length of 
time; an ordinary debtor would be declared 
a bankrupt in such circumstances ; governments 
are not declared so. Naturally being thus favou- 
rably circumstanced and being hardly pressed by 
the needs of war, governments paid and could pay 
higher prices with their cheaper paper {uoney and 
thus contributed to the increase of prices of all 
necessary commodities. The commodities being 
equally required for combatanta^ and non-comba- 
tants', the latter also had to pay the higher prices 
and henceJihey felt and feel the increase. Besides 
these important factors other subsidiary factors 
such as the difficulties of transport and 
the wide spirit of speculation and profiteering also 
had a marked effect on the prices, in fact, of all 
the commodities. • 


Speculation was especially rife during the war 
period ; both profiteers and governments were 
speculating, profiteers to make huge- profits and 
governments to provide against future contingen- 
cies and shortage. Both were trying to make 
large purchases unwarrantedly and were thus rais- 
ing prices. The difficulties of transport also play- 
ed their part in this increase. Money must have 
increased in volume so much that it must have 
overpowered the other factors in the rise; that 
paper money was added to any extent is shown by 
the discount-rate on encashment of currency notes 
in India, and the inability of banks and treasuries 
also to encash the same. 

The paper currency — nay abundance of currency 
is a double curse — makes the giver give mote 
and the accepter demand more for the same com- 
modity, thus raising prices. 

Then one commodity alTects another also; we 
find in our market purcha.sos that not only 'the 
commodities required on the battle fronts are dear 
but even other commodities for which there is no 
demand from the front have also become dear; 
and the reason for this again is the same monetary 
theory of greater money and higher prices ; when 
the producers of those last commodities find that 
they have to pay higher prices for other com- 
modities around them and required by them, they 
also raise their, prices ; for example, our labourer 
and milkman naturally demand higher prices for 
their commodities when they have to pay more 
for their food and clothing and other necessaries 
of life. ' These then in short are the reasons of 
the increase in pricos. 

Whether thtse prices will go down and whether 
our past golden (la}sof low pricos will come in 
are questions depending on the above factors ; 
your milkman and labourer, barber and washer- 
man, grocer and gardener will continue to demand 
higher remuneration for their wares so long as 
they have to pay higher in return for their own 
necessaries ; and they will have to pay higher as 
long as Government does not stop and withdraw 
the superfluous currency and speculators do not 
cease from their game of higher bids ; for it is 
these latter namely, the speculators and profi- 
teers, who are instrumental in bringing about 
tbe increase in tbe prices of these goods. 

Governments also are a type of specula- 
tors ; they being in a position to produce any 
amount of money and also having many a 
time huge amounts of money, they always are 
ready to pay higher prices than ordinary custom- 
ers and thus always tend to raise prices ; during 
wars, governments naturally raise prices toomnoh by 
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tiieir eztrir^agant demands and waste. The effects 
of the rise in prices however are always everlasting ; 
once prices go up, they always remain tit the higher 
level long after, j^artly because the producers of 
various commodities get accustomed to higher 
prices and are afterwards naturally reluctant to 
accept lower rates. Therefore states and pro- 
fiteers should be on their guard in their zest for 
their respective goals which are immediate advan- 
tages j they of course serve their immediate good 
by raising prices by their great demand, but the 
proletariate has to suffer from these evils for long 
afterwards. The richer classes of the community 
are always instrumental in raising prices because 
they hav^ more money to offer and the more the 
money, the higher the prices. 

The above reasoning will show that even after 
the war, for some years at least, prices will remain 
at this higher level ; the producers will like to de- 
mand higher rates they have been accustomed to ; 
the big and rich nations will like to pay the same 
because they want to make up for their past loss 
by producing more wealth ; and in this game the 
poorer nations and the poorer classes of India will 
suffer; especially those who have fixed incomes 
and varying expenditure and those who have been 
living on their past earnings such as pensioners, 
widows, and landlords having ancestral estates .to 
live on. Again the volume of money created for 
the large war transactions will not diminish at 
once ; so supply of things also will not increase at 
once ; prices will thusTemain high for some time. 

' If the p-'per money is withdrawn, or if the 
paper money is issued on the basis of a metallic 
equivalent which should not find vent out of the 
bank vaults, then alone prices will go down. 

We will have nothing to say against paper 
tnoney so long as that money is not in excess of 
its metallic basis, for in such a case, the paper 
money does the function of the metallic money 
only, and does not perform the additional func- 
tion of swelling l^o total amount of money which 
latter takes place when the paper money is partly 
based on metal and is partly without that basis 
wfann its metallic basis is invested in securities 
and their like. Therefore the first- thing that we 
have to ask our governments to do is the curtail- 
ment money ; the present policy all the world 
over of inoraasein etate money, state expenditure, 
state saliAieB oiull officials is very injurious to 
JUke masAes pf the populace. Money must be ^ 
curtailed and then governments should not # 
increase the expenditure of their departments 
and theealaries of lAeir officials. This intreafib 
in salatierbab also a marked efifeot on the prices ' 


of the country* the officers getting fat salaries 
are ready to pay more prices for the same commo- 
dities than the other sections of the public who 
have no fat salaries with the result that these 
former mciease the prices on the same old princi- 
ple of cheaper money and higher prices. The more 
the money you have, the more you are ready to 
give the same in exchange for other articles that 
you needt The curtailment of money need not 
however mean that efficiency will suffer ; you get 
the same work done with less money, making 
money dearer by its supply being made shorter ; 
the prices will go down, and every body will get 
commodities cheap. 

Therefore the present bad policy of states in 
increasing their money resourobs to pay more all 
the services cannot be too much condemned in the 
light of the above observations ; that is a misery 
to the public. * 

I shall illustrate this rather abstruse chain of 
reasoning by an instance from nearer home. 
In India there has been a move at present in kll 
the departments of governments for an increase 
of the salaries all round ; even state pensioners 
demand an increase. And the Government 
has to do the same in view of the prevailing high 
prices all round ; now if we consider the object of 
this demand on the part of the state officers for an 
increase in their salaries, it will ho found to have 
the same old necessaries of life, with of ’ course a 
little increased standard of comfort, bought at 
higer prices because of the general rise ; the 
officers say we want the same old things for 
life ’’ but we have got to pay for those very things 
higher prices than before and hence an increase in 
our salaries is quite so necessary ; therefore if the 
Government shortens the supply of money by 
cancelling all paper money, prices will go down, 
and if they go down, public servants would not 
press for an increase in their salaries. 

I would advocate therefore a temporary increasi 
in the state salaries till the prices go down ; 
but as soon as the prices go down, lower the 
salaries tqp ; for if you allow the sahiries to re- 
main at this famine level in future alscrwhen 
prices go down, then you allow one of the sub- 
sidiary causes of the rise of prices to remain in 
existence. 

Of coarse all this xneans that this will neaMud- 
tnte a' world-wide ntovement, a eommission of 
^ternational appointment to solve this queetion 
on these right lines of curtailment of fabnlous 
money. The problem is not of Indin only ; the 
problem relates to the whole werkl, all the peite 
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of which are in close communication with one 
another. 

Lot us hope the Peace Conference takes up this 
question of curtailment of money in future. I 
however look askance at this present movement 
of a permanent rise in the salai ies ot state officers 
in all countries and especially in this poor country 
of India which is already pressed with a topheavy 
alien administration ; they further intend to make 
it boiftomheavy also ; miserable will be the lot of 
the populace then ; they will suffer from two curses 
in that eventuality ; one will be the higher taxes 
to pay tAie increase, increased sal.arios and the 
s^te. expenditure and the other will be the 
higher prices. 

A rich and moneyed class in the nation, be it 
official or otherwise, always tends to increase the 
prices in the nation. 

This proposed measure of increised salaries of 
the state officers must therefore be dropped at 
once or attempted only for the time being, till 
prices are reduced to their previous level. 

1 am sure if money is made scarce and if 
speculation is checked we will have in India the 
same low level prices which reigned in this 
country before the famine of ad. 1000. Of 
course one thing is needed for this desideratum 
and that is, that either India must be completely 
isolated from the other countries of the west which 
are maddened with the increase of their wealth 
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or the same movement must take root in all the 
countries of the world j the former alternative is 
impossible, the latter is desirable. 

Then the second thing, is, we must curtail all 
fictitious and speculative demands for the neces- 
saries of life ; we must discourage pools and 
corners ; this will also bring down prices ; and 
the third desideratum is that we must increase 
the supply by all rational means of all the 
necessaries of life ; let all countjHes produce more 
those commodities for whicn they are fitted, 
necessaries being attended to at first ; and let 
us prevent all waste, ignorant or rash, both in 
consumption and production, private or public. 

These aie the problems for the future which 
demand the close attention of all the statesmen of 
the world : 

We have had enough of cunning politics, super- 
ficial solutions, and hurried remedies leaving the 
material evils of humanity still unremedied. 

The future demands more international honesty, 
more deep-rooted attention and more thorough- 
going cures for all the social evils ; and all this 
requires a deep study of the subject. Fashionable 
savants going about their daily rounds of tea and 
shave, bath and lunch, tennis and football can 
scarcely do the needful if they are not in earnest 
and serious. 

With these words I close. 


CHARACTER 

BY 


SRI PRAKASA, B.A., ll.b. (Cantab), Bar.-at-Law. 


NE of the many misunderstood or imperfect- 
ly understood — but, none the less, constant- 
ly used — words is Character What does 
the word mean? What idea does it convoy 
to one's mind ? Is its significance the' same in 
every case ? Let us take some illustrations ; A. 
is a character ; B. 's character is good ; C. is a 
man of strong character ; D. is a bad* character. 
In every one of these expression sv the same word 
** character ” means a different thing. The first 
means that A. is original, that he has certain 
peculiarities not found in others, he may be un- 
eonventional or have certain specialities that dis- 
tinguish him from the average lot of people among 
whom he lives. The second means that B. is a 
truthfuli honest, "kind-hearted and pure-lived man. 
^e thM means that C. gets things done, be is 
not deterred by opposition or unfavorable 


circum stances. The fourth means that D. is un- 
reliable; immoi a 1 and untrustworthy. Though 
these might be regarded as merely pieces 
of school boy exeicises, they have been 
specially mentioned here as there is undeniably 
a certain amount of confusion in the ordinary 
mind regarding the significance of the v^ord 
** character : most persons invariably take the 
moral stand point, specially in the sexual aspect, 
when judging a person’s character. And this 
attitude of mind would naturally result in wrong, 
one-sided and even wholly unfair estimates of his- 
torical personages Most of the g^^atest figures 
that have left their indelible marks on the pages 
of the world’s story, have been, unfortunately, suck 
as would be convicted of bad character in private 
> and public life, if judged by average standards. 
All warriors would go down to posterity as cruel; 
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all oonquerors as rapacious; all statesmen as liars; 
and almost all religious teachers as immoral. 

Despite all these drawbacks, those that have 
distinguished themselves in life have receiveil, and 
justly reived, the appellatSon of the “great”; 
and private vices and shortcomings have been 
eclipsed in the dazzling light of their eminence. 
This greatne&s is "due to character. This is always 
preached and alsoijadiciously taught to students 
in school and collie ; the zealous teachers throw- 
ing the mantle of oblivion on the ugly parts of 
the heroes ’ lives. What is this character ? This 
character and moral conduct have to be sharply 
differentiated. The two cannot be judged by the 
same standards. Character here does not neces- 
savily mean speaking the truth, being kind to one 
and all, generous, forgiving and philanthropic. 
Unfortunately these virtues, more often than not, 
are conspicuous by their absence in persons who 
haVe achieved greatness in life. Character, here, 
really means perseverance, steadfastness, accom- 
panied by capacity — and crowned by success — to 
do aud dare everything for the accomplishment 
of a certain definite aim, goal or ideal. That is 
really the test bf character and, knowing or un- 
knowingly, wa have to— and, as a mutter of fact, we 
do — apply this test in determining our heroes’ work 
and worth. It is always a recognised canon — 
^though never openly confessed — that success is 
the criterion for judging one’s character. What- 
ever the aim or end in View may be, the firm and 
stern determination that carries a man through 
all odds to his ideal, in the achievement of which 
he looks neither to the right nor to the left and 
for which he is willing to let go every thing else in- 
cluding social and domestic joys — ^is ohwrader, 
A man’s aim may be to conquer the world and 
subdue human beings to his will ; it may be his 
ambition to amass a huge fortune ; to lead a 
nation’s political life ; or it may be some humbler 
aspiring — the man’s character will be judged by 
the energy he ypends on his work ; his one point- 
Ojd concentration on it ; bis elaborate mastery of 
alt the necessary details ; *his absolute indiffer- 
ence to other things despite jeers, sneers, jeal- 
ousies and hostilities of fellowmen, and, above all, 
the measure of success he attains in his under- 
taking. Shri Krishna has declared in the 
Bhagavajl^ita that wherever their is eminence, 
wlie^ver these is greatness in any department of « 
life, be it good or bad according to ti^ ordinary # 
standards, there ii^He. He has removed the 
whole ^subject from the arena of the nihely 
balanced moral and immolral, to the sphere of the ' 


non-moral, for has He not said that He is the 
skill of the eminent gambler, the speed of the 
eminent racer, the greatness of the eminent man. 
In fact he says : 

“ Whatsoever is glorious, good, beautiful, and 
mighty, understand thou that to go forth fit>m a 
fragment of My splendour.” 

Our countrymen, at this paiticular time seem 
greatly to lack the element of character^ as 1 
have attempted to depict it above, in their 
individual ns well as communal lives, They 
start work with great energy and enthusiasm but 
are not able to keep on with firmness aifd dogged 
perseverance at it and cheerfully to brave the 
difficulties and discouragements that are natural 
and inevitable concomitants of every woik, great 
or small. It is, 1 believe, this fatal lack that is 
responsible for a great many failures in various 
directions in India — individual or national. And 
that' is not only telling on the morale of the race 
it 18 lesponsible fot the discredit of the nation in 
the eyes of others and their want of confidence in 
our capacity and even our honesty and sincerity. 
It is high time that we, by our own solid work, 
washed this stigma and falsified this reproach 
from ourselves and determined, once tor all, to do 
the woik we have taken in hand through thick 
and thin, thiough good report and evil ; and 
either crown our efforts with success or die 
making our best efforts to the last So many 
institutions in the land — educational, industri^ 
and financial — wither for want of the support of 
men of character — again in the sense in which 1 
have used the word — so many works started with 
high hopes and ambitions languish and die, for 
the men who started them have withdrawn at the 
fir^t breath of inclement weather. 

In the immediate future, when our hearts are 
trembling as well as hoping, when expectations 
have been loused and great things may happen, ^ 
it will be more than essential .that we should be 
'^prepared to adhere to our respective jobs with, 
iron determination and carry to a fitting . 
conclusion the work we have t%ken in hap^* 
Character tells in great as well as small work ; and 
though it i.s not^given to all of us to embark cm 
gigantic undertakings, we shall have done our 
little bit of our country and our people if we do 
the little tasks allotted to us with industry, stead- 
fastness and firm determination. And if ws atl 
do , our hui^ble best, all will be well and knuoli 
work will be successfully and usefully aoeom** 
plisfaed in a surprisingly short tiAe« 



IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER ? 

BY 

MR. S. JACKSON COLEMAN. 


OT without reason may the question be 
asked, after so many years of unparalleled 
slaughter and bloodshed : ** la the world 
growing hatter V* 

The vast up})^aval of the recent world cataft* 
trophe, contrary to all other Wars, h is certainly 
left us with a great sense of levelling up. The 
victorious end which we have attained in the 
greatest of ordeals indeed conclusively marks the 
close of ^n epoch. For a/ New World has been 
called in to redress the balance of the Old. A 
fresh international system has been brought to 
birth in which the old ambitions cm have no 
place, from which the old rivalries have boc^n 
expelled, and in which thero i.s a well-grounded 
hope that by common counsel the nations, great 
and siniill, will in future settle their differences 
without inflicting upon mankind the losses, 
horrors, and agonies of War. 

* Speaking, therefore, in a general way, a reply 
is at once suggested^. Compared not with one 
period only, but, so far ns we know, with all time, 
the world is undoubtedly growing better and 
happier, In taking the broadest and longest 
view of the material and spiritual condition of 
mankind, there can hardly be any doubt about 
this point. 

A now ethical sense, in fact, prevails to-day. 
People are now no longer regarded as mere 
chattels. For we have passed out of the era of 
Militarism and now face mankind with a new 
proposition — the idea of preventing all wars and 
racial quarrels. It is an idea which represents 
progress, not science, for, as will readily be 
appreciated, science can be as easily abused as auy 
other maohanism if the mind so wills it. Foi 
great discoveries naturally do not signify progress 
unless they are utilised progressively. Nor does 
physical action. What Caesar' left was Shakes- 
peare’s play. All that Napoleon has left are his 
roads. 

Beyond all this, and possibly greatest 
contribution which has been made to the world’s 
progress, is the altered political status of man. 
Not ever the miraculous developments of mecha- 
nical invention seem to be so wonderful, or so 
important to human welfare, as the relation 
which civilised man now bears to the State. 
In this age of progress, indeed, no one will 
dispute tlmtf the new epoch on which we have 


entered will see marvellous advances and improve- 
ments on every hand. To try to peep into the 
future, of course, is the work of the seer or the 
prophet, and no claim is made to be either the 
one or the other. But there are certain 
tendencies of modern progress and di.scovery 
which will become translated shortly into actual 
facts, and it needs no prophet to forecast what 
these will he. 

For the purpose of argument let us regard 
England as a tyjacal standard and ask ourselves : 

Is the world growing better V' Let us look back 
to the condition of n great part of the people in 
Shakespeare’s day. Compare hi.s clowns with 
England’s present agricultural population. It 
is clear thit they had few rights which were 
greater than the rights of dogs and horses, 'and, 
oven the Lirge-heirbed Shakespe.ire, in making 
sport of them, for the most part regards them 
with a sort of lofty pity. Huddled together in 
vast rookeries they wore destitute of anything 
which could be regarded as sanitation. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively smaller population and 
the greater facilities for feeding the people off 
the country soil, it is obvious that the food of the 
people at large was of the poorest quality. Even 
Shakespeare's pictures of feasts and festal days 
sufficiently indicate that when the poor were fed 
on roast beef and drank ale they were enjoying a 
rare and gargaritu in feast. 

- As a remark iblo testimony respecting the 
perceptible lengthening of the phjsical span of 
the intoliccfcud life brought about by better 
housing conditions, with the consequont immunity 
from great plugues, and better foods, it is well to 
observe that a man in IShakespeare's plays is 
considered old when between forty and fifty 
years of ago. Indeed, it is understood that John 
Gaunt, whose age is so njuch played upon, was a 
man of forty- nine; while yiiakespeare, after a 
period of retirement from active life, himself 
died at fifty two and this was reckoned as cr ripe 
age. 

By the development of the sciences of medicine 
and surgery an enormous contribution, too, has 
been made to the health of the human race. What 
the germ theory of Lister has done we are hardly 
yet in a position to say, but it is elear that the 
discoveries of the past century in surgery are 
greater in scientific value than those of any 
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anUoedent period. The discovery of the anaes- 
thetic principles of other and chloroform has of 
itself been of incalculable service in relieving the 
sufferings of humanity. 

Again, we may claim that with the improve- ^ 
ment in social conditions, morality has also made 
effective headway. The morality of the world, 
indeed' is now better than at any previous 
period. And, although the vice of drunkenness 
in many lands is still a terrible and awful curse, 
the evidence before us goes to show that in 
relation to the population there is less excess in 
drink nuw than at any other period. 

Education has also made extraordinary strides. 
Formerly it was regarded as a matter largely 
for private enterprise and not until quite recent 
years did the State recognise the principle that 
the poor had a right to be educated and that 
ignorance constituted a positive danger against 
which it is the duty of the people to guard. 
Many indirect forms of popular education, 
too, have arisen. These include cheap postal 
facilities, in expensive literature and popular 
newspapers. With regard to the pen, which is 
said to be mightier than the sword, it is quite 
possible that journalism will advance by leaps 
and bounds in the new epoch upon which we are 
entering. What precise forms of journalism may 
become fashionable we will not dare to predict, 
but there are .certain directions which may be 
indicated in which the mechanical production of 
the newspaper will probably advance. 

• Travel again has had a great educating effect. 
When you recall that in 1815 the first passenger 
railway between Stockton and Darlington travel- 
led at ten miles an hour, you can realise a little 
what mechanical invention has done to make 
travel, more practicable. The very disposition to 
travel, in fact, is a great factor in making the 
world better^ and happier. The ocean greyhound 
of the present day, however, will probably be 
quite eclipsed by^the rapid ships of the future. 
On land, also, great advances will be seen in the 
way of locomotion. It is now an eafcablished fact 
thali a suitably designed cor can be safely run at 
a speed of 120 miles an hour on the monorail 
system. Man, too, os wo all are aware, will 
shortly confine his travels no longer to land and 

];ie will navigate the air as well, and who can 

foresee the possibilities of this form of travel 
within the nofldeca^®’ ^ • 

Nothing is more indicative of the cmlisataon ^ 
of It nation of course, than ite treatment of 
womeni Wher^^ t woman is free and held in 
honour, olvilieatum i%«igh ; where she is held in . 


BubjeotioD, civilisation is low. The chivalrous 
attitude which secures her position on an equa- 
lity with man always goes with the highest 
condition of human enlightenment. Macaulay 
says that if there is a word of truth in history, 
women have always been, and still were play- 
things, and captives and beasts of burden. This 
was no doubt to a very large extent due to the 
fact that men have hitherto beeif the creators of 
the laws. Just before the European War, in 
fact, the women of almost every clime were 
fighting for political emancipation. Who would 
even argue against their rights now ? 

A revolution has taken place at the \ery base 
of our civilisation. The home in course of time 
will be affected, divorce, marriage, property, 
morality, even politics, which are the last 
always to improve. For a New Era is opening — 
a woman’s era, and this must necessarily denote 
a great change in economics, pushing forward to 
equalisation, to better conditions, to higher 
ideals. Never bofore has woman been accorded 
such opportunities, and who will prophesy 
where she will stop ? All this is nevertheless 
sudden, revolutionary, full of promise. We 
cannot, however, gauge the results. All that 
we know is that a new reality has arisen ; the 
World has a new idea of woman. 

The new epoch, too, will undoubtedly witness 
a great progress in the attitude of the people 
towards international affairs. The principle is 
gaining recognition on all hands that Wa^ is a 
barbarous, brutal and impossible means of 
settling international disputes. The world 
knows, in fact, that another great war on the 
modern scale means annihilation for us all. It 
realises that the new science with its new wea- 
pons will wipe us all out if we do not wipe out^ 
war as an arbitrament between nations. It 
now recognises that the xuornlity of a nation 
ought rrsilly to be no lower than the 
morality of the individual, and that blood- 
shed is an outrage against the natural 
law. The League of Nations must there- 
fore control m^in. the savage animal, or be 
will tear hfmself to pieces in the slime of scienoe. 
All must unite to save the mothers of the future 
from the inferno of anguish heaped upon tilf 
broken-hearted mothers of to-day. -It is to tiie 
reign of moral force that we must look fof 
appeasement of national rancours and x^edliieBi 
for t^e unification of races, and for the ^ipablidb- 
ment of a true world partnership upon 

niutual interests and the* formation o£4 common 
brotherhood of the worli^s peoples. 
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The Federation of India. 

Mr. B. Houghton writer, in The Political JScimce 
Quarterly (June 1919) tint Indian protest is not 
confined to a limited intelligentsia^ as some would 
still vainly have us believe and that soon the 
tide of national feeling will cover the few spots 
as yet untouched. He says ‘h-tt the essential 
point in a federation is that the coniponerit statos 
should each possess a corporate hfo, common 
interests and historic traditions of its -own, and 
that this is true of Indian provinces an 1 therefore 
they are Qt subjects for federal ion It is imma- 
terial whether they come together as separate 
entities, surrendering in a f<eius certain indivi- 
du.al rights, or wjiother they do so after control 
has been oxercipei over them by a central 
government at Simla. Not “ the outward 
semblance of some form ‘of federation ” in the 
halting words of the Moritagu-Ohelmsford Report, 
but federation itself in the piecise modern sense 
is beyond question Iho future form of Indian 
Odvornment. 

In the case of provincial governments the 
Report commends the single* chamber system. 
The writer would sufiport a division of functions 
between reserved and iraneferred subjects but the 
division should take pluco not by naming the 
subjects to be transferred, but by naming those 
reserved, all others being under the control of tho 
popular body. He would also recommend that 
the popular ministers should be removable by the 
legislatures, and should not continue in office for 
the life-time of the latter. The legislatures must 
have full powers of, taxation, outside the heads 
reserved to the central government, and of borrow- 
ing The Government of India, though allowing 
adarge popular majority in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Assembly, proposes to create a second or 
nominated chamber, the Council of State, which is 
more or less, the old official majority in 
another form. Unlike the famous Report of 
Lord Durham on Canada in 1837, the Montngu- 
Ohelmsford Report has been infiuenced by 
supporters of the existing regime. Assuming 
that the goal of the Indian Government is 
federation the Council of State should be designed 
to represent the provincial governments, at first 
perhaps with a strong official tinge in the 
membership. This and not the saving of official 
face should be the underlying motive for a 
reformed central government. 

* The Reform of the Secretary of State’s Council 
so as to make it really conversant with the 
conditions of a changing India is good, 


The Indian Cotton Committee. 

Dr. Harold Mann, writing in the Bombay 
Co-ojterative Quarterly (Juno, ’19) sa^s that the 
Report of the Indian Cotton Committee is proba- 
bly tho best account of the present condition and 
future prospects of cotton in the country. The 
first point about which the Committee were 
impressed is that cotton grown ever} where in 
the llombay Presidency is hoplessly mixed ; and 
in one type of cotton grown in one field, theie 
may be as many as^ or 8 varieties, and of each 
of these, there will be dozens of strains of veiy 
varying value Their first recqmmendation is 
about the evolving, either b> selection or by 
breeding, types of coUon for each of the districts, 
which can be produced on a large pc.ale and which 
will give a larger yield of bettei cotton and hence 
a greater profit than an} thing now produced and 
which will gradually replace the mixed cottons 
now pioduccd. 

Having got pure strains of tho most profitable 
types of cotton suitable to any tract, the next two 
difficulties are (1) to see that the growers get full 
value for their cottons, and (2) to prevent the 
types getting mixed and thus deteriorating 
rapidly. As long as cultivators are glowers on a 
small scale, this will form s\ very great difficulty. 
The second danger of deteiioration owing to new 
admixture, whether deliberate or accidental is 
also particularly serious; and it i.s chiefly due 
to the fact that the interests of tho ginner are 
not identical with those of the cultivator and 
lie only in a secondary sense in the maintenance 
of high quality cotton in the field, or in the 
purity of the seed he afterwards sells to the 
cultivator. The only remedy is to make tJie 
interests of tho ginner and cultivator identical 
or in other words to develop co operative ginning. 

“ Theio are thus indicated three portions of 
the cotton pidflucing industry where co operative 
societies may bo considered to have a fair chance. 
The first is as seed -growers and seed -.sellers, and 
where new and improved types have been 
evolved and wdiere suporvi‘'ion of the exports, of 
an agricultural department is availablo, such 
societies may achievo a great success, as l.ns been 
the case in Berar. The second is in the organis- 
ing of auction sales of improved t} pes of kapae 
when grown, as is being done, and with success, 
in the Dharwar district at the present time. The 
third is in the co-operative ginning of kapne on 
behalf of societies of growers, and so preserving 
improved seed from all possibility of deterioration, 
This form of co-operation is developing,” 
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Fragmentation of Holdings. 


Mr. B. C. Burt, Deputy-Director of Agricul- 
ture in the United Provinces writing in Tlie 
Agricultural Journal of India for July discussrs 
the question of the fragmentation of holdings ns 
it affects the introdqction of agricultural improve- 
ments. He says that the size of what may be 
considered an economic holding must vary consider- 
ably with the nature of the soil, the crops grown 
and the nature of the sour^ of irrigntion In 
the United Provinces, for typical canal irrigated 
land, eight acres of mixed farming probably 
represents the area which can be managed witli a 
single pair of good cattle to advantage. How far 
smaller holdings are really uneconomic and how 
far they represent allotments cultivated by 
labourers who are partly dependent on them, it is 
diMcult to say. But it is only ns the country 
develops and other outlets for labour arise, that 
the holdings below the economic size will vanish. 
The small holdings held by labourers will proba- 
bly always remain. The desire of this class to 
obtain land is often intense, as it affords practi- 
cally their only chance of social betterment. 

A compact holding of eight or even of six acres is 
vastly better than a larger holding which consists 
of scattered trips. Sub letting is practically due 
to the difficulties of managing n scattered bolding 
particularly of providing for the watching of crops. 
Scattered holdings usually mean small fields, and 
even if drainage is not interrupted, such fields are 
difficult to plough correctly or to cultivate well 
* Farming as distinct from the cultivation of a 
miscellaneous collection of fields is rendered the 
more difficult by the scattered nature of 
the land and by the difficulties encountered 
in any attempt at obtaining compact areas. A 
compact holding would be more easily irrigated 
and more economically managed. Fragmenta- 
tion of holdings imposes distinct limits on the 
introduction of agricultural imprgyement, whe- 
tj[ier it be the introduction of new crop, new 
variety or improved method. In many villages 
inadequate surface- drainage is purely a matter 
of snmll and scattered fields. With compact, 
if smalC holdings great improvement would 
be pose^Ie at merely nominal cost. One is 
justified^ in aeking whether such changes in 
the tenants law are not possible in Zamindari-"" 
' Provinces as will enable men to take steps to*^ 
get cqppaot heldinjge, and reduce the present 
to fwriher fragmentation. 


India’s Currency and Exchange. 

Sir James Meston, K. C. S I. writing in the 
pages of 'JhB WBalth of India (May 1919) says 
that the first great problem which India had to con- 
tend with was to find funds on an unprecedented 
scale for war work in India and in countries 
where Indian troops were fighting. A large 
share of this outlay was on account of the British 
Govern nient who gave India a corresponding 
credit in London. To convert this credit into 
lemittancps was the difficult} ; gold was un- 
obtainable and silver w.as exceedingly scarce. The 
repayments of our war advances banked up. in 
London and were of little help in meeting our 
expenditure here. Neither the issue of notes 
without a strong metallic basis, nor the coming of 
gold which w.\s only on emeigency ration was 
advisable. Silver price was rapidly growing and 
threatened the stability of our exchange ; and the 
actual amount which could be produced in the 
open market was wholly inadequato to the 
demands upon us. 

In the first months of 1918, our visible reserve 
of silver had dwindled into insignificance, ..every 
ounce of silver that could he laid hands on was 
poured into the mints ; and it appeared at one 
time probable tb.it our paper currency would have 
to bo declared inconvertible. The arrival of 
8 million ounces of silver from America in June 
1918 marked the turn of the tide; and it was 
soon followed by the Pittman Act of America 
by which India was allowed to have 200 million 
ounces of silver released from the U.S.A. 
Treasury Dollar Ke.serve. By the beginnings of 
July shipments of silver under the Pittman 
Act l>egan to arrive in large quantities ; and g, 
position of relative safety was gradually reached. 
This would have been attained more rapidly but 
for the repeated attacks of influenza and the 
concurrent demands for small coinage. By the 
beginning of the present }ear (Feb.) our rupee 
balance stood at 1 3 crores. 

The expansion of the paper currency during 
the wal* has been striking. High prices and the 
disappears ndb of rupees from circulation rendered 
the use of notes imperative, particularly for the 
finances of our staple crops like jute and cottpti* 
It was necessary to concentrate the available 
silver stock in the Head Currency Offices to meet 
our legal liability for the enrashmeoi of notes 
-there. Free encashment at District Treasuries* 
was not feasible, as well as free transmission of 
specie by rail, post or steamerf 
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Movement* in Indian Literature- 

Prof. Jaduriath Sarkar writes in the A^ugust 
Number of TJis Modern Heview about the various 
aspects in the development of Indian Literature 
(speciaUy in Bengal), oonditioried by the example 
of English and the needs of the modern 
age. Jle says that in the early British period, 
vernacular prose was in a primitive condition 
everywhere wanting flexibility, variety of ex- 
pressftm and naturalness of movernont. About the 
middle of the 19th century appeared Madliu 
Sudhan Uuttn, the poet, and Ishwar Chandra 
Vidya Si^ar, the pro^n writer, in Bengal. Both of 
them modernised the Bengalee tongue and made 
it a proper vehicle for the vaiied thoughts and 
feelings of modern life. But they followed tho 
classical style, used Sanskrit words and idioms 
and avoided^homely expressions. However their 
style was neither still’, nor pedantic, nor obscure. 

Harish Ohaiidia achieved in Hindi what 
Vidya Sagar liad achieved in Bengalee. He 
introduced a simple, vaiied but sweet and 
vigorous prose i.ithor less sanskritiseil than th.at 
of Yulya Sagar A similar translation of 
Marathi proso took place in tho hist (juarter 
of the 1 9th century. 

Baukim Chandra Cliatterjec improved Bcng.dcc 
prose ; his sentences are siioi ter and simpler 
than those of Vidya Sagar and h(3 has a richer 
variety of expression and <d‘ feeling and far 
wider interests than tho writings of Vidya Sagar 
especially his later books are easily intelligible to 
common people. 

Rabindranath Tagoi# deliberately avoids the 
Sanskritised vocabulary of the predecessors, 
uses a simple style, so far as his prose is con- 
cerned, hut does not absolutely reproduce the 
fanguage of the man in the street. Another 
solvent in Bengalee piose-style has been 
the growth of public pratory, both religious and 
political, and the phenomenal progress of the 
Bengalee news- papers. There are opponents of the 
complete colloquialising of Bengalee Literature. 

The English drama was just adopted in 
Bengalee about 1860. The historical. pln}s 
were popular, then translations from Shakesphoie, 
then religious dramas and at present the dramas 
in Bengalee, Hindi and Urdu are very poor works 
and are dangers to the aesthetic faculty and 
morality alike 

The new spirit in Indian Literature has given 
rise to the growth of the modern drama and the 
modern novel in nearly all the Indian verna- 
culars. The change in poetry has been striking 


but not wholesale. The cast-iron rigidity 
of metrical forms and tho slavish imitation 
of the Sanskrit classical models has given way to 
more varied and often lighter metres. In res- 
pect of spirit, analysis of characW is now preva- 
lent, historic truth and local colour are more 
scrupulously observed producing greater natural- 
ness and individuality and in the drama espe- 
cially modern social, ethical problems are treated. 
Our best writer now are mainly didactic, and our 
nationalistic spirit and historical sense have been 
vastly developed. 

The Bhakthi School- 

Mr. W. B. Patwardhan, writing in The 
Feryusson College Magazine (July 1919) about 
the literary mission of the Bhakti poets and 
preachers of Maharashtra, says that Marathi 
literature, even before it came into contact with 
the literature of tho west, had reached a stage of 
development and growth both quantitatively ‘and 
(juilitatively that tho Marathas may well be 
proud of. It had a wealth of the lyric of war, 
heroism and patriotism, of ballad -poetry, of 
epic and narrative poetry in the production of 
which the Bhakthi ISchool played no small part. 
The Bhakthi School broke down the tyranny of 
literary ai istocrn,cy, democratised literature and 
nationalised it. The saints taught them to 
worship their mother-tongue as their mother, 
weaned the talent of the land from an all- 
absorbing attachment to Sanskrit ; and the 
literature was no longer of the Brahmins, of tl^e 
Sudras cr of the Mahars. The Abhangas of 
Namadeva, Tukaram or Ohokamela were 
chanted arul rechanted with gust by all — the 
learned pandit as well as the illiterate peasant. 
The process of nationalisation culminated in the 
works of Ramdas though he was not a direct 
product of the Bhakthi school. 

The saints of the Bhakthi School made litera- 
ture romantic, whose joys are of a region far 
removed from tho sordid world, of a life purer 
and finer, sublimor and holier than the humdrum 
life we ordinarily live in this world. The litera- 
ture is lyrical and entirely subjective und 
throbs not with art or by art, but with rhythms 
of the heart. Closely associated with the lyrics 
there arose a narrative literature, which again 
had tho breadth of romance and lyric passion 
sustaining it. All this literature is thoroughly 
healthy in character and ennobling and humanis- 
ing in its efihets. But it has made Marathi 
literature, one-sided in one way, viz* confining 
itself to the inward life of man, 
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!• India Fit for Oemocracy* 

In the oourAe of hk notes in the current issue 
of East <Sr West the Editor writes : — 

There seems a great divorgonce of opinion whether 
in an eastern country like India western institutions 
will ever prosper. It is argued that the present system 
Is based on Indian traditions and must endure and that 
benevolent despotism is suited for all times. Those 
who argue thus ignore completely the changed condi* 
tions and fail to recognise that the old machine of 
Government eannot meet the demands of new times. 
Government by a group of individuals who have no 
direct stake in the country and consequently never 
have any direct experience of life and labour in the 
land which they govern is not in a position to measure 
the hopes and needs of the» people and work towards 
the fulfilment of these. They compare the present 
system not with other forms of Government, existing 
or in the past, but with some ideal Government which 
they do not describe. Naturally they are satisfied 
with the ideal which satisfies them. But does it satisfy 
the people? If not, change is inevitable. The group 
that governs being unrelated to the people it governs 
is conscious of group-power, group-will and group-in- 
telligence. It is impatient of outside opinion. India 
can ^achieve self-government gradually and by 
successive stages, but the journey along these stages 
must begin. Men become themselves only in right 
relation with other men, which is not a relation of 
self-abnegation but rather of a self-realisation and 
common-will. How then can it be wrong for India to 
aspire to some measure of self-government? The 
proper aim of a ruling nation cannot be to gather all 
the power in its hands, but to reach a compromise in 
which it will forego some part of its purpose, to at- 
tain to a new purpose richer, wiser and stronger in 
which Indian people toq will learn “ the will to will 
the common will.” 

* The Persii and Their Future.* 

Writing in the special number of the Sanjvart- 
mem Mr. Dadabhoy deplores that Parsis have fal- 
len ofif from their old high standard and have 
fallen into the common error of indiscriminately 
imitating the ways of the European. Mr, Dada- 
bhoy observes : — 

The modern Parsi has become too anglicised in his 
manners and his ways of life. With wealth he has 
become more or less of a sybarite, fond of pleasure 
and sport, of high living and jaunty t^yle. He is the 
i^tron of clubs, gymkhanas, theatres, baud-stands and 
other pleasure resorts. He has developed a passion 
for bridge-splaying, for the race-course and all manner 
of speculation. He has become a staunch votary of 
the Stoofc*-ExchaDge whether he owns any capital or 
not. With many honourable exceptions, his daily life 
is lived fm a round of pleasures, unhampered by cares 
and worries, by hard study and manual labour, by 
serious thoni^ and earnest pursuits. As a result he' 
is losing his former influence in Indian society. He i8>^ 
inevitably sliding to a back seat in politics. Oom- 
mercially and industrially too,— and this is a very 
serious matter— the Parsis are losing ground.’* • . 


Domestic Service 

The Hon. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, writing in the 
Reconstruction Number II of I he /Social Service 
Quarterly about the service of domestic servants 
in our country begins by stating that in India 
the outlook of life is diilerent and the standard 
of human values is also different from those 
prevailing in England, and that even allowing 
for the difference in the relative efficiency. of an 
English and of an Indian servant there Is still 
so much room for improvement. The village 
servant comes to be in the town, often careless, 
then exacting, finally impertinent alid often 
dishonest. The domestic servant looks with an 
envious eye on the lot of his brother in a factory 
and on that of even the day-labourer ; and 
the disadvantages of the position of the 
latter, his bad food and e^cecrablo lodging, 
his indebtedness, his uncared for state at 
a time of sickness, his falling a* prey to 
drink and other vices are not seen. The 
demands of the domestic servant for regular 
hours, fair wages, some stated hours off* for 
amusement at his free disposal, and for kindly 
and self-respecting treatment are thoroughly 
justifiable. To persons of the middle class, the 
growing expensiveness of servants is daily brought 
borne ; also the work of a domestic servant is 
generally done much less efficiently than if done 
by oneself. The writer suggests certain pallia- 
tives as a sort of solution for the servant 
problem. 

Most important of all is a change of attitude and a 
wider element of sympathy^ on the part of both the 
employer and the servant, especially the former, be- 
cause he or she is generally more educated and is 
better able to understand the other. The better educa- 
tion of the servant class will remove certain difficul- 
ties on the parts of servants, and make them more 
efficient in their work, but will, at the same time, 
render them more exacting in the conditions of work 
and more watchful of thei^ self-respect. Another 
palliative would he the inculcation of a habit of punc- 
tuality in both To anybody who ogives a little 
thought to the matter it is obvious how much increase 
in domestic work is caused by habits of unpunotuality, 
irregularity in the times of meals, etc., on the part^of 
the master, and indifference on the part of servants*. 

A third point in which improvement can be effected 
is a certain change in our manners, especially in re- 
gard to ceremonial washings and pollutions. A care- 
ful observation of the economy of the kitchen will 
show a number of needless washings* because ecme 
kinds of food are kacha and some pakka. Among 
some of our people each person is to ^ have his own 
aeimrate cAou/a; thit is especially observable among 
the people of northern India about whom the 
Marathas say that there are three ckulaa (oooking 
places) to every two persons. Of the same nature is 
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the pollution of food by sight common among the 
Brahmins of southern India. A large number of 
servants has to be employed, and in fact a cook of 
one's own or a higher caste is so necessary that he 
can always dictate his own terms on account of his 
rarity. 6ut if it were allowable to employ a cook of 
any caste the difficulty would be a good deal minimis- 
ed. But on this question one is trenching on the wider 
qiAstion of caste and religion, and I shall only content 
myself with the remark that our religion and caste 
institutions are so all- pervading that even an innocent 
looking problem has perforce to deal with it. 

Finally, I would venture to suggest that some of 
our domestic arrangements will have to be radically 
modified if we are to be able to do with a smaller 
number of domestic servants and make their lot better. 
The modmeation is already coming on gradually. 

Divorce and Decency. 

D«nOB writing in the curren4 number of The 
English Review protests against the incredible 
indecency of the machinery by which marriage 
is dissolved in England and the humiliating 
moral code which renders such conditions possi- 
ble and necessary. Divoice is a comparatively 
small matter where no family is concerned but it 
becomes serious when children are involved. Tt 
is the light heartedness with which people enter 
into marriage which is the foundation of the 
evil ; and this again is largely duo to the social code 
of western civilisation. Formerly divorce caniod 
with it social ostracism. But this form of 
persecution is out of date, and the war has 
changed that irrevocably. The dodge called 
an application for the restitution of conjugal 
righto is very effective when both parties agree. 
As a rule the husband bears the blame, and 
leaves the woman to apply ; and the couples are 
free with a modicum of stigma and what scandal 
there is, is private 

* It is when ^epacation is not mutually connived 
at that the trouble begins, leading to indecent 
subterfuges. The man who wants > divorce, but 
cannot get it, has got to resort to adultery, or 
substitute adultery. The conditions are more 
complicated in the case of woman wanting 
divorce. If a man’s wife goes mad, he cannot 
get a release. If a husband is an incurable 
drunkard or suffers from an incurable disease, the 
law is adamant. If a man and a woman, can- 
not live together, no redress is pos.sible, A man 
may ruin a woman, yet she cannot get a 
divorce. 

For more than half the divorces to-day are 
connived at — a thing which the law does not 
admit, because Law functions on technicality. 
The Divorce Law must be modernised. 


The Proposed University for Baroda. 

Mr. P. S'^sliadri’s Memorandum on a University 
for Baroda is criticised in the pages of Indian 
Eduoaiion (July ’19) on the ground that it is 
distinctly disappointing, and ingpite of many 
interesting and sensible views fails to carry 
conviction. It fuls to show that there is any 
real deaiand for n new University, gives no 
det»iils as to the financial responsibilities involved 
and is lacking in local knowledge and omits to 
take any notice of the claims of Ahmedabad for 
a s^wirate Univcisity for the whole of Gujarat. 
It assumes for granted that the University should 
be primal ily of the residential unitary type. As 
regards the curricula, it urges that prominence 
should be given to the Indian aspects of subjects 
like Economics, Philosophy and History and lays 
special stress on aesthetic education in Music, 
Painting etc , which are of considerable educative 
value. It has got something really illuminating 
to say on the Tutorial system, Library and 
Research work. But it wastes a lot of space in 
discussing such topics, as the University Union, 
Magazine, a separate college for ladies, and the 
plea for a Vernacular University ; for the last of 
which the demand has been neither widespread 
nor insistent. A discussion on University 
Extension work is prematute at this stage, and 
the proposal for introducing religious teaching 
might lead to accentuation of denominational 
difierences. It advocates the establishment of 
professional schools of Law, Technology, Agripul- 
ture, Teaching, etc., but not one for commerce and 
another for medicine at present. 

Wo need not discuss My. Seshndri’s remarks 
concerning the constitution and administration. 
We have briefly indicated what we consider to be 
the chief defects of this Memorandum and we are 
suro that the' author has failed to get at the root 
of the matter, the necessity for and practicability 
of the new University. This is the really import- 
ant question but, as stated at the beginning, 
Mr. Seshadri simply assumes the point at issue 
and passes on to discuss buildings, curricula, 
professional schools and other subjects of no less 
importance. Secondly, the absence of a detailed 
financial scheme is a serious omission and we 
trust that no attempt will be made to start a 
University on cheap lines. Cheap education is 
seldom good education and it would be bad policy 
to attempt to found a new University without due 
appreciation of the large expenditure involved. 
Thirdly, the Memorandum largely treats only of 
Indian University education in general, 
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Re-construction in the Pacific. 

Mr. Schofield, lecturing before the Royal Colo- 
nial Institute (published in Tht United Em 2 nre 
for July, 49) traces the evolution of the pref^ent 
political conditions prevailing in the Pacific Ocean. 
Until 1840, England was doing admirable work 
in the civilising and the pacification of the savage 
peoples in the Pacific, but was .perfectly innocent 
of any desire for territorial aggrandisement. In 
the Tahities, France under Louis Philippe was a 
proud and vigorous rival of Great Britain here. 
And it was only when France formed a New Zea- 
land Colonising Company, that British sovereign- 
ty was declared throughout the islands of New 
Zealand. In Tahiti France declared a protecto- 
rate, which was a very serious rebuff to English 
prestige. Both the nations hastened to guarantee 
the remainder of the Society Islands and the 
Hawaian Group against any infringement of their 
independence. The French Government showed 
much more imagination than the British and 
when the Panama Canal Project came to be dis- 
cussed in the forties, it promptly seized the fine 
post of New Caledonia — another of the preferred 
gifts which England had rejected. 

The negative character of British policy in the 
Pacific persisted throughout the 19th century. 
Fiji which had been under offer since 1847 be- 
came British in 1874, much against the will of 
Government. With the same object of avoiding 
xasponsibility, Britain 'adopted, in Samoa and 
New Hebredies, understandings with France and 
later on with Germany, which should, prevent 
either party from taking possession. 

By the end of the century, every group in 
the West Pacific was accounted for between Eng- 
land, France, Germany and America. When the 
great War broke out in 1914, the British system 
in the Pacific was a strange congeries of units. 
There were Crown Colonies, Protectorates, fictions 
of native sovereignity and jurisdictions of the 
Commonwealth of Australia ; as well as the sys- 
tem of the maintenance of consurbation with 
Native Chiefs. The development of the islands, 
their communications, their organisation for de- 
fence should not be left to chance. The system 
of water-ti|;ht compartments as between group 
and*groap,,pative and white interests, Dominion 
and Imperial interests, must be done away with. 
Shipping and telegraphic communications must \>e 
vastly improved. Economic policy requires a new 
bent and the decrease in the native population, 
which uT due, not so much to severity of the 


whites, as to restriction of fighting, introduction 
of disease and eflects of European dress and 
drinks, niubt be attempted to be checked. Indian 
labour which is on the increase in Fiji, the mis- 
sionary problem, the problem of the education of 
natives, are all urgent. And the best means of 
improvement is by an Imperial Conference #.t 
which the views of the communities most inter- 
ested will get full consideration. 

Nationalization of Christianity* 

Mr. K. T. Paul, General Secretary, V.M.C.A., 
India, contributes an interesting article on the 
above subject to the Juno Number of the*" I/arveai 
Field, He sa3s that a Hindu gentleman of a 
sincerely transparent earnestness in matters of 
religion, reform and politics put to him that 
startling question, which was meant to 1)6 entire- 
ly in sympathy with missionary enterprise in 
India. But the resistant forces were that Christ 
tian religion so completely identified with the 
ruling race and that Indian Christians were not 
thoroughly identified with national movements? 
After describing the difficulties which prevent the 
Indian Christians from being nationalists Mr. 
Paul observes ; — 

In fact the superior attitude which the Indian Chris- 
tian Catechist takes towards Hindu culture, while it 
may be ridiculous from one point of view, is very much 
of a tragic noraosis. Here is Christ come to India 
with so much that Hindu culture really desires. But 
he is advocated only by those whom Hindu culture 
east out ill its pride and selfishness. And a Church is 
growing rapidly in numbers and tradition, storing up 
trouble for tho future. 

The Indian Christian is truly an Oriental so far as 
these limitations of mentality go. When ho enters a 
religious sect he surrenders his reason entirely to 
authority as complete# as Romo desires. * His not 
to reason why, his but to do or die.’ Paradoxical as 
it may sound, the Indian Christian is truly Oriental in • 
his unquestioning acceptance of all th^ shibboleths of 
a foreign religion. 

Mr. Paul says that Christianity is doing won- 
ders for tho Indian out-casto, but it is only sub- 
stituting golden chains for steel ones— more 
pretty but heavier and harder to break. 

I shall bo asked for constructive suggestions. 1 
know not what to say, for what is required is an a<le<^ 
quate change of heart in my own countrymen, and in 
my foreign friends. Will the Indian Christian turn his 
eyes from the ground and look at the Crown whioh 
his ancestors have wrought for him in the puttieAoe 
and faithfulness of centuries? Will the foreign mis- 
sionary endeavour to share the life of India, realizing 
•• that it is not that of the * submerged sixth ' but of 
^ the other four-sixths ? How impossible, you will say. 
True, but not impossible if of the ‘ other four-sheths ’ 
real co-oporation and direction are secured for the 
, work among the inaccessible sixth. 
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The Indian Church. 

The Rev. H. A. Popley of the London 
Missionary Society in South India writea on the 
conditions of evangelistic work in the present 
Indian Church in the current number of Ihe 
East cmd the West. He begins with a careful 
distinction which he draws between Mass Move- 
ment work which deals with whole classes of 
people, particularly the depressed classes moving 
en masse to Christianity and the evangelistic 
movement. In the latter movement omphahis is 
laid on ^he Cl'urch and not the mission whicli 
comes in only as helping the church to realise 
its aim. It attempts to stir up the whole church 
to realise its evangelistic responsibility and enlist 
men and women in the Church in definite ovun- 
gelistic service. The p^istor and lay leaders of the 
church aro the natural lenders in such a move- 
ment and the leadership has been largely in their 
hands; and the movement has materially contri- 
buted to the development of Indian leadership in 
fbany ways. The centre of the movement is in 
personal evangelism. Far more ernpha.sis is laid on 
this than on large meetings or even on evangelis- 
tic bands, though all those have their pl.ico. 
Personal work, house to house visiting, conversa- 
tion and distribution of literature have been the 
striking features of the movement. Roth 
missionaries and Indian Chris^iins have felt this 
emphasis. Personal work includes personal testi- 
mony as well as personal service. 

The Decay of Craftsmanship. 

Mr. Otto Rothfield writing in the new year- 
number of the Sanjvartman has made the follow- 
ing observation on the part the Swadeshi move- 
•ment is playing , in reviving ancient arts and 
crafts : — 

What is needed is that the movement should be led 
and conducted, not by dry and ascetic “reformers” 
only, with their gaze fixed upon dull and unreal Politi- 
cal Economics, but by men, with a fiery enthusiasm, 
burning in the cause of fine art and noble workman- 
ship, informed by good taste and some artistic train- 
ing. The leaders should be men who cai^ distinguish 
good work from bad and who should be inspired with 
a love for the art work of their country in the past. 
They should have no asceticisms and no austerities. 
They should recognize that luxury is on the contrary 
necessary and the proper mark of an advancing 
culture ; but they should sa|i||^at the luxuries are 
those consonant with the glcffira of the country and 
the artistic traditions of the past. They should guide 
their countrymen and countrywomen to the right 
choice of fabrics and furniture, to the beautifying of 
their houses in an Indian style, to the rejection of all 
that is imitative or machine-made and the selection of 
the loving workmanship of country craftsmen." 


The Greatness of Common Life 

Writing in The Christian Life some time ago 
Mr. W. E. Ohanning beautifully expressed the 
greatness of common life as follows ; — 

Their condition is indeed obscure ; but their 
importance is not on this account a whit the 
less. The multitude of men cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be distinguished ; 
for the very idea of distinction is, that a man 
stands out from the multitude. They make 
little noise and draw little notice in their narrow 
spheres of action ; but still they have, their full 
proportion of personal worth and oven of great- 
ness. Indeed every man, in every condition, is 
great. It is only our own diseased sight which 
makes him little. A man’s greab as a man, be 
he whore or whit he may. The grandeur of 
his nature turns to insignificance all outward 
distinctions. His powers of intolleefc, of con- 
science, of love, of knowing God. of perceiving 
the beautiful, of acting on his own mind, on 
outward nature, and on his fellow- creatures, 
these are glorious prerogatives. Through the 
vulgar error of undervaluing what is common, 
we are .npt indeed to pass these by as of little 
worth. Yet as in the outward creation, so in 
the soul, the common is the most precious. 
Science and Art may invent splendid modes of 
illuminating the apartments of the opulent ; but 
those are all poor and worthless compared with 
the common light which the sun sends into all 
our windows, which ho pours freely, impartially, 
over hill and vnlley, which kindles daily the 
eastern and western sky ; and so the common 
lights of ro.ason, and conscience and love, are of 
more worth and dignity than the rare endow- 
ments which give otdebrity to a fev/. 

Let us not disparage that nature which is 
common to all men ; for no thought can measure 
its grandeur. It is the image of God, the image 
even of liis infinity, for no limits can be set to 
its unfolding. Ho ^vho possesses the divine 
powers of the .soul, is a great being, be his place 
wh.at it may. You may clothe him with rags, 
may immuie him in a dungeon, may dhain 
him to the slavish tasks — he is still great. You may 
shut him out of your houses ; but God opens to him 
heavenly mansions. Ho makes no show indeed 
in the streets of a splendid city ; but a clear 
thought, a pure affection, a resolute act of vir- 
tuous will, have a dignity of quite ‘another kind 
and far higher than accumulations of brick and 
granite and plaster and stuciio, however cunningly 
put together, or though stretching far l^yond 
our sight,” 
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The State of Ireland. 

Mr. Henry W. Nevinson in the course of an 
article in the Ration on the above subject 
writes : — 

Our government’s policy in Ireland is re- 
current exasperation. Carlyle once compared the 
^ relation of our island to the other with that of a 
dull and silent labourer to a nagging, shrill- tongu- 
ed wife. The bragging is on the Other side now and 
the Government has developed a kind of perverted 
tact in discovering what will irritate most. One 
might suppose the Government almost clever, so 
acutely does it touch the sore again and again. 

Hope deferred combines with exasperation to 
make the heart sick. Often as 1 have visited 
Ireland, I came last month for the hrst time with 
hope! Like other Englishmen, I was encouraged 
by the change of attitude in the Northcliffe papers 
which one hoped might at last be powerful for 
good. And 1 was encouraged by the change in 
the ** Observer, ” whose editor has often supplied 
the Unionist Party with brains. But in Ireland, 
among the many to whom I listened, 1 found 
only three who shared my hopes. The bare fact 
is that trust in England’s good faith and good in- 
tention is now extinct. If any revived forty 
years ago after the history of seven centuries, it 
h&s been stifled by the repeated disappointments 
and deceptions before the war, and by the present 
system of exasperation. I once said that after a 
political discussion with Irish people 1 felt like a 
man who has been skilfully operated upon fop-a 
disease he had. This time the operation was ns 
complete and even more incisive. It is hard for 
any Englishman to hear his country taunted with 
ill-faith, hypocrisy, and hatred of freedom without 
being able to answer. But such treatment is 
natural under such a Government as we English 
have chosen to elect. 

• • • • . • • • 

All the best thought and energy and life of 
, Irdafid have long been devoted to the vain endeav- 
our to secure just that machinery of freedom and 
self-government which should be the possession of 
every nation by right and to start with. Only 
when thati4fl secured can any nation begin to 
exercise its full powers, or even to show what its 
powers are. No effort for national freedom can ^ 
biTcalled wanted, but in Ireland great energies * 
and nol^le devotion are expended which might be 
used f<)r other services equally fine. • ^ 


New Ideals in Education. 

Mr. Henry Wilson, President of the Arts and 
Crafts Society in the course of an address at 
Cambridge pointed out : — 

The provision of education must cease to be 
part of the political game The trade unions 
must become producers on co-operative principles 
and produce for national use, not individual 
profit. Once in charge of production they would 
find that they must also undertake the technioal 
education of their workers. 

The foundations of the present are in the 
future. A man to-day is what he wants to- 
morrow. His hopes for his children are 
the test of his soul. “ What ever happens,” 
said Mr. Wilson, “ we must fit the children if we 
can, or at least enable them to fit themselves, for 
the task of rebuilding the world that has been 
ruined. To rebuild wo need builders ; we must 
have schools of building everywhere. I would 
have every housing scheme a part of the scheme 
of education. Every new house in every district 
should be a practical building school for a certain 
number of scholars. They should learn practical 
geometry by helping to sot out the site and the 
foundations. They should help to - dig the 
trenches for drains and concrete, sieve the 
mortar, carry bricks and learn to lay them, help 
to cut joints and shelves, set up the fences and 
fix the gates, lay the tiles, putty the windows, 
do the colour washing and the painting. All the 
local carper) ters’ shops- should become local 
schools of furniture afliliated to the local educa- 
tion authority. This idea is already being carried 
out in certoin trades, in France.” The world 
was suffering, Mr. Wilson said, from consump- 
tion, the cure for which was neither fresh air 
nor supernutritron, but the full free exercise of 
the creative faculties. 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

Economic Thought in India. By D. A. Shah 
[** Journal of the Indian Economic Society," June, 
1919 1 

Hindu Rklioious Systems. By Prof. T. Bajagopala 
Chariar, m.a„ b.l. [" The Vedanta Eesari," August, 
1919.] 

The Indian Exchange Problem. [" The Wealth of 
India," July, 1919.J 

A University for By Prof. P. Seshadri, h.a. 

The Educational ^Piew," Augiifet, 1919.] 

Women Suffrage in India. By Mrs. B. Ohellaxnma 
[" Bast and West," August, 1919.] 

Some Thoughts on Education in Indul By 
Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya, M. A. V* The Oollf- 
gian/* August, 1919.] 
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President Wilson ’on tbe Peace. 

President 'Wilson in a message to the Ameri- 
can people said : — 

“ It is much more than a Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. It JibemteM gre it peoples who have 
never before been able to hnd a way to liberty. It 
ends once for all an old nmi intolerable order 
under which small groups o‘' selfish men could 
use tBo people of great (inpiicsto serve thoir 
own ambition for power .md domination, it 
associates free govern rnimts of the woild in n 
permaneiftjeague in whn li the\ aie pledged to 
use their united pjwrn to m.dntaiu peace by 
maintaining right .ind jn-^tii^o, it makes inter 
national law a reali*‘y. 

It recognises the inalienable right of nationality, 
the right of minorities and the sanctity of reli- 
gious belief and pr.u tic , it liys the basis for 
conventions wlim’i shiil fiv^e tho coinmorciil 
inrercourse of t'o’ woild, from unjust and vex i- 
tipus re.strietion^, fiiid for ovorv sort of inter- 
national CO opvu It on th it may serve to cleanse 
the life of the '.voild and facilitate its common 
action in beneficent service of every kind. 

The Army Committee. 

The composition of the committee which is to 
inquire into the administration and organisation 
of the Army in India is as follows : — 

President : — 

Lord Esher. 

Members : — 

Sir M. O’Dwyer, J. 0. S., late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

^ Sir G. Fell, T. C. S., late Financial AdviVer, 
Military Finance Department, Go\ eminent 
of India. 

Lieutenant General Sir H. V. Cox., Indian 
Army, Secretary, Military Department, India 
Office. 

Lieutenant- Genet nl Sir C. W. Jacob, Indian 
Army, Commanding 2 )k 1 Amiy Corps, 
Army of tbe Rhine. 

Lieutenant-General Sir H. Hudson, Indian 
Army, Adjutant-General in India. 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. P.[ Duncan (late 
R Jf.) late Commanding XV. Coips, 
B. B. F. 

Major-General Sir W. Gill man (late R. A), 
recently Chief of the General Staff in Meso- 
potamia. 

«l . 


The Hon. Major Malik Sir TJinir lla)^at Khan 
Tiwana, 

Secretary : — 

Brigadier- General C. M Wagstaff*, K. E. 

The terms of reference are : — 

(1) To inquiie into and report^ with special 
reterence to post helium conditions, upon the 
administration and, whoie necessary, the organi- 
zition of the Army in India, including ils rela- 
tions with tlic VVai OlUce and the India Office, 
and the relations ol the two Offices with one 
another. 

(2) To considei' the position of the Com- 
mander in Chief in his dual capacity .as ho id of 
the Army and member of the Executive Council, 
and to make recoir meiulations. 

(.‘i) To consider and report upon any other 
matteis wliii h they ina) decide aie fele- 
v.int to the inqniiy. 

Sir R. Borden on British Dominionst 

Jn tlic House of^Coniruons on Sept, J, Sir 
Hobort Boidcn, la) mg tlm Peace Tieaty on the 
table, said: — The ru w status of the British 
Dominions was not von without t constant 
effort and firm insistence at the Peace Con- 
ference in which the British Premier and his 
colleagues gave strong and unwavering support. 
The constitutional striictuie of tbe Biitisb 
Empire was imperfectly understood abroad even 
by the United States, said Sir Robeit Boiden, 
but this luck of comprehension was not sui pri- 
sing bccniise the connection between the Mother 
eountr) and the Dominions had heim for }ears 
in a condition ol development, and tin's develop- 
ment, was not >et com[>kno Ihr future rela- 
tionship between tl^o Nations of tho Empiio 
mqst bo determined in accordance with the will 
of the Mother country and tach Dominion in a 
Constitutional Confrii'iice at a dati not f.*ir dis- 
tant Each Nation mustpreseive iininipaiitd its 
absolute uutoi oiny but uiU'-t likewise have a voice 
in those external lel.itions which involve peace 
and war, so that the Biitnnnic Comiiionw faith 
is in itsoU a eoinn unity or a League of Nations, 
which may servo as an exumple to the world wide 
l.fMgue of Natidi.s forinfd in Paris. Sii Robert 
Borden concluded I commend tho Tieaty to 

the appioval of the Canadian Pailirtment, 
claiming, not that it possesses no iln perfections, 
but that it does in truth embody the e.ainest 
endeavour of the framers to ensure future 

peace. 
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Sir George Lloyd** Speech. 

Presiding for the first time over the annual 
convocation of the Bombay University on August 
20, Sir George Lloyd delivered a lengthy adilress, 
the principal theme of which was the influence of 
sea power and the debt India owed to Britain's 
Navy. After referring, at the outset, to the 
victorious conclusion of the war, His Excel* 
lency said : 

This war has no more eradicated the evil passions 
from among the nations than it has from individuals, 
and unless we are prepared to devote ourselves to the 
task of ensuring that when, in whatever land it may 
be, the old dragon of wrong roars its head, it will be 
confronted by the majority of humanity. J say this 
more particularly to you, to-day, because at pre.sent 
the whole framework of the constitution of India 
is under revision, and whether India will, as a self- 
governing nation, take her place among those forces 
which work for the 'progress of humanity, depends 
largely on what you make of the opportunity offered 
to you in the coming years. How are you to prepare 
yourself for your task ? There is only one way, and 
it is hard work guided by deaf thinking. The teaching 
you received has not been tho end in itself. To many 
of you the details of what you have learnt will be of 
the slightest use. They were never meant to be ; they 
were materials on which you wore being taught to 
practice the art of thinking. Distrust theories, 
distrust practice. Keep away from metaphysics and 
study psychology. 

His Excellency then passed on to the theme 
of sea power and traced, at length, its contri- 
bution and its influence on India from the 
earliest times to tho present date. His Excel- 
lency concluded : 

In the future as in the past the development of 
India will be closely bound up with the control of the 
sea. If you think the factor of force has been elimi- 
nated from National politics by the successful issue 
of this war, you are mistaken. So long as mankind 
is what it is, nations no less than individuals will be 
moved from time to time by envy, hatred and greed 
to aggression. The habits of the people render it 
extremely improbable that for many years to come 
India will develop into a great sea power, nor need 
she so long as she has mercantile and military marine 
the British Empire, but it depends upon herself 
what her standing within the Empire will be. 1 have 
the vision of an India, in which the groat natural 
resources* of the country will be developed within her 
owlvlKMUidaries an India to be built up by the endea- 
vour ,of her young men, and by your endeavours 
rightly* i,4ireoted into the channels of industry and 
manufacture, which water the tree of national 
. strength aii4 prosperity, an India which will trade on 
equal terms with the sister nations of the Empire. It 
is,^ therefore, in connection with India a stragetio 
position and her relation to sea powers as well on 
narrowpr grounds %bat I urge the intelligentsia of 
India to, start itself for the development of its 
lesources. 


His Majesty and the Indian Troops* 

His Majesty' the King welcomed the Indian 
troops to London on August 2, by addressing 
them as follows : — 

It is with feelings of pride and gratification 
that I welcome in my home this representative 
contingent of the British and Indian officers and 
men of my Army in India. I am specially glad 
that this meeting should take place when we are 
celebrating peace after victory. I deeply •regret 
that unavoidable circumstances prevented your 
joining tho troops of the Empire and Allies in the 
Victory procession on July 19th. I^thank tho 
British troops for their magnificent service in the 
field and I gratefully recognise the prompt and 
cheerful response of tho torfftorials to the 
country’s Crdl, their patient enduranco of prolon- 
ged separation from tbeir homes and the sacri- 
fices they have made in giving up their occupa- 
tions in civil life When temporary trouble 
arose in India, they in common with thoii 
comrades from Mesopotamia Who were on their 
way home, of their free will remained at their 
posts though their homecoming was at hand. 
The exemplary conduct of all filled mo and their 
countrymen with admiration. I heartily thank 
all my Indian soldiers for their loyal devotion to 
me and my Empire, for their sufiferings cheerfully 
borne, in various campaigns in which they served 
in lands and climates so different from their own. 
At times their hearts must have been sad at the 
long separation from their homes, but they fought 
and died bravely. They rivalled the deeds of 
tbeir ancestors and established new and glorious 
traditions .which they can hand on to their 
children for ever. 1 am glad to see among you 
representatives of the Imperial Service Troops and 
L thank the princes of the native states in India 
and their subjects for their noble response to the 
call made by me for the defence of Empire and 
for the Ciuse in which tho Allies fought and 
conquered. 1 know }ou will all unite with me 
in gratitude to God for the victory we achieved. 
I trust you will all enjoy your visit to Btjgland. 
4 May you< return in safety and take with you to 
your homes and villages my personal message of 
thanks and goodwill.” 

General Smuts on Botha* 

In the course of his funeral oration on - Botha, 
General Bmuts said : — 

“General Botha*s soul lived on as a noble power and 
lofty inspiration to our young Commonwealth.” 
' From this grave the ideal of one land and one people 
had grown ever stronger.' After an intimate friend- 
ship and unbroken co-operation 'for twenty-one 
years, he had the right to call General Botha the 
largest and most beautiful soul In a}l bjjt land* 
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Indian Princes and Reforms. 

hi the Hause of Oorntnons recentlji^ Mr. Tevroll 
asked. — in view of their reported warm approval 
of the Montagu-Ohelmsford - Reforms, have any 
Indian Princes taken stops to introduce the re- 
forms in their territories or announced any in- 
tention of doing 60 shortly ? 

Mr.«Pratt replied that Mr. Montagu had no 
special information on the subject, but he thought 
improbable that any Ruling Prince would intro- 
duce the ^ropoeed reforms into his State until at 
least they had boon definitely approved and en- 
acted by^ Parliament. He pointed out that 
measures suitable for British India might not bo 
equally suitable for very different conditions in 
Indian States, the internal affairs of which were 
entirely in the hands of the administration of tlio 
State. 

Travancore Legislative Council. 

*A new regulation revihing the constitution ol 
the Travancore Legislative Council and conteriing 
on it enhanced poweis anil privileges has just 
been sanctioned by His Highness the Maliaiaja. 
The strength of the Council IS laiscd from 15 to 
25, of whom not loss than two fifths will be nou- 
oihcials. Separate representation by election is 
given to the planting community, the tiading 
classes, the jeumios and the municipalities in ad- 
dition to the members returned by the general 
electorate. The interest of minorities will be 
safeguarded by the members nominated by the 
Government. The rights of interpellation and 
discussion of the Budget are for the first tune 
granted to the Council. This new llegulatioii 
^ill come into forcq from the 18th October, 19111. 

Educational Reform in Mysore. 

The Mysore Government have issued a memor- 
andum containing tentative proposals regarding 
educational reform in Mysore. The memorandum 
is based on the proposals of Mr, O. R. Reddy, 
Inspector- General of Rducation, and % non- official 
criticism is invited. 

Important features of the memorandum are a 
proposal to convert all aided primary schools into 
Governmenjlr institutions, the establishment of ten 
thousand primary schools in the State to give one 
such sohooi for every six hundred of population, 
introduction of one uniform type of middle school 
for rural and urban areas with the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and Rnglish as a 
second iangnage,;^*; _ mrnimmmii 


The Msdiaraja of Bikaner. 

The following letter was sent by His Excellenny 
the Viceroy to His Highness the Mahatnja of 
Bikaner on his return to India from the Peace 
Conference : — 

“ 1 was very glad recently to have had an op- 
portunity of meeting Your Highness in Bombay 
and of welcoming you back to India at the coii- 
clusioii of } our labours in Paris and London. 1 
feel, however, that 1 should like to write you a 
line to congratulate >ou very heartily on the 
great part which ^ou have pla 3 ed since you ac- 
cepted the Prime Minister’s invitation last year 
to assist in the peace deliberations as the re- 
presentative of the Princes and Chiefs of India. 
I know with what remarkable ability and political 
sigaeity Your Highness lias performed your task 
and India owes to }ou and to your colleagues a 
debt of gr.ttitndo for having so worthily lepre- 
sonteil her in the gieate^t gathering of statesmen 
that the vvoild has ever scon. 

“ i have read with much interest the letters of 
hearty appreciation which Your Highness has re- 
ceived from the Prime Minister and fiom Mr.sMoii- 
tagu, copies ot which Your Highness handed me in 
Bombay. J am glad to see that these letters have 
been published in the Pi css so that all India is 
aware of the splendid work which Your Highnesb 
and 3 our colleagues have done, not only during the 
actual peace negotiations, Jbut in connection with 
the League of Nations and the Labour Conven- 
tion. 

The Bhavnagar State. 

ilobolutiorKs wOie passed uniinimously at a public 
meeting of the bubjects of the Bhavnagar Btate, 
firstly, that during the minority of the Maharaja 
Krishna Kumar Shinji, the Btate Administration 
be conducted by a Council consisting of five mem- 
bers including the President. Out of these five 
members three ought to be Indians of tried ability, 
mature experience, acquainted with the traditions 
of the State arid also in sympathy with the feel- 
ings and* aspirations of the subjects of the State. 
Secondly, that the administration should be con- 
ducted by tw o pel sons one of whom should be an 
Indian of the above mentioned qualifications and 
tho other may be either an Indian or an English- 
man. Thirdly, all the bubjects of the Bhavnagar 
State prefer tho system of adiyinistering the 
State by the appointment of a Council in accord- 
ance with the first resolution, and in case the first 
resolution be not accepted, the second resolution 
should be considered favourably. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


£• The Viceroy on Transvaal Indians* 

H. E. The Viceroy made Ibe following speech 
in the imperial Legislative Council on Septem- 
ber, 3 : — 

1 need not repeat the history of the recent legisla- 
tion passed by the Union Parliament. An account 
of this has been given in a letter from Sir George 
Barnet to Mr. Gandhi in J uly last which has been 
published in the press and you will all be familiar 
with the main features of the case. I only wish to 
say that the Government of India have not failed to 
press the Indian point of view upon Ilis Majesty’s 
Government and we can claim that we have the full 
support of the Secretary of State. We have urged 
that the recent legislation in South Africa is un- 
justified and is not consonant with the undertaking 
given by the South African representative at the 
Imperial War Conference that Lord Sinha’s inenio- 
randum relating to the rights of Indians in the 
Transvaal would receive the sympathetic considera- 
tion of the Union Government. Let me, however, 
make a plea for calmness and moderation. In deal- 
ing with this question we must admit the strength 
of feeling on the subject in South Africa and it 
behoves us to see that our words and actions are not 
such as may embitter the oitisting sentiment and 
make a settlemeril more difficult. I feel too, that 
there is ground for hoping that calmncsi and modera- 
tion will not be wanting in South Africa in dealing 
with this question for we know that the lato General 
Botha and General Smuts returned there after dis- 
cussing fully questions akin to tlio present one, with 
the distinguished representatives of India whom we 
sent to the Imperial Conference. The Union Govern- 
ment, as you know ard appointing a commission to 
examine the whole question and we have asked that 
our interest should be represented. We are making 
arrangements to send a deputation to see that our 
point of view is thoroughly presented and thoroughly 
understood. On this deputation we propose to send 
Sir Benjamin Robertson who so successfully conducted 
a similar mission Jn 1914. I am sure that you will 
agree that we could not select a bettor representative. 

Referring to the subject of Indentured 
Labourers of Fiji H, K, the Viceroy said ; — 

The main facts are well known to all of you. AUer 
the unsatisfactory conditions, under winch these 
labourers lived, had been brouglU to the knowledge of 
the Government of India all further flow of labour 
tmdpr indenture was stopped and the Government 
b^an to press most strongly for the immediate im- 
provemont-of the conditions, particularly with regard 
to housing and hospital accommodation. The Colo- 
nial Offide in London .was convinced and decided that 
the improvements demanded by the Government of 
India muiSt be carried out or the indentures cancelled. 
Thiswa^ annpunced by Sir George Barnes* in the,, 
debate in this Council last September. How far these ^ 
improvements have been carried o^ up to date we 
have Ho very cle^r information. We know, however, 
that they have been effected at least in part and that 
embloj^ers have voluntarily in many oases provided • 
separate quarter^ for married couples. We have 


nevertheless thought it right to continue to press for 
the cancellation of the outstanding indentures. We 
have just recently been informed by the Secretary of 
State that the Fiji Legislature has made a step in the 
direction we desire by passing a unanimous resolution 
that all indentures outstanffing on August 1, 1920, 
should be cancelled from that date, compensation 
being paid to the employers from the public funds of 
Fiji. This, however, is not sufficient and we are pres- 
sing again that the cancellation of all indentures 
should take place by the end of the present year. 1 
think that I ought also to inform you that the Fiji 
Government has appointed a select committee which 
is now considering how effect can best be given to our 
wishes on the other points at issue. Greati difficulty 
has, as you know existed hitherto with regard to the 
repatriation of labourers who may wish to return 
to India from Fiji. We have no knowledge at 
preSiBnt how many desire to return. It is very possible 
that a large number may wish to make Fiji their home 
as free men for the climate is good and some Indians 
who began life as indentured labourers are now men 
of substance in Fiji. However, we have kbpt the ques- 
tion of repatriation strongly in mind and the Secre- 
tary of State iias at our instance been pressing the 
shipping controller and the shipping companies to 
provide vessels for those who may wish to return 'to 
India. I have another interesting announcement to 
make. An unofficial mission from Fiji headed, I 
understand, by the Bisliop of Polynesia is expected to 
visit India during the coming cold weather in order to 
investigate conditions in India and if possible to per- 
suade Indian public opinion to agree to the resump- 
tion of free emigration to Fiji under wholesome condi- 
tions. I need hardly assure you that the Government 
and the people of Fiji are really anxious to do what is 
right and I think that we ought to listen carefully to 
what they have got to say. It may be that they will 
be able to prove to us that Indian labour would benefit 
from a well directed scheme of free emigration to 
Fiji which has, us I have said, a healthy climate and 
is in many ways a country well suited to Indian 
settlers. If they can show us that our interests coin- 
cide it ought not to he impossible to come to an agree- 
ment, but the burden of proof.will He on them and all 
I ask you to-day is that when the mission comes ifP 
should be given a fair bearing. 

Anti-Indian Protests in Transvaal. 

The Congress of tho ropresonta lives of the 
Tran.sva.al MunicipstlifcieF, Chamber of Commerce, 
Trades Unions and other organisations says a 
KeuteFs message Sept. 7, has passed a resolution 
recording ihe ineffective administration by the 
Government of all legislation directed against the 
Asiatics and urging a more stringent application 
of the legislation, also protesting against granting 
the Asiatics civic rights. The Congress decided 
on the formation of a South African League. The 
objects of the League include expropriation of all 
immovable property vested with Asiatics, subject 
to juet compensation and general elimination 
all reasonable statesmanlike means of Asiatics 
resident and uii the Transvad. ' 
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Principal Industries of India* 

The following are extracts from a report of the 
Director of Industries in India : — 

Of the 278 cotton mills, 181 aro in tho B >mlmy 
Presidency, with an aggregate number of 188,(^25 
operatives. Sliidras comes next with 2G mills 
and 28,564 persons. The UnitHrl I'rovinces con 
tiiinJT mills witii 16,779 pei’hoos, tho (Jenfcial 
Provinces and Berar 14 mill.s and 14,952 persons, 
and Bengal 15 mills and 10,894 poisons. The 
278 cotton spinning and weaving mills employ 
nearly 5,000, closely followed h) jute mills 

There are in Bombay 486 n(^tton giniiing and 
pressing mills employing 36,451 poisons, in the 
Oentnvl Provinc-^s and Bcmr there aie 415 millij 
with 29,572 persons; in tho United ibovimia 
156 mille with 15,41 1 persons; in Madras 116 
mills with 10,098 persons; in tlm Panj.ib 135 
mills with 9,452 persons; in (yVntial India 98 
mills with 7,180 persons ; in thuHtito of Hydera- 
bad 140 mills with 6,181 pei s >n«^, ami in Bnroda 
62 mills with 6,000 persons. 

Almost all the juto mill.s lie io Bongil, Tsith 
248,641 operativee. The remaining three mills 
are in Madras employing 2,123 pwon*. Of the 
125 jute presses, 1 18 aro in Bengal f^nd these 
employ 25,698 persons. Of the remaining sev^on 
presses, four are in Bihar and OiisM witii 36^ 
persons, and three in Madras with 242 persons. 

Of the woollen mills (inciuding carpet and 
shawl weaving establishments) three employing 
3,917 persons are in tho Diiitcil Piovinoes, s^ven 
with 2,884 persons are in the Puiijib, a/id seven 
with 2,585 persens in the Kashmir State. 

The largest n uni her of enginon’ini? woiksliops 
, (including iron and brass fouiidrits) is in Bengal 
(34 factories with- 18,554 persons) Other import- 
ant provinces stand thus in order of importance - - 
Bihar and Orissa (six factories with 10,184 pea- 
sons), Bombay (21 factories with 4,458 per.sons), 
and Madras (9 factories with 2,165 pcrson.s). 

Tile and brick factories aro to be found maird v * 
in Bengal (90 factories with 13,124 person.s}, 
Madras (28 factories with 5,635 Y^rsons), the 
United Provinces (35 factories with 2,897 per- 
sons), and the Punjab (30 faetories with 2,61^3 
persons). 

The heme of the saw mill industry is Burma, 
which possesses 163 mills employing 8,840 per- 
sons. Other principal provinaes having saw mills 
aiie Assam (eight mills with 1,038 persons), 
Madras (throe mills with S22 persons), and 
Bombay (two mills with 381 pprsonB)u 

Sugar fju6tibrie8 ooiY&ned c&iefly to the tht^ 
^rbvinoes of* Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 


vinces, and Madras. Bihar and Oris.sa has ten 
factories with 2,309 persons, United Provinces 
nine factorips with 2,192 peisons, .and. Madras 
tive factories with 2,181 persons. 

Tanneries and leather works exist mainly : in 
the United Provinces (eight factories with 4,178 
persons.), Madras (11 with 1,104 persons), Bengal 
(16 with 668 persons), .and Bombay (one with 
480 persons). 

Pota oleum i1&6rieries are confined to the two 
petroleum -producing provinces of Burma and 
A?bam, Biii niii having six lefiiojries with 9,970 
persons and Assam one with 705 persons. 

High Price of Cloth in India. 

Sir D. E Wacha calculates that in 1913-14 we 
u.'sed to consume 13'6 yaids of cloth pei liead, 
while tho annual aveiage of consumption per 
heed of the five }ears winch ended on 31st March, 
19J9, comes to 9 21 >ards; that is to say wo 
hav^e a shortage of 4*32 yards per year per head. 
This explains the higli prices of cloths. 

Banking in India. 

Prof. Kushbrook Williams writes in the recent 
official publication ‘ India in the year 1917 — 
18 ,^— 

“ In all India at present there are only about 
ninety liead offices of banks and some three 
hundred branches. Tho propoition of towns with 
a population of over 10,000 in which banks and 
their branclu*H are situated is only 20 per cent. 
More than this, in 2.3 per cent of tho seventy 
towns with a population of over 50,000, there are 
no banks at all. A study of thi ni»p will show 
how e^tremel.> inadequate at present is tho dis- 
tribution of the banking facilities in India. No 
lengthy pi oof is needed of the fact that until ex- 
tenmuns are possible, the development of 'invest- 
luent in India, with all that development implies, 
must be very seriously hampered. Had the exist- 
ing banking facilities of India been more adequate 
to her requirements, it is possible that some of 
the problems with which India has been faced 
during the war might have presented them/ielves 
ill leuH serious guise. The importance of ineveas- 
ing the banking facilities of the country is gene- 
mully recognized, and an encouraging feature of 
the last year has been the foundation of the 
Vata Industrial Bank, which with an authorised 
eapital of .£ 8 millions, probably represents the 
largest floatation of private capita*! in the history 
of banking. The extern ion of banking facilities 
yill, it is hoped, do something to diminish incen- 
to hoarding ; boft the habit is so deeply in- 
ed that headway against it is bound to bo 

slow. 
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American Agri<;ultural Policy. 

A writer in the Jnieriean A-eview of Eeviewa 
gays The time has come when this natioPi 
li&e the older countries of Europe, niui^t prepare 
to check the drain on its agricultural resources 
and connerve them for use at home. Statesmen 
who have charge of legislation in the future 
should bear in mind that in Fupp1;^ing the worUi 
with raw materials, especially the products of 
the farm, we are drawing on our crop producing 
re80uroeB*to an altrrming degree and that unless 
the prices obtained for these products are sufli> 
cient to cover the total cofct of production — 
enabling the farmers to have a profit after re- 
placing, with commercial fertilizers, the plant 
food taken from the soil — we will ultimately be 
poorer instead of richer, and in a short time will 
he in*a position similar to that of the countiies 
of Europe fifty years ago. 

Industries in this country could be so shaped 
by legislation that consumption would more 
heaily equal our food production. Instead of 
sending such enormous quantities of raw mate- 
rials abroad, they should be worked up at home 
and the finished products exported. With our 
wonderful natural resources, other than agricul- 
tural, we can easily lead all nations in manufac- 
turing. We should compete with Europe in 
drawing raw products from the undeveloped 
coujitries of South America, and thus preseive 
and increase our agricultural resources so that 
there will be food for future generations.” 

IndebtedneM of the Punjab Peasantry 

Mr. Oalvert, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Punjab says that the following 
five causes have operated to bring about the 
indebtedness of the Punjab peasantry : — (1) 
the sudden enhancement of credit due to new 
conditions introduced by the British Govern- 
ment (2) the abuse of this credit by clever 
usurers who encouraged borrowing in order to 
secure control of produce, (3) the Famines of 
1861, 1869,*^etc., and heavy mortality amongst 
cattle whiish drove the cultivators to borrow and 
BO involved them in the money lender’s clutches, 

(4) the rigidity of land revenue collection acoen- 
tuf^ted by^ the tactics of the usurer who seized 
the whole produce and so compelled the culti^ 
vator to borrow afresh* for the State demand and 

(5) a system of mvil law which was unsuitable 
in as' ipudh as it favoured the clever money- 
lender against the ignorant peasant. 


Agriculture and Co-operation- ' 

The latest numl^er of the Jgriculiural Journal 
of India contains an eloquent plea by Mr. H. R. 
Crosthwaite, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Central Provinces, for the further development 
of the CO operative movement in India. There is 
still only one co operative society in India for 
every 20,000 of the population engaged in figri- 
culture. Mr. Crosthwaite holds that there is 
room fbr at least 40 credit societies for every 
20,000 cultivators provided always that^tke socie- 
ties can be audited, educated and financed. At 
present, Mr. Crosthwaite urges the co-operative 
c}cle is far from complete and much of its poten- 
tial benefits bio wasted. In the relative abseijce 
of non-citdit societies, tliern is little scope for the 
profitable eaiplo} ment of the reberve funds and 
surplus deposits held by the movement. Mr. 
Crosthwaite secs visions of an India in which co- 
operation will liavo demociatised both productiou 
and credit. The Baipari and the Mahajan will 
have disappeared and the entire standard of rural 
comlort and independence will have been raised. 

Milk for Infants and Invalid*. 

Extensive study of the use of goats’ milk in 
infant feeding by Drs. Bhorman and Lohnes, 
of Buiialo, show that the curds of gpats’ milk 
when returned from the stomach were smaller 
and more llncculent than those of cows’ milk. 
From, the determination of the combined hydro- 
chloric acid in the returned food, the authozs 
conclude that the cows’ milk had a greater 
stimulating ellsct on the stomach than goats’ 
milk. The absorbtion of the food and gain in 
weight in comparing the twe milks were indefi- 
nite for several reasons. The babies tolerated 
equally well similar amounts of goats’ milk with 
cows’ milk when used with the same diluents. 
The younger the child the more the evidence 
pointed toward a greater gain on goats’ milk. 

Goats’ milk was supplied to 18 oases of chil- 
dren that w4re not thiiving on any other food 
that had been tried. In 17 cases a satisfeator^ 
state of nutrition was established thre^Ogfa the 
use of goats’ milk, the beneficial results in some 
instances being very marked. With Certain of 
these children their situation Was ]pii|%arded as 
serious, and their restoration to aJ satisfactory 
nutmional condition was good -evidence that 
goats’ milk is ^ often .4 very desirable resort for 
infant feed|Dg. ^ « 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 
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The Lure of the Pen. By F^ora KUckmann 
(The Keligious Tract Society, London). 

In a series of well-arranged chapters, the 
author has described the difficulties which beset 
would-be authors and has made several useful 
suggestions for their benefit The advices to 
them are both practic.il and wholesome and em- 
brace a wide field. The book is excellently got up. 

The* Spiritual Foundations of Recons- 
truction By F. H Hayward and Arnold 
Freeman. (P. S. King and S<in, Ltd., London). 
This Volume is a collection of the opinions of 
repre.sentativo people published with the object of 
giving p^acticible proposM Is towc-ds solving wli.it 
is called ‘ the religious difficulty in the scbooi.s ^ 
The authors boliove thifc it is e.sseiitial to spiri 
tualize education and to cultivato in the schools 
international good will. Some of those wlio 
write in alns volume are well-known persons :ind 
their opinions on such a subject deserve study. 

The Future Government of India. By 

Jflrneat Birkor m.a , (Methuen <S! (Jo., Ltd, 
London). 

This little book contains .some papers giving a 
statement of the conditions under which the 
members of the Indian Civil soivice feel that they 
can co-operate hi the introduction of responsible 
Government in India. 

An Invasion of India in • 1927. Ry 

P, Subrahmiiiiyam ba u l , (Sri V^ani Vilas 
Press, Srirangam). 

Under this arresting title this wed I- known author 
hairdepicted in hi.«5 usual humourous way tiie faults 
of the present system of aii ministration and advo- 
, cates a radical change in the form of Government. 
The political situatioC in India is analysed with a 
good deal of shrewdness and some of the adminis- 
trative defects are tellingly exposed. The book 
occupies 350 p^ges and will repay perusal. 

India in the years 1917«1918. By L F. 

Kushhrook Williams (Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, Calcutta) . % , 

This report, which has been piopired for pre- 
sentation to Parliament, outlines, the politiciJ, 
social aiid economic problems which confront the 
administration. A running suivey of the politi- 
cal events in India is recorded and an attempt has 
been made to explain the causes of such events 
and the efforts made by Government to face them. 
Summaries of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report 
and the Industrial Commission Report are also 
included in the appendijp. 


Jungle Peace. By William Beebe, (Witherby 
& Go., London). 

This is a collection of articles originally con- 
tributed by the author to Th^ Atlantic Monthly, 
The chapters dealing with Jungle relate to 
Bartica Dt., British Guiana. The book is amply 
illustrated. 

The ' Shell ’ that Hit Germany Hardest. 

by P. G. A Smith, (‘Shell’ Marketing ik Co , 
Ltd., London). 

Those pages are intended to give an idea of the 
part played by the shells during the late war and 
to establish that they did iiniqiu^ service. There 
are some illusti.aioris. 

Vernacular Education in Ceylon. By 

H. Sharp, c i.s., (Published by the 

Suppiintondont, Government Printing, India. 
Price As. 12.) 

The educational system of Ceylon seems 'to be 
well organised and its results very successful, 
Theie is much in it which educational authorities 
in India would do well to emulate. Mr. Shaip’s 
valuable book which he modestly styles Aotes 
contains a lot of useful information particularly 
in reference to mass education. Mr. Sharp speaks 
in appreciative terms of the excellence of verna- 
cular education in Ceylon. His observations are 
worth loproducing: — 

Vernacular education in Ceylon is worth having 
not only because the people feel the need of it, 
but also because it is good*. The teachers are rea- 
sonably paid Training, though by na means 
universal, is thorough. The headmaster is alert 
and takes pride in his school. Oontiol isrfiective. 
Much of the education i-. imp;irted in government 
echo(»ls, which are sufficiently numerous to set a 
high st'.indaid. inspection is adequate. s 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Blindness in India and the Possibilities of its 
Diminution. By C. G. Henderson, Indian Civil 
Service (Oxford University Press, Bombay.) 
Hellenism IN Ancient India. By G N Banerjee, 
M.A., F R S.A. (Butterworth & Co , Calcutta). 
English Reader No. 3: The King of Tjiuth, 
Advice to Boys. The Hindu Woman and the 
Christian Gospel. The C. L. 8. 1., Madras. 
Sources of Vuayanagar History. By 8. Kriaua- 
swami Aiyangar, M.A. Published by the University 
of Madras. 

Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
1917—19. Government Printing, Calcutta. 

SELF Government in India. Vedic and Post Vedic, 
by N. B. Paogee. The Arya Bhushan Press, 
Poona. ^ 

Pillars op Empire. By W. L, & J, F, Courtney. 
Jarrolds, PubllsberSf London, 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Aug. 24. A meeting of the Bombay Mill bands 
elects Messrs. Tilak ^nd Wadia as representa- 
tives of the indiaiGi Labour on the Labonr 
Conference at Washington. 

Aug. 25. The Government of Bombay propose 
to establish a First Grade Arts College for 
Muhammadans to be known as Ismail College. 

Aug. 26. Sir George Lloyd unveiled a portrait 
of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale in the Mnhict- 
pal Hall, Poona, 

Aug. 27. Mr. Kalinath Ro} , late editor of the 
rribune is pleased from the Lahoie Central 
dail 

Aug 28. The Secretary of St.ite received a 
mixed Indian and European deputation to 
protest againfet the Transvaal Trading Act. 

Aug. 29 A Punjab Government Proas Com- 
munique announces entire abtogation of 
Martial Law in all the railway land.*?. 

Aug. 30. An earthquake shock of flight 
intensity at its origin at the distance of about 
1,500 miles was recorded at Aliporo. 

•Aug. 31. The Andhra Provincial Congiess 
Committee protests against the introduction 
of the Indemnity Bill. 

Sept, 1, The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
approved of the Bill for the prevention of 
Juvenile smoking, 

Sep. 2. A meeting of the M»4dias Jjibera-l 
liOague was held and resolutions protesting 
against the Indemnitj- Bill were passed, 

Sep. 3. The Imperial Legislative Council assem- 
bled this morning at Simla. 

Viscount Burnham, Piesident of the Empire 
Press Union entertained to luncheon the Indian 
editors at present in England. 

Sep. 4. Sir George Llqyd visited J3eccan College 
and gave an address to students. 

Sep. 5. The Imperial Legislative Council sits 
to-day. 

Sep. 6. The Italian Chamber lui^ adopted a 

^^Bill conferring electoral rights on women. 

Sep.‘7. The de.ith is announced of Lord 
Beresford. 

Sep. 8. *Bir N. G. Ohandavnr kar telegraphs to 
the Viceroy protesting ngainst the Punjab 
commisWn of enquiry and sugge.sting inclusion 

of one or more Indians. 

Sep. 9. H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala gives a ^ 
handsome donation of Ks 5 lakhs to the jULindv 
Uniyeceitj, 

Tl^e Austvian Peace Treaty was signed. 


Sep. 10. Mr. A. G. Gardiner resigns the editor* 
ship of the Daily N$m to join the Board of 
Directors. 

Sep. 11. Meetibg in the Gokhale Hall, Madras, 
to concert measures for the relief of the 
distressed in the Punjab. . 

Sep. 12. One thousand troops of the Indian 
Peace contingent embark at Tilbury to-day 
for India. ^ 

Sep. 13. Tiie Christian College Day Committee 
entertained Dr. Skinner C.l E , the retiring 
Principal of the Madras Christian College. 

Sep. 14. Public meeting in Madras to express 
sympathy with the Punjab sufferers. 

Sep. 15. Prince Nosrat ed- Do wleh, ^Persian 

Foreign Minister arrives in Lobdon. 

Sep. IG. The All-India Muslim league deputa- 
tion sends a memorandum to MiT Jjlo>d George 
urging that nothing should be done to wliittle 
down the Premier’.s pledge of Janiiai^ .5, 1918, 
regarding I url:e} . 

Sept. 17 J'iie Indian Peace Contingent in Great 
Britain ;uo leaving London for Southampton 
enroiUe to India 

Sept 18 Tho British Government gave a ban- 
quet to the PcTsian Foreign Ministerin London, 
Ht which Loid Cuizon delivered a notable 
sp( cch. ^ 

Sept 19. The Salvation Army celebrated its 
Jubilee at the Victoria Hall, Madras. 

Sept. 20 A special meeting of the National 

Assoemlion for the provision of female medical 
aid lo the Women of India is held at Viceregal 
Lodge, Siinl."i, with Lady Clielmsford in Hie 
chair. 

Stpt. 21. it is officially announced that H. M. 
the King has invited Presiilent Poincare to^ 
visit England in October. 

Celebi.itiuns of AL. M. K. Gandhi's Fifty- 
Fiist biithday in Ii dia. 

Sept 22. A piofs communique issued from 
Simla i.otifi(6 the new increafrcd rates of pay 
for the Biitj^h < fticers of tho Indian Army and 
also of British Servite. 

Sep. 23 Ihe Ministry of Ways and Communi- 
cations v/as innuguriited to day, when Sir Erie 
Geddes commenoed the tat^k of bringing, undei^ 
one single control, the whole transpoit of the 
country. 1 1 is hoped that much economy will 
be effected by this means. 

Sepu 24 Mr. Montagu announces that hd U 

* considering, in conjunction with the GoVem^ 
ment of India, a comprehensive revision of the 
Mtes of pay and pensions for liie BrliUMt 
•fleers in the army in Indfe, 
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Literary 

Dr. Gilbert Murray on Modern 
Decadence- 

Professor Gilbert Murray delivered the annual 
addAss to the members and friends of the Oivic 
and Moral Education League 

Taking as his subject the question, ** Oan we 
makt any moral estimate of our own time ? ’’ the 
lecturer said that fortunately the problem was 
one of thoje which he treated according to the 
old receipt, Look it well in the face and pass 
on,*’ for it c >uld not be answered, at least not 
with any precision or certainty. 

Professor Murray passed on to consider what 
analogies we had to help our judgment as to 
decadence. Mainly he saw two : the analogy of 
the small savage societies, which year by year 
could be observed failing and dying out ; and 
that of the ancient world which was so vividly 
conscious of its own decline and fall. As regards 
drink, which was having such fatal effects on the 
savage, we were on the whole gaining and not 
failing. 

Passing to the second analogy, and the extirpa- 
tion of savage tribes by sexual excesses Professor 
Murray said he would roughly sura up his impres- 
sion by saying that wo as a community were 
threatened by a considerable danger, but had a 
very strong constitution to fight it with. 

Out tendencies in the matter of art and drama 
and, to a less extent, of literature generally were 
on the same lines ns those of Rome in the latest 
“ silver ” age. Our tastes in theatrical matters had 
so obviougdy moved along similar linos, that he 
would not labour the point, or even try to analyse 
• the occasional rocieeming differences. We wore 
not yet, he thought, quite sunk to the level of 
a Roman Imperial theatre of the second century. 
Literatiire, he thought, had partly escaped 
because a bo6k still appealed to the private reader 
as well as to the crowd. There would be a 
market for good books and difficult books when 
there would be none whatever for public shows of 
the same character. He was not sure, however, 
that our jaded nerves and silly tastes in these 
matters were entirely due to real deoadence. In 
part they were merely, due to overwork, 

“ Democracy after the War.” 

Mr. J . A. Hobson has revised his ** Democracy 
after the War," which w^ published in the 
autumn of 191 7, ** in the light of such a peace as 
we have got.** 


Diploma for Journalism. 

The Senate of the University of London has 
instituted a diploma for journalism which will be 
awarded after examination to persons who have 
pursued prescribed courses of study within the 
university. 

The courses will begin in October next and will 
extend normally over two consecutive university 
sessions. But in the case of graduates of the 
University of London and of other universities 
approved for the purpose, the courses may be 
completed in a shorter period. They are divided 
into two sections, of which one is compulsory, and 
the other offors a wide choice of subjects. The 
compulsory course includes : — 

English composition and practice in writing for 
the press as well as lecture courses in the general 
history of science, the history of political ideas, 
and principles of criticism with practice in 'their 
application. 

The student will also choose courses of instruc- 
tion in three out of the following branches of 
knowledge, visi. ; — English literature and criticism* 
history, modern languages (one, or in special con- 
ditlbns two, to be selected out of French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian), political science, 
economics, biological science, physico-chemiral 
science, philosophy, and psychology. 

The examination for the diploma will take 
place once in each academic year, in July ; and 
the first examination will be held in 19 *^^1 . The 
examiners in determining the result of the ex- 
aminations will take into consideration the profi- 
ciency and the progress which the candidate hns 
shown throughout the period of training. 

‘ Sanj Vartman* Petiti .number. 

The Petiti number of the Sanj \artman is an 
interesting and neatly got- up volume. There are 
a good number of articles from various writeis, 
prominent among them being Mr, Gandhi who 
writes in Gujrati on ‘ Satyagraha,* Sir Abbas Ali, 
being on ‘ The Future of India,’ Sir F. 0, O. 
Beaman on ‘ Peace and War’ and Mr. M. B. 
Dadabhoy on ‘ The Parsis and their future.’ 

Obscene Advertisements. 

Proceedings under Section 292; of the Indian 
Penal Code, have been started against one Gul- 
abhao Rodey, Editor of the Swmati newspaper 
published at Wardha, for publishing in his news- 
paper an alleged obscene advertisement relating 
to medicine intended for young people, 
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Education of Backward Claases 

Along memorial on the subject of the educa- 
tion of^the backward classes amongst the Hindus 
of Deccan has been submitted to the Government 
by the Deccan Raiyats’ Association. The Associa- 
tion asks : (1 ) That a policy of steadily encourag- 

ing every one of the backward Hindu communi- 
ties, backward by comparison with Biabmanaa, 
etc., by special measures may be laid down. (2) 
That the presence of the representatives of the 
raiyats on the proposed standing Committee to be 
attached to the Educational Minister may be 
secured by such means as may be considered advis- 
able. (3) That a .Committee may be at once 
appointed to prepare a programme of work. 

Mahomedan Education 

A Press Note issued by the Government of 
Bombay says : — 

In January, 1914, Mr (now Sir) Mahomed 
Yusuf lemail offered to Government a donation 
of Rs. 8 lakhs for the promotion of higher edtca* 
tion of Mahomedan youths. In making his oiler 
the donor, while leaving to His Excellency the 
Governor (Lord Willingdon) full discretion as to 
the particular objects to which his donation should 
be devoted, indicated a.prefoience for the founda- 
tion of a Mahomedan college which would be lo- 
cated either in Bombay or in Poona and affiliated 
to the Bombay University, 

The Governor-in- Council has now decided that 
the donation should be devoted towards the esta- 
blishment of a first grade Government Arts Col- 
lege on a selected site at Andheri in Salsette, this 
college to be known as the Ismail College, will be 
primarily for Mahomedans but students of other 
communities will also be admitted. Orders for 
the acquisitioi^ of a site for the college and the 
preparation of detailed plans and estimates have 
bogn issued. 

The Viceroy on The Dacca University- 

H E. the Vicerqy spoke as follows in the Im- 
erial Lhgi^ative Council on Sept. 3, The report 
though it ip confined to the Calcutta University 
problem gives us a luminous conspectus of the 
position of higher education in India. We ape 
making a start at once with its recommendations 
by the introduction of the Dacca University Bill. 
This isyn old question. Lord Hardinge promis- 
ed a Umversity to Dacca and 1 Jiave renewed hig 
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pledge. ♦As Hon’ble Members are aware it is a 
subject in which the Muhammadans of Bengal are 
deeply interested. - 1 am now giving an earnest 
of our intentions in the matter by the introduc- 
tion of a bill between this stage and its considera- 
tion at the next Delhi session. There will be 
ample time for an examination of its provisions by 
the general public and we shall, of course, very 
carefully consider such criticisms as they ^ may 
have to make on it. In the matter of legislation 
affecting the Calcutta University we hope that by 
February those interested will have had time to 
formulate their views But 1 wotild impress this 
point upon Hon’ble Members : In the appoint- 
ment of the commission I was careful to see that 
its members had the highest educational qualifica- 
tions to deal with the problem they were asked to 
examine, and that problem has been investigated 
solely from the educational standpoint, Their 
recommondationy surely should carry great weight 
and wo should be slow to depart irom them. 

• 

The Indian Mathematical Society- 

A well attended meeting of the Madras mem- 
bers of the Society and others interested was re- 
cently held in the Presidency College to consider 
the proposal of forming “ Sections for groups to 
promote the study of special branches of 
Mathematics, 

Mr. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar was voted to the 
chair and following resolutions were passed ; 

1. That an association be formed at Madras 
consisting of the members of the Indian Mathe- 
matical Society resident in the Madras Presidency 
and such others as are interested for the purpose 
of promoting the study of Elementary matbe- ^ 
matics. 

2. That a Committee consisting of tbe following 
gentlemen with power to add to their number be 
formed to organise the work of the association, 
(1) E. B. Ross, (2) P. V. Seaha Ai>er, (3) T. K. 
Yenkataraman, (4) M Yythinathan, (5) S. Rama- 
chandra Aiyp,r, Mr. T. K. Venkatarumar^ to be 
convener and Secretary. 

3. That a * Section ’ of the members of the 
Indian Mathematical Society be formed for the 
study of Theory of Functions, and that M. P. V. 
Sesha Aiyer be the Header of tbe Section. 

4. That a section be similarly formed for the 
study of Statistics and that Mr. E. B. Roes be the 
Reader of the section. 
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The P^njab Muddle. 

I. To Pandit Malaviyaji’s questioa whether 
Government will be pleased to state : — 

(a) The number of persons actually arrested 
and detained in custody in connection with the 
recent disturbances in the Punjab, classified ac- 
coix^ng to town or village and showing the names, 
parentage, caste, profession and place of residence 
of the persons arrested or detained, 

(61 The number of persons arrested, but 
released wi^out trial,’’ 

the reply toas, the information ie not available ” . 

II. To the question whether Government will 
be pleased to state (1) the number of applica- 
tions for copies of judgments and evidence taken 
and other proceedings of the summary Courts and 
of the Courts of the Area Officers in cases arising 
out of the recent disturbances in the Punjab,* 
made on behalf of the persons convicted, to the 

'District Magistrates, Martial Law Administra- 
tors and other Civil or Military Authorities, the 
number of cases in which copies have been sup- 
plied and in which they have been refused with 
reasons if any, the reply was the same — “ the injor- 
mation is not available, 

III. To the question whether Government 
will be pleased to (1) state the number of per- 
sons who were killed or died of wounds or were 
wounded, but recovered during the receat distur- 
bances in the Punjab, giving the names, parent- 
age and other particulars and specifying the 

place where each person was killed or wounded, 

The reply? was the numbers so far ascertained 
were: Lahore 14, Amritsar .‘jOl, Gujaranwalla 
17, Gujarat 2, total 334 ; Information as to names 
and parentage, etc., is not available, 

IV. To the question whether there was a 
record of all cases of Hogging, theio was the in- 
solent reply ** there is a record in the Ijulioro 
Central Jail but it is not proposed to lay it on 

. the table.” 

On these answers Young India comments as 
follows : — • • • 

The recklessness of the refrain' ‘ no informa- 
tion is available ’ is patent. These are all ques- 
tions of fact and the circumstance that Govern- 
ment are unable or do not want to supply the 
information asked for, is a very grave reflection 
on them. If they have really no information 
with regard to matters in 1, it shows that the 
officers making the arrests have proceeded without 


the slightest sense of responsibility and have not 
scrupled to molest anybody or everybody, and it 
is intolerable that they should not be able to 
supply any information. As regards matters in 
II it is unthinkable that Government should have 
no information. Have the applications been des- 
troyed ? The inability to supply information asked 
for in III reveals a callous disregard for human 
life, and the refusal to place on table the record 
of cases of Hogging is, to say the least, inexcu- 
sable. 

If this is an index of the manner in which 
Government aro going to proceed before the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry we know not what to say re- 
^rding their case. 

Internments in India. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. T. J. Bennett,-* 
M P., asked the Secretary of State for India, bow 
many persons had been interned in India other- 
wise than under the ordinary law during the past 
four ) ears ; and how many remained in intern- 
ment at the date of the latest return. 

The answer given was as follows : — “ Under 
Bengal Regulation III of 1818, 149 persons wore 
interiiod since August, 1914, (including 3 previ- 
ously restricted under the Immigration into India 
Ordinance), of whom 3*5 were released before the 
armistice and 25 since. Under Madras Regula- 
tion II. of 1819, 12 persons were interned, of 
whom 10 were released before the armistice and 
one since. Under Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827, 6 persons were interned of whom 4 were 
released before the arniistioe. Under the Defence 
of India Act, 1915, 1,470 persons wore restricted 
in domicile and 310, (including 3 of the former 
category), subjected to minor restrictions. 601 , 
were released before the armistice and 357 since. 
Under the Ingress into India Ordinance 1914, 
942 persons wore restricted in domicile and 2,154 * 
placed under minor restrictions. 2,290 wore re- 
leased before the armistice and 460 since. 3 of 
the 942 were subsequently interned under Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818. In addition to the 
above figures, 2 persons were restricted in domi- 
cile and 23 subjected to minor restrictions under 
the Defence of India Act in connection with 
recent disturbances, (10 of whom have been re- 
leased), and i and 9 respectively, (1 since releas- 
ed), under the Ingress into India Ordinance. As 
9 persons died since 1914, 1 understand that the 
total number now '9ubj^cted to any restriction 
under any of these enactments is 1«257 of whom 
91 are actually interned. 
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Indians and the Medical Profession- 

Undi^r Ibbe auspioes of the Booibay Medical 
Union, % meeting of membei;^8 of the independent 
medical {irofession of Bombay was held on August 
1919, Dr. F. N. Kapadia presiding, to consider 
the re-organisation of the medical services, medi- 
cal education, and the alleged differential treat- 
ment of Indians in the 1. M. B. and the attitude 
of the British Medical Association towards the 
Indian Medical profession in their memorandum 
circulated among I. M. S. officers in India in 
January, 1919. 0 

The speakers emphatically repudiated the alle- 
gations made in the memorandum against Indians, 
^nd emphasised that the time had come for 
Indians to get a far larger share in the adminis- 
tration of the country, which they now demanded 
not as favour but as a right. At the same time 
they had no animosity towards their English 
brethren. They further said that the British 
Medical Association was widening the gap that 
already existed between the Indians and the 
English by the circulation of such a memorandum. 
The following resolution were^inaniraously passed 
by the meeting i — 

(1) That the Indian Medical Service should be 
divided into two distinct and separate branches, 
one purely military and naval and the other civil, 
the latter to form a war reserve with adequate 
training. 

(2) ' That all the branches should be recruited 
by simultaneous examination held in England and 
in India so as to afford equal opportunity and 
conditions for competition to Europeans and 
Indians. 

(3) That all educational ^and professorial ap- 
pointments should be thrown open to the profes- 
sion at large in the United Kingdom and India 
and that candidates should be selected by the 
Educational Minister with the assistance of a 
selection board. 

(4) ^ That the meeting emphatically protested 
against, the distinction made by Government in 
making the recent permanent appointments in 
I. M, B. of 3,3 Europeans out of abmt 146, and 
only 17 Indians out of 900. 

. The I. M S. 

A Board of Beloction has been appointed by the 
Government of Ii^dia, with the approval of tho 
Secretary of State, to facilitate recruitment of 
permanenti.toffioerB for tbo Indian Medical Service 
by nominatioB. ^ / 


Bengal Medical Work 

Presiding at the prize giving at the Dacca 
Medical School on August 20, Lord Bonaldshay 
made an important speech dealing with the medi- 
cal work in Bengal. His Excellency said : In 
spite of heavy handicap imposed upon us by war 
and the extreme difficulty which we have experi- 
enced in consequence in finding money for new 
enterprises, we have made an appreciable advance 
in carrying out our policy. During the past j^wo 
years, we have improved and enlarged our medical 
schools. At Cambal School in Calcutta we have 
made provision for training 500 students in place 
of 350, which was the sanctioned st^ngtih two 
years ago. In the same way we have ,made 
HR'rangements for training 400 students here in 
place of 250, which was the sanctioned strength 
two years ago. And we are still further adding 
to the provision for training men for licentiate 
examination by establishing a new medical school 
to accommodate 200 students at Burdwan. The 
Government have already provided medical educa- 
tional institutions which in the year 1917-1 918 
were training 1,775 students, and which in the 
same year turned out 199 qualified doctors I 
estimate that the number of qualified doctors 
turned out by the Government institution will 
rise in oourse of the next few ^ears to 250 a year 
in addition to which there will be the out- put of 
the Belgachia institution which will probably 
average at least 50 a year. We shall have then 
before long a steady stream of 200 duly qualified 
medioal practitioners seeking opportunities of 
work every year. ^ 

Dr. Laokester's Report on Tubei'culotie. 

The Inditm Social heformer writes : — 

The habit of secrecy grows on the Government 
of India. The report on the prevalence of tuber- 
oulosis by Dr. Lankester, who has been carrying 
on investigations into the subject for several years 
past, is not to be published. What great danger 
to the State will ensue by the publication of the 
report, we are unable to imagine. He has been 
asked to bring out a popular hand-book containing 
the results of his investigation ** as modified by 
the view of the local GoverniLents and Adminis- 
trations.” What authority have these Govern- 
ments and Administrations to modify the results 
of a scientific investigation ? Why should not the 
Indian public have ttte benefit of a first-hand 
knowltijlge of Dr. Lankester’s • conclusions, with- 
-it their undeigoing a process of previous pep- 
tbnising by the Secretariats in djifferent parts of 
the country ? 
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Water Power Development 

The Preliminary Report on the Water Power 
Resources of India, compiled by Mr. J. W. 
Meares, Electrical Adviser to the Government of 
India, harnow been issued. 

In drder to elicit both the iuterest and co- 
ordination of the general public and the non- 
technical element, the compiler of the report has 
devoted censiderable attention to a detailed 
account of the fundamental principles of water 
power development and has explained, in non- 
technical language, most of the pitfalls that are 
likely to be encounteied, by the in-experienced, in 
this particular branch of engineering. In addi- 
tion to a general map of India and Burma, on a 
scale of I inch to 64 miles, illustrating various 
information contained in the ropjrt are some 
4 >hQtograph 8 and key itiaps showing the general 
layout and works of importance and interest on 
three well-established hydro electric installations 
in India. The author goes pretty fully Into the 
question of the admissible capital cost of hydro- 
electric projects and also deals with the rather 
vexed question of the control of water rights. 
Though the former is treated more or less techni- 
cally, it is easily understood that, for n country 
like India, where the cost of coal or other fuel 
varies enormously owing to transport from the 
source of supply, the permissible cost of hydro- 
electric development is also an extremely varying 
quantity. 

Diameter of the Solar System. 

*Of the nebuluB, tjiose far away and mostly 
telescopic clouds, there are thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, but their size to us has 
been eimp^y an impression of indefinite though 
inconceivable immensity. A recent announce- 
ment gives measurements of the parallaxes of six 
of them, as made by Adriaan van Mnanen with 
the 60-inch reflector of the Mt. Wilson* Observa- 
tory. It is indicated that the largest nebulie 
measured has a major diameter 10,000 times as 
great as the distance of the sun from the earth, 
and that the smallest is a seventh as large 
across." If it will aid our oomprehension, we may 
consider says the Pop\dair Sdmoe miftinge^ that the 
diameter of our*8olar System, as marked by the 
orbit of l^eptune, is only 60 times the sun’s 
distance I 


V 

Natural Source of Potash * 

Cactus and the Mexican prickly — pear plants are 
reported to contain sufficient potash for utiliag- 
tiou. The prickly — pears contain 84 per cenJJ^f 
water and 4 87 per cent, of ash when biVDed. 
The ash contains 9‘8 per cent, of potassium oxide 
equal to about 14‘4 per cent, potassium carbonate! 
“ This shows a yield of 0 7 per cent, of potas- 
sium carbonate from the fresh green plant, or 
nearly fifteen and one-half pounds per ton. 

Electrically Heated Clothes. 

The British aeroplanes-de luxe which were used 
for carrying officials connected with the Peace 
Conference between London and Paris were equi{f- 
ped nob only with electric light in the cabin but 
also with electric circuits for heating the clothing 
of the pilots and passengers. The clothing 
contains a network of electric resistance wires in 
the arms and legs, and when these wires are 
connected to the electric circuits they become 
warm. Jt was a British engineer who first worked 
out the quantities of electricity needed to keep 
the human body comfortably warm when applied 
in this way to the extremities. The amount is 
surprisingly small, being only about as mu^ch as is. 
taken by an electric lamp of one hundi^'*cand]e 
power. 

New Substitute for Platinum. 

It is an alloy of 11 per cent, platinum and 89 
per cent. gold. The results of various tests made 
on it shows no loss in weight after 20 minutes 
treatment each with 25 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, 65 per cent, nitric acid, 96 per cent, 
sulphuric acid and fused borax ; after 15 minutes 
with a fused mixture of potassium carbonate and 
sodium carbonate; nor after evaporation of 10 
cubic centimeters of hydrofluoric acid. A dish 
weighing 41 grams lost 1 milligram with fused 
acid potassium sulphate and 0'2 milligrams with 
fused potassium nitrate (20 minutes each) ; 7 
milligrams with fused caustic potash (15 minutes) 
and, 20 milligrams with a mixture of 96 per cent, 
sulphuric acid aftd 4 per cent, nitric acid (five 
minutes). It was unaffected by heating for h&lf 
an hour in a smoky petroleum gas flame. Except 
for the high loss in a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids it is equal or superior to platinum 
ware. 

Study for Air Navigation. 

ArrangementB have behn made US hold a con- 
ference of representatives of the Meteorological 
Services of the British Dominions in London 
from September 23 to 27. 
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Labour Confer«ac«> 

press communique says : — The International 
LaS !nr Conference which was set up by the terms 
of thl^peaoe treaty will meet for the first time in 
Washingfton on the 1 2th October. £ach member 
of the League of Nations will be represented by- 
four delegates, two of whom will be Government 
representatives, one a representative of employers 
and one a representative of labour. The delegates 
selected by the Government of India to attend the 
conference are the following: — Government 
representatives: — Mr. L. J. Kershaw, C.S.I., 
CLl.E, India Office, the Hon*ble Mr. A. 0. 
Ohatterjee, C.I.E., Officiating Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the United Provinces. 

Representative of the employers : — Mr. A . R. 
Murray, Mr. B. E. Chairman, Indian Jute Mills 
Association. Representative of the employed : — 
Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi, Bombay. 

Writing on the appointment of Mr. N. M. 

, doshi to represent India at the International 
Labour convention the Indian Social Reformer 
obeervee : — 

Government could not have made a better choice 
1^. Joshi to represent India at the International 
aWuiP'*^dei^Tention at Washington. Mr. Joshi is the 
life and soul of the Social Service League, and has an 
intimate knowledge of the needs and grievances of the 
labouring population. We are sure that his presence 
at Washington will materially help the cause of the 
Indian workn^en. We wish Mr. Joshi a happy 
voyage and early return. His experience in Europe 
and America are sure to be of great use in his work in 
connection with the^ocial Service League. 

Messrs. Sastri and Ramachandra Rao. ' 

The Hon. Messrs. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and 
M. Ramachandra Rao writes Mrs, Besant in 
* New India’ were called before a tired Com- 
mitee, but Mr. Sastri’s admirably lucid criticisms 
of the Bill, expressed in most polished English 
and shewing a firm grasp of the subject and a dear 
insight into consequences, soon awakened and 
rivetted attention. The members evidently felt 
the statesmanlike quality of the^^witnees before 
tMm, and treated him with marked respect. 

*ln this connection we may add what the 
London Correspondent pf the ** Mahratta ” wrote 
under date 2l8t August. — 

On Wednesday the Hon. Messrs. Shastri and 
Bamaohi&dra Rao ware examined. Both had 
already" submitted their written memoranda. 
Mr. Baatr^'isut a very good figure while giving 
•videnee and dealt clause by clause with th? 
Bill ahd Sttgg^ted improvemeilts where necessary 
He .was BowOver wrong when he said that he was 


4oing what no body else did before ; and it seems 
that he either did not know what the Congress 
delegation had dealt with the Bill clause by clause 4 
and suggested the necessary amendments, or that 
he forgot it if he knew it beforehand. Mr. Sastri 
laid Stress on the necessity of granting a share of 
responsibility in the Central Government, popular 
control over provincial budgets and other matters. 
In his cross-examination he dis-illusioned Lord 
Sydenham by saying that the Servant of India 
Society was, from the first, intended to be •mainly 
a political body, and cornered Sydenham by 
reminding him of his grant of the various political 
books to the Society. Lord Sydenham however 
escaped by 8a}ing that the books he presented to 
the Society were not devoted mainly to politics, 

Mr. B. P. Wadia in Englai^d. 

Mr. B. P. Wadia, President of the Madras 
Labour Union who is now in England, said, in 
the course of an interview to a representative of 
the * Ohriatian Commonwealth ’ that the Madras 
Labour Union originated irt 19l8 and that there 
are about 20,000 people in the city of Madras^ 
connected with one or other of the Unions. The 
maximum working day is fixed at 12 hours and 
the wages are simply atrocious, the average being 
Rs. 15 a month. Mr Wadia said that Indians 
were concentrating on the questions of hours and 
wages but there are problems sucli as housing 
sanitary conditions, and the' education of workers 
and their children. The Indian labourer has a 
distinct outlook of his own and is able to 
suggest remedies for his ills. Mr. Wadia said 
that be was anxious that India must be included in 
the International charter. He expressed the hope 
that the labour movement will certainly extend 
and that Indian politicians are not indifferent to 
Social problems. They have opened reading- rooBWi, 
dispensaries and stores for selling rice and also* a 
bank for the benefit of the labourers. 

The Prince in Canada* 

The Prince of Wales, in the presence of a record 
gathering, including all the leading DominioA ' 
litioiaiiSjJaid the foundation stone of the Victory 
Tower of the new Parliament buildings in Qttawa 
on September let. In the course of bis speech 
the Prince said that Parliamentary Government 
had been challenged and severely tested during 
the great war,' but had emerged stroxiSfer than 
ever before. The merits of Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment were almost universally acknowledged 
to-day, but it was ^ve centuries since it began to 
influence the development of the British race* 
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The Anflo'PerEian Agreements* 

A Wbite Paper (C4k<l 300) has been published 
in London, containing the text of agreements 
signed by Great Britain and Persia at Teheran on 
AuguEit 9, 1919. The agreements now concluded 
are the result of negotiations which have been 
proceeding for nine muntlis. 

Of the two agreements one is political and 
aims at binding more closely Anglo- Persian re- 
lations aud promoting the progress and prosperity 
of Persia. To those ends Great Britain agrees. 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administration ; 

To supply officers and cipiiprnent for a Persian 
force for the maintenance oi’ order; 

To provide a loan for those purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Peisian Government in 
^ railway construction and other forms of 
transport. 

Both Governments agree to tlie appointment of 
a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tarifT, 

The second agreement defines the terms and 
conditions on which the loan is to be made to 
Persia. The loan is for £ 2,000,000 at 7 per cent., 
redeemable in 20 years. It is secured on*the 
Revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for the 
repayment of the 1911 loan, and should these bo 
insufficient the Persian Government is to make 
good the necessary sums from other sources. 

Article 5 of the 1911 agreement is included for 
purposes of reference. Of the letters, which both 
bear date Aug«n4>^, one assures the Persian Prime 
Minister of British co-operation in securing re- 
vision of treaties actually in force bet\Yeen the 
two Powers, compensation for damage during the 
War, and the rectification of frontiers ; and the 
^Jhor states that Groat Britain will not claim from 
th^fMrsian Government the cost of maintaining 
British troops in Persia for the defdkice of her 
neutrality, and requests that Persia in turn will 
not ask for compensation for damage done by the 
troops in Persian territory. 

The Russiut Question. 

The Supreme . Council has considered the Rus- 
sian question and has agreed with the British 
policy of evacuation and has declared itself as 
being against intervention. The Russian people 
Inust^eettle their own future/ provided that they 
reepedt tbeir neigfhbours’ riuffats, 


The Indien National Congress. 

The following is the proposed con^filution^ 
the British Committee of the Congress, 

(1) That the name of the Committee s}m\ be 
The British Committee of the Indian N^ional 
Congress, 

(2) That the object of the Committee shall be 
to act as the Executive in the United Kingdom 
of the Indian National Congress. 

(3) That the General Committee shull consist 
of an unlimited number of members, with power 
to add to their number, who accept the objects as 
defined in Articlo one of the Congress Constitu- 
tion and the Rnsolutions passed by the Congress, 

(4) That there shall be elected annually an 
Executive Committee, of not more than 12 mem- 
bers of the General Committee, who shall meet as 
often as they consider desirable and we shall h.*ive 
the powers of the General Committee between its 
meetings, 

(5) That the Executive Committee shall elect a 
CJhairman, and V^ioo- Chairman, Treasurer and 
lion. »Socretary. 

(6) That the President and Ex-Pn^^;0diit8 erf* 
the Congress, not being Government servants who 
still CO operate with it, and all delegates sent by 
the Congress to this country shall bo Ex officio 
members of the Executive Committee. 

(7) That the expenses of the Committee shall 
bo defrayed by Annual Grants from the Indian 
National Congress, 

Increased Salaries ” 

"With reference to the recent increase of salaries 
of the various Imperial Services in India the 
Indian Heformaii* has tho following note of 

warning : — “ Ono seldom hears the words ‘ re- 
trenchmfnt’ and ‘economy’ in connection with 
public oxpondituio hM i>s in India. But the 
need for tho thing is all the s.imo urgent.” Re- 
ferring to the way in which salaries are being 
increased in the superior ranks especially of the 
services recruited in England the U^former adds : 
“Incur opinion the prospects of the success of 
the Reform Scheme are gravely imperilled by the 
measures. We hope some one will be able to ob- 
tain from tho Government in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council or in parliament, the amount of 
total, increase in salaries as the rtHult of the 
various ‘ reorganization ’ schemes. It looks al- 
most as if we are being asked to purchase the first' 
step to responsible Government by “ compensating 
the services in bard cash.” ^ 
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Joal^««|lkM in aHMin 

lon t y m a c hAkI a 

Ind «B8flii>A atXcMwio^, in t1 
dutiful English lislM Distiist in north 
England. JLt lasted for a week (from J«ne 86ti 
id July 2 nd). ‘ 

A.boat fifty persons attended, among thd&«Mi)>, 

g . O. 8«», l>r. X. Bam, Mm. Bam, and'Mise 
em of Meatborongh, Yorkshire ; Dr Pardhi ; 
Xbakur Bhri dessrsj Singhji Sooeodia ; Mr» 
Mnidaynath Eunsra, of the Servgnta of India 
Soeiety; and^r, Gupte, of the Deccan Sabha, 

V Pttona. Indian stadents eamo from the various 
Biitish Universities and Inns of Court. 

^ . LetteM expressing regret for inability tp 
( attend, and wishing suceess to the Oonferenee, 
ii;0i<i0 received from the Bt. Hon. Xjord Sixdia, 
a the Sahibsada Aftsb Ahmed 
^<fiierjeeM!. Bhownaggree, andlUtsSM. Madhava- 
tto, 9 * 1 ^ Patel, Eelkar, and othen. 

^ flOff oepondont to the C<n)*»*otuot(d writes 
paper at the sesdon was read by Mr. 
Euosrti, who suggested what the Conference 
ee{(ld do to meet the needs and difficulties of the 
Indian stodenti in Britain. Mr. Aaim (of Oam- 
bridge) disoussed the profalem of social and 
economic reoonstrvwtibo in India. Mr Bansrjsa 
(also of Cambridge) dealt with the subject of 
night schools in India as a means of solving the 
problem of mass education in our country. Mrs. 
Sen made an earnest appeal for the education of 
women and the uplift of the depressed classes, 

sttttcsting that the methods employed by the 
O^stian Missionaries (exoeptir.g, of course, 
proselytisation) bo adapted to our needs. Mr. 
Mullik (of Oxfoi-d) drew'ottention to tbe inasis- 
tfUe force ekerted by saintly men devoted to the 
oaufe of tkeir couotry’s emancipation. Mr. 

(of Glasgow) sketched *the prospects of 

Indian agriculture. , f , 

Ataboejkiess meeting the t>rovunonal oonetitu- 
frampd last winter at Ilkley was revised. 
Many eontiibutdpns were made to tbe central 
f had opea^ last jfear to ensure tbe stability M 
tibs UenytMnps M»d it was pUced in charge of 
ttn> tmst s ft a w ol eoted for the purpose. A ne^^. 
suMtdng fltominlttee was also elected, and ^ 
SsocOMry, Mr. Advi^l^^as uom^’ 
igmig^l^^^^oiMed th» ’Ewhowo^ BoprsMntatisio^ 


I India, 


J >> ’ fm 

sir w^ la «!<«:«% M«(f. * 

Bcm't OH the thie/tH 

hvfij own j«*B ^ 

Ba&’tidibr yograelf % 

of triiftt.’* It vUotfi tiOtiiiiig--wavei^ 
la one of trnat 

Don^t forget to inake up yoor owu miud ebput 
4faB job you waut. 9 i 4 »n^o all obt ” to^get it. 
Trying for jobs will hBl|> 4o tamn you for buai- 
nees Don^t atop. 

Bon^t think the country ia not grateful ; It’s 
only forgetful. 

Don!t forget your regimental aaaooiation enr 
the A^poiiitmonts BoaM of your university 
they are human organisations. 

Don’t look foi large pay. tiOok tor great 
opportunity. 

" Don’t overlook the old eaw about the merry 
heart Grousing doesn^t pay. 

Don’t rely on letters of introduction, Wait 
tfll you see how they work. 

Don’t despair, Realise your capacity and look 
for the helping hand wheie you can best help 
yourself, 

Don’t apply for highly paid jobs to be obtained 
by investing capital. They only last till your 
money is exhausted. 

Don’t give up answering advertieeueiits for 
positions vacant as long as your stamps hold out 
•-^then deliver your application$. 

Power to command men ie a great Don’t 
forget you must have knowledge to use it« 

Don’t base your salary on ixodf^WjuicWinent^ 
but on your ability. 

Always show the man to whom }OU apply the 
value of your services to him. Don't taUc^tfae 
value of the job to you. 

Don’t discuss hours and bolidaySy but 
eagerness jio work. 

Don’t ignore tbe job you had befoim the^ tptJf • 
it may be the best for you now. 

India’i ServiMH. 

Writing of tbe march el ^ tWi!|>e 

through London« the JJed^ enjw ^ , 

^ full facts eoQoem^ Indlh^e 
^vievmve not bi^en realised by tbe 
♦ ♦ In tbe history of 

haabeenabletotakefiide ina re«^ te 

pare Hrith tbet of Aitieh Illdb^ * « 






